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PREFACE. 


In one important feature, at least, the following Commentary upon 
the New Testament differs from any other, heretofore published. It 
professedly illustrates the doctrine, that Divine Love is both universal 
in extent and effectual in operation ; that it will triumph over sin and 
destroy it; that it will subdue and convert the hearts of sinners; and 
that it will secure the final holiness and happiness of all men, in the 
most unlimited sense of the phrase. 

The English Text adopted is that which is sanctioned by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society ; even the pointing, though often highly objectiona- 
ble, has been scrupulously followed. In preparing the Commentary, 
I have freely used all the helps within my reach: endeavoring to give 
the results, rather than the process, of much critical labor bestowed 
upon the subject by many writers. Having uniformly given the proper 
credit, when I have used the language of others, it is unnecessarv to 
enumerate the authorities consulted and quoted. Had I chosen, 
as the manner of some is, to omit the common marks of quotation, 
and the names of authors upon whose labors I have entered, my © 
work might have appeared more original ; but I do not feel inclined to 
appropriate to myself what belongs to others, or to claim credit for 
labor which I never performed. By “‘ Selections,’’ to which frequent 
reference will be found, is indicated a volume, compiled by me, several 
years since, entitled ‘‘ Selections from Eminent Commentators,” &c. 

I have attempted to express the truth in a plain and distinct manner, 
so that it may be comprehended by all classes of readers ; and if this 
has been accomplished, my object, thus far, is fully attained. If the 
truth have not been developed, if the meaning of any passage have 
been misapprehended and misinterpreted, if any false doctrine or im- 
moral sentiment have been inculcated, candid and manly criticism is 
invited. Truth is precious, and worthy to be sought at the expense of 
personal mortification. In other points, severe censure is deprecated. 
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The sickness and death of two beloved members of my family during 
the progress of my labor, together with other cares, and trials, and 
anxieties, may entitle me to some forbearance in respect to compara- 
tively unimportant defects. 

Such as it is, this volume (which will be succeeded by a second, in 
due time, if God permit) is offered to the public, with the hope that, 
in the Sunday School, Bible Class, Family, and even the Clergyman’s 
Study, it may not be unwelcome or unprofitable. May God add his 
blessing to this effort to extend among men the knowledge of his 
abounding grace. LUCIUS R. PAIGE 

Cambridge, June 1, 1844. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. . 


Tue word Gospel literally signifies good news, or, a joyful message. It is 
‘now almost exclusively applied to the doctrines of the New Testament; 
or, by a common figure, to the New Testament itself, especially to the first 
four books, namely, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

Matthew, the writer of this Gospel, was one of the twelve apostles ; his 
call is recorded by himself, in ch. ix. 9; and by Mark, in ch. ii. 14, where 
he is called “ Levi the son of fhinhonst Of his labors as an apostle, and 
the time and manner of his death, little is known. He is represented, by 
some ancient writers, to have suffered martyrdom ; but the evidence rests 
on tradition only. 

Critics have disputed concerning the true date of this Gospel. Some 
suppose it was written as early as A. D. 37; others, as late as A. D. 61. 
Horne suggests, that, “as the weight of evidence is in favor of Saint Mat- 
thew’s having composed his Gospel in Hebrew and Greek, we may refer 
the early date of A. D. 37 or 38 to the former, and A. D. 61 to the latter.” 
Introd. iv. 234. It has stood at the beginning of the New Testament, from 
the time when the hooks were first arranged; which is, in itself, an argu- 
ment in favor of its early date, or, at least, that it was then supposed to 
have been written before either of the other three. 

The language in which this Gospel was written has also been a subject 
of dispute. Some have asserted that the original was in the Hebrew, or 
Syro-Chaldaic, the common language of Palestine ; others, that it was in 
Greek. By others, again, as before suggested, it has been supposed that 
Matthew wrote a copy, at different times, in each language. However this 
be, it is certain that the only authentic copies, which have survived the 
wreck of ages, evidently owe their origin to the Greek. 

That this Gospel is authentic, there is a perfect agreement among the 
ancient ecclesiastical writers. Recently, some have questioned, and even 
denied, the genuineness of the first two chapters ; but not, in my judg- 
ment, on sufficient grounds. The fact stated by Horne is very material, if 
not decisive; namely, that these two chapters are “ found in al/ the ancient 
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manuscripts now extant, which are entire, as well as in many that have 
come down to us mutilated by the hand of time, and also in the ancient 
versions without exception.” Introd. iv. 240. 

Bishop Pearce notices seven “ remarkable things in Matthew’s Gospel,” 
or circumstances in which it differs from the other three :— 

“J. That he mentions only one journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, and that 
was when he suffered. 

“TI. That he, for the most part, means, by the kingdom of God, or of 
heaven, that spiritual kingdom which Jesus was to set up in the world 
by his Gospel. 

“JII. That, almost everywhere, he makes Jesus express himself in the . 
figurative style, which was the Eastern manner. 

“IV. That he seems to have written this Gospel within ten years after 
Jesus’ ascension into heaven, as ancient authors say he did. 

“VY. That he observes the order of time in his history much more than 
either Mark, Luke, or John, does. 

“VI. That he does not mention Jesus’ ascension into heaven, nor his 
meeting his disciples at Bethany, mentioned by Luke, xxiv. 50. 

“VII. That he mentions only two appearances of Jesus, after his resur- 
rection.” . 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


CHAPTER I. 


ee book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the son of Da- 
vid, the son of Abraham. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. The book of the generation. Com- 
mentators differ in opinion concerning 
the meaning of this phrase. Some con- 
sider it the title of the whole gospel; 
others, the title of this chapter, espe- 
cially the first seventeen verses. e 
former understand the word translated 
generation to mean a general history of 
a person’s life and conduct; the latter 
regard it as equivalent to genealogy. 
The Jews'were very careful to preserve 
genealogical registers of their tribes and 
families, that the rights and privileges 
of each might not be forfeited. Such 
forfeiture is mentioned, Ezra ii. 62. In 
conformity with this custom of the 
Jews, and to convince them that the 
ancient promises had their fulfilment in 
the proper tribe and family, the evan- 
— commences the history of our 

ord’s ministry by giving his pedigree, 
—drawn, probably, from the public reg- 
isters at Jerusalem. This portion he 
might properly call the book of the gen- 
eration, or an account of the genealogy, 
of Jesus Christ. Jesus. See note 
on ver. 21. I Christ. This is a Greek 
word, signifying anointed. The He- 

brew word Messiah has the same signi- 
fication. The Jewish priests and kings 
were anointed with oil, as an emblem 
of consecration to their respective  offi- 
ces. See Exod. xxx. 30; 1 Sam. xvi. 3. 
Vessels and altars, also, designed for 
sacred purposes, were consecrated by a 
similar anointing. See Ex. xxix. 36; 
xl. 9, 10, 11. Hence it resulted, that, 
among the Jews, fo anoint signified 
almost precisely the same as do consc- 


2 Abraham begat Isaac; and 
Isaac begat Jacob; and Jacob be- 
gat Judas and his brethren ; 

3 And Judas begat Phares and 
Zara of Thamar ; and Phares begat 


crate. Believing that the promised 
seed of Abraham would be both priest 
and king, consecrated to a most impor- 
tant office, and that he would be holy, 
the prophets described him as emphati- 
cally the anointed, or Messiah. By 
Christians he is styled the anointed, or 
Christ, not only on account of his regal 
and priestly character, but because he 
received the spirit of holiness most 
abundantly. The apostles frequently 
use the emblem of anointing, to indicate 
his divine graces. Acts iv. 27; x. 33; 
Heb. i. 9. He himself, also, used the 
same figure of speech, in the applica- 
tion of an ancient prophecy. Luke iv. 
1s. | Fhe Son of David. The word 
son, in the Scriptures, has a great variety 
of signification. Sometimes, it indicates 
literally a son; sometimes, a grandson, 
a remote descendant, a pupil, a very 
dear friend. Besides these more obvi- 
ous significations, it has several others, 
which will be hereafter noticed. In the 
text, it manifestly means a descendant. 
| The Sonof Abraham. It would seem 
that Abraham and David were selected 
from the catalogue of ancestors, and 
particularly named in this place, be- 
cause the promise was so solemnly 
made to ‘Micali that the Saviour 
should be one of his posterity, Gen. 
xxii. 19; compare Gal. ili. 16; Heb. vi. 
17,18; and because it was so univer- 
sally expected by the Jews, that he 
should descend through the family of 
David. To excite attention, therefore, 
it was well to give a prominent place to 
these two names. 

2—16. These verses contain the gene- 
alogy, or pedigree, mentioned in ver. 1. 
It differs very considerably from that 
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Esrom; and Esrom begat Aram ; 


iven by Luke, ch. iii. This difference 
as caused much perplexity in the 
minds of many writers. The solution 
which seems most probable is, that 
Matthew gives the penlogy of Jo- 
seph, the reputed father of Jesus, and 
Luke names the ancestors of Mary, his 
mother. Matthew is supposed to have 
written his Gospel for the more imme- 
diate benefit of the Jews ; and Luke, for 
the instruction of the Gentiles. It 
might be sufficient for the Jews to 
pints the descent of Joseph from David, 
vecause their marriage customs were 
such as to render it nearly certain that 
Mary was of the same tribe and pense | 
If any doubt existed on this point, the 
public registers were at hand, and might 
easily be consulted. -With the Gen- 
tiles, the case was different. Not 
necessarily acquainted with the laws 
of marriage among the Jews, or, if they 
were, not having ready access to the 
proof that Joseph and Mary were of the 
same lineage, 1t was proper that they 
should receive an account of .Mary’s 
edigree. The descent of Jesus from 

avid and Abraham was the great fact 
to be proved. And this could not be 
satisfactorily proved, without showing 
that such was the descent of Mary; 
because both Matthew and Luke dis- 
tinctly assert that Joseph was not the 
actual father of Jesus. The foremen- 
tioned facts being considered, it appears 
highly probable that Matthew compiled 
the genealogy of Joseph from the pub- 
lic registers at Jerusalem, as sufficient 
for the Jews; while Luke, from the 
same registers, compiled the genealogy 
of Mary, as more satisfactory to the 
Gentiles. Whether or not this be the 
true solution of the difficulty, we need 
not doubt the substantial accuracy of 
either genealogy; for, as Barnes very 
sensibly observes,—“ No difficulty was 
ever found or alleged, in regard to 
them, by any of the early enemies of 
Christianity. There is no evidence 
that they ever adduced them as con- 
taining a contradiction. Many of those 
enemies were acute, learned, and able; 
and they show by their writings that 
they were not indisposed to detect all 
the errors that could possibly be found 
in the sacred narrative. Now itis to he 
remembered, that the Jews were fully 
competent to show that these tables 


4 And Aram begat Aminadab; 


were incorrect, if they were really so; 
and it is clear that they were fully dis- 
posed, if possible, to do it. The fact, 
therefore, that it is not done, is clear 
evidence that they thought them to be 
correct. The same may be said of the 
acute pagans who wrote against Chris- 
tianity. None of them have called in 
question the correctness of these tables. 
This is full proof that, in a time when 
it was easy to understand these tables 
they were believed to be correct.” i 
only add, that, although Jesus had fre- 

uent occasion to answer other objec- 
tions alleged against his Messiahship, 
it does not appear, in the sacred narra- 
tive, that he ever encountered any ob- 
jection in regard to his lineage, or found 
it necessary to offer additional proof 
that he was a son or descendant of 
David and of Abraham. 

2. Judas. The names of several per- 
sons in this catalogue differ from the 
corresponding names in the Old Testa- 
ment, on account of certain peculiari- 
ties in the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages. Lightfoot says,.“ The Greek 
cannot utter 2 before a vowel in the 
iniddle of a word, nor after one in the 
end; therefore, in the middle, it leaveth 
it out, as in Josaphat, Joram, and this 
word Judas ; and in the end it changeth 
it into s, as in this and many other 
words in this chapter.” Among the 
words, thus changed in their orthogra- 
phy, a few, of frequent occurrence, may 

e named. Messiah is written Mes- 
sias, in the New Testament; Ahraham, 
Abram ; Elijah, Elias; Elisha, Eliseus ; 
Isaiah, Esaias; Rahab, Rachab; Jehosh- 
aphat, Josaphat. And his brethren. 

hese are added, being heads of the 
several tribes, and therefore worthy of 
honorable notice. Some have supposed 
that the evangelist also designed thus 
to administer additional consolation to 
the dispersed tribes, intimating their 
equal interest in the Saviour, 

3. Phares and Zara. The latter ig 
named, being a twin with the former. 
A pecntiarity like this is serviceable in 
identifying the individuals named ina 
genealogy, and distinguishing them 
from others of similar names. Nor is 
it unusual, in genealogies, to introduce 
a reference to something peculiar in the 
history of an individual, even though 
his identity be ctherwise perfectly man- 
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and Aminadab begat Naasson ; and 
Naasson begat Salmon ; 

5 And Salmon begat Booz of 
Rachab ; and Booz begat Obed of 
Ruth ; and Obed begat Jesse ; 

4 And Jesse begat David the 
king; and David the king begat 
Solomon of her that had been the 
wife of Urias ; 

7 And Solomon begat Roboam ; 
and Roboam begat Abia; and Abia 
begat Asa ; 

8 And Asa begat Josaphat; and 
Josaphat begat Joram; and Joram 
begat Ozias ; 

9 And Ozias begat Joatham ; 
and Joatham begat Achaz; and 
Achaz begat Ezekias ; 

10 And Ezekias begat Manas- 


ifest. Several instances of this kind 
occur in this chapter. T Thamar. See 
note onver.6. Her history is recorded, 
Gen. ch. xxxviii. 

5. Rachab—Ruth. See note on ver. 
6. For the general history-of these two 
women, see Josh. ch. ii., vi., and the 
Book of Ruth. 

6. The king. This epithet is added 
to denote emphatically the particular 
individual; or, more probably, because 
David was by far the most illustrious 
king who ever sat on the throne of 
Israel, and might, by way of eminence, 
eet styled treking. 1 Her that 
he been the wife of Urias. Bath- 
sheba. See 2 Sam. ch. xi. Solomon 
was the second son which was born 
to David of Bathsheba. 2 Sam. xii. 
24. 

It is commonly remarked that, in this 
genealogy, from Abraham to Joseph, 
only four females are named, each of 
whom had a striking peculiarity in her 
history. It has been said that Thamar 
was guilty of incest; Bathsheba, of 
adultery; that Rachab and Ruth were 
Gentiles, with whom the Jews might 
not legally intermarry; and that these 
four were named in preference to all 
others, to indicate that Christ came to 
save sinners and Gentiles as well as 
others. This interpretation may be 
true; but I confess it seems somewhat 
fanciful, If the evangelist desired to 
indicate certain gross sinners among the 


ses ; and Manasses begat Amon ; 
and Amon begat Josias ; 

11 And Josias begat Jechonias 
and his brethren, about the time 
ay were carried away to Baby- 
on: 

-12 And after they were brought 
to Babylon, Jechonias begat Sala- 
thiel; and Salathiel begat Zoroba- 
bel ; 

13 And Zorobabel begat Abiud ; 
and Abiud begat Eliakim; and 
Eliakim begat Azor ; 

14 And Azor begat Sadoc; and 
Sadoc begat Achim; and Achim 
begat Eliud ; 

15 And Eliud begat Hleazar ; 
and Eleazar begat Matthan; and 
Matthan begat Jacob ; 


ancestors of Jesus, for such a purpose, 
he might have found a sufficient num- 
ber among the males. Indeed, the 
names of three kings, between Joram 
and Ozias, are omitted, ver. 8; and 
many commentators suppose they are 
thus omitted on account of their scan- 
dalous wickedness. It seems improb- 
able that these should be omitted, as too 
sinful to be named, and that females 
should be introduced merely as exam- 
ples of sinfulness. It does not appear 
that Thamar was more guilty than 
Judah, or Bathsheba than David, in the 
offences which they committed; and as 
these transactions were matters of pub- 
lic history, it would seem sufficient to 
have named the males, omitting the 
females. And in regard to the two who 
were Gentiles, Iam not aware that the 
apostles ever referred to the ancestry 
of Jesus, in proof that the Gentiles are 
interested in his salvation. On the 
whole, it seems more probable that 
these four females are named on account 
of something unusual or remarkable in 
their history. See note on ver. 3. 

8. Joram begat Ozias. Ozias -is 
called Azariah, 1 Chron. iii. 12, and 
Uzziah, 2 Chron. ch. xxvi. Compare 
2 Kings xv. 5—7. He was not the 
actual son of Joram; but three inter- 
mediate ancestors, Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amaziah, are omitted. 1 Chron. iii. 
11,12. Suchomissions are not unusual 
in the Jewish catalogues of names. 
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16 And Jacob begat Joseph the 
husband of Mary, of whom was 
born Jesus, who is called Christ. 

17 So all the generations from 
Abraham to Dayid are fourteen 


Whitby mentions several similar in- 
stances in the Old Testament. 

11. Josias begat Jechonias, &c.— 
Here is another instance of omission. 
Jehoiakim was the son of Josias and 
father of Jechonias. 1 Chron. iii. 15, 
16. The remark of Lightfoot, on the 
omission of Jehoiakim, may be quoted, 
for its quaintness, if forno more: “ He, 
that was neither fit to be lamented, nor 
to be buried like one of the kings of 
Judah, was much more unfit to come 
into the line of the kings of Judah, that 
leadeth to Christ.” 

16. Of whom. That is, of Mary; 
Joseph being only the reputed father of 
Jesus. 1 Called Christ. Some have 
supposed he was thus designated in the 
pak ic registry. I am not aware that 
any evidence of sucha fact exists. The 
evangelist seems rather to mean simply 
that fhe Jesus, whose genealogy he had 
traced from Abraham through David, 
was the same who had exhibited proofs 
of Messiahship, and who was called by 
his disciples the Christ. 

17. Fourteen generations. “It is 
observable, (1.) that the apostle saith 
of the generations from Abraham to 
David, that they were in all fourteen; 
but when he comes to the second inter- 
val, he does not say, as before, the four- 
teen mentioned by him were all the 

enerations of that interval, as knowin 
that, for good reasons, he had omitte 
three belonging to that interval; but 
only that the whole number of those 
which he had named was fourteen; as 
really they were, (2.) That, in every 
one of these several intervals, they were 
under a several and distinct manner of 
government ; and the end of each inter- 
val produced some alteration in the 
state. In the first, they were under 
judges and prophets; in the second, 
under kings; and in the third, under 
Asmonean priests. The first fourteen 
brought their state to glory in the king- 
dom of David; the second, to misery in 
the captivity of Babylon; and the third, 
to glory again in the kingdom of Christ. 
The first begins with Abraham, who 
received the promise, and ends in 
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generations ; and from David until 
the carrying away into Babylon 
are fourteen generations; and from 
the carrying away into Babylon un- 
to Christ are fourteen generations. 


David, who received it again more 
clearly; the second begins with the 
building of the temple, and ends in the 
destruction of it; the third begins with 
their peeping out of misery in Babel, 
and ends in their accomplished deliver 
by Christ.”— Whitby. It may be added, 
that, to make the full number of four- 
teen in each class, David and Josiah 
must be twice counted,—each ending 
one class and commencing the next 
{ The carrying aiay.. Campbell ren- 
ders this, migration, and gives the 
following reason:—‘As this apostle 
wrote, in the opinion of all antiquity, 
chiefly for the converts from Judaism, 
he carefully avoided giving any unne- 
cessary offence to his countrymen. 
The terms captivity, exile, transporta- 
tion, subjection, were offensive; and, 
with whatever truth they might be 
applied, the Jews could not easily bear 
the application. A remarkable instance 
of their delicacy in this respect, the 
effect of national pride, we have in John 
viii. 33, where they boldly assert their 
uninterrupted freedom and indepen- 
seney in contradiction both to their 
own historians, and to their experience 
at that very time. This humor had led 
them to express some disagreeable 
events, which they could not altogether 
dissemble, by the softest names they 
could devise. Of this sort is metoike- 
sia, (uetotxecta,) by which they ex- 
pressed the most dreadful calamity that 
ad ever befallen their nation. The 
word strictly signifies no more than 
passing from one place or state to 
another. It does not even convey to 
the mind whether the change were vol- 
untary or forced.” f Into Babylon. 
See 2 Chron. ch. xxxvi. Babylon was 
situated on -both sides of the river 
Euphrates, at the distance of about six 
hundred miles, nearly east, from Jern- 
salem. It was enclosed hy walls, 
about sixty miles in circuit, eighty- 
seven feet thick, and three huedved and. 
fifty feet nee The entrance was by 
one hundred brazen gates, twenty-five 
oneach side. Notwithstanding its vast 
strength, it was taken by Cyrus, about 
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i8 Y Now the birth of Jesus 
Christ was on this wise: When 
as his mother Mary was espoused 
to Joseph, before they came to- 


B. C. 536; and by him the Jews were 
released from their captivity, which had 
continued seventy years. So entire has 
been the work of destruction, that 
scarcely enough of this once splendid 
city remains, to indicate where it actu- 
ally stood. 

18. Birth. Not alone what is ordi- 
narily designated birth, but also the 
miraculous circumstances preceding and 
attending that event. {1 On this wise. 
In the following manner; a phrase for- 
merly common, but now seldom used. 
‘I Espoused. Betrothed, or engaged to 
be married. Such engagements were 
sometimes made by Jewish parents, on 
behalf of their children, while the par- 
ties most essentially concerned were 
very young. But whether thus made, 
or by the parties themselves, from the 
making of the engagement until the 
consummation of the marriage, the affi- 
anced bride remained at the house of 
her father or guardian. Jahn says, 
“There was commonly an interval of 
ten or twelve months between the time 
when an agreement to marry was made, 
and the time when the marriage was 
celebrated. Gen. xxiv. 55; Judg. xiv. 8. 
From the time of the agreement till its 
consummation by marriage, although 
there was no intercourse between the 
bride and bridegroom, not even so much 
as an interchange of conversation, they 
were, nevertheless, considered and spo- 
ken of as man and wife. If, at the 
close of this probationary period, the 
bridegroom were unwilling for any 
cause to solemnize his engagements by 
the marriage of the bride, he was bound 
to give her a bill of divorce, the same as 
if she had been his wife. If the bride, 
on the contrary, could be convicted of 
having had any illicit intercourse with 
any person between the period of the 
promise and its consummation, she was 
condemned to be stoned, the same asif 
she had been married.” 1 Of the 
Holy Ghost. By the will and power of 
the divine spirit, without any human 
agency whatever. No person, who 
believes the account which Moses gives 
of Adam’s creation, need have any diffi- 
culty in believing that Jesus Christ 
was peculiarly the Son of God, in the 
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gether, she was found with child 
of the Holy Ghost. 

19 Then Joseph her husband, 
being a just man, and not willing 


manner of his birth as well as in his 
character. Some have denied the mi- 
raculous conception, as it seems to me, 
unnecessarily. They believe Jesus to 
have been simply a man,—nothing 
more; and they seem to imagine that 
it is inconsistent with this theory, if 
not fatal to it, to admit that his birth 
was the effect of divine and not human 
agency. But the same persons admit. 
that Adam was created by God, with- 
out the intervention of any human 
agency; and yet they do not believe 
him to have been anything more than a 
man. The samerule may apply in both 
cases. In my judgment, the fect that 
Jesus was created or begotten by the 
spirit of God, does not of itself prove 
that he was more than man; and a 
person may very consistently believe 
the one while he disbelieves the other. 
To be sure, this fact is to be taken into 
the account, with other circumstances, 
in determining the answer to the ques- 
tion,—* What think ye of Christ?” 
But, in connection with this, his lan- 
guage and conduct, while he dwelt with 
men, the manner of his death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension, and the testimony 
of his apostles concerning the subse- 
quent manifestations of his spirit and 
power,—all these and more must be 
considered. After a candid considera- 
tion of the whole subject, if any one 
shall believe that- Jesus was no more 
than a man, still he need not deny 
that his birth was miraculous. If, on 
the other hand, he shall believe that 
Jesus possessed a superhuman nature 
and spirit,—that he was, in a sense 
and to an extent in which no other per- 
son ever was or will be, the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory and the ex- 
press image of his person,—his faith 
in this great truth will be confirmed 
by the belief that he was born, not of 
the will of the flesh, or cf man, but of 
God. 

19. Husband. So accounted, in con- 
sequence of the espousals, though the 
marriage was not yet consummated, 
(see note on ver. 18,) nor had he yet 
received her as his wife into his own 
house, ver. 20. ‘1A just man. Con- 
scientious; one who would not wil- 
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to make her a public example, was 
minded to put her away privily. 
20 But while he thought on 
these things, behold, the angel of 
the Lord appeared to him in a 


lingly violate law, or countenance its 
chs poe by others. He believed it 
would be wrong to receive for a wife 
one who had been unfaithful to her 
matrimonial engagements ; and such, at 
this time, he believed to be the charac- 
terand conduct of Mary. % Notwilling 
io make her a public erample. Hewas 
not willing to expose her to public dis- 
grace, as he must if he proceeded 
against her in a public manner. Adul- 
tery, in all civilized nations, has been 
regarded us aninfamous crime. Among 
the Jews, it was punishable by death; 
though commentators differ in opinion 
whether unfaithfulness before the con- 
summation of marriage was subject to 
the extreme penalty. ' But Joseph was 
unwilling to expose one whom he loved, 
notwithstanding her supposed frailty, to 
disgrace and perpetual infamy, even if 
she escaped death. He chose to seek 
relief from his dilemma in another way. 
7 Was minded to put her away privily. 
He chose to adopt a course, prescribed 
in the law, and to dismiss privately her 
whom he had espoused. A bill of 
divorce might be given, in the presence 
of two witnesses, without specifying 
the cause. A form of such divorce is 
quoted by Lightfoot, in which it is not 
alleged that the wife had heen guilty of 
any misconduct. This private method 
Joseph was inclined to adopt, as most 
just, and at the same time most merci- 
ul. 

20. But while he thought on these 
things. He did not act hastily and 
rashly. Some are accustomed, on the 
slightest provocation, to become furious 
with passion, under the influence of 
which they abuse or sacrifice their 
friends. Others, in seasons of doubt or 
perplexity, become discouraged, and 
despair of deliverance. Joseph was 
neither furious nor desponding. He 
thought himself wronged ; yet his bet- 
ter feelings revolted against absolutely 
crushing the unfortunate. He felt that 
his own happiness, and that of her 
whom he had tenderly loved, depended 
on what he was about to do. Even 
after he had decided that a private 
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dream, saying, Joseph, thou son 
of David, fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy wife: for that 
which is conceived in her is of the 
Holy Ghost. 


divorce would be the most expedient 
method of relief from his trying and 
embarrassing condition, he postponed 
the execution of his intention, and con- 
tinued to revolve the subject in his 
mind. His forbearance and thought- 
fulness did not gounrewarded. It were 
well if all Christians would manifest a 
similar spirit, in seasons of ne ed 
or provocation. Thus doing, they might 
escape the bitter fruits of hasty and 
passionate conduct. An angel. A 
messenger appointed by God. “An 
angel is any instrument or form of the 
divine communication. This title is 
given to men, to beings of other spheres, 
to fire, storms, winds, plagues, and other 
modes by which God either publishes 
or executes his will. Gen. xxviii. 12; 
Exod. iii. 2, with Acts vii. 30; Ps. 
Ixxvili. 49; civ. 4; Acts xii. 23; Rev. i. 
20. Angel is often the name of an 
office, not of a distinct person, or con- 
scious intelligence.”— Livermore. I In 
adream. Communications were often 
made to the patriarchs and prophets, by 
dreams. How they were known to be 
divine communications, the words of 
truth, it may not be possible for us to 
understand; yet that they were such, 
we cannot doubt, inasmuch as the pre- 
dictions, which the prophets were thus 
moved by the Holy Ghost to utter, were 
so exactly and circumstantially ful- 
filled. But the age of miracles is 
passed; and reliance can no longer be 
placed on dreams. They may, and 
doubtless do, sometimes, foreshadow 
approaching events. But they so gen- 
erally take their character from the con- 
dition of the body, or from former 
subjects and habits of thought, that it 
is not wise to regard them. 7 Fear 
not to take unto thee Mary thy wife. 
Do not hesitate to receive into th 

house her whom thou hast espoused. 
Her innocence need not be doubted, nor 
any disgrace apprehended on account 
of her situation. Receive her as thy 
wife, and treat her with that kindness 
and tenderness which she has a right to 
claim. | That whichis conceived. The 


child, namely, which occasioned all his 
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21 And she shall bring forth a 
son, and thou shalt call his name 
JESUS : for he shall save his peo- 
ple from their sins. 


pereeny IIs of the Holy Ghost. 
See note on ver. 18. This removed all 
difficulty at once. Mary had com- 
mitted no crime. On the contrary, she 
was honored above all others, by being 
miraculously constituted the mother of 
the Christ. 

21. Jesus. The same as Joshua. 
See note on ver. 2. This was a com- 
mon name among the Jews, signifying 
a@ saviour, or preserver. But, when 
applied to the son of Mary, as Rosen- 
miller well remarks, it has a peculiar 
significancy, inasmuch as he is the 
Saviour of men. By this name, his offi- 
‘jal character is expressed. It is often 
oined to the word Christ, as the proper 
-ame of our Lord; the two words to- 
gether signifying the anointed or conse- 
crated Saviour. Lightfoot remarks,— 
“That the name of Jesus is so often 
added to the name of Christ in the 
New Testament, is not only that there- 
by Christ might be pointed out for the 
Saviour,—which the name Jesus sig- 
nifies; but also that Jesus might be 
pointed out for pel true Christ, 
against the unbelief of the Jews; who, 
though they acknowledged a certain 
Messiah, or Christ, yet they stiffly 
denied that Jesus of Nazareth was he.” 
The peculiar reason why this name 
should be given to him immediately 
follows the command. 1 For-he shall 
save his people. It was his office to 
save; therefore was he called Jesus, 
or Saviour. As the salvation wrought 
by him should be so exceedingly im- 
ortant in its nature, and so unlimited 
in extent, he might well be called, by 
way of eminence, Zhe Saviour, His 
mission was not confined to his own 
nation, nor to any other portion of the 
human family. It suited not the infi- 
nitely merciful purpose of God, that 
the richest of all his blessings should 
be bestowed on some, and withheld 
from cthers. Hence he spake by the 
rophet concerning Jesus,—‘It is a 
fight thing that thou shouldest be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Ja- 
ob, and to restore the preserved of 

rael; I will also give thee for a 
light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest 

: 2 


"Christ’s mission. 
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22 Now all this was done, that 
it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 


saying, 


be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth.’—Isa. xlix. 6. His people. 
Some have supposed that a less num- 
ber than the whole race of man is here 
indicated. But the general testimony 
of the Scriptures justifies the belief that 
his people, as here used, is equivalent to 
allmen. Ps. 11. 8; John xvii. 2,10; 1 
Cor. xv. 27,28. Various other cireum- 
stances combine to confirm this belief, 
(1.) The impartial goodness of the God 
and father of the spirits of all flesh. 
Ps. exlv. 9; Matt. v. 44—48; 1 John iv. 
8—10. (2.) The declared object. of 
Gen. xxii. 18, with 
Acts iii, 25, 26, and Gal. iii. 16; John 
iii. 17; Eph. i. 9,10; Phil. ii. 9—115; 1 
John iv. 9,14. (3.) The testimony of 
Jesus and his apostles, that he came to 
save all, especially sinners. Matt. ix. 
13; xviil. 11; John xii. 32; xvii. 2; 1 
Tim. i. 15; 11. 6; Heb. 1. 9; 1 Johnii. 
2. Such are the number and character 
of those whom Jesus had commission 
tosave. I Brom their sins. Not from 
some trivial danger or distress; but 
from that sinfulness which is the occa- 
sion of the most frequent and intense 
misery. Not from the consequences of 
sin, leaving the root of the evil undis- 
turbed; but from sin itself. The sal- 
vation which Jesus Christ came to 
accomplish is a deliverance from sin- 
fulness, a purification from unright- 
eousness, a ones from spicules 
in the language of Dr. A. Clarke, a 
“deliverance from all the power, guilt, 
and pollution of sin.” “Less than 
this,” he adds, “is not spoken of in the 
gospel; and less than this would he 
unbecoming the gospel.” Matt. xxvi. 
28; John 1.29; Tit. ii. 14; 1 John i. 
7,9. Salvation, then, may be regarded 
as a change from sinfulness to_holi- 
ness; ‘remission of sins; emendation 
of life; peace of mind; hope of eternal 
life; and endless happiness itself.” - 
Rosenmiiller. : 
22,23. The remarkable events which 
he had recorded, bore such a striking 
resemblance to an ancient prophecy, 
that the evangelist quotes it, declaring 
that it was thus fulfilled or verified. 
The prophecy is recorded, Isa. vii. 14. 
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23 Behold, a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bring forth a 
son, and they shall call his name 


I That it might be fulfilled. “Liter- 
ally, that it might be verified. The 
conjunction, in all such cases, denotes 
no more than that there was as exact a 
conformity between the event and the 
assage quoted, as there could have 
een, if the former had been effected 
merely for the accomplishment of the 
latter. God does not bring about an 
event because some prophet has fore- 
told it; but the prophet was inspired to 
foretell it, because God had previously 
decreed the event.”—Campbell. I Be- 
hold, a virgin, &c. When this proph- 
ecy was uttered, the Jewish’ nation, 
under Ahaz, was in apparent danger of 
utter destruction. The prophet Isaiah 
was sent to encourage the people, in 
their distress ; and he then spake of this 
miraculous conception. uch differ- 
ence of opinion has been expressed in 
regard to the primary import of the 
prediction; some understanding it to 
refer to an event which should be wit- 
nessed by Ahaz, as a sign of deliver- 
ance, and others understanding it to re- 
fer directly and only to the manner of 
our Saviour’s birth. The latter opinion, 
which on the whole appears the more 
reasonable, is thus expressed by Light- 
foot. “King Ahaz was afraid lest the 
enemies, that were now upon him, 
might destroy Jerusalem, and utterly 
consume the house of David. The 
Lord meets this fear by a signal and 
most remarkable promise,—namely, 
‘that sooner should a pure virgin bring 
forth a child, than the family of Davi 
perish.’ And the promise yields a 
double comfort ; namely, of Christ here- 
after to be born of a virgin, and of their 
security from the imminent danger of 
the city and house of David. So that, 
although that prophecy, of a virgin’s 
bringing forth a son, should not be ful- 
filled till many hundreds of years after, 
yet,at that present time, when the proph- 
ecy was made, Ahaz had a certain and 
notable sign that the house of David 
should be safe and secure from the 
danger that hung over it, as much as 
if the eet had said, ‘Be not so 
troubled, O Ahaz; does it not seem an 
impossible thing to thee, and that never 
will happen, that a pure virgin should 
become a mother? But I tell thee, a 
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Emmanuel, which being interpre- 
ted is, God with us. : 
24 Then Joseph, being raised 


ure virgin shall bring forth a son, 
As the house of David perish.’ ” 
This was accomplished at the Saviour’s 
birth. And it 1s remarkable, that al- 
though the kingdom and _ house of 
David continued, in form at least, until 
that event occurred, yet it then per- 
ished. The nation was utterly de- 
stroyed and scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, by the Romans, and_no one 
pretends now to identify a single indi- 
vidual of the posterity of David. I Em- 
manuel. God with us. This, like 
most Jewish names, is significant. See 
note on ver. 21. Thus, Elijah Egil 
God the Lord; Eli, my Lord; Eleazar 
help of God; Isaiah, the salvation o 
the Lord; Lemuel, God with them. 
For the manner in which names were 
given to Jewish children, and the cir- 
cumstances to which they referred, see 
Gen. xxx. 6, &c.; 1 Sam. iv. 21. Di- 
vine assistance being foretold by the 
prophet, he might well designate the 
child, who was the promised sign, by 
the name of Emmanuel, God with us, 
or God helpeth us, and this in strict 
accordance with Jewish usage. Never- 
theless, whether Jesus were human, 
superhuman, or divine, is a question 
which cannot be determined by the 
name alone. If the name were suf- 
ficient proof, it would be easy to find in 
the Old Testament a multitude of divin- 
ities; literally, lords many, and gods 
many. 1 Cor. viii. 5. Being inter- 
pes This expression is considered, 

y many, as sufficient proof that Mat- 
thew did not write his gospel in the 
Hebrew language. If he wrote in He- 
brew, to Hebrews, for what reason, it 
is pertinently inquired, should he give 
interpretations of Hebrewnames? But 
this he does, frequently; hence it is 
concluded that he wrote, not in Hebrew, 
but, in some other language, probably 
the Greek, in which such interpreta- 
tions were necessary, that the signifi- 
cant names of persons and places might 
be fully understood. But if he wrote 
first in Hebrew and afterwards in 
Greek, as others suppose, perhaps these 
explanations were added only in the 
Greek copy, which is doubtless the 
original of all the existing versions of 
his gospel. 
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from sleep, did as the angel of the 
Lord had bidden him, and took 
unto him his wife: 

25 And knew her not till she 
had brought forth her first-born 
roa and he called his name JE- 

Ss. 


24. Joseph manifested a truly filial 
spirit. He believed his heavenly Fa- 
ther, and obeyed his command. He 
took to his house his espoused wife, 
and sheltered her from the storms of 
obloquy and derision which she would 
else have encountered. He sought 
no further proof of her innocence; 
but, believing the divine testimony, 
he received her cheerfully, and thence- 
forth hoped and quietly waited for 
the salvation of the Lord. Lam. iii. 
26. 

25. Her first-born son. The perpet- 
ual virginity of Mary is an article of 
faith in the Romish church; and many 
Protestants have cherished the same 
belief. That she remained a virgin 
until Jesus was born, having no matri- 
monial connexion with her husband, 
seems to be distinctly asserted by the 
evangelist, and necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of the’ prediction. But that she 
continued so until the end of life, is not 
so clear, Matt. xili. 55, 56, and other 
passages, as well as the phraseology in 
this verse, would seem to imply the 
contrary. It is not, I conceive, a ques- 
tion of very great importance. It is 
sufficient for us that the Saviour was 
born of a virgin. We may safely leave 
the subsequent condition of the mother, 
where the Scriptures have left it,—in 
doubt and obscurity. Jesus. The 
name before required to be given, ver. 
21. Before this name was rome | 
given, at the circumcision on the eight 
day, other circumstances occurred, some 
of them marvellous, and all very inter- 
esting, which are recorded by Luke, ii. 
8—20. 

Two general observations may not be 
out of place, at the close of this ea fet: 
(i.) When God brought his well-be- 
loved Son into this world, he did not 
cause him to spring from the noble, or 
rich, or powerful. On the contrary, 
although his mother and his reputed 
father were of the house of David, 
they were in humble life; and even the 
Pharisees afterwards taunted him, on 
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OW when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea in the 


days of Herod the king, behold, 


there came wise men from the east 
to Jerusalem, 


this aecount. Mark vi. 3; John vi. 42. 
Not even the most determined infidel, 
therefore, can allege that Jesus was 
presented to the Jewish nation as the 
promised Messiah, hy a stratagem of 
state or ecclesiastical policy; for the 
rulers of both church and state were his 
most determined opposers continually, 
It remains to be considered by what 
power he accomplished the work, of 
which the Christian church is a monu- 
ment, even to this day. If he were an 
impostor, let this mystery be satisfac- 
torily solved. But if he were truly the 
Christ, the Son of God, there is no 
mystery in this matter. God helped 
him, and therefore he could do all 
things. I-regard this fact as one of 
the strong proofs that the Lord Jesus 
Christ was the promised Messiah. @) 
He, who was appointed to save a 
others from sin, should himself be pure. 
A mere man, born in the ordinary man- 
ner, might have been absolutely and 
entirely sanctified, from his birth; but 
this would be no less a miracle, than 
the conception of Jesus by the divine 
energy. He partook of humanity so far 
as to be subject to pain and acquainted 
with grief. He was even subject to 
temptation. Yet he was without sin; 
holy, harmless, undefiled. Sucha high 
priest became us; and such was the 
necessary qualification of one appointed 
to such a high and holy ministry. Heb. 
Vii. 25—28. 
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1. When Jesus was born. That is, 
after the birth of Jesus. This adverb 
is often used in a similar indefinite 
sense; not indicating that two events 
were simultaneous, nor defining the pre- 
cise interval between them.  Bethle- 
hemof Jiidea. Bethlehem signifies the 
house of bread. There were two towns 
of this name; one, in the inheritance 
of Zebulun, Josh. xix. 15; and one, in 
the land of Judah, Judg. xvii. 7. The 
latter was the birth-place of our Lord. 


ie 
2 Saying, Where is he that 


It was also called Ephratah. Ruth iv. 
11; Micah v. 2. This name also de- 
notes abundance or fruitfulness. It 
may have been originally applied, and 
Bethlehem also, on account of the fer- 
tility of the soil. This place was about 
six miles southerly from Jerusalem, 
where there still remains a village con- 
taining about ten or twelve hundred 
inhabitants, Christians and Mahomet- 
ans, who are said to live quietly to- 
ether. It is on elevated ground, and 
rom the eastward may be seen at a 
very considerable distance. Here Da- 
vid was born; and hence it is called the 
city of David. Luke ii. 4. Tradition 
points out the exact spot where Jesus 
was born, over which stands a monas- 
tery. The tradition may be correct, 
and it may not. Little reliance can be 
placed on the accuracy of minute details, 
at such a distance of time, when the 
are afforded by tradition alone. It 
would be gratifying, doubtless, to know 
the precise spot where the birth, labors, 
miracles, sufferings, crucifixion, burial, 
resurrection, and ascension, of our Lord 
occurred. But it should be remem- 
bered, that his mission was not of a 
local nature; it was designed, not for 
the exclusive benefit of any particular 
city or country, but for the general 
geod of the whole human race. If, 
therefore, we were not informed ‘even 
on what continent he was born, still 
his precepts and promises would be 
equally important and precious. And 
we may well suppose that what is 
revealed, in regard to localities, was 
so revealed, not because these cir- 
cumstances were of great importance 
in themselves, but rather to convince 
men, especially the Jews, that the an- 
cient prophecies had their fulfilment 
circumstantially as well as generally; 
and thus to confirm their faith both in 
the predictions and their accomplish- 
ment. 1 Jn the days. In the time, 
or, during the reign; a form of speech 
not yet entirely obsolete, but seldom 
used at present. Herod the king. 
This was the Herod, generally denom- 
inated the Great. So far as great- 
ness depends on notorious wicked- 
ness, this appellation might=justly be- 
long to Herod. Yet we shall do well 
to remember that there is a vast differ- 
ence between the Great and the Good. 
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is born King of the Jews? for 


Herod was called king, though in fact 
he was no more than a king’s ay or 
viceroy. Judea had been conquered by 
the Romans, and was at this time a 
province of that mighty empire, which, 
under Augustus Cesar, extended over 
the known world. Herod held his ap- 
pointment from the emperor, and exer- 
cised this delegated authority about 
thirty-seven years. It may be remark- 
ed, however, that he actually exercised 
a power of such a tyrannous and de- 
spotic nature, as would now be scarcely 
tolerated under even an absolute mon- 
archy. Of this, there is sufficient evi- 
dence in this chapter alone. 1 Wise 
men from the east. Campbell trans- 
lates, Eastern magians; and observes, 
that the magians “were a particular 
class, party, or prefcenion, among the 
orientals, as much as Stoics, Peripate- 
tics, and Epicureans, were, among the 
Greeks ;” hence the term, wise men, is 
too indefinite. “The studies of the 
magians seem to have been princi- 
pally in astronomy, natural philosophy, 
and theology. It is from them we 
derive the terms, magic and magician ; 
words which were doubtless used origi- 
nally in a , but are now always 
used ina bad, sense.” Some have sup- 
posed that these wise men or magians, 
who came to seek for the newly born 
child, were Jews, who had long lived in 
the eastern regions, and had attached 
themselves to this sect; but retaining 
their faith in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and believing that the ancient prop ecies 
were about to be fulfilled, they hailed 
the appearance of the star as an omen 
of full ment. ‘Jerusalem. The capi- 
tal city of Judea; a a distinguished 
above all others, by the memorable 
events which occurred in it, by bein 
the place where God peculiarly mani- 
fested his presence in the temple, h 
the glories and miseries of its inhabi- 
tants, and by the circumstances con- 
nected with its destruction. 

2. King ofthe Jews, At this period 
a very general opinion prevailed in the 
east, that a remarkable person was 
about to appear in Judea, who should 
obtain the empire of the world. It was 
natural that the Jews should entertain 
this opinion; because their prophets 

ad so accurately defined the period 
when the Messiah should appear, and 
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we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship 
him. 

3 When Herod the king had 


had_ spoken of his reign in language 
similar . that ‘nee pas in describ- 
ing eart wer and glory. Josephus 
the Jewis Taistioh, i decd the 
violent —— of his countrymen 
against the Romans, says, ‘‘ What did 
the most elevate them, in undertaking 
this war, was an ambiguous oracle that 
was found also in their sacred writings, 
how about that time one from their 
country should become governor of the 
habitable earth.” That the same opin- 
ion was entertained by others, besides 
Jews, is evident from the testimony of 
the Roman historians,-Tacitus, Sueto- 
nius, and others. It is very probable 
that these eastern magians cherished 
the same expectation. And when they 
witnessed the sign in the heavens, they 
supposed this powerful prince had ap- 
peared. They naturally went to the 
chief city of the Jews, to inquire for 
him. Ais star. The ancients had 
much regard to astrology, and believed 
that new stars oftex appeared at the 
birth or death of eminent men. The 
comet which blazed forth, about the 
time when Julius Casar was assassin- 
ated, was supposed to have some mys- 
terious connexion with that event. And 
it is related that a new star or comet 
appeared when Augustus became empe- 
ror, which he called the star of his na- 
tivity. The magians made astronomy 
(which was then intimately connected 
with astrology) one of their principal 
studies, and probably entertained the 
common opinion of their class in regard 
to new stars. Jn the east. That is, 
while we were in the east, we saw his 
star. They came from the east; had 
they seen the star eastward from them- 
selves, and followed it, they would have 
travelled from Jerusalem, not towards 
it. Zo worship him. To reverence, 
or honor him. The honors paid to 
sovereigns were anciently denominated 
worship. The original indicates merely 
prostration in token of honor and sub- 
mission. Whether or not divine honor, 
such as the word worship now implies, 
ought to be rendered to Christ by 
his disciples, there is no evidence that 
the magians supposed him to be more 
than an earthly prince, or that they 
9x 
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heard these things, he was troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him. 

4 And when he had gathered all 
the chief priests and scribes of 


designed to render any other worshi 
than was customarily paid to suc 
princes. 

3. Had heard these things.—He had 
not yet seen the wise men. But their 
inquiries concerning such a subject, at 
such a time, would doubtless occasion 
much excitement, and Herod could not 
long remain ignorant of it. ‘I Was 
troubled. Herod had been guilty of 
much wickedness, and knew that he 
was hated by his subjects. They hated 
him, because he was appointed by the 
Romans, their conquerors and oppres- 
sors, to rule over them ; they hated him, 
for his own oppressions; they hated 
him, for his eruel and sanguinary dispo- 
sition. They were ready to rebel against 
him at any moment. All this Herod 
well knew. He also knew that they 
were in constant expectation of a 
deliverer, who should break the Roman 
yoke, and exalt their nation to the 

ighest dignity. He was greatly agi- 
tated, therefore, at the intelligence, that 
wise men had seen the sign of this 
expected monarch, and that they were 
inquiring publicly concerning him. The 
least he could reasonably expect was a 
violent outbreak or insurrection among 
the Jews, which might pean shake 
the foundation of his throne. And 
all Jerusalem with him. The excite- 
ment was yery general. Hered’s friends, 
those whowere dependent on him for 
places of honor and profit, were par- 
takers of his fears. His opposers, and 
those who had been oppressed and 
afflicted by him, rejoiced in pope of 
deliverance, and perhaps feared that he 
would be guilty of renewed iniquity, in 
consequence of the prevailing excite- 
ment. ‘The whole city was disturbed ; 
some being agitated by hope, some by 
fear, and some by both together. 

4. Chief priests and scribes of the 
people. ‘The Jewish Sanhedrim is pro- 
bably here meant. This was the high- 
est tribunal among the Jews, having 
both civil and ecclesiastical power. It 
was composed of priests and others, to 
the number of seventy or seventy-two. 
the high priest being always one of 
them. “When the Sanhedrim con- 
sisted of Priests, Levites, and Israelites, 
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the people together, he demanded 
of them where Christ should be 
born. 5 

5 And they said unto him, In 


as Maimonides teacheth, under the word 
chief priests, are comprehended the two 
former,—namely, whosoever of the cler- 
gy were members of the Sanhedrim ; 
and under the scribes of the people, are 
comprehended all those of the Sanhe- 
drim who were not of the clergy.”— 
Lightfoot. The scribes were so called, 
from the fact that their occupation was 
altogether of a literary character. They 
were much engaged in writing. They 
kept the public registers, wrote con- 
tracts and divorces, and expounded the 
law. Especially they were the “ fathers 
of the traditions,” held in as much rey- 
erence by them, and by the Jews gene- 
rally, as the written law. They were 
not a religious sect, but only a distinct 
class or profession. Some of them were 
Pharisees, some Sadducees. They are 
called lawyers, Luke vii. 30, and doctors 
of the law, Luke v.17. Of this class 
and of the priests, the Sanhedrim was 
composed; and hence this body was 
considered competent to decide any 

uestion, civil or spiritual. Her 
therefore appealed to this assembly for 
information, in this season of perplexity ; 
calling them together for the special 
purpose of hearing and answering his 

uestion, Where. It is observable 
that Herod did not inquire when the 
Messiah or Christ should be born. He 
well knew it was the settled opinion of 
the priests and scribes, and all who pro- 
fessed to understand and believe the 
prophecies, that the time had come; 
and all were in daily expectation of his 
appearance. The only question which 
remained was, where he should be born ; 
and this question only was proposed. 
Herod doubtless concealed from the 
Sanhedrim his intention; else he could 
not have expected to receive a true 
answer. He could not suppose them 
ignorant of the circumstances which had 
troubled him; and there is no evidencé 
that they were less anxious than others 
for the accession and reign of the pro- 
mised deliverer. Like many other 
wicked men, he assumed the guise of 
sanctity, and endeavored to persuade 
the Sanhedrim, as afterwards the ma- 
gians, that he desired to know the place 
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Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is 
written by the prophet, 

6 And thou Bethlehem, in the 
land of Juda, art not the least 


where Christ should be born, that he 
might be among the first to pay him 
due homage. / 

5. They said. There was no hesita- 
tion in answering Herod’s question. 
The language of the prophecy was so 
plain, and the subject already been 
considered with sych frequency and 
interest, that the answer was ready at 
once. Zhe prophet. Micah v. 2. 
The prophecy is very express, both as 
to the character of Christ, and the place 
of his birth. It was well understood, 
even among the common pen that 
Christ should be born in Bethlehem; 
insomuch, that some were unwilling to 
believe that Jesus was the Christ, not- 
withstanding his mighty works, merely 
because they thought he was not born 
in that place. John vii. 42. 

6. The quotation from the prophet is 
by no means exact. The difference of 

raseology is even greater than usual. 
But the main point, so far as it had 
reference to Herod’s question, is pre- 
served ; the place is distinctly indicated. 
And it has been observed, that Matthew 
is not responsible for the inaccuracy of 
the quotation. He reports the answer 
as given by the Sanhedrim. This is all 
he professes to do. He does not pro- 
nounce their quotation accurate or inac- 
curate. This was the answer they 
gave; and it seems to have been satis- 
factory to Herod. Art not the least. 
Or, though thou be little. This place 
had not been altogether obscure and 
undistinguished; for here David was 
born, and his name had given honor to 
it. It was called the city of David. 
But it was destined to yet higher honor. 
It was to become the birth-place of a 
greater than David,—even David’s Lord. 
Ps. ex. 1; Luke xx. 44. The birth of 
a distinguished individual, or the occur- 
rence of an important event, was always 
supposed to confer honor on the place. 
Witness the pilgrimages of Chmnstians 
to Jerusalem, and of Mahometans to 
Mecea. And, in the present age, what 
American does not feel an unusual thrill 
of emotion, when he stands in Faneuil 
Ball, or on Bunker Hill, and remembers 
that the birth of his political freedom 
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among the princes of Juda: for 
out of thee shall come a Gov- 
ernor, that shall rule my people 
Israel. 

7 Then Herod, when he had 
privily called the wise men, in- 
quired of them diligently what 
time the star appeared. 

8 And he sent them to Bethle- 


and religious liberty was so intimately 
connected with events that there trans- 
Mae Much more should the place be 
onored which gave birth to Him who 
redeems us from spiritual bondage, and 
bestows on us the liberty of the children 
of God. Rom. viii. 21. 7 Rule. This 
word, in the original, signifies to rule or 
vern as a shepherd governs his flock. 
tis a government of love and mercy. 
Our Saviour adopts the same figure, in 
describing the relation between himself 
and his people. Johnx.1—18. There 
is nothing oppressive or tyrannical in 
the government of our heavenly King. 
God sent him not to destroy, but to 
preserve. He gave him power over all, 
that he might give them eternal life. 
Luke ix. 56; John xvii. 2. 

7. Privily called. Herod seems to 
have formed ‘his resolution at once, and 
to have determined on the preservation 
of his power by an act of atrocious 
wickedness. But to accomplish this, it 
was necessary to conceal his purpose, 
lest it should be counteracted. ence 
he called these wise men, and conferred 
with them secretly and privately. Yet 
there was One who discerned the intent 
of his heart, and to whom the inmost 
recesses of all hearts are distinctly visi- 


ble. 1 John iii. 20. ‘I Diligently. 
Carefully ; particularly. He made a 
close examination, to ee against 
mistake or deception. What time. 


He naturally supposed the star apperee 
at the time when the birth of this new 
king occurred. He had now approached 
towards the consummation of his pur- 
pose. He had ascertained the time 
and place. It only remained to identify 
the individual, that he might, by one 
blow, crush his rival, and secure the 

eaceable possession of the throne to 
feneell and his posterity. Had he 
taken counsel of the wise, instead of 
his own passions, he might have pur- 
sued a more judicious course. Acts v. 
88, 39. 
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hem, and said, Go, and search dil- 
igently for the young child; and 
when ye have found hum, bring me 
word again, that I may come and 
worship him also. 

9 When they had heard the 
king, they departed; and lo, the 
star, which they saw in the east, 
went before them, till it came and 


8. Search diligently. Make a_tho- 
rough examination. e plan of Herod 
was deeply laid; and he omitted noth- 
ing which worldly wisdom indicated as 
necessary. He sent the very men who 
were most anxious to ascertain the fact, 
and encouraged them to be diligent and 
careful in their investigation. And, lest 
he should be suspected of some evil 
design, he professed an earnest desire to 
render homage to the new prince. It is 
the fate of wicked men to be suspicious. 
They fear that others see through the 
cloak by which they endeavor to hide 
their sinfulness. They imagine them- 
selves suspected. And, not unfre- 
quently. they create the very suspicions 
they fear, by their efforts to avoid or 
counteract them. Herod adopted a 
course very usual insimilar cases. He 
professed a deep interest in a matter in 
which good men were engaged, and 
a tha good men in a labor, good in 
itself, but intended to be converted to an 
evil purpose. I Worship him also. 
Rather, that I also may come and wor- 
ship him. Herod professed the utmost 
submission and loyalty. One might 
suppose he was entirely destitute of 
ambition, or was weary of the cares 
of government. He seemed perfectly 
ready to abdicate in favor of the new- 
born prince, and to lay all his honors at 
his feet. His subsequent conduct, how- 
ever, reveals the true state of his heart, 
—a sample of many others. Ps. lv. 
21. 

9. The star. Of course, we are not 
to understand that this was what we 
generally denominate a star. The stars 
are large bodies, almost the smallest 
(if we include the planets) being much 
larger than the earth. It is absurd, 
therefore, to suppose that one of these, 
or one like these, was placed so near 
the earth as to point out the way toa 
particular city or village. Probably 
what the wise men saw was a meteoric 
or other luminous body, prepared for 
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stood over where the young child 
was. 

10 When they saw the star, 
they rejoiced with exceeding great 
oy. 
4 v1 “| And when they were 
come into the house, they saw the 
young child with Mary his mother, 


that purpose, of proper size and bril- 
liancy to guide them on their way. 
Some have supposed that the light 
which they saw, while they were yet in 
the east, had some connexion with the 
event recorded, Luke ii. 9. It has been 
suggested, also, that after this luminous 
pedy appeared in the direction of Jeru- 
salem, which induced the wise men to 
direct their steps thither, it was seen no 
more, until, upon their departure from 
that city, its light again became neces- 
sary for their guidance. 1 Stood over 
the place. This affords additional proof 
that the star was no more than a meteor, 
or other small luminous body, at no 
great distance from the earth. But 
whatever it may have been, it was ap- 
pointed as the guide to the place where 
the young child was, and to the indi- 
vidual himself. It may not be entirely 
fanciful to remark, that the wise men 
found Christ bodily, as all others must 
find him spiritually,—by divine assist- 
ance. John vi. 44, 65. Short-sighted 
and erring as we are, we could not of 
ourselves trace our way through the 
wilderness of sin to the footstool of the 
blessed Saviour. But the eye which 
never slumbers will watch over us, 
and the-light which shineth contin- 
ually will guide us, until we feel the 
sanctifying influence of Christ’s pres- 
ence. Under such guidance we may 
walk with confidence, trusting that, 
in due time, we shall behold our Sav- 
jour, and be conformed to his glo- 
rious image, 1 John iii. 2; Rom. viii. 
29. 

10. Great joy. Their joy, at again 
beholding the guiding ughe indicates 
the earnestness of their search, and the 
value they attached to the object sought. 
If they thus rejoiced in hope of findin 
an earthly king, for such they sappont 
him to be, much more should we rejoice 
in believing that we shall be guided to 
our spiritual ruler, the Shepherd of our 
souls, 

11. Fell down and worshipped. See 
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and fell down, and worshipped 
him: and when they had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto 
him gifts; gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh. 

12 And being warned of God 
in a dream that they should not 
return to Herod, they departed 


note on ver. 2. The token of homage 
or worship, as rendered to princes and 
others in authority, was prostration of 
the body. “In this act, the person 
kneels, and puts his head between his 
knees, his forehead at the same time 
touching the ground.” The same cus- 
tom still prevails in the east. ‘I Gifts. 
It was usual then, and in many places 
now, to offer rich gifts to the great and 
pe as a means of securing favor. . 

e Gen, xxxii. 13—20, and xxxili. 3. 
We also should offer a gift to our spirit- 
ual ruler; not perishable oods, as gold 
and spices, but our own Bake This, 
and this only, is required of Christ’s 
disciples. Anything short of this is 
comparatively vain and useless. Gold. 
The offerings which they presented 
were valuable. And it was mercifully 
ordered that these presents should be 
bestowed at a time when the family 
had so much need, being about to de- 
part into the land of Egypt. ‘1 Frank- 
incense. “An odoriferous gum, an- 
ciently much burnt in the temples, and 
now used in medicine. It exudes from 
incisions made in the tree during the 
heat of summer; the largest and best 
trees are called male incense. Some 
frankincense is still brought from the 
East Indies, but that of Arabia or Syria 
is much preferred to it. The form of the 
tree, from which it is extracted, does 
not appear to be distinctly ascertained.” 
—Jones. SI Myrrh, “A gum yielded 
by a tree, common in Arabia; which is 
about five cubits high, its wood hard, 
and its trunk thorny. Scripture notices 
two kinds; one, which runs of itself, 
without incision; the other, a kind 
which was employed in perfumes, and 
in embalming, to preserve the body 
from corruption.’—Calmet. For this 
last named purpose, it was used by the 
disciples of our Lord, after his crucifix- 
ion. John xix. 39. 

12. Warned of God. Jesus declares 
that all righteousness, or all righteous 
ordinances were to be fulfilled in him. 
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fnto their own country another 
_ way. 

13 And when they were depart- 
ed, behold, the angel of the Lord 
appeareth to Joseph in a dream, 
saying, Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and flee into 
Egypt, and be thou there until I 
bring thee word: for Herod will 
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seek the young child to destroy 
him. 

14 When he arose, he took the 
young child and his mother by 
night, and departed into Egypt: 

15 And was there until the 
death of Herod: that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying, 


Matt. iii. 15. See also Isa. xlii. 21. 
Hence it was proper that he should be 
circumcised, and be presented in the 
temple, at the times and with the cere- 
monies prescribed inthe law. But this 
could not lave been done, nor even 
could his life have been preserved, with- 
out a miracle, had Herod received im- 
_ mediate information where he was. 
This information, therefore, was not 
iven, by.divine direction. Thus does 
od watch over and preserve his chil- 
dren from harm, yet not interposing 
miraculously, except in extraordinary 
ceases. In a dream. This was, in 
some sense, miraculous; yet less so, per- 
haps, than any other method of accom- 
plishing the same result. It was suffi- 
cient, that a strong impression should 
be made upon the minds of the magi- 
ans, that it would be injudicious, dan- 
gerous, or wrong, to return home by the 
way of Jerusalem, or to have any fur- 
ther conference with Herod; and this 
could as easily be made in a dream as 
otherwise. See note, Matt. i. 20. 

13. Flee into Egypt. The boundary 
of Egypt was not more than about sixty 
miles from Bethlehem; it was, therefore, 
aconvenient place of retreat. It afforded 
a secure refuge, because it was beyond 
the power and jurisdiction of Herod. 
Many Jews resided there, and enjoyed 
many privileges ; having places of wor- 
ship, and liberty to profess and practise 
their own religion. Joseph was among 
his kindred, even while in a land of 
strangers. “It is remarkable that this 
is the only time in which our Saviour was 
out of Palestine, and that this was in the 
land where the children of Israel had suf- 
fered so much and so long under the op- 
pression of the Hayptian kings. The 
very land,which was the land of bondage 
and groaning for the Jews, became now 
the fand of safety and refuge for the 
new-born king of the Jews.”—Barnes. 
It may be added, as a coincidence not 
Jess striking, that the land, to which 


God sent Joseph of old, that he might 
escape perils among his own brethren, 
and might save,much people alive,— 
Gen. |. 20,—was the same to which he 
now sent his well-heloved Son, that he 
might escape the impending danger, 
fulfil his mission, and give life to the 
world. Yo destroy him. To kill 
him. The extent of the danger was 
communicated to Joseph, that he might 
be the more pect moved. The 

rediction was fulfilled, as is evident 
from the subsequent account. 

14. By night. In this case, as in 
others, Joseph manifested an obedient 
spirit. He was ready to obey God, so 
far as his will was made known. Thus 
doing, he found that Prosperity, rotec- 
tion, and peace, which are ever the por- 
tion of the obedient. He departed by 
night, not waiting even for the morning. 
It is the interest as well as the duty of 
men, to obey the divine commands 
readily and promptly. It was so in this 
case. Herod was less likely to be 
informed of his departure, than if he 
had gone publicly, and less able to pre- 
vent his escape, by making immediate 
pursuit. 

15. Until the death of Herod. The 

recise duration of this residence in 

gyPl, is not known; nor is there an 
authentic account of the events which 
occurred there. No reliance can be 
placed on those epecryphay stories 
which have been published, concerning 
the infancy of our Lord. Herod is sup- 
posed to have died before Jesus had at- 
tained the age of four years; and some 
fix the date even earlier. He died of a 
most painful and loathsome disease, 
after enduring such horrible torture and 
anguish, as induced the beholders to 
say, “that God inflicted this punish- 
ment on the king, on account of his 
great impiety.”—Josephus. See note 
onver.16. ‘ILhat it might be fulfilled. 
The language here quoted from the 
prophet,—Hosea xi. 1,—undoubtedly 
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s 


on. 

16 §| Then Herod, when he 
saw that he was mocked of the 
wise men, was exceeding wroth, 


had primary reference to the great de- 
liverance of the Israelites by the hand 
of Moses. It is said to be fulfilled, in 
the case of Jesus, in that accommo- 
dated sense, in which the prophets are 
frequently quoted by the New Testa- 
ment writers. The meaning is, that 
the event was so strikingly similar to 
the one anciently predicted, that the 
prophecy seemed as actually fulfilled in 
the one case as in the other. The 
prophet referred to an event already 
ast. Yet the evangelist, by accommo- 
ation, applied his language to an event 
which occurred some centuries subse- 
quently. The-same remarks are arp 
cable to many other cases, in which 
similar phraseology occurs. This man- 
ner of applying ancient predictions, or 
proverbs, was not unusual among the 
orientals, as has been proved by Dr. 
Wiseman. I quote a portion of his 
remarks from the Universalist Exposi- 
tor, Vol. III. (N. S.) p. 250,—* (1.) 
The phrase, to be fulfilled, is so used, 
and that in a declaratory form, and not 
merely as in the instance are by Wet- 
stein. In a fuller life of St. Ephrem 
than the one he quotes, we have this 
remarkable passage : ‘ And in him was 
fulfilled the word which was spoken 
concerning Paul to Ananias, He is a 
vessel of election to me. Acts ix. 15.’ 
The author is here speaking of St. 
Ephrem, and clearly expresses himself, 
that the words, which he applies to him, 
were really spoken of another. But the 
saint himself, (St. Ephrem,) the oldest 
writer extant in that language, uses this 
lirase in a more remarkable manner. 
‘or he thus speaks of Aristotle: ‘In 
him was fulfilled that which was writ- 
ten concerning Solomon the wise; that 
of those who were before or after, there 
has not been one equal to him in wis- 
dom. 1 Kings iii. 12.’ (2.) The ex- 
pression, as tz ts rwritlen, or, as the 
prophet says, is used precisely in the 
same manner, St. Ephrem uses it 
manifestly to introduce a mere adapta- 
tion of a scriptural text—‘ Those who 
are in error have hated the source of 
assistance; as it is written, The Lord 
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and sent forth, and slew all the 
children that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coasts thereof, 
from two years old and under, 
according to the time which he 


awoke like one who slept. Ps: lxxviii- 
65.’ To see the force of this application, 
the entire passage (in Ephrem) must be 
read. (3.) Even the strongest of all 
such expressions, this is he of whom it 
is written, is used with the same free- 
dom by these early oriental writers. In 
the Acts of St. Ephrem, which I have 
more than once quoted, it is so applied. 
For example, a of the saint, fi. 
e. of St. Ephrem,)—‘ This is he of whom 
our Saviour said, I came to cast fire 
upon the earth. Luke xii. 49.2 In 
another place the same text is applied 
to him by St. Basil in still more definite 
terms.’-—-Wiseman’s Lectures, &c., pp. 
342—345. 

16. Mocked. Deceived; or, rather, 
slighted or treated with contempt. He 
had commanded them to return to him 
when they had found the child; and 
they had disoheyed him. He was not 
only disappointed in his expectations, 
but he felt that his power and authorit 
had been disregarded and contemned. 
A proud, haughty monarch, like Herod 
who neither feared God nor regarde 
man, would naturally consider himself 
mocked or treated with contempt, when 
disobeyed, even though such disobedi- 
ence were expressly commanded b 
God. This is one of the miseries 0 
greatness. I Exceeding wroth. Ex- 
ceedingly angry. He was furious, at 
the idea that any should presume to dis- 
regard his authority. It was fortunate 
for the wise men, that they were beyond 
his reach; for most severely would he 
have avenged their supposed insult, if 
we may credit the account which Jose- 
phus has = of his ungovernable 

assions. Slew all the children. We 

ave here a striking illustration of the 
progressive nature of wickedness. He- 
rod, at first, a to slay Jesus 
alone. “He was willing to be guilty of 
murder, as oftentimes before, to secure 
his own power. But the murder of one 
was considered sufficient. The removal 
of his rival would render him safe. 
Hence he endeavored to identify the 
individual. Failing in this, he did not 


hesitate to commit still greater iniquity. 
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had diligently inquired of the wise 
men. 

17 Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 
saying, 


If the murder of one would not suffice, 
the number should be increased ; and if 
the family could not be ascertained, the 
whole city should suffer. Thus true it 
is, that one sinful purpose, cherished in 
the heart, prepares the way for others 
even more sinful. How many were 
destroyed by Herod, at this time, does 
not appear. Itis not probable that he 
slew any females, as he apprehended no 
danger from them. And the number 
of males under the age of two years, in 
a village like Bethlehem, could not 
have been very great. The principle, 
however, is the same, whether the num- 
ber were five, or five thousand. Herod 
had resolved that the slaughter should 
be effectual, and that his own power 
should be secured, at Whatever expense 
of blood, and by whatever accumulation 
of guilt. This was in perfect accord- 
ance with his general character. He 
had not hesitated, before, to put his 
relatives, even his own sons, to death, 
when he considered himself to be in any 
danger on their account. And at the 
close of life, while enduring such horri- 
ble torments that he would even have 
committed suicide, had he not been pre- 
vented by others, he commanded that 
the principal men of the nation should 
be slaughtered as soon as he should die, 
so that his death might be signalized 
by a general national mourning. It 
need occasion no surprise that such a 
man should be guilty of the atrocious 
wickedness described in the text. It 
was among the least of his iniquities. 
And perhaps for this very reason Jose- 

hus omits all notice of it, considering 
it scarcely of sufficient magnitude and 
enormity to be included in the catalogue 
of his crimes. Coasts. Environs, or 
borders. The word now generally 
refers to lands bordering on the sea; 
but formerly it was used to indicate 
places adjoining or lying near cities and 
villages ; and such is its meaning here. 
"Two years old and under. This 
phrase is somewhat ambiguous. Some 
understand it to include those who had 
fully completed two years, while others 


suppose it to embrace only those who ¢ 
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18 In Rama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weeping, 
and great mourning, Rachel weep- 
ing for her children, and would not 
be comforted, because they are not. 


had entered upon the second year, as 
the eldest age indicated. The object, 
however, is evident; to destroy all those 
who were born about the time when the 
star appeared, and thus to insure the 
destruction of the child whose birth 
had occasioned so much agitation and 
alarm. % Which he had diligently 
inquired. Herod had closely ques- 
tioned the wise men, concerning the 
exact time when the star appeared ; he 
thought he had obtained correct infor- 
mation ; and he intended to allow some- 
what both before and after that period, 
so that he might be certain to include 
the individual whom he feared as a 
competitor for the throne. 

17. Fulfilled. See note on ver. 15. 
The scene described by Matthew re- 
minded him of that mentioned by the 
prophet ; and he quoted the language as 
appropriate and applicable. ‘I Jeremy. 
Jeremiah. The words quoted were used 
by the prophet concerning the captivity 
of the Israelites, when they, and he 
with them, were led away into Babylon. 
See Jer. xxxi. 15. 

18. Rama. A town, within the hor- 
ders of Benjamin, not far from Bethle- 
hem of Judah. Some suppose this to 
have been the place where Rachel was 
buried. She was certainly buried near 
Bethlehem. Gen. xxxv. 19; xlviii. 7. 
The vicinity of the two places rendered 
the use of the prophet’s language the 
more strikingly appropriate. It would 
call up afresh to de mind of a Jew that 
touching lamentation, and almost cause 
him to feel that the same calamity had 
been again experienced. 1 Lamenta- 
tion, and weeping, and great mourn- 
ing. By an accumulation of words 
deseriptive of sorrow, the intensity of 
suffering is indicated. ‘1 Rachel weep- 
ing. As if the sorrows and lamenta- 
tions of the living were not suflicient, 
the prophet represents Rachel, the 
favorite wife of Jacob, as aroused from 
the slumber of the tomb by the calami- 
ties of her children, and mingling her 
tears with theirs. A description of 
such maternal anguish might well be 
applied to those mothers in Bethlehem, 
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19 § But, when Herod was 
dead, behold, an angel of the Lord 
appeareth in a dream to Joseph in 

gypt,. . . 

20 Saying, Arise, and take the 
young child and his mother, and 
go into the land of Israel: for they 
are dead which sought the young 
child’s life. 


21 And he arose, and took 


whose_children had been sacrificed to 
the cruel and cowardly jealousy of 
Herod. %1 Because they are not. Be- 
cause they are dead. ‘This was a Jew- 
ish form of speech, adopted, perhaps, 
in consequence of their unwillingness to 
Ps’ familiarly of death, or in_con- 
ormity to their usual practice of em- 
ploying figurative language to express 
their ideas. See Gen. xlii. 13, 36. 

19. Herod was dead. See note on 
ver. 15. Notwithstanding he had 
slaughtered many of his children,—one 
of them only five days before his own 
death,—yet three sons survived him, be- 
tween we Ly the kingdom was divided. 
Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, were given 
to Archelaus; Batanea, Trachonitis, 
and Gaulonitis, to Philip; and Galilee 
and Perea, to Antipas. Each of these 
sons was also called Herod. This 
creates some confusion in the Scripture 
history; which is dissipated, however, 
by noticing the places in which each is 
represented as exercising authority. 

20. The young child. See note on 
ver. 15. The residence in Egypt was 
not of very long continuance. ‘‘] Th 
are dead. Some suppose that lsat 
alone is intended, the plural being used 
for the singular number, as in some 
other cases; others understand that 
Antipater is included with his father; 
which prince had manifested a savage 
und _blood-thirsty disposition, and was 
nearly as much dreaded as his father, 
lt who was slaughtered by command 
of his father only five days before his 
own death. This man, who had not 
hesitated to cause the death of two of 
his natural brethren to prepare a way to 
the throne, would naturally desire, as 
much as his father, to destroy this new- 
born rival. 

_21. Land of Israel. This some- 
times means the whole possession of 
the Israelites, and sometimes the pos- 
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the young child and his mother 
and came into the land of Is- 
rael, 

22 But when he heard that Ar- 
chelaus did reign in Judea in the 
room of his father Herod, he was 
afraid to go thither: notwithstand- 
ing, being warned of God in a 
dream, he turned aside into the 
parts of Galilee: 


session of the ten tribes, to distinguish it 
from the kingdom of Judah. It seems. 
here to be used in the former sense ; for 
although Joseph actually went into 
Galilee, a portion of the inheritance of 
the ten tribes, he seems to have con- 
templated goimg rather into Judea, 
which was a part of the land of Israel 
in its larger sense. 

22. Archelaus did reign. In the 
division of the kingdom, Judea was 
bestowed on Archelaus. See note on 
ver. 19. He was similar to his father 
in his disposition. Shortly after his 
accession to the throne, even before he 
was confirmed in his government by the 
Roman emperor, he caused three thou- 
sand Jews to be slain, at the feast of 
the Passover. His tyranny became so 
insupportable, that the Jews appealed 
to the emperor, whe banished him, in 
the ninth year of his government, to 
Vienna, a city of Gaul, where he died. 
—VJosephus. Joseph was unwilling to 
place himself and family under the 
Jurisdiction of such a tyrant; and chose 
to seek a more secure residence. 
I Galilee. This province was governed 
by Antipas,—see note on ver. 19,—who 
was sopperpoeaty a just and equitable 
ruler. It is often mentioned in the 
Scriptures, and many of the events in 
our Lord’s ministry occurred there. Its 
importance, in connection with those 
events, may justify the insertion of 
Calmet’s description of it. This pro- 
vince contained four tribes; Issachar, 
Zebulun, Naphtali and Asher; a part 
also of Dan; and part of Perea, beyond 
the river. Upper Galilee abounded in 
mountains, and was termed ‘ Galilee of 
the Gentiles,’ as the mountainous nature 
of the country enabled those who pos- 
sessed the fastnesses to mamtain them- 
selves against invaders. Strabo (lib, 
xvi.) enumerates among its inhabi- 
tants Egyptians, Arabians, and Phe- 
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23 And he came and dwelt in a 
city called Nazareth: that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophets, He shall be called a 
Nazarene. 


nicians. Lower Galilee, which con- 
tained the tribes of Zebulun and Asher, 
was sometimes called the Great Field, 
‘the champaign.’ Deut. xi. 30. The 
valley was adjacent to the sea of Tibe- 
rias. Josephus describes Galilee as 
being very populous, containing two 
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Se those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wil- 
derness of Judea, 


and violence which he encountered per- 
petually, until he sealed his testimony 
with his own blood. Luke iv. 29. 
Nazareth is now a small town in Gali- 
lee, situated aac on the declivity of a 
hill and partly in a valley at its base, 
and containing about three or four thou- 


hundred and four cities and towns, the | sand inhabitants, of whom the greater 


least of which contained fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. It was also very 
rich, and paid two hundred talents in 
tribute. The natives were brave, and 
made good soldiers; they were also 
seditious, and prone to insolence and 
rebellion. Their language and customs 
differed considerably frem those of the 
Judeans. Mark xiv. 70. Josephus 
_ States that the Galileans were naturally 
good soldiers, bold and intrepid; that 
they bravely resisted the foreign nations 
around them; that their country was 
fruitful, and well cultivated; and the 
people laborious and industrious. The 
Galileans, according to Josephus, agreed 
in all things with the Pharisees, but 
were distinguished by an excessive love 
of liberty; being strongly paect 
with the idea, that they ought to obey 
God alone as their prince. Perhaps 
there was some reference to this, in 
representing Jesus as a Galilean to 
Pilate. Luke xxiii. 2. His accusers, 
to render him suspected of this heresy, 
say they found him perverting the 
nation, and forbidding to give tribute to 
Cesar. Our Saviour was surnamed 
Galilean, Matt. xxvi. 69, because he 
was brought up at Nazareth, a city of 
“this province; and it deserves notice, 
that he was thus addressed by his 
bitter adversary the dying Julian :— 
‘Thou hast conquered, O Galilean!’ 
His disciples, and Christians in general, 
were called Galileans after their master, 
or because several of his apostles 
belonged to that province. Acts ii. 7.” 
23. Nazareth. A city in Galilee. 
See the foregoing note. Here our Lord 
was “ brought up,” Luke iy. 16, and 
here he commenced his public ministry 
goon after his baptism. Here, also, at 
commencement of his labors, he 
experienced an — of the opposition 


| 


= profess to be Christians. They 
ave a convent and two churches; one 
of which is represented as very beauti- 
ful. ‘I By the prophets. The exact lan- 
guage, which is here apparently quoted, 
is not found in any one of the prophets ; 
nor, indeed, any passage sufficiently 
similar to justify a belief that it was par- 
ticularly referred to. Various methods 
have been proposed to remove the diffi- 
culty thus occasioned. That which 
seems best entitled to credit is the fol- 
lowing: The prophets uniformly repre- 
sented the Messiah as a ae humble 

erson, subject to reproach, ignominy, 
ona wane? in the ee of fe inst 
tude. See Isaiah liii., Psalms xxii., &c. 
Nazareth had, for some reason, obtained 
abad name. Its inhabitants were de- 
spised, and the objects of contempt. It 
was even doubted by one of the most 
guileless of the Jews, whether any good 
thing could come out of this place. 
John i. 46. To say that a man was a 
Nazarene was, therefore, as much as to 
say that he was worthless and des- 
piéable. Wemay understand the evan- 

elist to mean, that, as Jesus became an 
inhabitant of that city, and subject to 
the consequent derision and contempt 
of men, the predictions concerning the 
estimation in which he should be held 
were fully verified. 
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1. In those days. About the same 
time. This is not to be understood of 
the time immediately succeeding the 
events related in the former chapter; 
for John was only six months older 
than our Lord, and did not commence 
his ministry until he was about thirty 

ears of age. It seems probable that 

esus resided with his reputed father at 
Nazareth, where they resorted to be 


_2 And saying, Repent ye; for 


out of the reach of Archelaus, until near 
the commencement of his public labors. 
Luke iv. 16. The meaning may be, in 
Uxose days, while Jesus continued to 
dwell at Nazareth. We must allow an 
interval of twenty-five years, or some- 
what more, perhaps, between the jour- 
ney to Nazareth and the public appear- 
ance of John in the wilderness. Some 
of the events, which oceurred during this 
interval, are recorded, Luke 11. 40—52. 
@ John the Baptist. Or, John the Bap- 
tizer; so called, because baptism with 
water Was a conspicuous feature in his 
ministry. The name is useful, also, to 
distinguish this individual from the 
apostle of the same name, now often 
called, for the sake of distinction, John 
the Evangelist. John was commissioned 
to prepare the people to listen to the 
instructions of Christ. He aroused them 
from their slumbers, reproved them for 
their sins, exhorted them to repentance 
or reformation, on the ground that the 
long-expected Messiah would soon ap- 
pear; and to all who believed his testi- 
mony he administered baptism. This 
was not a new rite or ceremony; the 
Jews had long been familiar with it. 
“The institution of baptism, for an 
evangelical sacrament, was first in the 
hand of the Baptist, who, ‘the word of 
the Lord coming to him,’ Luke iii. 2, 
went forth, backed with the same 
authority as the chiefest prophets had 
in times past. But yet the first use of 
baptism was not exhibited at that time. 
For baptism, very many centuries of 
years backwards, had been both known 
and received in most frequent use amon 
the Jews; and for the very same end, 
as it now obtains among Christians, 
namely, that by it proselytes might he 
admitted into the church; and hence it 
was called ‘Baptism for proselytism,’ 
and was distinct from ‘ Baptism (or 
washing) from uncleanness.’ See the 
Babylonian Talmud in Jevamoth.”— 
Lightfoot. % Preaching. Proclaim- 
ing in the manner of a Seeult so the 
word in the original is generally used. 
It does not indicate the utterance of a 
song-continued, methodical, carefully 
arranged, discourse, to — the term 
eaching is now gene applied ; 
ut rather the a and an Sap an- 
nouncement or proclamation of an im- 
portant fact or event. The great fact, 
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the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


thus announced or by John, 
was embraced in few words, which 
mizht be uttered in a si breath. 
- Wilderness BI ve ance does not 
ere denote a en 

or desolate; but a portion of 
territory less cultivated than others, 
es mountainous, rocky, er 
bess trees. There were “ sev- 


for woods and pasture.” Calmet. 

cities with their villages ° are described 
as being situated in one wilderness. 
Josh. x¥. 61, 62. It appears that this 


icular wilderness was — the 
Lostens of the river Jordan, that it 
was populated to some considerable ex- 
— _ Luke ect 3. 4 the people 
welling in pro- 
claimed the a mati «8 gz of grace. 
2. eee Reform 


. your 
manner of life ; such is the meaning of 
— ae There are two 
words translated repent ; one, indica 
a change of mind; the pe cmp 
of feelmg. “It has been observed by 
some, and, I think, with reason, that 


the former denotes, ly ac 
ed barely a 


Te- 


Jorm; the second, J Se ae in the 
familiar aceeptation of the word.’— 
Campbell. The first of these words is 
used in this verse. It evidently implies 
much more than for the past. In 
the el place, Luke iit. 3—14, some 
— e duties, comprehended in John’s 
exhortation to repend, are gs 
from which it is manifest that aimed 
at a thorough reformation of conduct, or 
amendment of life. The Jews were 
proverbially a hard-hearted and stiff- 
necked people. And perhaps at no 
former period in their history can be 
found evidence of ter depravity of 
heart and conduct existed at this 
very time. Lust of power and ri 
hatred and cruelty towards others, for- 
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3 For this is he that was spoken 


mality and hypocrisy in their religious 
services, were their distinguishing char- 
acteristics. They needed, therefore, 
not only a proper regret for their past 
wickedness, but a thorough change in 
their habits of thought and action. To 
effect such a change from sinfulness to 
holiness was one great object of Christ’s 
mission, Acts iii. 26. With much 
propriety, therefore, his herald, in an- 
nouncing his approach, called the atten- 
tion of the Peop e to this important sub- 
ject. And let it not be forgotten, that, 
although the Jews were particularly 
addressed, yet it is as proper and 
necessary for us and all, as for them, 
to reform whatever is amiss in our 
hearts and lives; to forsake sin and 
he righteousness. 1 Kingdom of 
eaven. The phrases kingdom of 
~ heaven, kingdom of God, and the simple 
term kingdom, are used in the New 
Testament, to express the same idea. 
This is evident from the fact, that, in 
relating the same discourse, what one 
evangelist calls kingdom of heaven 
another calls kitgdom of God. Com- 
re Matt. v.3; Luke vi. 20. For a 
ike use of the word kingdom, alone 
see Matt. iv. 17,23. The kingdom o 
Christ, or of the Son of man, expresses 
the same idea. Matt. xvi. 28; Luke 
ix. 27. See, also, Matt. xiii. .41—43, 
where the kingdom of the Son and the 
kingdom of the Father, or of God, have 
the same meaning. {t is worthy of 
observation, that Matthew is the only 
New Testament writer who uses the 
phrase kingdom of heaven ; and that he 
uses this more frequently than any of 
the synonymous phrases. This pecu- 
liarity may be accounted for, by the 
fact that he wrote for the special infor- 
mation of the Jews, among whom it bad 
long been customary to use the word 
heaven or heavens, instead of the more 
holy name of God; and by whom the 
phrase se daa of heaven would be 
readily understood to mean the king- 
dom of God. Dan. iv. 26. The word 
kingdom does not, perhaps, express the 
-idea so distinctly as might be desired. 
Campbell and others prefer the word 
reign. What then is denoted by the 
kingdom or reign of God, or of heaven, 
or of the Son of man? In defining this 
hrase, I adopt the language of Rev. 
HL Ballou, 2d. “It denoted, in general, 
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of by the prophet Esaias, saying 


a new religious economy, mstituted by 
God, and by his special care established 
and extended in the world, breaking 
down every opposing power, and assimi- 
lating all things to its own peculiar | 
character. This economy we now call, 
by a name rather vague, the gospel dis- 
pensation ; but by-the ancient Jews it 
would have been more properly denomi- 
nated the reign of the Messiah. Its 
fundamental principle was pure_ re- 
ligion, both Hebreteed and practical ; 
and, accordingly, St. Paul says that ‘ the 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ;? and that it ‘is not in 
word, but in power.’ Rom. xiv. 17; 
1 Cor. iv. 20. As might be expected, 
however, the phrase appears often to 
embrace, within its signification, not 
only this internal and pervading spirit, 
but also that external system of its ad- 
ministration, which God had organized, 
and committed, for the most part, into 
the hands of Jesus Christ to execute ; 
consisting of divine revelation, the pt 
of prophecy, the working of miracles, 
the preaching of the word, and the in- 
stitution of the church; to which we 
may add, the divine blessing on all 
these means, and the ever active co- 
operation of Providence. This is its 
most general or unrestrained sense; 
and with this latitude it is probably to 
be understood when used indefinitely ; 
as when mention is made of ‘the gos- 
pel of the kingdom,’ or of ‘ preaching 
the kingdom of God.’ Sometimes, too, 
it appears to relate solely to what we 
have called the external system of its 
administration, without including its 
spiritual principles. Thus, Christ tells 
the Jews, ‘Therefore I ar unto you, 
the kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you, and given unto a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof’ Matt. 
xxi. 43; meaning, evidently, that the 
ee of all kinds, which they 
then enjoyed for embracing true reli- 
gion, should be transferred from them 
to the Gentiles. Sometimes, again, it 
applies more especially to the body of 
people who lived under the operation 
of those means; as Christ says, ‘The 
Son of man shall send forth his angels, 
and they shall gather out of his king- 
dom all things which offend, and them 
which do iniquity ;’ Matt. xiii. 41; in 
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The voice of one erying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight. 


other words, they shall gather out of 
the multitude which I have claimed for 
my subjects, all those who transgress 
my laws. Notwithstanding there seems 
considerable variety of signification in 
these several instances, the careful 
reader will readily perceive that it is 
but a modification of the general mean- 
ing, and that, in every case, the primary 
idea is still the same ; that of a religious 
dominion exercised by Heaven over in- 
dividuals or communities.”—Univ. Ex- 
positor, I. 10, 11. See, also, “ Selec- 
tions,” &c., sect. i. In the epistles, 
this phrase is sometimes used in a 
sense more extensive, and more directly 
referring to the future life. This va- 
riety of signification will pe noticed in 
its proper place. ‘At hand. Very 
near; about to commence. No time 
remained for delay. The king was 
approaching, and his reign would im- 
mediately begin. This declaration was 
verified within a few days. 
3. This is he. It is generally sup- 
osed that the Cpe dee in the place 
ere quoted, had special reference to 
the return of the Jews from Babylon; 
and that his language is applied to 
John only by accommodation. Doubt- 
less, this interpretation may be justified 
by the ee f similar phrases among 
the orientals. See note on Matt. ii. 15. 
But it appears more probable to me, 
that the prophet had direct reference to 
the coming of the Messiah, preceded b 
his herald. The predictions containe 
in the whole chapter seem more applica- 
ble to Jesus Christ than to any other, if 
indeed theycan be regarded as applicable 
to any other ; and if this be their proper 
application, of course the passage rela- 
tive to the herald, or forerunner, must 
refer to John. Our Lord himself seems 
to confirm this interpretation, by apply- 
ing to John the language of another 
prophet,—Mal. iii. 1; iv. 5—which is 
very similar to that which is here 
uoted. See Matt. xi. 10,14.  Esaias. 
‘The Greek form of the Hebrew Isaiah. 
The passage quoted is Isa. xl. 3. 
It seems to have been quoted from the 
Septuagint, with which it nearly agrees ; 
but it differs slightly from ‘the He- 
brew. Prepare ye the way,&c. The 
imagery is drawn from eastern customs. 
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4 And the same John had his rai- 
ment of camel’s hair, and a leath- 
ern girdle about his loins; and his 


Clarke has given from Diodorus, a good 
illustration of this passage, in a descri 
tion of an expedition of Semiramis. “ 
her march to Ecbatana, she came to the 
Zarcean mountain, which, extending 
many furlongs, and being fuil of craggy 
poocmiore and deep hollows, could not 
e passed without making a great com- 
ass about; being therefore desirous of 
eaving an everlasting memorial of her- 
self, as well as shortening the way, she 
ordered the precipices to be digged 
down, and the hollows to be filled up; 
and, at a great expense, she made a 
shorter and more expeditious road, 
which to this day is called, from her, the 
road of Semiramis.” See the language 
of the prophet, as translated from the 
Hebrew, in the common version of the 
Bible. To cause such preparations to 
be made, heralds were sent forward to 
proclaim the approach of the important 
personage. Something slightly analo- 
gous to this custom may be observed 
in our own age and country. John was 
commissioned to announce the advent 
of a more illustrious and august mon- 
arch than had ever before appeared on 
the earth. Though he came in meek- 
ness and humility, yet Solomon in all 
his glory was insignificant, in compari- 
son with him, for true dignity and ma- 
jesty. The preparation required was 
of a higher character, also, in this case ; 
being of a spiritual instead of a physical 
nature. The people were to put away 
their pride, avarice, obstinacy, lusts, 
passions, indeed, everything which 
might be an obstacle to the progress 
and triumph of the great moral Gover- 
nor, who was sent from heaven to rule, 
protect, and bless. 

4. Raiment. Clothmg; dress.— 
‘I Camel’s hair. Not the fine cloth, 
known by that name in the present 
day; but a coarse, cheap cloth, made 
of the shaggy hair of the camel. Such 
is still worn by the poor, in eastern 
countries, and by some monks. It was 
a common dress of the prophets of old. 
2 Kings i. 8; Zech. xiii. 4. In the 
latter place, the “rough garment” was 
ey composed of hair-cloth. John 

ffered from other heralds, in appear- 
ance, as his Master and ours differed 
from other princes. He was not 
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meat was locusts and wild honey. 
5 Then went out to him Jerusa- 


“clothed in soft raiment,” Matt. xi. 8, 
but in the garb of poverty; and thus 
was he a fit herald for Him who was 
meek and lowly, and had not where to 
lay his head. “Matt. viii. 20; xi. 29. 
I Leathern girdle. The outer dress of 
the orientals was and still is a loose, 
flowing robe. This is confined about 
the body by a girdle, sometimes of a 
very expensive kind. That which John 
used was, like his dress, of the cheapest 
and feast ostentatious character, being 
merely a strip of leather. The girdle 
Was sometimes used to serve the pur- 
pose of apurse. But its chief use was 
to confine the cloak or robe, that it 
might not be blown aside from the 
body by the wind, nor obstruct the free 
motion of the limbs. ‘ Meat. A word 
formerly used to denote food of all 
kinds, whether animal or vegetable. 
Gen. i. 29, 30; ix. 3,&c. 4% Locusts. 
The locust is a voracious animal of the 
ested tribe; and was allowed by 

Toses to be eaten for food. Lev. xi. 
22. ‘It is still eaten,in the east. Nie- 
bubr remarks, that “it is no more 
inconceivable to Europeans, that the 
Arabs should eat locusts with relish, 
than it is incredible to the Arabs, who 
have had no intercourse with Chris- 
tians, that the latter should regard oys- 
ters, lobsters, &c., as delicacies. Never- 
theless, one is just as certain as the 
other. Locusts are brought to market 
on strings, in all the cities of Arabia, 
from Babelmandel to Bassorah. On 
Mount Sumara, I saw an Arab who had 
collected a whole sack-full of them.”— 
See Robinson’s Calmet. It may be 
added, that locusts frequently prove 
very destructive to vegetation, destroy- 
ing every green thing. They were 
appeinte as one of the plagues of 

gypt, and the extent of their ravages 
is. described, Ex. x. 14, 15. T Wild 
honey. Such honey as might be found 
in rocks and in the hollows of trees. 
Judea is represented by travellers as 
still abounding in honey. This was its 
characteristic, in ancient times. It was 
described, repeatedly, as a land flowing 
with milk and honey. Ex. iii. 8; Jer. 
xi. 5; Ezek. xx. 6. And that wild 
honey abounded there, or honey pro- 
duced by bees in their wild state with- 
out any of the po conveniences 
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lem, and all Judea, and all the 
region round about Jordan, 


provided by man, is indicated by suck- 
ing honey from the rock, and similar 
expressions. Deut. xxii. 13; Ps. 
Ixxxi. 16. Probably this kind of honey 
was a portion of John’s sustenance. It 
is not said that locusts and wild honey 
furnished his only food. The idea is, 
that he was abstemious in his manner 
of living. Matt. xi.18. His food, like 
his dress, indicated humility and sim- 
plicity. Yet we are not to consider 
all men bound to imitate him closel 

in this matter. Even Jesus himself, 
though meek, humble, and temperate, 
adopted dress and food different, in 
many respects, from that used by John. 
Perhaps, as he was commissioned to 
feats the approach of Him to whom 
all the ancient prophets had borne wit- 
ness, he felt inclined to imitate their 
appearance and habits. 

5. Jerusalem. The place put for 
its inhabitants; not an unusual form 
of expression, at present. Jerusalem, 
the chief city of Judea, and the scene 
of many most important and interest- 
ing events, is situated about twenty- 
five miles west of Jordan, and forty- 
two miles east of the Mediterranean 
Sea. The preaching of John produced 
a great sensation. The Jews were 
groaning in bondage ; and they expected 
the Messiah would deliver them, and 
avenge them upon their oppressors. 
They were confident the time had ar- 
rived, at which the prophets had pre- 
dicted his appearance ; and they looked 
with eager anxiety, to behold him. 
Hence, when it was reported that a 
herald had appeared in the wilder- 
ness bordering on Jordan, proclaiming 
his immediate approach, vast multi- 
tudes rushed out of the city, and hast- 
ened thither, that they might be ready 
to receive him. Possibly, with their 
characteristic selfishness and greediness 
of honor, some might hope to obtain 
extraordinary favor, as a reward for this 
manifestation of zeal. 1 All Judea. 
Not every individual, but very many, 
from the land of Judea, in which Jeru- 
salem was situated. The word all, like 
many other words in the New Testa- 
ment, is qualified, in its use, by the cir- 
cumstances to which it is applied. It 
sometimes indicates, literally, every 
one; and sometimes, as in this instance, 
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6 And were baptized of him in 


a large number. The idea is, that 
there was a general gathering of the 
people of Judea. I All the region 
round about Jordan. The people 

athered from the east, as well as from 
the west, side of Jordan. A vast mul- 
titude assembled, from a wide extent 
of country. The Jordan is the princi- 
pal river in the Holy Land. It runs in 
a southerly direction about one hundred 
and twenty-five miles, passing through 
the sea or lake of Tiberias, otherwise 
called the Lake of Gennesareth or the 
Sea of Galilee, and falls into the Dead 
Sea, from which there is no visible 
outlet. 

6. Baptized of him in Jordan. Or, 
baptized by him. The Jews had long 
been accustomed to baptize proselytes, 
or converts from heathenism. Baptism 
with water was not a new thing with 
them; but was well understood to indi- 
cate admission to a purer religious faith. 
They manifested no surprise that the 
herald of the Messiah required all who 

rofessed a desire to receive him to be 

aptized ; but they readily, and in great 
multitudes, sought this manner of ad- 
mission to the privileges of his king- 
dom. Two questions, in relation to 
baptism, have been long and earnestly 
controverted in the Christian church; 
“(1.) Whether or not entire immersion 
be necessary to the validity of the rite ; 
and, (2.) Whether or not infants are 
proper subjects of baptism. A full dis- 
cussion of these questions, in this place, 
will not be expected. I shall only ob- 
serve, in ti io to the first, that John 
very probably immersed those whom he 
baptized, as the language indicates that 
they were standing in the river, when 
the rite was administered. Yet, it has 
been truly observed, the baptism might 
have been performed by sprinkling or 
pouring, while the candidates stood in 
the water, for aught which appears to 
the contrary in the history. It is he- 
lieved, however, that in the east, where 
bathing, in almost any season of the 
year, is a luxury rather than otherwise, 
Immersion was the common form of 
haptism. But it does not follow that 
this form is obligatory on all Christians, 
in all regions and climates, and in all 
conditions of health. I believe it is not 
alleged that any, express command was 
ever given, by Christ or his apostles, in 
regard to the form which should be 
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Jordan, confessing their sins. 


observed. And when we consider that 
the only essential benefit of baptism 
consists in the thing signified, rather 
than in the emblem,—not the cleansing 
of the flesh, but the purification of the 
heart,——we shall probably conclude that 
it is not material, whether little or 
much water be used, or whether it be 
applied to a portion or to the whole 
surface of the body. Let every one be 
fully persuaded in his own mind, and 
act accordingly. If he believe immer- 
sion necessary, let him be immersed ; 
he doeth well, and is baptized. If he 
believe sprinkling sufficient, let him be 
sprinkled ; he also doeth well, and is 
baptized. Let neither judge the other; 
for they have both walked according to 
their light; and if both bring forth 
fruits worthy of repentance, both are 
accepted. See note on verse 11. In 
regard to the baptism of infants, I think 
such baptism may at least be justified ; 
and that parents should request its ad- 
ministration, unless they believe it suf- 
ficient that their offspring be offered to 
God in prayer, and his blessing invoked 
upon them, without the application of 
water, Mark x. 13—16. See also 
Numb. vi. 22—27. Of the arguments, 
which might be presented in justifi- 
cation of infant baptism, a single one, 
abridged from Lightfoot, may suffice. 
Christ took baptism into his hands, and 
into evangelical use, as he found it; 
this only added, that he might promote 
it to a worthier end, and a larger use. 
The whole nation knew well enough, 
that little children used to be baptized ; 
there was no need of a precept for that 
which had ever, by common use, pre- 
vailed. On the other hand, there was 
need of a plain and open prohibition, 
that infants and little children should 
not be baptized, if our Saviour would 
not have had them baptized. For, 
since it was most common, in all ages 
foregoing, that little children should he 
baptized, if Christ had been minded to 
have that custom abolished, he would 
have openly forbidden it. ‘T Confess- 
ing their sins. It is not to be under- 
stood, that each individual made a par- 
ticular confession of his sins, on this 
occasion. It would have been im- 
practicable to do so, under such cireum- 
stances. Perhaps each one, in general 
terms, acknowledged his sinfulness, as 
he presented himself for baptism ; or 
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7 YJ But when he saw many of 


perhaps the address of John was such, 
that each was understood to make such 
acknowledgment or confession, by the 
simple act of advancing to receive bap- 
tism at his hands. “If general con- 
fession was not sufficient, but every 
man must utter all his sins in par- 
ticular, John had shriving work enough 
fer seven years, to hear the con- 
fessions of Jerusalem and all Jewry, 
and all the country about Jordan, of 
whom never a man-was ever shriven 
before, and, therefore, every man’s con- 
fession must be very long.”—Fulke, 
Conf. Rhem. Test. owever this be, 
it is doubtless true, that no man can 
receive benefit from any religious rite 
whatever, unless he feel his frailty and 
sinfulness, and his need of divine favor 
and assistance. And the duty of con- 
fessing sins is repeatedly enjoined in 
the Scriptures. James v.16; 1 John 
1.9. See also Luke xviii. 9—14. John, 
therefore, in proclaiming a new dispen- 
sation, and exhorting men to repent and 
forsake their sins, as a preparation for 
it, required a confession of former im- 
purity as a condition of administering 
that baptism which was significant o 
the requisite purification. 

7. Pharisees and Sadducees. These 
were the two principal sects into which 
the Jews were divided. There were a 
few of minor importance ; but they are 
not named in the Scriptures; the He- 
rodians being, probably, a_ political 
class, instead of a religious sect. Mark 
il. 6. 

The Pharisees were the most popular 
sect. They are supposed to have re- 
ceived their name from a Hebrew word 
which signifies to set apart, or to sepa- 
rate, as they separated themselves from 
the people, and were unwilling to asso- 
ciate with those whom they styled sin- 
ners. They adhered with scrupulous 
nicety to all the forms and ceremonies of 
the law, and were punctilious in their 
washings, oblations, fastings, public 
prayers, and the like. Butas they did all 
this to be seen of men, they were justly 
chargeable with hypocrisy. They were, 
moreover, as indeed might naturally be 
To proud, haughty, supercilious ; 
and they are represented as cruel, re- 
vengeful, ambitious, greedy of honor 
and riches, extortioners, and oppressors. 
Their true character may be seen, at a 
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the Pharisees and Sadducees come 


glance, by consulting Matt. xv. 1—9, 
chapter xxiii. ; and Luke xviii. 10—12. 
There were some exceptions, to be sure. 
Acts v. 34. But that this was their 
general character, while our Lord dwelt 
on the earth, there can be no doubt. 
He himself drew their character, and 
yeas their wickedness, in glowing 
colors; and he was not deceived or 
blinded ; for he knew what was in man, 
and needed no human testimony. John 
ii. 25. In regard to doctrines professed 
by this sect, Josephus, himself a Phari- 
see, gives the following account : “ The 
Pharisees are those who are esteemed 
most skilful in the exact explication of 
their laws, and introduce the first sect. 
These ascribe all to fate, [or provi- 
dence,] and to God, and yet allow. that 
to act what is right, or the contrary, is 
om eed in the power of men; al- 
though fate does coéperate in every 
action. They say that all souls are 
a but that the souls of good 
men only are removed into other bodies, 
but that the souls of bad men are subject 
to eternal punishment.”—Jew. Wars, 
B. 1, ch. viii, §14. “When they 
determine that all things are done by 
fate, they do not take away the freedom 
from men of acting as they think fit; 
since their notion is, that it hath pleased 
God to make a temperament, whereby 
what he wills is done, but so that the 
will of man can act virtuously or 
viciously. They also believe, that souls 
have an immortal vigor in them, and 
that, under the aril there will be 
rewards and punishments, according as 
they have lived virtuously or viciously 
in this life ; and the latter are to be de- 
tained in an everlasting prison, but that 
the former shall have power to revive 
and live again.”—Antiq. B. xvuir., ch. 
i.,§3. “The Pharisees have delivered 
to the people a great many observances 
by succession from their fathers, which 
are not written in the laws of Moses.”— 
Antiq. B. xirt., ch. x.,§6. They also 


believed in the existence of angels and 


disembodied spirits. Acts xxiii. 8. 
The Sadducees differed much from 
the Pharisees, both in doctrine and 
practice. According to the testimony 
of the same historian, they rejected the 
traditions of the elders, and professed 
“that we are to esteem those obser- 
vances to be obligatory which are in the 
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to his baptism, hé said unto them, 
O generation of vipers, who hath 


Written word, but are not to observe 
what are derived from the tradition of 
our forefathers.”—Antiq. B. xi11., ch. 
x.,$ 6. ‘“ The doctrine of the Sadducees 
is this, that souls die with the bodies ; 
nor do they regard the observation of 
anything besides what the law enjoins 
them.”—Antiq. B. xvur., ch. i., §4. 
“The Sadducees take away fate en- 
tirely, and suppose that God is not con- 
cerned in our doing or not doing what 
is evil; and they say that to act what 
is good, or what 1s evil, is at men’s own 
choice, and that the one or the other 
belongs so to every one, that they may 
act as they please. They also take 
away the belief of the immortal dura- 
tion of the soul, and the punishments 
and rewards in Hades.”—Jew. W., B. 
u1., ch. viii., §14. They also denied 
the existence of angels. Acts xxiii. 8. 
It has been said, that they rejected all 
the Old Testament except the Penta- 
teuch, or five books of Moses. 

As is generally the case, it will be 
seen that both these sects embraced 
some truth and some error, in their 
doctrines. And it is a fact deserving 
notice, that the Sadducees were much 
more upright and virtuous in their con- 
duct than the Pharisees; for, although 
our Lord had occasion frequently and 
most solemnly to denounce the hypoc- 
risy and scandalous wickedness of the 
Pharisees, he administered no such 
severe and cutting rebukes to the Sad- 
ducees. He was no respecter of per- 
sons; and, doubtless, dealt with equal 
faithfulness, in reproving the sins of all 
classes. Moreover, it may be observed, 
that the Sadducees manifested less 
Opposition than the Pharisees, to the 
doctrines inculeated by our Lord. 
Luke xx. 27—33, is almost a solitary 
lustance, \ 

‘There was another sect, the Essenes, 
not named in the Seriptures, yet worthy 
of notice. They are described as vir- 
tuous in their conduct, and particular in 
their observance of religious ceremo- 
nies. They held all their property in 
common. ‘They abstained from mar- 
riage, but received and educated the 
children of others; and thus, like the 
Shakers of the present time, whom they 
resembled in several respects, perpet- 
uated their society.—Josephus. Jew. 
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warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come? 


W., B. u., ch. viii. “The doctrine of 
the Essenes is this, that all things are 
best ascribed to God. They teach the 
immortality of souls, and esteem that 
the rewards of righteousness are to be 
earnestly striven for; and when pn 
send what they have dedicated to Gor 
into the temple, they do not offer sacri- 
fices, because they have more pure lus- 
trations of their own; on which account 
they are excluded from the common 
court of the temple, but offer their sacri- 
fices themselves; yet is their course of 
life better than that of other men; and 
they entirely addict themselves to hus- 
bandry.”—Antiq. B. xvi. ch. i. $5. 
In common with the nation at large, 
both the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
expected the immediate approach of 
the Messiah ; and when they heard that 
John was proclaiming his advent, they 
rushed, with the multitude, towards 
Jordan, that they might be among the 
first to greet him. Both presented 
themselves for baptism. and both were 
addressed by John, in terms at once of 
surprise and admonition. I Generation 
of vipers. A figure of speech denoting 
extreme wickedness. The viper is a 
species of snake, whose bite is poison- 
ous, and generally fatal, Acts xxviii. 
3—6. Our Lord used the same phrase 
twice, when rebuking the Jews for their 
sinfulness. Matt. xii. 34; xxiii. 33. 
It seems to indicate not simply wick- 
edness, but a malignant, venomous, 
destructive, disposition of heart. The 
language is applied to both the classes 
addressed; and, doubtless, both were 
sufficiently wicked to deserve it. Yet, 
as we must believe that some of each 
class were more sinful than others, 
though addressed in a mass in the same 
terms, so we may also believe that the 
one class, in the aggregate, was more 
thoroughly steeped in wickedness than 
the other. ‘1 Who hath warned you. 
An exclamation of surprise, that any- 
thing had aroused them from their sin- 
ful lethargy, and induced them to seek 
the baptism of repentance. {1 Wrath 
to come. “Impending vengeance.”— 
Campbell. 'This translator adds a note, 
justifying his version. “Mell6én (MéA- 
Ay) often means not only future, but 
near. There is just such a difference 
between estai (ora) and mellei eses- 
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8 Bring forth therefore fruits 
meet for repentance : 

9 And think not to say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to 


thai, (wéddec EosoFar,) in Greek, as 
there is between it will be and it is 
about to be, in English. This holds 
Sada ad in threats and warnings.” 
he meaning of the phrase is concisely 
and truly given by Bishop Pearce: 
“The punishment to come in the 
destruction of the Jewish state.” This 
destruction, which was accomplished 
about forty years after the commence- 
ment of our Saviour’s ministry, was 
very often referred to by him and by his 
apostles. It was designed as the pun- 
ishment of sin. The Jews had long 
been treasuring up wrath against the 
day of wrath; and the rejection and 
crucifixion of Christ, the persecution of 
his disciples, and obstinate resistance 
against his spirit and gospel, were only 
necessary, that the cup of their wicked- 
ness should be filled, and vengeance 
administered to the uttermost. Matt. 
Xxlii. 32—36; Luke xxi. 22; 1 Thess. 
ii. 16. “The wrath to come was the 
impending destruction soon to fall on 
the Jewish nation, unless they repented 
and reformed, and which did descend 
forty years after, overthrowing the 
‘eae “thle wt millions of men, and 
annihilating the national existence of 
the Jews. Those who embraced Chris- 
tianity escaped these judgments of 
heaven, because they believed in the 
ak dar ey foretelling their approach, 
and fled from the country.”—Liver- 
more. Lightfoot, Hammond, and others, 
give the same interpretation, substan- 
tially. See Selections, &c., sect. ii. 

8. Fruits meet for repentance. 
Works consistent with repentance, or fit 
for repentance. Let your works exhibit 
the eflects of repentance, or reformation. 
Let your conduct be such as to prove 
that your repentance is sincere. The 
Baptist plainly alludes to the hypocrisy 
of their character. He would have them 
understand that no trifling was to be 
indulged. A terrible calamity was 
a sguarere h which po be escaped, 
if they would truly and heartily forsake 
their sins, and hear and obey the 
instructions of the approaching Mes- 
siah; but which would otherwise over- 
whelm and crush them. He, who was 
to execute this vengeance, could see the 
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our father: for 1 say unto you, 
that God is able cf these stones 
to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham. : 


heart. It was useless to attempt to 
deceive him. If they would have their 
profession of repentance avail aught, it 
must be accompanied by a hearty renun- 
ciation of their sins, and the practice of 
virtue. Fruits is often used for works ; 
Matt. vii. 16,20; and meet was formerly 
used for fit, or proper. 

9. We have Abraham to our father. 
Abraham is our father. The Jews seem 
to have imagined, that they were the 
peculiar favorites of God, and that he 
would grant them deliverance from all 
danger, because they descended from 
Abraham according to the flesh. John 
viii. 33. Our Lord taught them that 
this was not enough; but those only 
who imitated his virtues, were entitled 
to be considered the children of Abra- 
ham, in such a sense as to be regarded 
a chosen people. John viii. 39. The 
apostle alludes to the same distinction. 
Rom. ix. 6—8. The Baptist taught 
them that they might not expect to 
escape the calamity predicted, on ac- 
count of their descent from Abraham. 
This would avail them nothing, unless 
they proved themselves to be worthy of 
such an ancestor, and of the covenant 
blessings, by practising righteousness, 
even as he did. ‘| Of these stones to 
raise up childrenunto Abraham. Some 
suppose John intended that God, who at 
first formed man of the earth, could, by 
the exercise of the same power, animate 
the stones which lay in the bottom of 
Jordan. Others, with more seeming 
propriety, understand him to refer to 
the Roman soldiers, or other Gentiles, 
who were standing near, and to mean 
that God could convert them, and others 
like them, into obedient and faithful 
children. This interpretation will not 
seem harsh, when it is recollected that 
the Gentiles were despised by the Jews, 
and regarded as little better than stocks 
and stones. The idea manifestly is, that 
God was not confined to the literal 
descendants of Abraham for a chosen 
people; but that he was able to provide 
others to whom he might commut his 
oracles, and from whom he might expect 
filial reverence and obedience. ‘The 
apostle alludes to the same fact, and 
itlustrates the manner in which it was 
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10 And now also the axe is laid 
unto the root of the trees: there- 
fore every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and 


a sa EE ee 
accomplished ; showing that the Jews 
for their unfaithfulness, were rejected 
from being a chosen seed, the children 
of Abraham characteristically, and the 
Gentiles accepted. Yet he gives the 
comforting assurance, that they shall 
finally be restored to their former con- 
dition, in connection with the Gentiles. 
Rom. xi. 17—26. Hence John admon- 
ished the Jews that it was vain to 
expect deliverance from the prutige 
destruction, on the ground that G 

would not suffer himself to be without 
a chosen people ; because, as he assured 
them, such a people could be otherwise 

rovided. 

10. And now also the axe, &c. This 
whole verse is figurative, indicating the 
speedy accomplishment of the vengeance 
before mentioned. It was customary, 
among the Jews, to represent the 
destruction of cities or nations, by the 
cutting down of trees or forests. Isa. 
x. 33, 84; Jer. xlvi. 22,23. The cast- 
ing into the fire was also a familiar 
emblem of utter destruction. Jer. xxii.‘ 
6,7. “If sinners be compared to trees 
in a forest, he who smites them is com- 
pared to an axe. Isa. x, 15. This is 
especially apparent in the proverbial 

hraseology used by John the Baptist; 
Matt. iii. 10; Luke iii. 9; ‘the axe is 
laid to the root of the trees,'—irre- 
sistible punishment, destruction, is near. 
We risk little in referring this (ulti- 
mately) to the Roman power and 
armies; which, as an axe, most vehe- 
mently cut away the very existence of 
the Jewish polity and state.”"—Calmet. 
“These words seem to be taken from 
Isa. x. 33,34. The destruction of the 
nation was to proceed from the Romans, 
who had now a great while held them 
under the yoke. The axe, now laid to 
the root of the tree, shall certainly cut 
it down, if, from this last dressing by 
the gospel, it bears not fruit. In the 
Talmud, those words of Isaiah are 
nope to the destruction of the city.” 
-—Lightfoot. In this interpretation, 
inany of the most eminent commenta- 
tors, of various Christian denominations, 
agree. See Selections, &c., Sect. iii. 

11. In this verse, we have additional 
evidence that the particular form, in 
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cast into the fire. 

11 I indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance: but he that 
cometh after me is mightier than I, 


which water baptism is administered, is 
not essential; for it is ineffectual, in 
whatever form, unless a more purifying 
baptism be superadded. Water bap- 
tism, at the most, is but an emblem of 
that divine influence, which purifies the 
heart, and cleanses from all unrighteous- 
ness. John expressly declared that his 
baptism was inferior to that which 
should follow; and admonished those 
whom he baptized, that they must not 
rely on that alone. The following note, 
by Whitby, is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. “They seem to be much 
mistaken, who think the baptism of 
John was, for substance, the same with 
that which afterwards Christ did insti- 
tute, to admit disciples into the Chris- 
tian Church: for, (i) John neither did 
nor could baptize disciples in the name 
of the Holy Ghost, as the apostles did, 
because the Holy Ghost was not yet 
[given ;] John vii. 39; and much less 
could he baptize them with the Holy 
Ghost, as here he saith Christ would; 
and yet Christ makes both these bap- 
tisms necessary to our entrance into the 
kingdom of God. Johniii.5. (2.) John 
did not baptize in the name of Christ; 
for had he done-so, there could have 
been no doubt whether he himself were 
the Christ or not, Luke iii. 15, nor any 
oceasion for that question, Why bap- 
tizest thou, if thou be not the Christ ? 
John i. 25. He only admonished those 
he baptized, in general, that they should 
believe in him that was coming after 
him, So that he baptized only those 
who as yet believed not in Christ; 
whereas, the baptism instituted by 
Christ was in his name, and belonged 
only to them who believed in him. 
And, lastly, St. Paul baptizes them 
again, who had before received the bap- 
tism of John, to fit them for the recep- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. Acts xix. 
5, 6.” S| He that cometh after me. 
That is, the Lord Jesus, the appointed 
ruler in the approaching kingdom of 
heaven, or reign of grace, who was 
speedily to appear in public, and com- 
mence the work committed to him. 
I Is mightier than I. More dignified 
in station, clothed with greater power, 
and clarged with a more important 
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whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear: he shall baptize you with 


mission. _ In this acknowledgment, 
may be discovered the characteristic 
humility and modesty of John. Not- 
withstanding such crowds resorted to 
him, in anxious expectation of meeting 
the Messiah, and manifesting a wil- 
lingness to receive him in that charac- 
ter, he meekly declined the honor they 
would have bestowed, and conscien- 
tiously pointed out their mistake. John 
i. 19—23. He was honored of God, in 
being so intimately associated with 
Jesus, at this time; but he declined to 
receive honor from men; constantly 
acknowledging the vast difference be- 
tween the Master and himself, and 
scarcely accounting himself worthy to 
~ be a servant to. one so glorious and 
highly exalted. See the following note, 
and John i. 27. A similar state of 
feeling is expressed by Paul, one of the 
most distinguished apostles. 2 Cor. iv. 
5. John even rejoiced that his own 
light should be eclipsed by the light of 
Christ; that the reputation he then 
enjoyed should vanish wie at the 
manifestation of his glorious Lord. It 
was his highest joy, that he was per- 
mitted to excite the attention of men, 
by proclaiming the ———- of Jesus, 
He to be instrumental in inducing them 
to receive him, and believe on him, as 
the true Messiah or Christ. John iii. 
28—31. This trait in his character is 
worthy of imitation by all Christians, 
and especially by Christian ministers. 
i] Whose shoes. Rather, sandals. In 
the East, such shoes as are now in use 
were not formerly worn ; nor, indeed are 
they now worn, to any considerable 
extent. Instead of them, sandals of 
leather were used, ‘protecting the bot- 
tom of the foot, and fastened by strings 
around the toes and ankles. Sometimes 
wooden sandals are worn, confined to 
the foot in like manner. It is not cus- 
tomary to wear these sandals in the 
house ; and it is the office of the lowest 
class of servants to take them from the 
feet of their masters, on entering a 
House, and to replace them, on going 
out, When John represents himself as 
unworthy to bear or remove the sandals 
of Jesus, he uses an expression of the 
deepest ility; as if the difference 
between his Master and himself were 
altogether greater, than between the 
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the Holy Ghost, and with fire : 
12 Whose fan is in his hand 


most noble earthly masters and their 
meanest servants. And so, indeed, it 
was. It is difficult to conceive of any 
adequate comparison between a frail 
mortal, however distinguished among 
his fellows, and Him who was the 
brightness of God’s glory and the 
express image of his person. Heb. i. 
3. TI Holy Ghost. Holy Spirit; divine 
influence. The same spirit or influence 
which was so abundantly bestowed on 
Jesus himself. John iii. 34. Compare 
Acts x. 38. Of this spirit, under dif- 
ferent appellations, it is testified, that it 
should enlighten the minds of men, and 
convince them of the truth; John xvi. 
13; make them feel their sinfulness, 
that thereby they might be led to repent- 
ance; John xvi. 8; comfort them under 
afflictions; John xvi. 7; regenerate or 
form them anew ; Johniii. 5—8; guide 
their feet in the path of righteousness ; 
Rom. viii. 1—5; and raise them from 
the dead, even as it did raise up Jesus, 
our Lord. Rom. viii. 11; 1 Pet.’ iii. 
18. With this spirit of light, and peace, 
and life, and holiness, Jesus erode bap- 
uize his, disciples, having received it 
from the Father, that he might commu- 
nicate it to others. John xvii. 2. 
This is the only effectual baptism. 
Water is an emblem of a pure con- 
science; 1 Pet. iii. 21; but the opera- 
tion of the divine spirit, or spirit of holi- 
ness, purifies from unrighteousness, and 
produces a resemblance of itself. John 
li. 6. The same spirit, which enabled 
the apostles to speak with tongues and 
perform other miracles, will now enable 
men, if they are obedient to its influ- 
ence, to resist the power of temptation, 
and keep themselves from sin. It is 
only because the flesh wars against the 
spirit, that men cannot attain perfect 
purity on earth. Rom. vii. 22, 23; 
Gal. v.17. ‘I And with fire. Various 
interpretations have been given of this 
passage. Some re the jire to be 
but a repetition of the spirit before 
mentioned ; as it is one of the offices of 
the spirit, and a peculiar characteristic 
of fire, to purify. Mal. i. 2; Acts ii. 
3. Others understand the fire to indi- 
eate the afflictions which believers 
should endure, as trials of their faith 
and preparatives for a cheerful departure 
from the world. Mark x. 38, 39; Luke 
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and he will thoroughly purge his 
floor, and gather his wheat into the 


xii. 50. Others, again, believe the jire 
to be emblematic of retributive judg- 
ments. This seems more consistent 
with the preceding and following verse ; 
in both which, the same word is un- 
doubtedly used to indicate the terrible 
judgment about to be executed upon the 
ungodly Jews. If this interpretation be 
correct, the meaning of John is this: 
Jesus Christ shall baptize so many of 
you as become his disciples with that 
oly spirit, which shall enlighten and 
comfort you, and purify and sanctify 
your rane he will also baptize those 
of your number, who reject him, with 
the fire of divine judgment, making you 
arltakers of that ane calamity which 
is about to befal your nation and people. 
Adam Clarke, however, expresses the 
utmost confidence that the first named 
interpretation is ‘the only genuine 
one;” and perhaps he may be right. 
He says, “ That the influences of the 
spirit of God are here designed, needs 
but little proof. Christ’s religion was 
to be a spiritual religion, and was to 
have its seat in the heart. Outward 
psceps, however well they might 
escribe, could not produce, inward 
spirituality. This was the province of 
the spirit of God, and it alone; there- 
fore he is represented here under the 
similitude of fire, because he was’ to 
illuminate and invigorate the soul, pen- 
etrate every part, and assimilate the 
miele to the image of the God of 
ory.” 

12. In this verse, the same idea, sub- 
stantially, is expressed, as in verse 10, 
with this addition;—a comforting as- 
surance is given, m direct terms, that 
the faithful should be protected and 
preserved, which, in the former case 
was merely a matter of inference or 
implication, The meaning is, that 
when the Son of man should execute 
judgment on the Jewish nation, those 
who believed in him, and gave diligent 
heed to his commandinents, should be 
preserved from harm; while vengeance 
to the uttermost would overtake the 
unbelieving Jews, who were styled a 
generation of vipers. The event veri- 
fied the prediction ; for while the faith- 
ful escaped, the obdurate Jews were 
either destroyed by death, at the over- 
throw of their tae by the Romans, 
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garner; but he will burn up the 
chaff with unquenchable fire. 


or were carried into captivity. As they 
suffered such a total destruction, from 
which, as a nation, they have not yet 
recovered, the fire might well be styled 
unquenchable; or, which is the same 
thing, the vengeance was effectual. In 
this interpretation many judicious com- 
mentators agree. For example :—“ In 
this whole verse, the destruction of the 
Jewish state is expressed in the terms 
of husbandmen; and by the wheat’s 
being gathered into the garner, seems 
meant, that the believers in Jesus 
should not be involved in the calam- 
ity.’—Pearce. See Selections, &c., 
sect. iy., for other authorities. Fan. 
Rather winnowing shovel. The Jews 
were accustomed to separate the grain - 
from the chaff, after the threshing was 
completed, by taking it from the ground 
with a shovel, and tossing it in the air; 
the grain, by its weight, fell again to 
the ground, while the light chaff was 
blown away by the wind. { Foor. 
The threshing leon so called, was con- 
structed of earth, made smooth and 
solid by rolling or otherwise. The 
sheaves of grain were placed upon it, 
and oxen were driven over them ; some- 
times having a heavy sledge or car 
attached to them, sometimes without 
any implement of the kind. Horses 
and asses were frequently used instead 
of oxen. St. Paul alludes to this man- 
ner of threshing by oxen, I Cor. ix. 9. 
In the clumsy and heavy car or sledge, 
also, is found an illustration of 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 22. To one who had no knowl- 
edge of any “ threshing instruments’? 
except the flails now or recently in 
common use, it might be difficult to 
understand that Araunah offered a suf- 
ficient quantity of fuel. When the 
grain had been threshed, the winnow- 
ing commenced, as before described. 
John assured the Jews that their nation 
was about to be winnowed in like 
manner. God would cleanse or thor- 
oughly purge his floor. He would 
not stop short of an entire purification. 
WT Burn up the chaff. After the win- 
nowing, followed the burning. As the 
chaff was removed by the wind alone, 
there was danger that, when the wind 
should blow from the opposite diree- 
tion, the chaff would be blown back 
among the grain. To prevent this, it 
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13 G] Then cometh Jesus from 
Galilee to Jordan unto John, to be 
baptized of him. 

14 But John forbade him, say- 
ing, I have need to be baptized of 


was customary to kindle a fire upon the 
windward side of the pile of chaff, 
which was thus qouctanliy and entirely 
consumed. T Unguenchable fire. “ That 
cannot be extinguished by man.”— 
Clarke. _ The fire, applied to the chaff, 
continued to burn, until the whole was 
consumed, and in this sense, might be 
called unguenchable; in other words, 
it was effectual, and fully accomplished 
its work. Thus, by emblems, perfectly 
familiar to the Jews, John predicted the 
impending vengeance, from which they 
must speedily flee, if they would escape. 
“And so it was fulfilled on the Jews 
even in this life."—Hammond. The 
word here translated wnquenchable does 
not signify an endless burning, but 
enly constant, for a longer or shorter 
time. “Josephus, (A. D. 80,) speak- 
ing of a-certain festival among the 
Jews, says, ‘it was the custom for every 
one to bring wood for the altar, that 
there might never be a want of fuel for 
.the fire, for it continued always un- 
quenchable,’—though the fire had actu- 
ally ceased when he wrote, and the 
altar itself had been destroyed with 
the temple.—War. B. 11. ch, xvii. § 6.” 
See Univ. Expositor, vol. ii. (N. S.) 
306, 307. In the same place, passages 
are cited from Strabo, Plutarch, and 
Eusebius, showing the like use of the 
same phrase, between A. D. 70 and 
A. D. 325. See note on Mark ix. 43. 
13. Galilee. From Nazareth in Gaki- 
lee, where he had hitherto resided. 
See note on ver. 1. 
~ 14, John forbade him. Earnestly 
objected, or declined to baptize him. 
And the reason immediately follows. 
WT Ihave need, &c. With his charac- 
teristic humility, John confessed his 
inferiority to Jesus, and his preference 
to receive rather than administer bap- 
tism. It might be supposed that 
John was already acquainted with the 
true character of Jesus, and referred to 
the spiritual baptism which he came to 
administer, were it not that we find 
him professing solemnly, John i. 30— 
34, that he did not know Jesus to be the 
Son of God, until he witnessed the 
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thee, and comest thou to me? 

15 And Jesus answering said un- 
to him, Suffer it to be so now: for 
thus it becometh us to fulfil all right- 
eousness. Then he suffered him. 


manifestation of the spirit, after the 
baptism. Nor am I aware of any evi- 
dence that John had ever before seen 
Jesus, notwithstanding their relation- 
ship according to the flesh. Whether 
there was something in the personal 
appearance of Jesus, which impressed 
John with a feeling of awe and venera- 
tion, and a consciousness of his own 
inferiority, or whether he spake these 
words as he was moved by the divine 
spirit, like the prophets of old, or in 
whatever other manner his language 
may be accounted for, it is certain that 
he acknowledged his inferiority, and, at 
first, declined to baptize Jesus. This 
was in strict conformity with his gene- 
ral character. He was not disposed to 
receive the glory which belonged to 
another; but uniformly represented 
himself as a servant, not the master. 
15. Suffer. Permit, or allow. Jt 
becometh us. It is fit and proper. We 
ought. % Fulfil all righteousness. Or, 
every righteous ordinance. As Jesus 
came to close one dispensation of the 
divine economy,and to commence an- 
other, he first fulfilled the old law 
before introducing the new. By his 
circumcision, evidence was given that 
the Mosaic law was of divine author- 
ity; that it was worthy to be oheyed 
up to that time; and that it was finally 
abrogated, not because of any evil in 
itself, but only that it might give place 
to a better and more glorious covenant. 
It is not to be supposed that Jesus 
needed the baptism of repentance ; for 
he had no sins to require repentance. 
Neither did he need circumcision, on 
account of any imperfection, actual or 
prospective. But as the one had been 
performed, that the law might not be 
broken while it continued in force, so 
now he received baptism from John, in 
token that he acknowledged him as his 
divinely appointed precursor, and his 
mission worthy of all consideration and 
honor. Moreover, it was in the admin- 
istration of this rite, that Jesus was to 
be publicly manifested as the Son of 
God, by a visible appearance of the 
divine ‘spirit descending upon him. 
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16 And Jesus, when he was 
baptized, went up straightway out 
of the water: and lo, the heavens 


“1 Suffered him. Allowed or permitted 
him. John yielded his opinion, and 
obeyed the direction of Jesus. A mock 
humility would have required more 
rsuasion, for the sake of display. 
But John’s was that true modesty, 
which, having once objected, was wil- 
ling to yield cheerfully and readily. 

16. Out of the water. Rather, from 
the water. The expression, here used, 
does not prove that Jesus went into the 
river, or was immersed in it. Whether 
or not his baptism were of this kind, 
this text affords no decisive evidence. 
But the material fact is, that the bap- 
tism was duly administered by John, 
and was succeeded by a glorious dis- 
aa of the divine power and _ grace. 

he heavens were opened. The visi- 
ble heavens appeared to part asunder. 
An appearance perhaps somewhat sim- 
ilar may be witnessed, when the light- 
ning leaps from cloud to cloud, or rushes 
down to the earth. For an instant, the 
heavens appear rent, or parted. This 
sign in the heavens was noticed, while 
Jesus was engaged in devout prayer to 
God. Luke iii, 21. It is remarkable, 
that the very first. act recorded of 
him, after he was baptized, and thus 
inducted into his ministry, was a 
humble confession of his dependence 
on the Most High, and a supplication 
for divine assistance. This is not very 
consistent with the theory that he him- 
self was that Most High, and, in his 
own nature, and of his own right, pos- 
sessed infinite and almighty power. 
On the contrary, he seems, by the very 
act of prayer, to have acknowledged 
the superiority and supremacy of Him 
to whom he offered that prayer. If he, 
then, introduced into this world by 
miracle, anointed with the divine 
spirit more abundantly than any other, 
and made to Seem, the Father so 
closely as to be “the brightness of his 
glory and the express image of his per- 
son,”—if he, at the first, and continu- 
ally through his ministry, offered pray- 
ers to God, how much more should we, 
mere men, and subject to all the imper- 
fections of mortality, earnestly and fre- 
quently implore the divine assistance to 
keep us from falling. 1 He saw. That 
is, Jesus saw. John also saw it, John 
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were opened unto him, and he saw 
the Spirit of God descending hike a 
dove, and lighting upon him: 


i. 32. It does not distinctly appear 
whether the multitude witnessed the 
descent of the spirit. Most probably 
they did; for the os was given, not 
alone to convince Jesus, or John, or 
both, but as a public attestation of 
his character. Even when Saul of Tar- 
sus was converted by miracle, his attend- 
ants witnessed the light, though they 
did not understand the words spoken. 
Acts xxii. 9. And we may well believe 
that, on this more important occasion, 
the eyes as well as the ears of the mul- 
titude were witnesses of the divine 
power. If The Spirit of God. -A vis- 
a manifestation of the divine spirit. 
t appears that God gave to his ancient 
servants such indications of his pres- 
ence. He appeared to Moses, in the 
bush, under the semblance of fire. 
Exo, iii. 2—6. He caused the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem to be filled with his 
glory. 1 Kings viii. 10,11. And, pass- 
ing by other cases, he caused his spirit 
to descend upon the apostles, as it were 
fire, when he fully qualified them or 
their arduous and glorious work. Acts 
ii. 3. In like manner, the same spirit 
was manifested, when Jesus, the Son 
of God and the Saviour of men, entered 
upon his high and holy ministry. 1De- 
scending like a dove. Luke says, it 
“descended ina bodily shape like a 
dove upon him.” Luke iii. 22. Com- 
mentators differ in opinion concerning 
the meaning of this passage. Some 
suppose the spirit descended with a 
motion resembling that of a dove, but 
that its form is not indicated. Others 
believe the ee was manifested in the 
shape of a dove. I prefer the latter 
opinion, It seems more consistent with 
the testimony of Luke. Moreover, it is 
difficult to conceive how the spirit 
could alight and rest on one individual 
in a multitude, so as visibly to indicate 
him alone, unless it had some form; 
and, if any, what more aa samp form 
could have been assumed than that of 
the dove? The dove, from time imme- 
morial, has been regarded as an em- 
blem of purity, gentleness, and love, 
No form, of things on earth, could more 
accurately correspond with the nature 
of that spirit which dwelt in Him, who 
was holy, harmless, and undefiled, 
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17 And lo, a voice from heaven, 
saying, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. 


whose ministry was designed not to 
destréy but to save. Heb. vii. 26; 
Jobn iii. 17. I Lighting on him. 
Had not this visible manifestation of 
the divine spirit fixed itself upon Jesus, 
it would have been impossible for the 
spectators to determine whether he 
was the individual on whose behalf it 
appeared. But by its thus lighting on 
him, they were enabled to understand 
that he was the subject of this heav- 
enly vision. And when they heard the 
testimony from heaven, which accom- 
Re what they saw, they could not 
oubt that it referred to the same indi- 
vidual. Him they might justly regard 
as a chosen messenger bmn heaven, 
when they both saw and heard the 
divine attestation. 
17. A voice from heaven. Probably 
the voice was understood; else the 
multitude would have derived less 
information from the testimony. This 
voice was heard at other times, during 
our Lord’s ministry, when it was evi- 
dently understood by some, at least, of 
the bystanders; and Jesus declares 
that it was uttered, not for his exclu- 
sive encouragement, but for the sake of 
others. Matt. xvii. 5; Jehn xii. 28; 
2 Pet. i. 17,18. We may believe that 
it was also heard and understood, on 
this occasion. 1 This is my beloved 
Son, in whom Iam well pleased. Or, 
with whom I am well pleased. “The 
title of child or son was used fte- 
quently among the Jews, not in the 
sense of precise relationship, hut in the 
more extended signification of unity of 
affection and purpose. This mode of 
speech was used of men of different 
characters. Thus, the wicked were 
called the sons or children of Belial,— 
and the devil, John viii. 44; the good, 
the children of God, Matt. v.9. In 
accordance with this form of speech, 
Jesus Christ was denominated the Son 
of God; and to show the unparalleled 
excellence of his character, and_his 
entire conformity to the divine will in 
the office he bore, he was called the 
well-beloved, the only-begotten, John 1. 
18, the dear, Son of God. s term 
of endearment implies that Jesus had 
the full and constant approbation of 
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4 Bares was Jesus led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to 


God ; that he was one with him, mean- 
ing to express not oneness of nature or 
ersonality, but oneness of purpose and 
ove; that he was peculiarly, more than 
any other being that ever existed, the 
Son of God, inasmuch as he attained to 
perfect love and holiness, and made the 
purposes of his Father his own. God 
gave not the spirit by measure unto 
im. Thus he ever pleased God. 
Thus his disciples, inhaling his filial 
Spirit, may, in some humble measure, 
ease both him and his‘ Father.”— 
ivermore. Such was the attestation 
of God, both visible and audible, to his 
Son Jesus Christ, whom he appointed 
as our Teacher and Saviour. ay we 
acknowledge his divine mission, obey 
his precepts, rejoice in his promises, 
cherish his spirit, and imitate his con- 
duct, until, in God’s time, we attain 
“unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” Eph. iy. 13. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1—11. In the commencement of this 
chapter, is recorded the temptation of 
Jesus in the wilderness. ark and 
Luke record the same transactions, 
with slight variations. Mark i. 12, 13; 
Luke iv. 1—13. In regard to the 
“tempter,” much diversity of opinion 
has been expressed by commentators, 
A large majority have supposed the 
word to indicate a fallen spirit, wicked 
and malicious, generally called the 
“devil.” A few have supposed the 
tempter to be a human being, perhaps 
a priest of the Jews, or possibly the 
high-priest himself. Of this opinion 
are senmiiller and others. Some 
have understood the whole account as 
the relation of a nocturnal vision, or of 
an ecstatic trance; and some, as a fab- 
ulous relation entirely. See Universal- 
ist Expositor, vol. i., pp. 370—377. 
Others, with apparently better reason, 
suppose the historians to relate, in the 
highly figurative style of the Orientals, 
what passed in the mind of our Lord, 
while he dwelt in solitude. The 
temptations they understand to be the 
suggestions or impulses of his own 
mind, which presented themselves un- 
bidden, and were at once and effect- 


40 
be tempted of the devil. 


ually repressed and condemned. In 
regard to the character of the tempta- 
tion, or rather the temptations, there is 
a general agreement in opinion ; though 
even this is somewhat diversified. 
Temptation, if it make the slightest 


impression, _ it cannot otherwise be- 


properly called temptation,) must be 
Scand to some weakness, frailty, or 
imperfection, in the person tempted. 
t is commonly wapppent that our Lord 
was assaulted in his bodily appetites, 
his vanity, and his ambition. “ The 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life,” John ii. 16, are sup- 
posed to have been excited. On this 
oint there is a general agreement 
beciens them who do, and them who 
do not, believe that a personal devil 
was concerned in the temptation. For 
example: Lightfoot says the devil 
attempted “to ensnare Christ by the 
lust of the flesh,—‘ command that these 
stones be made bread;’ by the lust of 
the eye,—‘all these things will I give 
thee, and the glory of them;’ by the 
pass of life,—‘ throw thyself down, and 
y in the air, and be held up by 
angels.’ Livermore, who denies the 
agency of a personal devil, says,— 
“Three great classes of enticements 
from duty are grouped together in this 
history of Jesus’ temptations; those of 
pj or the sensual nature; those 
of vanity, or the gratification of self- 
consequence; those of ambition, the 
love of fame and dominion.” Such, 
substantially, but with some diversity 
in detail, is the general opinion con- 
cerning the weaknesses, frailties, or 
imperfections, in our Lord’s character, 
which were assailed, on this occasion. 

With deference to the opinions of 
others, I offer an interpretation, which I 
consider more correct, and more con- 
sistent with the character of our Lord. 
That I may be distinctly understood, 
let me mention a few facts in regard to 
our Lord’s character. (1.) He was a 
partaker of flesh and blood; his body 
was mortal, and subject to the wants 
and imperfections of mortality. Hence 
he hungered and thirsted. Hence, also, 
he was subject to bodily pain; and 
there is abundant evidence that he 
endured it. (2.) He manifested the 
keenest sensibility, and the most lively 
human emotions. He rejoiced, Luke 
x. 21; he wept on account of the afflic- 
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2 And when he had fasted forty 


tions which others endured, John x1. 
35; he was exceedingly sorrowful on 
his own account, Matt. xxvi. 37, 38; 
he felt the emotion of compassion, aud 
even the sensation of anger, Matt. ix. 
36; Mark iii. 5. Thus was he liable, 
through the weaknesses and emotions 
of humanity, to be “in all points 
tempted: like as we are, yet without 
sin,” Heb. iv. 15. The difference, in 
this respect, between him and others 
is, that others are frequently over- 
come by temptation, while he uni- 
formly resisted and triumphed over it. 
(3.) He had a clear foresight of the 
trials and sufferings which awaited 
him, in the prosecution of the work 
committed to his charge. Of this, I 
need mention no other evidence than 
the fact that he repeatedly and particu- 
larly foretold those sufferings, when 
conversing with his disciples, and 
directly referred to them, when com- 
muning with his heavenly Father in 
prayer. (4.) He had a peculiar dread 
of those sufferings. owever firmly 
resolved in spirit to be faithful, even 
unto the end, yet humanity recoiled 
and shuddered at the prospect of tor- 
tures to be endured. Of this, we find 
evidence in his own language on vari- 
ous occasions: “I have a baptism to 
be baptized with; and how am 
straitened till it be accomplished!” 
Luke xii. 50.‘ Now is my soul trou- 
bled ; and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour. Bat for this 
cause came I unto this hour.” John 
xii. 27. A more remarkable instance 
of this exquisite sensibility, I shall have 
occasion to notice hereafter. There can 
be no doubt, that the contemplation of 
his approaching sufferings filled him 
with anguish, Kip pat SS to shrink 
back with dread; and these emotions 
were not overcome without a violent 
and painful struggle. I believe these 
characteristics of our Lord will fully 
account for his temptations in the wil- 
derness, without the excitement of his 
vanity, or ambition, or any similar 
passion. 

1. Then. That is, shortly after he 
had received baptism, and the spirit had 
descended upon him. 1 Led up of the 
spirit. He was prompted, or strongly 
moved, by the spirit, to depart from the 
multitude, and to tarry for some time 
in a solitary place, where his medita- 


. 
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days and forty nights, he was after- 


tions should be undisturbed. Mark 
uses a still stronger expression ; “ the 
spint driveth him into the wilderness.” 

ark i. 12.* [| Into the wilderness. 
Probably, a portion of the same wilder- 
ness’where John preached and baptized, 
Matt. iii. 1; but, doubtless, one of its 
most wild and inhospitable regions ; for 
it was the haunt of “ wild -beasts,” 
who instinctively avoid proximity to 
man. Mark i. 13. 1 To be tempted. 
We are not to understand that he went 
into the wilderness to court temptation ; 
for he instructed his disciples to pray, 
“Lead us not into temptation.” Matt. 
vi. 13. The meaning is, he went into 
the wilderness, and was tempted. The 
temptation was one of the consequences 
of his retirement. The word here 
translated tempt sometimes signifies to 
endeavor, to attempt, Acis xvi. 7, where 
it is translated ‘assayed ; sometimes, to 
try, or examine, to ascertain the quality, 
2 Cor. xiii. 5, where it is rendered 
examine; see, also, Heb. xi. 17, tried; 
but, generally, it signifies to endeavor 
to draw one away from virtue, by sug- 
gesting incentives to vice; and such 
is doubtless its meaning here. The 
apostle evidently so understood it. 

eb. ii. 18; iv. 15. 1 Of thedevil. Or, 
by the devil. Whether or not there be 
a great fallen spirit, such as some be- 
lieve to be indicated by this name, it is 
scarcely credible that such a being was 
the tempter on the present occasion. 
If he be as wise as is generally repre- 
sented by those who believe in him, he 
must have known, beforehand, that 
Jesus either was the Christ, or was not. 
He must have known, also, that if 
Jesus was the Christ, all his temp- 


* [t-is observable, that the first action of 
our Lord, on record, after the descent of the 
spirit upon him, is strongly indicative of his 
honesty of purpose. The Jews expected 
their Messiah would immediately appear, 
and that he would be a powerful temporal 
prince; they were anxiously awaiting his 
appearance that they might make him a 
king, and be conducted by him to the height 
of national prosperity and grandeur. The 
preaching of John had increased their ex- 
citement, so that they rushed in multitudes 
to the place where they hoped to meet the 
Messiah. Jesus approached, also; and at 
his baptism there was, or, if unbelievers 
choose, there appeared to be, a heavenly 
attestation that he was the one ‘‘ that should 
come.’?? Matt. xi. 3. or Jesus been an 
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wards a hungered. 


tations would avail nothing; and that 
if he was not, there was no need of 
temptation ; for, supposing him to be 
an impostor, there was nothing to be 
dreaded, if he stood, nor anything to be 
gained, by causing him to fall before 
his time. It is not consistent, there- 
fore, with the wisdom and subtlety sup- 
posed ta belong to the devil, that he 
should engage in such a hopeless enter- 
prise. It should be remembered that 
the term, or name, devil, is variously 
used in the New Testament. It is 
sometimes applied to men, 2 Tim. iii. 
3, and translated false accusers ; some- 
times, to women, Titus ii. 3, having the 
same translation; and 1 Tim. iii. 11, 
translated slanderers. Satan, the name 
by which Jesus addresses the tempter, 
verse 10, he applies in like manner to 
Peter, Matt. xvi. 23; in which place, it 
is remarkable that he uses precisely the 
same form of speech to Peter, as to the 
tempter, according to the record of 
Luke; “Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
Luke iv. 8. The form is the same also 
in the original. _Griesbach, it is true, 
rejects these words from the passage in 
Luke ; but he inserts them in Matthews 
and they are also inserted by a multi- 
tude of the best Mss., Versions, and 
Fathers. To this, may. be added the 
testimony of Rosenmiller, a believer in 
the personal existence of the devil. 
After saying that this being is called 
emphatically Satan, or the Devil, he 
adds: “It is common, also, with the 
sacred writers, to say that Satan has 
spoken or done what was_ actually 
spoken or done by wicked, crafty, 
diabolical men. 1 Pet. v. 8; 2 Cor. 
xii. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 18.” Under such 


impostor, one who designed to take advan- 
tage of the expectatious of the people, and to 
induce them to receive him as the Messiah, 
would he not have embraced this oppor- 
tunity, so peculiarly suited to his purpose ? 
What was there to hinder a triumphal march 
to Jerusalem, and a general rallying of the 
whole nation ? Instead of this, he did what 
no impostor ever did under like circum- 
stances. He withdrew himself from the 
people, until the unusual excitement shoula 
pass away, and they be in a situation to 
judge more calmly and peetict of his pre- 
tensions to the Messiahship. consider it 
impossible to, give any rational account of 
his motives and conduct, on this occasion, 
unless his perfect honesty be admitted, 
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3 And when the tempter came 
‘to him, he said, If thou be the Son 
of God, command that these stones 


circumstances, we need not suppose a 

ersonal devil to have been concerned 
in this temptation in the wilderness, if 
the events connected with it can be 
explained in any other manner, less 
liable to objection. ~ 

2. Fasted. Perhaps abstained from 
food entirely; and pian ¥ ate He 
sparingly of the roots and herbs whic 
might be found in the wilderness. The 
declaration of Luke, that “he did eat 
nothing,” Luke iv. 2, is consistent with 
either supposition, as may be seen, by 
comparing Matt. xi. 18, with iii. 4; 
where Jesus represents John as “ neither 
eating nor drinking,” because he lived 
abstemiously, subsisting on “ locusts 
and wild honey.” | Forty days. It is 
recorded of Moses and Elijah, that each 
fasted the same number of days. Exod. 
xxxiv. 28; Deut. ix. 9, 18; 1 Kings 
xix. 8. It is probable that this was the 
precise duration of the fasting of Jesus ; 
though it should be observed that the 
Jews were accustomed to use certain 
numbers, seven, and forty, for example, 
not in a strict sense, but merely to 
express about so many, or so much. 
1A hungered. Or, hungry; an obso- 
lete form of expression. 

3, 4. In these verses, the first temp- 
tation is recorded. It appears, that, 
immediately after his baptism, and the 
heavenly annunciation that he was the 
Son of God, Jesus retired to the wilder- 
ness. Here he fasted forty days. Of 
the manner in which his mind was em- 
ekg during this time, we have no 

efinite account. But, as he was now 
about to commence the public ministry 
to which he had been consecrated, it 
may be confidently assumed, that he 
meditated much and earnestly upon its 
nature and its results, proximate as 
well as final. Exhausted by long-con- 
tinted mentalexcitement and abstinence 
from needful sustenance, he became 
hungry. His appetite was urgent for 
food; but there was none at hand. 
How the cravings of hunger should be 
satisfied, became an important. and in- 
teresting question. ere was pre- 
sented the first temptation. The idea 
seems to have occurred to him, that, if 
he were truly the Son of God, aceord- 
ing to the testimony of heaven, there 
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be made bread. 
4 But he answered and said, It 
is written, Man shall not live by 


could be no necessity to endure the 
pangs of hunger. He had only te 
exercise the miraculous power he Ae 
sessed, and he might convert into foo¢ 
the stones which cumbered the ground 
“Command that these stones he made 
bread.” This was the distinct form oi 
the temptation; and it was addresset 
to his bodily weakness or appetiée. 

But he recollected the divine testi 

mony, that life should be sustained, no 
pe bread alone, but by other substancet 
of God’s appointment. He determmec 
to trust in his Father’s care, and sub 
sist yet longer, if necessary, on the 
meagre productions of the desert, rather 
than desecrate the holy gift bestowe« 
on him, by using it, for the first time 
for the supply of his personal wants 
His first temptation was thus over 
come. . 
3. The tempter. Or, the devil, o1 
Satan. See note on verse 1. 7 Jf 
thou be the Son of God. If gou are 
truly a divine messenger, and possess 
miraculous power. Tf Commoiri that 
these stones, &c. Exert your vwer, 
and proyide food to appease your |. nger 
and sustain life. 

4. He answered. Still presuring 
the form of a conversation, the «wip- 
tation having been described, the s\: rit 
of resistance is represented as au yn- 
swer to the tempter. I Jt is writun. 
The passage quoted is Deut. viii. 3. 
| Man shall not live by bread alone, M7. 
The language of Moses, here. quot«t, 
was addressed to the Jews, when iv- 
minding them of the wonders performe 
on their behalf, in the wilderness. Hu 
tells them that Ged humbled them, anz 
allowed them to suffer the pain oc 
hunger, and then fed them with manna 
an unusual kind of food, that the 
might understand and know that lif 
did not depend oe upon bread 
I] By every word. Or, by every thing 
“The term word, used in this place 
means very often, in Hebrew, thing 
and clearly in this place has that mean 
ing. Neither Moses nor our Saviour 
had any reference to spiritual food, o1 
to the doctrines necessary to support 
the faith of believers; but they simply 
meant that God could su port life by 
other things than bread ; that man was 
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bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. 


to live, not by that only, but by every 
other thing which proceeded out of his 
mouth ; that is, which he chose to com- 
mand men to eat.”—Barnes, 

5—7. The second temptation was of 
a different character, and addressed to 
a different weakness or infirmity. As 
my opinion concerning this temptation 
and the next does not entirely coincide 
with that which is generally enter- 
tained, I may be allowed to be the 
more particular in its statement. To 
understand the true character and full 
force of this temptation, we must re- 
member that, at the time when Jesus 
commenced his ministry, the Jews were 
anxiously expecting the advent of the 
promised Messiah; and there is good 
reason to believe they were ready to 
hail his appearance with joy. But they 
expected his approach would be an- 
nounced by some marvellous sign, some 
signal display of divine authority. 
When Jesus appeared to act in the 
character of the Messiah, in the tem- 
ple, the Jews questioned him, saying, 
“What sign showest thou unto us, 
seeing that thou doest these things ?” 
John ii. i8. And when he had been 
reproving the Jews for their ungodli- 
ness, as one having authority to rebuke, 
“certain of the Scribes and of the 
Pharisees answered, saying, Master, 
we would see asign from thee. But 
he answered and said unto them, an 
evil and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign,” &c. Matt. xii. 33, 39. 
Their expectation of a sign, and their 
unwillingness to receive the Messiah 
without this token of his authority, our 
Lord perfectly understood. When he 
meditated, in solitude, upon- the great 
work which he was about to commence, 
and distinctly foresaw the opposition, 
persecution, and distress, and the igno- 
minious and excruciating death, which 
awaited him, his feelings were strongly 
moved. He shuddered at the prospect 
of the approaching trial, as on other 
occasions; and most earnestly desired 
a deliverance from the impending evil. 
In this state of Se tae and 
anxiety, it occurred to him, that he 
might avoid much, if not all, of this dis- 
tress, by giving the Jews a sign of his 
Messiahship, which should correspond 
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_ 5 Then the devil taketh him up 
into the holy city, and setteth him 
on a pinnacle of the temple, 


with their expectations. If he would 
ascend the pinnacle of the temple, and 
cast himself down from that dizzy 
height, the people, witnessing his 
miraculous preservation, would at once 
receive him as the Messiah, and stud 

to promote his happiness, instead o 

persecuting and afflicting him. To 
increase the power of the temptation, 
he recollected a divine promise, which 
seemed to assure him of protection, 
even in a case of so much peril. Thus 
he might enter upon his ministry under 
favorable circumstances, and accom- 
plish its objects at aless expense of toil 
and suffering. Moreover, his miracu- 
lous power was designed to afford 
proof of his Messiahship; and the use 
of it, in this manner, might seem but a 
slight departure from the prescribed 
line of duty,—very slight, compared 
with the magnitude of the anticipated 
benefit. It was merely preventing an 
evil, instead of mitigating it after its 
occurrence. Such was the temptation. 

But he recollected another divine tes- 
timony, which prohibited the execution 
of the contemplated experiment: “ Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
This, as some understand it, forbade 
him to presume too far on a promise of 
divine protection, by voluntarily putting 
his life in peril; or, as others under- 
stand it, forbade him to doubt the divine 
goodness, which he might seem to do, 
by shrinking from an exact performance 
of his duty, in the manner prescribed. 
In either case, he perceived the prohibi- 
tion; and he did not disregard it. Not- 
withstanding his exquisite sensibility to 
pan, and his nervous shrinking from it, 

e resolved to follow the path of duty, 
at whatever hazard. Trusting in God 
for assistance and support, he would 
bare his head to the pitiless storm of 
persecution, endure the cross, and de- 
spise the shame. 

5. Then the devil taketh him, &c. 
This transportation, doubtless, was only 
ideal; There is no evidence that Jesus 
left the wilderness, until all ‘these 
temptations had been encountered and 
overcome. If there bea personal devil 
it is absurd to suppose that God would 
allow him to transport his beloved Son, 
from place to place, through the air or 
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6 And saith unto him, If thou 
be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down, for it is written, He shall 
give his angels charge concerning 
thee: and in ¢heir hands they shall 


otherwise. And if the temptation were 
mental, only, itis easy to conceive that, 
for the moment, he imagined himself 
standing in the place indicated. We 
are all conscious of similar operations 
in our own minds. In imagination, we 
visit all regions of the globe, though 
bodily, we have remained nearly sta- 
tionary. Indeed, it is not absolutely 
necessary to suppose that Jesus even 
imagined himself to be there. The 
force of the temptation was simply this: 
suppose I should ascend to the ¥ ape 
of the temple and cast myself thence, 
&ec. The temptation having reference 
to that place, it was natural, in giving 
this graphic account of his mental 
struggle, to represent him as_ being 
there. 1 Holy city. That is, Jerusa- 
lem; so called by all the Jews. It 
received this name, because it was the 
pars where the temple stood, sanctified 
y the presence of God's glory, and 
where the tribes of Israel periodically 
assembled, to perform their most solemn 
acts of religious worship. {I Pinnacle 
of the temple. It is generally supposed 
that the reference here is either to the 
slg of the temple, or the royal gal- 
ery or cloister, which was near the 
temple, and might be considered as one 
of its appurtenances. Concerning this 
last, Josephus says, it “deserves to he 
mentioned better than any other under 
the sun; for while the valley was very 
deep, and its bottom could not be seen, 
if you looked from above into the depth, 
this farther vastly high elevation of the 
cloister stood upon that height, inso- 
much, that if any one looked down from 
the top of the battlements, or down both 
those altitudes, he would be giddy, 
while his sight could not reach to such 
an immense depth.”—Antiq. B. xv.,ch. 
xi., §5. It is said that the whole 
height, from the foundation of the wall, 
was more than seven hundred feet. 

6. If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down. That is, from this lofty 
eminence. The pearls would witness 
the spectacle, and, being convinced by 
his miraculous preservation, would 

ladly. receive him as the promised 
essiah, and honor him as a king and 
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bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
dash thy foot against a stone. 

7 Jesus said unto him, It is 
written again, Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God. 


deliverer. I It iswritten. The quota- 
tion is from Ps. xci. 11,12. It might 
seem, from such a testimony, that he 
should be preserved, in the dangerous 
descent, and not a hair of his head 
be injured. Yet he considered it wrong 
to presume upon such a promise, an 
voluntarily incur a peril of this nature. 
The reason he distinctly states in his 
rejection of the temptation. I Bear 
thee up. This is supposed to be an 
allusion to the manner in which parents 
and nurses support the tottering steps 
of youn chien reventing them 
from falling, and lifting them over 
rough and difficult obstacles in their 
path. I Lest thoudash thy foot against 
astone. A proverbial expression among 
the Jews, to indicate any misfortune or 
disaster, either physical or moral. The 
meaning is, he will preserve from all 
harm. 

7. The force which the langnage of 
the Psalmist, hefore quoted, might have 
given to the temptation to erform this 
wonderful work in view of the people 
was counteracted by another passage of 
Scripture, which occurred to his mind. 
I It is alsowritten. In this we have an 
example, that we should compare scrip- 
ture with scripture, and endeavor to un- 
derstand the spirit, as well as the letter, 
Some passages are qualified by others, 
and the precise meaning cannot be ascer- 
tained, except by a comparison of one 
with another. Zhou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God, See Deut. vi. 16. Dr. 
Hammond has an ingenious and learned 
note, to lag that this indicates “ not 
too much, but too little, confidence, a 
diffidence and incredulity.” And he 
supposes the meaning to be this, as used 
by our Saviour: “ It is sufficiently man- 
ifest to me, that Tam the Son of God, 
and cared for by him. I shall not 
require any more signs to prove it, nor 
express any doubt of his power and 
goodness toward me,” &c. That the 
phrase, to tempt God, often occurs in 
this sense, is doubtless true. Indeed 
this is probably its sense in the original 
passage in Deuteronomy. Yet it is 
understood here by many, to be a pro- 
hibition against presumption. 
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8 Again, the devil taketh him 


8—10. The third temptation was in 
some respects like, and in others unlike, 
the second. The same vulnerable point 
was assailed ; but amuch wider depart- 
ure from duty was suggested. Indeed, 
an act of direct disobedience was in- 
volved in it. To comprehend the mat- 
ter fully, it must be remembered that 
the Jews expected the Messiah would 
he a mighty temporal prince, who should 
deliver them from the yoke of Roman 
bondage, and exalt their nation to uni- 
versal supremacy. Abundant evidence 
of this fact is afferded by the conduct of 
the chosen disciples. Their visions of 
earthly splendor and glory were not dis- 

elled until the final ascension of their 
Master. See Matt. xx. 20, 21, 24; 
Luke xxiv. 21; Acts i. 6. And if this 
expectation was so firmly rooted in 
them, notwithstanding their opportunity 
to learn the truth, much more in the 
nation at large. There is 
to believe the Jews would have gladly 
accepted Jesus as the Messiah, if he 
had assumed the character of an earth] 
tmaonarch. On one occasion, indeed, 
they were disposed to make him a king, 
by force ; John vi. 15; and, on another, 
when they perceived a semblance of 
royalty in his demeanor, they united in 
the acclamation, “ Hosanna to the Son 
of David; Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the 
highest.” Matt. xxi. 9. This state of 
feeling, and the character of these ex- 
pectations, our Lord fully understood. 
And when he contemplated the toils 
and sufferings, the pains and horrible 
tortures, which he must endure, while 
performing his oat in the manner pre- 
scribed, and shuddered at the prospect, 
the idea occurred, that all these appall- 
ing evils might be avoided, if he would 
only conform to the prejudices of the 
Jews, and assume the character which 
they supposed to belong to the Messiah. 
By thus sacrificing to their wishes and 
doing homage to their opinions and 
desires, he might at once be surrounded 
by a host of strong men, ready to strike 
for freedom and glory. A succession 
of victories might place him at the head 
of the Roman empire, and enable him 
to give law, political as well as spirit- 
ial. to the whole world. Thus might 
he not only escape the anguish which 
he could not contemplate without dread, 
but more effectually and rapidly accom- 
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up into an excéeeding high moun- 
cease sinc se nat niet bern al a 


plish the beneficial objects of his mis- 
sion; for men would the more readily 
listen to his instructions, and obey them. 
To secure this double advantage,—and 
especially to avoid the great object of 
his dread,—he had only to assume the 
character of an earthly king, and to pre- 
sent himself to the Jews as the rightful 
heir to the throne of David. Suc 
this temptation. 

In this form, the sacrifice might 
appear small, and the departure from 
duty slight, in comparison with the 
object to be secured. But another 
aspect of the matter presented itself. 
In doing this, Jesus must renounce the 
true character of the Messiah, and 
assume a false one; he must depart 
from the lowly path which God had 
prescribed, at pursue another of an 
altogether different character; in short, 
he must disobey God, and do homage to 
men. As soon as this characteristic of 
the temptation appeared, he rejected it 
with horror and indignation; exclaim- 
ing, as he did to Peter, when he pro- 
posed a similar act of disobedience, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan.” See 
Matt. xvi. 23. He would not fora 
moment cherish an intention to disobey 
God. Be the consequences what ney 
might, he would worship and obey God, 
and him only. 

8. Taketh him. See note on ver. 5. 
T Exceeding high mountain. Various 
eoectires have been made, concerning 
the location of this spot. But it seems 
useless to seek for it. This is but a 
portion of the imagery employed in 
relating the conflict which the mind of 
Jesus experienced. To understand the 

assage literally, involves a physical 
impossibility ; for, from any point in the 
universe, however elevated, only one 
half of the earth’s surface can be seen 
“in a moment of time.” Luke iv. 5. 
Or, if we understand, by “all the king- 
doms of the world,” the Roman empire, 
probably all which is here intended, 
even then, there can no place be found, 
from which the whole may be seen at 
once. Both the high elevation and the 
extensive prospect must be understood 
figuratively ; and, in my judgment, they 
should be understood as simply mental 
or ideal. {1 All the kingdoms of the 
world, &&e. A splendid prospect, doubt- 
less. The idea of grasping all this 
power, and wielding it for the good of 


was 
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tain, and sheweth him all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory 
of them, 

9 And saith unto him, All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me. 


mankind, for the illumination of their 
minds and the conversion of their souls, 
was magnificent, But Jesus was not 
so dazzled with the view, as to lose the 
power to distinguish between right and 
wrong. He knew there was_a power 
greater than all this, which should be 
used in aid of his mighty enterprise, if 
he was faithful in his ministry. He 
knew, too, that the kingdom, which he 
came to establish, should outlast, and 
in due time outshine, all these earthly 
kingdoms “and the glory of them.” 

9. All these, &c. Universa! dominion 
over the earth was the reward proposed. 
T If thou wilt fall down one worship 
me. Falling down, or prostration, was 
one of the methods in the East, by 
which inferiors rendered homage to 
superiors, and acknowledged their own 
dependence. Worship often means sim- 
ply the homage yielded to men occupy- 
ing places of power and dignity. In 
the present case, the meaning is, re- 
nounce thy true character and assume a 
false one; depart from the way pre- 
seribed by God and conform to the pre- 
judices of men; disobey God and obey 
men, doing homage to them, 

10. Get thee hence, Satan. Or, get 
thee behind me, Satan, as many read 
the passage. Our Lord indignantl 
spurned the offer of power, on suc 
conditions. He had no desire to injure 
any man; but he would not fail in his 
obedience to God, to spare the feelings 
of any one, to obtain for himself any 
dignity, or comfort, or indulgence, nor 
to avoid personal suffering and anguish. 
He was resolved to be faithful to the 
trust committed to him, and to Him 
who commissioned him, at whatever 
cost of labor, or distress ; confiding in 
God for assistance to bear all his bur- 
dens, and believing that, in the end, 
obedience is the surest path to happi- 
ness. It is observable that, in the two 
former temptations, no direct disohedi- 
ence to God was involved; and the 
were met calmly. But in this third, 
such disobedience was suggested ; and 
this suggestion was spurned with hor- 
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10 Then saith Jesus unto him, 
Get thee hence, Satan: for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. 

11 Then the devil leaveth him, 


ror, and the strongest language of 
rebuke applied to it. A true Christian 
will always treat with more lenity any 
thing else than an allurement to direct 
disobedience of the divine authority. 
1 Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. See 
Deut. vi. 13. This doctrine lies at the 
very foundation of all religion, worthy 
the name. There is one God, who is 
entitled to the most sincere veneration 
und the most cheerful obedience. His 
will is to be obeyed in all cases, and at 
all hazards. If any other power exert 
itself against him, it is to be disre- 
garded, 

11. The devil leaveth him. The 
temptation ceased. He was thoroughly 
aroused from his meditation. Perceiv- 
ing that, in seeking a method to avoid 
the sufferings he dreaded to encounter, 
he had been led to the verge of disobe- 
dience to his Father, he was shocked ; 
and he would indulge in such medita- 
tions no longer. He resolved to perform 
his duty in the manner prescribed, and 
abide the consequences, trusting in God 
to assist in the hour of need. In this 
state of mind, there could be no more 
temptation. The spell was broken. 
This I suppose to be indicated by the 
departure of the tempter. It will be 
remembered that Luke says, the 
tempter “departed from him for a sea- 
son;” Luke ivy. 13; by which is inti- 
mated a subsequent renewal of the 
temptation. There is no evidence that 
he was afterwards tempted by a per- 
sonal devil, or excited by visions of 
earthly glory. But there is evidence 
that he had another and even more 
severe struggle with his nervous sensi- 
bility and dread of pain. When he 
drew nigh the scene of his most intense 
anguish, he was overwhelmed with 
consternation, and most earnestly, even 
“with strong erying and tears,” Heb. 
v. 7, prayed that, if possible, he might be 
delivered from such horrible tortures. 
So highly were his sensibilities excited, 
and so intense was his “agony,” that 
“his sweat was as it were great drops 
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and behold, angels came and min- 


of blood falling down to the ground.” 
Yet even this temptation did not pre- 
vail against him, to make him disobe- 
dient. He manifested an entire sub- 
mission to his Father, and closed his 
ardent and pathetic prayer for deliver- 
ance, in words whose entire force, as 
he used them, we can scarcely compre- 
hend,—* Nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine, be done.** Luke xxil. 40—46. 
That this was a renewal of the former 
temptation appears probable, from the 
general points of resemblance already 
noticed; from the fact that our Lord 
intimates that this was a temptation, 
by repeatedly exhorting his disciples, 
“Pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion ;” and from the fact that, in both 
cases, an angel is represented as minis- 
tering to his relief. Angels came 
and ministered to him. By this, we 
may understand, that he was consoled 
by the pure and holy thoughts which 
occu ae his mind, after he had ban- 
ished all the fears which had beset 
him, and had determined that he would 
make no effort to change the course of 
events which God had designed. This 
would not be a violent or strained 
interpretation; for as his fears were 
personified, so also might be his forti- 
tude, confidence, or submission. But, 
perhaps, it may be more proper to 
understand that angelic beings ap- 
peared, to grant him renewed assurance 
of protection, and to strengthen him in 
his hour of trial. We havea similar 
account, Luke ix. 30, 31, when Moses 
and Elias “appeared in glory, and 
spake of his decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

Such, as briefly as I could express 
them distinctly, are my opinions con- 
cerning the temptation in the wilder- 
ness. It will be perceived that I ex- 
clude entirely all motives of vanity and 
ambition, which others suppose to have 
had an active agency; and endeavor to 
account for the facts recorded, on ‘differ- 
ent principles. I do this, because I 
believe the characteristics of our Lord, 
to which I have adverted, or the feel- 
ings developed in his character, are 
sufficient to account for all the circum- 
stances in the case, so far as he was 
concerned; and because I can find no 
trace of vanity or ambition elsewhere 
indieated by his conduct. And I con- 
sider it a sound rule, to account for 
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istered unto him. 


the conduct of any individual, if pos- 
sible, by referring it to principles or 
motives of action, which are manifest 
in his general character, rather than to 
attribute it to other principles or mo- 
tives, of whose existence in him, or 
influence-on him, at any other time, we 
have not the slightest evidence. 

To the foregoing, Tadd two remarks: 
(1.) It may be said, that, as our Lord 
was “in all points tempted like as we 
are,’ he must, at some time, have felt 
the promptings of vanity and ambition ; 
and therefore it is reasonable to suppose 
he was thus moved on this occasion. 
I reply: the declaration of the apostle 
must be understood either as limited or 
unlimited in signification; if limited, it 
does not necessarily prove that our 
Lord was ever tempted through the 
medium of vanity or ambition; if un- 
limited, then, while it proves him ‘to 
have been thus tempted, it equally 
proves that, through lust, malice, and 
ungodliness, he was tempted to commit 
adultery, murder, blasphemy, and the 
whole catalogue of foul. sins ; for in all 
these points have some or other men 
been tempted. I think, however, that 
no Christian will choose to push the 
matter to this extremity. (2.) It ma 
be said, that universal dominion, wit 
the glory which necessarily attends it, 
cane be desired, unless ambition for 
its attainment and a relish for its splen- 
dors were excited. So it may be said, 
that a man cannot desire food, which is 
pleasant to the taste, unless a wish to 

amper his sensual appetites and regale 

is palate with savory viands were 
excited. It should be considered, how- 
ever, that the possession of any object, 
entirely separate from its uses, is not 
desirable. Who would desire food or 
dominion, if he could make no use of 
it? Of what value would be the pos- 
session of either? The value depends 
entirely on the use which can he made 
of it. But different men propose to 
themselves different uses and advan- 
tages. Consequently, to different men, 
the same object presents different at- 
tractions. full-fed, luxurious man 
desires food, as a means of sensual 
enjoyment ; a starving man desires it, 
to allay the cravings of hunger and to 
preserve life. An ambitious man de- 
sires dominion, for the sake of its pomp 
and dignity; a blood-thirsty man, for 
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12 @ Now, when Jesus had 
heard that John was cast into pris- 
on, he departed into Galilee ; 


the opportunity it would afford for the 
gratification of his sanguinary desires ; 
a good man, for the means it would 

lace in his hands to promote the wel- 
fire of mankind; and so of others. It 
is not difficult to conceive, that do- 
minion might be desired as a means of 
escape from misery, either endured or 
feared, when the individual was neither 
ambitious nor cruel. And is there any 
more necessity to believe that our Lord 
desired dominion, to gratify his am- 
bitious desires, than that he desired 
food, to gratify a gluttonous or luxuri- 
ous appetite7—In my judgment, one 
general desire was the medium through 
which he was tempted, throughout; 
the desire, namely, to escape or avoid 
pain. He desired food, to relieve the 
petae of hunger which he actually en- 

ured; and he desired dominion, as a 
means of escaping the tortures which 
he dreaded to endure. And I see no 
~ necessity, in the one case more than in 
the other, to believe he cherished or 
manifested a desire for self-indulgence 
or 8elf-aggrandizement. 

12. Between the temptation and the 
events recorded in this verse, a short 
interval elapsed, concerning which John 
gives an account in his gospel. T John 
was cast into prison. See Matt. xiv. 
1—12; Mark vi. 16—29; Luke iii. 19, 
20. ‘4 Into Galilee. See note on Matt. 
ii, 22. Not only was he further re- 
moved from Herod, by retiring into 
Galilee, but he was also less liable to 
interruption from the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, whose power was very great in 
and about Jerusalem, It was important 
that he should have an opportunity to 
make some impression on the people, 
and that he should select, instruct, and 

ualify, a competent number of dis- 
ciples, to carry forward his great work 
after his departure, before the rulers 
should be able to destroy his life. It 
may be observed, also, as an evidence 
of his sincerity and honesty, that he 
commenced his ministry where he was 
well known, and where he had dwelt 
from his youth, and not among stran- 
gers. If any allegation against his 
character or pretensions could be urged 
from any circumstance in his previous 
history, here was the place where the 
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13 And leaving Nazareth, he 
came and dwelt in Capernaum, 
which is upon the sea-coast, in the 


facts were best known. A full a 
tunity was given for investigation. The 
result he did not dread. 

13. Leaving Nazareth. See note on 
Matt. ii. 23. He continued for a time 
in Nazareth, before his departure, and 

reached there. Luke iv. 16—22. This 
eginning of his public ministry was in 
the city or village “ where he had been 
brought up.” ‘The people heard him 
with joy. No objection was made 
against his character or previous con- 
duct. But his obscure parentage was 
suggested ; and presently a very general 
indignation was expressed that such a 
one should take upon himself the 
character of a teacher sent from God. 
It is easy to conceive by whom the 
suggestion was first made, and the 
assions of the multitude fanned to a 
ame. The result might be anticipated. 
He was forced from the city, and nar- 
rowly escaped death by violence. This 
accounts for his leaving the place where 
he had so long resided, and taking sp 
his residence in another portion o 
Galilee. It does not appear that he 
ever again fixed his abode at Nazareth. 
I Capernaum. A city of Galilee, on 
the westerly border of the Lake of Ti- 
berias or Sea of Galilee. It is not 
named in the Old Testament; but on 
account of our Lord’s residence in it, 
we find it often mentioned in the gos- 
ls. It is remarkable, that its precise 
ocation cannot now be ascertained. 
»)The doom pronounced upon it by Jesus 
has been fulfilled. Matt. xi. 23. It 


chas effectually been cast down to the 


grave, and buried out of sight. Here 
Jesus fixed his residence; though his 
public duties were such that he was 
absent frequently and for long periods. 
This was regarded as his home, ana 
was called his own city. Matt. ix. 1; 
Mark ii. 1.~ Here he paid the cus- 
tomary tribute. Matt. xvii. 24. The 
Jewish law accounted a man a citizen 
in any place after a residence of twelve 
months. “The Jerusalem Gamara thus 
explains it: ‘If he tarry in the city 
thirty days, he becomes as one of the 
citizens, in respect of the alms-chest ; 
if six months, he becomes a citizen, in 
respect of clothing ; if twelve months, 
in respect of tributes and taxes.’ The 
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pordens of Zabulon and Nephtha- 


14 That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, 

15 The land of Zabulon, and 
the land of Nephthalim, by the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the Gentiles: 

16 The people, which sat in 


Babylonian adds, ‘if niné months, in 


respect of burial.’ That is, if any 
abide in a city thirty days, they require 
of him alms for the poor ; if six months, 
he is bound, with the other citizens, to 
clothe the poor; if nine months, to bury 
the dead poor ; if twelve months, he is 
bound to undergo all other taxes with 
the rest of the citizens.”—Lightfoot. 
Hence Jesus must have been accounted 
as having his home at Capernaum for 
twelve months at least, before this 
tribute or tax could be legally de- 
manded. % Borders. Or, boundaries. 
WT Zabulon and Nephthalim. _ Corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew names Zebulun 
and Naphtali. Josh. xix. 10,32. Ca- 
pernaum was situated on the coast of 
the sea or lake, and near the line of 
division between the territories of these 
two tribes. 

14. Might be fulfilled. Might be 
verified. The passage referred to, but 
not literally quoted, is Isa. ix. 1, 2. 
 Esaias. Isaiah. 

15. By the way of the sea. Border- 
ing upon the sea or lake. 1 Beyond 
Jordan. Rather, by the side of Jordan; 
the word translated beyond being some- 
times used in this sense, as is shown 
hy several instances in Leigh’s Critica 
Sacra. It is certain that the in- 
heritances of Zebulun and Naphtali 
were on the western side of Jordan; 
but by beyond Jordan is almost uni- 
formly indicated the east side. 4 Gali- 
lee of the Gentiles. That is, Upper 
Galilee. See note on Matt. ii. 22. It 
was thus called, because many of the 
Gentiles inhabited the territory. The 
Jews, it will be remembered, called all 
Gentiles, who were not descendants of 
Jacob. ‘ 

16. Which sat in darkness, saw great 
light. In the Scriptures, dar/ness is 
often used as an emblem of ignorance, 
sinfulness, and misery; while knowl- 
edge, and holiness, and happiness, are 
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darkness, saw great light; and to 
them which sat in the region and 
shadow of death, light is sprung 
up. 

17 Y From that time Jesus be- 
gan to preach, and to say, Repent ; 
for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. 

18 § And Jesus, walking by 
the sea of Galilee, saw two breth- 


represented by light. 1 Pet. ii. 9; 
Eph. v. 8, 11. The Galileans were 
most grossly ignorant of the truth, and 
their morals, as might be expected, 
were depraved. I Region and shadow 
of death. The same idea is here re- 
peated in stronger terms. As if the 
body of death, in figurative language, 
were interposed between the light of 
life and the people, casting such a deep 
shadow as to produce total darkness. 
This phrase occurs in only one other 
instance in the New Testament, Luke 
i. 79; but often in the Old Testament. 
See Job xvi. 16; Ps. xliv. 19; Jer. ii. 
6. It always denotes a cheerless, deso- 
late condition. On the other hand, the 
light of the gospel not only illuminates, 
but cheers, invigorates, and makes fruit- 
ful. The contrast between ignorance 
and knowledge, sin and holiness, misery 
and happiness, is forcibly and vividly 
expressed by this metaphor. 
17. Began to preach. That is, in 
that part of Galilee. He had previ- 
ously preached elsewhere, and even in 
this same province. Luke iv. 14—16, 
31. Indeed, he seems to have visited 
this very city before, and to have per- 
formed certain miracles. Luke iv. 23. 
‘I Repent, &c. See note on Matt. ili. 
2 


13. Sea of Galilee. “This lake, 
which is almost equal in the grandeur 
of its appearance to the lake of Geneva, 
is called indifferently the lake of Gen- 
nesareth, the Jake of Tiberias, the sea 
of Galilee, and the sea of Cinneroth, 
from the adjacent country, or the prin- 
cipal towns upon its shores. Josephus 
aud Pliny agree in stating it to be about 
sixteen miles in length, and about six in 
breadth. Mr. Buckingham thus de- 
scribes it: ‘The waters of this lake lie 
in a deep basin, surrounded on all sides- 
with lofty hills, excepting only the nar- 
row entrance and outlet of the Jordan at 
each extreme; for which reason, long 
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ren, Simon called Peter, and An- 
drew his brother, casting a net 
into the sea ; for they were fishers. 

19 And he saith unto them, 
Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men. 


continued tempests from any one quarter 
are here unknown; and this lake, like 
the Dead Sea, with which it eommuni- 
cates, is, for the same reason, never 
violently agitated for any great length 
of time. The same local features, how- 
ever, render it occasionally subject te 
whirlwinds, squalls, and sudden gusts 
from the hollow of the mountains, 
which, as in any other similar basin, 
are of short duration; and the most 
furious gust is succeeded by a perfect 
ealm. A strong current marks the 
passage of the Jordan through the mid- 
dle of the lake, in its way to the Dead 
Sea, where it empties itself. ”—Cal- 
met. 4 Two brethren. It appears that 
at least six of the twelve apostles were 
of three families; Peter and Andrew, 
sons of John or Jonas; Matt. xvi. 17; 
John xxi. 15; James and John, sons of 
Zebedee, and James and Jude, sons of 
Alpheus. See Matt. x. 2—4; Luke vi. 
13—16. Lightfoot supposes that Mat- 
thew and Simon Zelotes were sons of 
the same Alpheus, and brothers to 
James and Jude. See note on Matt. x. 
3. 1 Simon, called Peter. Peter, like 
Cephas, another name by which the 
same apostle was sometimes called, 
signifies a stone. See Matt. xvi. 18, 
and John i. 42, where,the names are 
both given and interpreted. Tf Andrew 
his brother. Andrew does not make so 
prominent a figure in the sacred history 
as his brother Peter. Both these disci- 
ples seem to have had some previous 


acquaintance with the Master. See 
John-i. 35—42. WT Net. An instru- 


ment used for taking fish, and, some- 
times, for taking birds. It is formed of 
strong twine or thread, firmly united at 
the several crossings, and with less or 
greater apertures left, according to the 
size of the fish or birds designed to be 
taken. Fishers. Or, fishermen; 
engaged in the employment of taking 
fish. They were found pursuing indus- 
triously an honest and lawful business. 
They were not of the so-called higher 
class of society; not of the rich, and 
noble, and renowned. But, like the 
other apostles, they were of humble 
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20 And they straightway left 
ther nets, and followed him. 

21 And going on from thence, 
he saw other two brethren, James 
the son of Zebedee, and John his 


brother, in a ship with Zebedee 


arentage and condition in life. Paul 
Intimates the reason i 4 they were 
chosen from this class rather than any 
other. 1 Cor. i. 26—29. 

19. Follow me. That is, become my 
disciples. I Fishersaf men. Alluding 
to the great duty of a gospel minister, to 
persuade and draw souls to Christ and 
to holiness. “ You now allure fishes, 
to destruction ; you shall take men, for 
their permanent benefit.”—osenmiil- 
ler. 

20. Straightway. Immediately. 
They did not hesitate; but yielded 
obedience at once. %I Left their nels. 
They gave up their only visible means 
of support, and attached themselves to 
Jesus. 1 Followed him. Or, became 
his disciples; for this is the meaning 
of the phrase, as here used. It was the 
custom of Jewish scholars or disciples 
to walk behind their religious teachers 
when they appeared in public, thus 
uterally following them. Hence, to 
follow one, and to be his disciple, 
expressed the same idea. The same 
figure of speech is still used; though 
the custom, upon which it was founded, 
is not known among us. The resolu- 
tion of these two brethren, to forsake 
their employment, and to become the 
followers of Jesus, was not rash and 
hasty, as it might seem; for, although 
they did not fully understand his spirit- 
ual’ character, they were not entirely 
ignorant of him. Andrew had before 
been a disciple of John, and had been 
set eae by his master’s instructions to 
velieve that Jesus was the Christ; he 
had communicated these instructions to 
his brother Peter; both these brethren 
had conversed with him; Jehn i. 40— 
42; they had heard also of the marvel- 
lous things he had done, the fame 
whereof had gone throughout all that 
region. Luke iv. 14. - 

21, James—John. These were sons 
of Zebedee, surnamed, for their activity, 
and zeal, and energy, in their Master's 
service, Boanerges, or sons of thunder. 
Mark iii. 17, This James was called 
the Greater, to distinguish him from 
another apostle of the same name, dis- 
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their father, mending their nets: 
and he called them. 

22 And they immediately left 
the ship, and their father, and fol- 


tinctively styled the Less. John was 
the “beloved apostle,” between whom 
and his Master there appeared to be a 
remarkable sympathy of feeling and 
likeness of elugncter, He was once 
rebuked for a manifestation of improper 
feeling, Luke ix. 55; but throughout 
his Gospel and Epistles, there is evi- 
dence that he had richly imbibed his 
Master’s kind and affectionate spirit. 
I Mending their nets. A circumstance 
which would scarcely have been con- 
sidered worthy of being mentioned by 
one who was drawing on his fancy for 
materials; yet it is perfectly natural, 
and its introduction by the evangelist is 
one of those slight cireumstances, which 
so frequently occur in the sacred wri- 
tings, and add materially to the evidence 
of their authenticity. 

22. Left the ship, and their father. 
Rather, their boat, or fishing craft. 
Ships of large size were not used _on the 
sea of Galilee. In leaving this and 
their father also, they manifested the 
true spirit of discipleship. See Matt. 
x. 37, 38; Luke xiv. 26, 27; the latter 
of which places is explained by the 
former. hether their father became 
a disciple afterwards, does not distinctly 
eat but it is evident their mother 
did. See Matt. xx. 20; xxvii. 56. 

23. All Galilee. See note on Matt. 
ii. 22. WTSynagogues. This word 
originally denoted a collection of peo- 
ple; but, like the word church, was 
afterwards applied to the place of meet- 
ing. Because synagogues are not 
named in the Old Testament, it has 
been supposed that such edifices were 
not erected by the Jews, until their 
return from the captivity in Babylon. 
They afterwards became age numer- 
ous; being erected first in the fields, 
and afterwards in the cities. It is said 
that, in Jerusalem alone, there were 
nearly five hundred. A synagogue 
might not be erected, except where ten 
suitable men for officers could be found, 
—men who were “ professedly students 
of the law.” There were ten officers 
in each synagogue, whose duties and 

owers have been described thus: “ (1.) 
ree have the magistracy, and were 


called the bench of three, whose office 
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lowed him. 

23 4 And Jesus went about all 
Galilee, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel 


it was, to decide the differences arising 
between the members of the synagogue, 
and to take care about other matters 
of the synagogue. These judged con- 
cerning money-matters, thefts, losses, 
&e. These were properly, and with 
good reason, called ‘rulers of the syn- 
agogue,’ because on them laid the chief 
care of things, and the chief power. 
(2.) Besides these, there was the public 
minister of the synagogue, who prayed 
publicly, and took care about the read- 
ing of the law, and sometimes preached, 
if there were not some other to perform 
this office. This person was called. 
‘the angel of the church,’ and ‘the 
chazan or bishop of the congregation.’ 
(3.) There were also three deacons, or 
almoners, on whom was the care of the 
poor; and these were called ‘ parnasin,’ 
or ‘pastors.? (4.) We may reckon the 
eighth man of these ten to be ‘the 
interpreter’ in the synagogue; who, 
being skilled in the tongues, and stand- 
ing by him that read in the law, ren- 
dered, in the mother tongue, verse by 
verse, those things that were read out 
of the Hebrew text. (5.) We do not 
readily know whom to name for the 
ninth and tenth of this last three. Let 
us suppose them to be the master of the 
divinity school and his interpreter.”— 
Lightfoot. The people were accus- 
tomed to meet in the synagogues, for 
prayer, and for the reading of the law, 
on the second, fifth, and seventh, days 
of every week, which last was the Jew- 
ish Sabbath; also on fast and festival 
days. The regular order of service was 
as follows: first, prayers were offered 
by the “angel of the church,” the 
people standing ; then came the repeti- 
tion of the phylacteries; then the law 
and pore were read and inter- 
preted; after which came what we 
should now call the sermon. The ser- 
mon was generally preached by the 
proper officer of the synagogue ; but, 
sometimes, by a stranger of eminence, 
who might be present. Luke iv. 20. 
It would seem that the rulers of the 
synagogue, or council of three, or “bench 
of three,” as Lightfoot styles them, 
sometimes held judicial sessions in the 
synagogues, and caused their sentences 


of the kingdom, and healing all 
manner of sickness, and all manner 
of disease among the people. 

24 And his fame went through- 
out all Syria: and they brought 
unto him all sick people that were 


to be executed in the same place. An 
allusion to this custom is made in Mark 
xiii. 9. I Teaching. Instructing the 

eople, in the principles of the gospel. 
do el. This word is composed of 
two Saxon words, denoting good and 
message. The original is, in like 
manner, composed of two Greek words, 
having the same signification. Jesus 
Christ preached good tidings; he de- 
livered a peace-giving message ; and it 
is the characteristic of the kingdom 
which he established, that it promotes 
the well-being, the holiness and happi- 
ness, the highest good, in short, of its 
subjects. With much propriety, there- 
fore, might the instructions of our Lord, 
concerning the nature and principles of 
this kingdom, be called gospel, or good 
news. ‘I Of the kingdom. The same 
which is elsewhere called the kingdom 
of God, kingdom of heaven, &c. See 
note on Matt. iii. 2. 1 Healing all 
manner ~ sickness, &c. Restoring to 
health. Removing all kinds of disease, 
je idee Te those who came to him were 
afflicted. 

24, All Syria. Syria was situated 
on the northerly border of Palestine, and 
adjoining it. It was, at this time, a 
Roman province. 1 They brought. 
That is, from all the region round 
about. The fame of his mighty cures 
was widely spread, and the friends of 
the sick anxiously sought Jesus, pre- 
senting the afflicted and distressed, that 
he might heal them, also. 1 All sick 
people. Very many. There was a 
general gathering. He healed them 
all. This was consistent with the 
great object of his ministry, to pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind. And 
although he was specially commis- 
sioned to heal the spiritual maladies of 
men, to save them from sin, and to lead 
them to holiness, yet he did not disdain 
to remove physical diseases, also, and 
thus do good to the bodies as well as 
the souls of men. | Possessed with 
devils. See note on Matt. viii. 23—32. 
I Lunatic. That is, persons affected 
with that peculiar species of insanity, 
which was formerly, and even now to 
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taken with divers diseases and tor- 
ments, and those which were pos- 
sessed with devils, and those which 
were lunatic, and those that had 
the palsy ; and he healed them. 
25 And there followed him great 


some extent, called Junacy; or persons 
subject to epilepsy of the falling sick- 
ness, which, if long continued, usually 
produces this kind of insanity. This 
disease was called lunacy, from the 
Latin name of the moon, Lama, which 
was supposed to exercise a powerful 
influence over it. The origin of the 
Greek name of the disease is the same. 
It was thought that the epilepsy, as 
well as the madness produced by it, 
was much aggravated, during some 
periods of the moon; hence it was su 
osed that it was occasioned, or, at the 
loaa modified in its character, by the 
moon’s influence. It is said that some 
physicians, in the present age, are of 
the same opinion; others think differ- 
ently. The word lunatic occurs only 
in this place and Matt. xvii. 15. Per- 
haps the same disease may be denoted 
in Mark ix. 18—20; Luke ix. 39, 40. 
| Had the palsy. Under this general 
name, in the Scriptures, is included 
almost or entirely the whole class of 
diseases which affect the nerves of 
motion. - Sometimes, the whole body is 
paralyzed ; sometimes, one side only; 
sometimes, the body from the neck 
downward; sometimes, a single limb; 
and to all these, physicians give dis- 
tinct names. No such distinction, 
however, is made in the Scriptures, 
All alike are called palsy. And some 
have supposed that the cramp is in- 
cluded ; and that this was the disease 
of the centurion’s servant, Matt. viii. 
6. I And he healed them. Probably, 
in this as in other cases, by a touch, or 
by a word. In all ages, the diseases 
here mentioned have been regarded as 
exceedingly difficult to cure, if curable 
at all, by the ordinary medical means. 
To say nothing of what is indicated b 
being possessed with devils, it is well 
known, that, even now when the sci- 
ence of medicine is doubtless better 
understood than at any former period, 
it_is very seldom that a-perfect cure is 
effected in cases of epilepsy, or what 


is usually denominated palsy. And 
angen reuef is obtained only by a 
ong and thorough course of medical 
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multitudes of people from Galilee, 
and from Decapolis, and from Je- 
rusalem, and from Judea, and from 
beyond Jordan. 


treatment. Thus it has been, always. 
Hence the instantaneous and perfect 
eure of these diseases by our Saviour 
was equally miraculous, whether they 
were curable by ordinary means or not. 
The miracles which Jesus performed 
were regarded, and should be regarded, 
as sean strong proof of his divine 
mission. John iii. 2; v. 36; x. 37,383. 

25. Decapolis. This name is derived 
from two Greek words, which together 
signify fen cities. It is described as 
“a country in Palestine, which -con- 
tained ten principal cities, on both sides 
of the Jordan; Matt. iv. 25; Mark v. 
20; vii. 31. According to Pliny, they 
were, Scythopolis, Philadelphia, Ra- 
phane, Gadara, Hippos, Dios, Pella, 
Gerasa, Canatha, Damascus. Jose- 
phus inserts Otopos, instead of Cana- 
tha. Though within the limits of 
Israel, the Decapolis was_ probably 
inhabited by foreigners; and hence it 
retained a foreign appellation. This 
may also contribute to account for the 
numerous herds of swine kept in the 
district ; Matt. viii.30; a practice which 
was forbidden by the Mosaic law.”— 
Calmet. | Beyond Jordan. Rather, 
by the side of Jordan. Seenote on ver. 
15. 
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1. Seeing the multitudes. It has 
already been observed that the Jews 
had for some time been expecting and 
anxiously awaiting the advent of the 
Messiah; and the people of the neigh- 
boring countries were, to some extent, 
partakers of the same expectation and 
anxiety. The scenes in the wilderness, 
the preaching of John, and the baptism 
of Jesus, with the wonderful circum- 
stances attending it, had served to make 
the excitement more intense, and to in- 
duce a strong persuasion that the Mes- 
siah had roe appeared. When 
Jesus, therefore, had commenced his 
ministry, and had openly performed 
such works as no man could perform 
except God were with him, as related 
in the foregoing chapter, it is not sur- 
prising that great numbers should have 
assembled, that they might see him, 


and hear for themselves, and become 
5* 
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A ND seeing the multitudes, he 
went up into a mountain: and 


fully satisfied whether this was he that 
should come, or whether they must 
wait for another. It may he proper 
here to refer again to the opinion then 
generally entertained concerning the 
character of the Messiah;—that he 
would be a mighty temporal prince, 
who would deliver his countrymen 
from political bondage, and exalt them 
to universal dominion. Impressed with 
the idea that Jesus was the Messiah, 
we may well suppose the people as- 
sembled with the hope that he would 
declare his character and pretensions, 
and raise his standard as king; and 
that they were fully prepared to rally 
around him, and go forth to the contest. 
When these circumstances are duly 
considered, we may the more distinctly 
apprehend the honesty of purpose, and 
the moral courage, which our Saviour 
manifested, in the discourse recorded in 
this and the two succeeding chapters, 
usually denominated the Sermon on the 
Mount. He gave no intimation that 
earthly glory awaited him or his dis- 
ciples. He disclosed no design to 
attempt the deliverance of his country- 
men, or the subjugation of others, by 
force. On the contrary, the principles 
of his government, which he unfolded 
and illustrated, were diametrically op- 
posed to the opinions, and prejudices, 
and expectations, of the multitude. He 
taught that his reign should be spiritual, 
affecting the heart rather than the out- 
ward condition of men; that his follow- 
ers must look for spiritual rewards only ; 
and that these might be expected only 
as the result of a more pure morality, 
and a more sanctified disposition, than 
any of which they before had a distinct 
idea. He proceeded to denounce‘many 
of the doctrines which had long been 
received as true; and urged that the 
righteousness attained by their influence 
was ineffectual. Thus he disappointed 
the expectations of the multitude, in- 
curred the enmity of the religious 
teachers, and deprived himself and his 
religion of any and all adventitious sup- 
port. He was willing to breast the 
storm of opposition, relying on God 
alone for shelter from its fury; and to 
let hie doctri1e make its way in the 
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when he was set, his disciples 
came unto him. ' 
2 And he opened his mouth, and 


world by its own power and influence 
on the human heart. This is one of 
the strong arguments that he was a 
divine teacher, and that his doctrine 
was a system of divine truth. ‘I Intoa 
mountain. Rather, the mountain. A 
mountain whose location was then 
familiar, though it cannot now be de- 
termined. There is a mountain or hill, 
near the place where the ancient Ca- 
pernaum is supposed to have been situ- 
ated, which, on some maps, is still 
called the Mount of Beatitudes. But 
it is altogether uncertain whether or 
not this be the place here mentioned. 
Our Lord ascended the mountain, pro- 
bably, that he might address the people 
more conveniently than he could on 
level ground, 1 Was set. Was seated. 
It was the custom of religious teachers, 
among the Jews, to stand while reading 
the Scriptures, in token of reverence for 
their divine authority, and to sit while 
expounding it, or preaching. See Luke 
iv. 16, 20; John viii. 2; Acts xvi. 13. 
When addressing the people, on other 
subjects and occasions, however, it was 
customary for the speaker to stand. 
Acts xxi. 40. 1 His disciples. Learn- 
ers; those who are taught. By this 
term, probably the whole multitude are 
intended, though very few, and perhaps 
none of them, fully understood the true 
character of Jesus at that time. But 
they had been led, by the extraordinary 
events which had occurred, to regard 
him as a teacher, and had assembled to 
hear him and learn of him ; hence they 
are called disciples, — 

2. Opened his mouth. A pleonasm, 
a redundancy of speech, not unusual in 
the Scriptures. The meaning is, he 
commenced speaking. 

3. Blessed. “ The word blessed means 
happy, referring to that which produces 


felicity, from whatever quarter it may’ 


come.”—Barnes. Others prefer the 
word blessed, as more forcible and 
solemn, and indicating the divine 
agency in the bestowment of the bless- 
ing. In the Latin translation, the word 
answering to blessed is Beatus; and 
hence the portion of this sermon, em- 
braced in verses 3—12, has been called, 
“The Beatitudes.” 1 Poor in spirit. 
By this phrase, many understand a 
meek or humble state of mind, without 
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taught them, saying, neal «8 
3 Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


Oe a Os ee i Be 
regard to the temporal condition of 
men. Those who are free from pride, 
and vanity, and ambition, are also free 
from the vexations and disappointments 
which so often destroy the happiness 
of the proud and haughty. Moreover, 
such are in a more fit condition to em- 
brace Christianity, receiving its doc- 
trines as little children, and not grasp- 
ing it for purposes of personal aggran- 
dizement. But others understand the 
reference to be to the literally poor, or 
those who are destitute of worldl 
goods. Of this opinion is Campbell, 
who translates the phrase, sips ei | the 
poor who repine not; and he produces 
several instances in proof that his trans- 
lation is justifiable. He adds :— That 
it is literally the poor, that is meant, 
may be fairly concluded from the 
lel place, Luke vi. 20, where the 
ike declaration is pronounced of the 
poor simply, without any limitation, as 
in this passage. And this is of con- 
siderable weight, whether we consider 
the discourse recorded by Luke as the 
same, or different, since their coinci- 
dence in many ae and similarity in 
others, are confessed on all sides. Now 
what puts it beyond a doubt, that it is 
the poor in a proper sense, that is meant 
there, is the characters contrasted to 
those pronounced happy. These begin 
verse 24. Woe unto you that are rich, 
It is also not without its weight, tha: 
our Lord begins with, the poor on both 
occasions ; but especially that the same 
beatitude is ascribed to both; theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. I might urge 
further that, if the poor be not meant 
here, there is none of these maxims 
that relates to them. Now this omis- 
sion is very improbable, in ushering in 
the laws of a dispensation which was 
entitled, many ages before, glad tidings 
to the poor; to announce which was 
one great end of the Messiah’s mission. 
And the fulfilment of this prophecy in 
him is what our Lord fails not to ob- 
serve, on more occasions than one.” 
One instance of such fulfilment of the 
ancient prediction occurs in Luke vii. 22, 
See also Matt. xix. 23,24. Theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. In the original, 
of the heavens. They are fitted, b 
their condition, to beesme partakers o 
the blessings of th*s kingdom. While 
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4 Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted. 


the rich had many incumbrances, the 
poor might readily, and without so 
many obstacles, avail themselves of the 
privileges which were granted. This 
was peculiarly the fact, in the days of 
Jesus and his apostles. See notes on 
Matt. iii. 2; xix. 23, 24. 

4, They that mourn. Some suppose 
that Jesus referred to those who 
mourned in consequence of their sinful- 
ness ; others, that the grief occasioned 
by loss of friends or possessions was 
intended. In whichever way it be un- 
derstood, the declaration is manifestly 
true. And perhaps Jesus intended to 
include both classes, The gospel gives 
peace to him who mourns his sinful- 
ness, by assuring him that the discipline 
which he experiences is designed for 
his benefit, and that he will finally be 
delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the glorious liberty of holiness 
and purity, as one of God’s children. 
Rom. viii. 21. Moreover, the influence 
of the gospel.has a perpetual tendency 
to wean him from sin, and to make him 
more holy on the earth. Thus does it 
deliver and comfort here as well as 
hereafter. Whoever mourns for sin is 
in a fit condition to receive this benefit ; 
for he will the more faithfully and ar- 
dently strive to cherish the spirit and 
obey the precepts of the gospel; and 
thus will he obtain gradual deliverance 
from that which occasions his mourn- 
ing. And, in regard to those who 
mourn the loss of friends or possessions, 
nothing but the gospel can give the 
comfort which is needed; and this both 
can and will give it. It opens to the 
view another Alife, where friends shall 
be reinited and happy ; where sin shall 
not exist; and where tears shall be 
wiped from all faces. 1 Thess. iii. 3; 
iv. 13; 2 Cor. iv. 17,18; Luke xx. 36; 
Rev. xxi. 4. $ 

5. The meek. Not mean-spirited, as 
the word is sometimes improperly un- 
derstood; but mild and forbearing, 
when insulted and injured. Meekness 
does not imply an entire sacrifice of 
one’s rights; but is consistent with the 
vindication of them, in a calm and de- 
liberate manner. “ Meekness is a nice 
balance of qualities, which in most men 
run into extremes, either too high or 
too low; either into sensitiveness and 
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5 Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth. 


anger, or into timidity and meanness.” 
—Livermoere. Our Saviour was pre- 
eminently meek ; yet he vindicated _his 
rights. John xviii. 20, 21, 23. Paul 
was meek; yet he manifested no lack 
of moral courage. Acts xvi. 37. In 
this vindication of their rights, there 
was no passion, no fury; and herein 
was their meekness manifested. “ They 
did not harbor malice. They did not 
press their rights through thick and 
thin, and trample down the rights of 
others to secure their own.”—Barnes. 
They were equally regardful of their 
own rights and the nghts of others; 
they would not trample on others; nor 
would they suffer others to trample on 
them, without remonstrating mildly, 
yet firmly. I Inherit the earth. A 
eee | phrase among the Jews, 
meaning the highest blessing. It is 
well known that the pomegs land, 
Canaan, namely, was the great object 
of hope to the Jews, while in the wil- 
derness, and regarded as the greatest 
earthly blessing, after they received it 
as an inheritance. This land was ofien 
styled the earth, by way of emphasis. 
To inherit the earth, therefore, became 
a common phrase, to express any rich 
blessing. In this:sense our Saviour 
seems to have used it here, meaning to 
deseribe by it, as by all the other 
figurative representations of reward 
here used, certain spiritual blesrings 
which belonged to the meek. The 
kingdom which he came to establish 
abounded in blessings for them. Among 
its fundamental principles is that which 
lies at the foundation of true meekness ; 
namely, that God is no respecter o 
persons, because all are his children 
and the objects of his love; none, there- 
fore, have a right to a on others ; 
but each is entitled to the full enjoy- - 
ment of his own rights. Moreover, the 
meek enjoy many blessings which are 
not the portion of the passionate and 
headstrong. They have peace and 
quietness. They have the respect of 
others, and the approbation of their 
own consciences. Desiring nothing_ 
more for themselves than for others, 
they joyfully anticipate the period when 
all angry passions shall become extinct, 
when all enmity between man and man 
she“ -ase, and all shall become pure 
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6 Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness: for they shall be filled. 


and partakers of those spiritual bless- 
ings which peculiarly belong to the 
heavenly Canaan. 

6. Hunger and thirst. Strongly de- 
sire. It often happens that what is 
spiritual is illustrated by what is natu- 
ral. John iv. 32, 34. Strong desire 
is called appetite, and satisfaction is 
called food. Hunger and thirst, being 
so urgent in their demands, are fit em- 
blems to denote the most ardent and 
intense desire. Ps. xli.1. I Right- 
eousness. Moral purity, virtue, holiness 
of purpose and conduct. 1 Shall be 
ieee The same figure is continued. 

he meaning is, their desires shall be 
gratified. ey shall obtain the bless- 
ing which they seek. They shall be- 
come righteous, according to their de- 
sire. And although the blessing may 
not be here enjoyed in full measure, 
et blessed are they who desire it; 

ecause the gospel of Christ gives 
assurance that in due time it shall be 
realized, to an extent beyond the pres- 
ent capacity of man to conceive. 1 Cor. 
u. 9. No man ever truly desired 
righteousness and faithfully sought for 
it, without obtaining abundant satis- 
faction. God assists in every such 
good work. Other objects, even inno- 
cent objects, may be ardently sought, 
but not found. But, in pursuit of this, 
there is no danger of disappointment. 
The desire itself is one step towards 
the attainment of the object ; the effort, 
another ; and when both are connected, 
righteousness is in fact attained, to a 
certain extent; for if the heart be right 
before God, (and it is right when it 
desires righteousness and strives for it,) 
in the same degree precisely has the 
individual become righteous already, 
Every attainment secured gives rich 
satisfaction, and stimulates to further 
efforts ; while a spirit of unwavering 
confidence, inspired by the gospel, that 
the success shall ultimately be perfect 
and complete, through the rich grace 
of God, fills the soul with perfect peace 
and the purest happiness. 

7. The mersarar To love merey, or 
to be merciful, is one of the principal 
commandments. Micah vi. 8; Matt. 
xxii. 39; Rom. xiii. 9. Whoever loves 
his neighbor as himself will assuredly ! 
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7 Blessed are the merciful: for 
they shall obtain mercy. — 
8 Blessed are the pure in heart: 


be merciful. He will compassionate 
the distressed, and strive to comfort the 
afflicted. And, in regard to evil-doers. 
he will strive to reform them and le: 
them to forsake their sins, by the dis- 
cipline which may be considered neces- 
sary. He will not trample on the 
oppressed, nor crush the bowed down ; 
but will rather raise up the fallen, en- 
courage the weak, forgive the penitent 
transgressor, and administer to the tem- 
poral wants of the destitute. For 
they shall obtain mercy. Both from 
God and man. From man,—because, in 
the ordinary course of events, a kind- 
hearted, merciful man, becoming dis- 
tressed, receives more sympathy than 
one who has always been stern and un- 
relenting to the transgressor, or who 
has ground the face of the poor. From 
God,—because no man can realize the 
extent of divine mercy to himself, 
while he is unmerciful to others ; but 
when he feels the influence of mercy in 
his own bosom, he can rejoice in the 
consideration that the fountain of mercy 
is immeasurably higher than the stream 
which fertilizes his heart. It is ob- 
servable, that our Lord here uttered a 
sentiment yery disagreeable to the ma- 
jority of his hearers. They were burn- 
ing with desire to avenge themselves 
on their Roman oppressors ; and doubt- 
less assembled in the hope that Jesus 
would soon Jead them on to battle and 
to victory, when the oppressors should 
receive judgment without mercy. Jesus 
passed no encomium on this hostile, 
sanguinary passion. On the contrary, 
he pronounced a blessing on the directly 
opposite affection of heart. Thus plainly 
and honestly did he always preach. 

8. The pure in heart. Not abso- 
lutely, but relatively, as here applied, if 
our Saviour designed to speak of men 
in the present world. See 1 John i. 8. 
Tobe pure in heart is to be free from 
guilt, and from all stain or contamina- 
tion of sin. To this state, we should 
give all diligence to approximate as 
nearly as possible. We should strive 
to conform, not our conduct only, but 
our motives, purposes, desires, even the 
most secret thoughts of our hearts, to 
the rule of righteousness. This is 
required by the gospel; and this is the 
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for they-shall see God. 
9 Blessed are the peace-makers : 
for they shall be called the chil- 


proper fruit of the doctrines it incul- 
cates. The religion of Jesus Christ is 
parifying and sanctifying in its nature. 

ence he is said to baptize his disci- 

les with the Holy Spirit. Matt. iii. 11. 

ndeed, the great object of his mission 
was to save men from sin, and cleanse 
them from unrighteousness; and the 
principles of his government are suita- 
ble to produce this effect. Campbell 
renders the phrase, the clean in heart, 
to preserve what he considers to be an 
allusion to the ancient ritual, which 
required all who entered the temple to 
be outwardly and ceremonially clean. 
In like manner, Jesus requires inward 
purity, as essential to the enjoyment of 
the blessings of his kingdom, and even 
to admission into it; for no man can be 
truly a Christian, except so far as his 
heart is cleansed or made pure. T Shall 
see God. To see God, as frequently 
used in the Scriptures, denotes the 
enjoyment of his presence. The allu- 
sion is the same as in the former part 
of the verse. The ceremonially pure 
Were permitted to enter the temple, 
which was considered the place, more 
than all others, distinguished by the 
divine presence. Jesus says the actu- 
ally pure shall enjoy even a more close 
communion with their spiritual Father. 
1 John iii. 24; iv. 16; Rom. viii. 9. 
In proportion to the degree of purity 
attained by men, they feel the influence 
of the divine spirit, realize the presence 
of their Father, and rejoice in com- 
munion with him, Rom. viii. 16. In 
the resurrection, we may hope for abso- 
lute purity, and the perpetual enjoy- 
iment of the divine presence. Luke xx. 
36; 1 John iii. 2, 3. 

9. Peace-makers. Those who strive 
to live peaceably with all men, and 
who use their influence to promote 
peace among others. This word occurs 
only in this place, in the New Testa- 
ment. A verb of like signification is 
found, Col. i. 20, and there only. It 
indicates, not only a passive state of 
peaceableness, but a degree of activity 
in making peace between those who 
are at enmity. The same idea is con- 
veyed by the word here rendered peace- 
makers. There are those who seem to 
take a sort of diabolical satisfaction in 
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dren of God. 
10 Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake : 


stirring up strife between neighbors 
and friends. On such, the blessing is 
not pronounced. Every man has poy er 
to do somewhat towards the promotion 
of peace on earth. And there is reason 
to rejoice that God has apparently 
touched the hearts of kings aa rulers, 
in these latter days, and induced them 
to preserve peace between nations. 
This is the proper fruit of the gospel. 
When it shall universally prevail, war 
and strife will cease from the earth. 
Isa. li. 4; x1. 6—9. All this may be 
confidently expected, so soon as every 
man shell love his neighbor as him- 
self. | Called the children of God. 
To be called, by a Hebrew idiom, fre- 
quently signifies to be. Children of 
God, as here used, means those who 
resemble him, or who imitate him. 
See ver. 44, 45. The meaning is, peace- 
makers are blessed or happy, because 
they resemble God. He is the God of 
pa Rom. xv. 33. He exhibited 
is good will towards men by sending 
his Son to promote peace on the earth. 
Luke ii. 14._ And whoever strives to 
make his fellow-men happy, by recon- 
ciling their differences, and causing 
them to dwell together in unity, as a 
band of brethren, is engaged in a god- 
like work, and is, in this respect, a 
child of God. p 
10. Persecuted. To persecute is lit- 
erally to pursue, or to follow after. 
Hostility is generally implied. As here 
used, it means to oppress, or to injure. 
Persecution on account of religion has 
been one of the severest curses on 
earth. Its emblems have been the hal- 
ter, the fagot, the rack, and other 
engines of torture. It is not confined, 
however, to these modes of operation. 
The tongue is a powerful instrument of 
persecution. Reputation may be de- 
stroyed ; groundless suspicions excited ; 
and general odium attached to the 
character. This is as truly persecu- 
tion, as the taking away of life or 
liberty. 1 For righteousness’ sake. 
Those who thus suifer on account of 
righteousness are blessed. Some appear 
to court opposition, and tempt the 
infliction of legal penalties, which they 
call persecution, under the impression 
that this will establish their reputation 
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for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
11 Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake. 


as martyrs for the truth; yet, all the 
while, they suffer not for righteousness 
but for unrighteousness. The apostle 
refers to this kind of suffering, and dis- 
tinctly expresses his opinion concerning 
it. 1 Pet. ii. 20. A broad distinction 
is thus made between suffering on 
account of righteousness and suffering 
for one’s own faults. It were well if 
men would consider this point care- 
fully. The blessing is pronounced only 
on those who suffer for their steady 
adherence to righteousness. And that 
men do thus suffer, when surrounded 
by the vicious and ungodly, is manifest 
to all careful. observers. It was so 
in apostolic times. 2 Tim. iii. 12. 
I Theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
See note, Matt. iii, 2. This is their 
reward, and a ground of support in 
their outward afflictions. If the spirit 
of the gospel dwell in the heart, and 
manifest itself in the conduct, the storm 
of pir pe may howl never so 
wildly, yet all is peace within. And, 
having that peace which the world can 
neither give nor destroy, the sufferer is 
blessed; happier far than his persecu- 
tors. 

11, Revile you. Reproach you; call 
you by Srescbeene names ; speak con- 
temptuously of you. Matt. xxvii. 39 
—44; Mark xv. 29—32; John ix. 28. 
Though Jesus and his apostles were 
thus reviled, they did not return the 
same kind of reproaches; but they 
blessed their revilers, and endeavored 
to_ promote their highest happiness. 
1 Pet. ii. 23; 1 Cor. iv. 12,13. 7 All 
manner of evil. Every kind of evil. 
Our Lord was Gomsinedl of many evil 
things; being called intemperate, a 
sabbath-breaker, blasphemer, possessed 
of devils, and the like. Luke vii. 34; 
John v. 16—18; vii. 19—24; x. 32—37. 
He assured his disciples that they also 
would, in like manner, be accused of 
evil. Matt. x. 25. And thus has evil 
been spoken concerning his true ser- 
vants, even to this day. Failsely. 
This is a very emphatic word in this 

lace. There is uo blessedness in hay- 
ing evil things alleged against us 
truly. There is no joy in disgrace, if 
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12 Rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad: for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you. 

13 | Ye are the salt of the 


we deserve it. The same rule applies 
here, as in 1 Pet. ii. 20. But if evil be 
spoken of us falsely, we may regard it 
as a trial of our faith and patience ; 
and we should endeavor, by an exhibi- 
tion of the Christian virtues and graces 
in our conduct, to put the lying lip to 
shame. Atthe same time, a conscious- 
ness that we are innocent of the al- 
leged faults will fill us with peace. 
I For my sake. On account of your 
attachment to me or my doctrine. In 
all ages, men have been subject to 
reproach and slanderous accusations, 
merely because they professed a faith 
which the majority did not receive as 
truth. Especially was this the fact, for 
one or two centuries after the promul- 
gation of the gospel. Of this fact, 
Jesus gave his hearers seasonable warn- 
ing. Here, as often elsewhere, he 
pointed out distinctly the trials which 
awaited’ his followers. He did not 
delude men into a profession of faith, 
by ee hopes which he knew 
would be disappointed. On the con- 
trary, he uniformly cautioned them 
against rashness; assuring them that 
outward trouble and affliction must be 
expected, if they embraced his gospel, 
and faithfully proclaimed its doctrines 
and obeyed its precepts. If they were 
willing to encounter this, and to be con- 
tent with the spiritual enjoyments 
afforded by the gospel, well; if not, he 
desired no professions of discipleship, 
Matt. x. 37, 38; Luke xiv. 25—33. 

12. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad. 
The en disciples did thus rejoice, 
when such afflictions came upon them, 
Acts v. 41; xx. 22—24; Rom. v. 3—5; 
2 Cor. xi. 23—33. It is related of some 
of the early Christians, that they sought 
an opportunity to testify their sincerity 
and faithfulness, by martyrdom; and 
that they even leaped for joy as they 
approached the ee of execution, We 
are not required to seek opposition or 
persecution. We are not required to 
shock the feelings of others, for the pur- 
pose of exciting them to revile, or _perse- 
cute, or speak evil of us. But if these 
consequences ensue, when we quietly 
and meekly, yet firmly and manfully, 
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earth: but if the salt have lost his 
savor, wherewith shall it be salt- 
ed! it is thenceforth good for no- 
thing, but to be cast out, and to 


rofess and practise what we believe to 

e true and right, we may rejoice; 
remembering that such consequences 
Were experienced by those whose names 
are now immortal. {1 Prophets. Holy 
men of old, who spake under the influ- 
ence of the divine spirit. 2 Pet. i. 21. 
The apostle has grouped together many 
of the persecutions endured by them; 
Heb. xi. 33—33; and spoken of their 
faith in the whole chapter. 

13. It has been supposed by some, 
that, in this and the thoes succeeding 
verses, Jesus particularly addressed 
those who had already professed faith 
in his name. Perhaps this distinction 
nay not be necessary. In the beati- 
tudes, he described the condition of 
believers, that the multitude might per- 
ceive the trials and the enjoyments 
which would attend an honest and 
hearty profession of faith; and it is not 
unnatural to suppose that he here de- 
scribed to the multitude the character 
and the responsibility of believers, and 
especially of religious teaohers, that 
they might also have clear and distinct 
ideas on this point. As before observed, 
Jesus desired no man to profess disci- 
pleship, until he fully understood the 
consequences, counted the cost, and was 
prepared to endure even to the end all 
which he might encounter. In this 
verse, our, Lord declares that the be- 
lievers in his gospel would exert a 
cleansing, purifying influence upon the 
world, by their precept and example. 
The doctrine which he delivered to 
them was of this purifying nature. It 
woull preserve men from the corruption 
of sin. But that others might embrace 
it, anl experience its effects, it was 
necessary that its professors should 
have salt in‘themselves; that is, that 
they should exhibit its character by the 

arity of their own lives. If they 
Sti to do so, their labors would be 
useless, and they, like uasavory salt, 
would merit the neglect and contempt 
of mankind. In this general exposition 
of the verse, maay commentators agree. 
See Selections, &c., sect. vi. I Swit 
of the earth. Salt is well known as 
a powerful agent in preventing corrup- 
tion ar putridity. For this quality, it 
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be trodden under foot of men. 

14 Ye are the light of the world. 
A city that is set on a hill cannot 
be hid. 


was early adopted, in figurative speech, 
as an emblem of wisdom. In this 
sense, Livy calls Greece the salt of the 
nations. By the same figure of speech, 
our Lord declares that his disciples 
should become the salt of the earth, 
by exerting an influence against the 
corrupting power of sin. The sane 
phrase is not seldom applied now, ina 
qualified sense, to the most worthy and 
exemplary members of community. 
‘I Lost its savor. Or, its saltness, its 
peculiar preserving property. Rock 
salt, such as was used among the Jews, 
by exposure to the weather, loses its 
characteristic properties. Maundrell, 
in his Travels in the East, thus speaks 
of it: “I broke a piece of it, of which 
that part that was exposed to the rain, 
sun, and air, though it had the sparks 
and particles of salt, yet it had perfect] 
lost its savor. The inner part, whic 
was connected to the rock, retained its 
savor, as I found by proof.” Others 
suppose the Jews used, especially in 
the temple service, a bituminous salt, 
gathered from the Dead Sea; which, 
when it had lost its saltness, they spread 
upon the ground to prevent slipping. 
his is of little consequence, however ; 
for,as the phrase is proverbial, it is 
sufficient to know its origin and general 
application, without curiously examin- 
ing the minute particulars. ‘1 Good 
for nothing, but to be cast out, &c. 
The professed disciples of Christ could 
not purify and cleanse others, if they 
themselves became destitute of the 
spirit of the gospel. “ As salt, when it 
has lost its savor and strength, is no 
further useful, but is cast out of doors ; 
so will ye be no longer serviceable to 
me, if ye decline from religion and 
piety.”"—Fosenmiiller. 

14. Ye are the light of the world. 
Another figurative and proverbial 
phrase, indicating that Christians 
should communicate moral light or 
knowledge to their fellow-men, Asthe 
sun affords light, in the material world, 
so that men are able to walk without 
stumbling over the various impediments 
in their path; so the well-informed 
Christian may instruct others how to 
avoid the numerous snares and pitfalls 
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15 Neither do men light a can- 
dle, and put it under a bushel, but 
on a candlestick: and it giveth 
light unto all that are in the house. 
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16 Let your light soshine before 
men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 


of sin, by teaching them the great and 
important truths of the gospel. The 
same figure of speech often occurs in 
the Scriptures, and is of very frequent 
occurrence now. 1 A city that is set on 
a hill cannot be hid. Our Lord here 
refers to the peculiar situation in which 
his disciples would be placed. They 
were about to proclaim a new doctrine, 
utterly opposed to many opinions and 
prejudices of the religious world. They 
would, therefore, become objects of 
special notice; and their conduct would 
be carefully observed by the people. 
Like a city on elevated ground, they 
would have all eyes directed towards 
them, and could not expect to remain in 
concealment or obscurity. The same is 
true, to a less or greater extent, in 
regard to all who introduce or embrace 
any material innovation upon estab- 
etoer opinions and prejudices. They 
at once become objects of close and 
perhaps jealous attention; and their 
actions are scrutinized with the utmost 
rigor. Woe unto the man that steps 
aside, under such circumstances. They 
who watch for his halting will proclaim 
it with a voice of thunder, and invoke 
the public indignation, althougha simi- 
Jar fault,’in another Christian, might 
pass without notice. Such was about 
to be the condition of the early disci- 
ples of Jesus. And their history veri- 
fies the prediction of their Master. As 
he often availed himself of surrounding 
scenery, or passing events, in selecting 
the imagery of his figurative addresses, 
it has been supposed that a city on 
elevated aaa was within full view 
of the place where he sut; and that, 
pointing towards it, he observed that 
they would be as conspicuous objects 
of observation, as that city. If so, his 
remark must have produced a more 
vivid impression on their minds. 

15. In this verse, our Lord assures 
his disciples, not only that they would 
he objects of general observation, hut 
that they ought to be such. Men were 
not accustomed to light lamps unneces- 
sarily, but for some useful purpose. So 
neither did he impart to Sed the doc- 
trines of truth, that they should conceal 
them; but that they should impart them 


freely for the instruction and edification 
of others, and should exemplify that 
truth in their lives and conversation. 
In this manner they might become 
serviceable to the world, and exert that 
enlightening and purifying influence on 
the hearts and lives of others, which it 
was one great design of the gospel to 
accomplish. The command so to do is 
found in the succeeding verse. T Light 
a candle. Rather, a lamp. Candles 
were not then used. % Under abushel. 
Rather, measure. The Greek word 
means a measure in common use among 
the Greeks and Romans, containing 
about @ peck. It is here used simp! 
to denote any thing which would whol- 
ly conceal the light. _ Candlestick. 
Rather, lamp-stand; for the reason 
before named. . 
16. Let your light so shine. Let 
your faith be exemplified by your works. 
James ii. 18. Let the principles of the- 
gospel, which you shall learn of me, be 
manifest in ull your conduct. Thus 
shall it be known that yours is a living 
and active faith. And thus shall men 
be able to judge of the doctrine you pro- 
fess, wieder it be of God. Conceal 
not the grace you shall receive. But in 
all places, and under all circumstances, 
let 1t be seen that you are truly a disci- 
ple. % That they may see your guod 
works. “This is not the motive to 
influence us, simply that we may be 
seen; (comp. Matt. vi. 1;) but that 
our heaven y Father may be glorified. 
It is not right to do a thing merely to 
he seen by others, for this is pride and 
ostentation; but we are to do it, that, 
heing seen, God may be honored. The 
Pharisees acted to be seen of men ; true 
Christians act to glorify God, and care 
little what men thay think of them, 
except as by their conduct others may 
he brought to honor God.”—Barnes. 
The character of a doctrine is generally 
estimated hy the conduct of its pro- 
fessors. The judgment thus formed is. 
not always correct. A man may em- 
brace a false and pernicious doctrine, 
and yet, for other reasons, his conduct 
may be upright. Or one may embrace 
the true faith, and yet, his heart not 


! being properly affected by it, his con- 
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17 & Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law, or the prophets : 
I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil. 


duct may be dissolute and abandoned. 
Christianity has thus been often 
wounded in the house of its professed 
friends. Nevertheless, the conduct of a 
whole sect or class of men, collectively 
considered, affords a tolerable index of 
the character of their doctrine. It is 
therefore the duty of all to reduce their 
doctrine to practice; so,that if it be 
good, others may be convinced of its 
goodness by its good fruits, and may 
themselves embrace it also.  Glorify 
your Father. By rendering thanks to 

im for his kindness to men; and by 
becoming disciples, and giving him 
thanks for his grace to them. God is 
glorified, when his children are made 
pecpencatly happy 5 they are made thus 
nappy by embracing the gospel, be- 
lieving its promises, and obeying its 
precepts. 

17. In this verse, Jesus declares that 
he had no design to deny the authen- 
ticity or the authority of what Moses 
and the prophets had written ; but that 
he was sent to fulfil their predictions, 
and to complete that system of truth 
and grace, of which these writings only 
furnished a few shadowy outlines. 
I To destroy. To annul; to dissolve, 
or render void; to loose or release men 
from their obligation to obey. VT The 
law. The five books of Moses; so 
called, because they contained a tran- 
script of the law given in the wilder- 


ness. {1 Zhe prophets. The writings 
of the prophets. By the law and the 
rophets, Jesus probably intended to 


include the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment; though the Jews generally spake 
of it under three divisions,—the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Holy Writings. 
The meaning is, I have not come to 
release men from any moral obligations 
imposed by the Scriptures which God 
has heretofore given. Zo fulfil. 
Literally, to fill wp, or to complete. 
The meaning may be illustrated by the 
declaration of the apostle, Heb. vil. 19. 
The former covenant was given to a 
single nation, and for a special purpose. 
It pointed to a more full display of the 
divine purpose and grace, afterwards to 
be revealed; but in itself was not 
designed as a complete system. Gal. 
6 
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18 For verily, I say unto ‘you, 
Till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled. 


iii. 24. To complete what was lack- 
ing, to infuse a spirit of life into the 
body of the old covenant, was one 
object of Christ’s ministry. “To fulfil 
it, not only by a Roca obedience in 
his own person, but by really perform- 
ing what that only figured out, and so 
causing it to reach its full end and 
design.”—Berriman, (Boyle’s Lect., iii., 
732.) 

18. Verily. Truly. The word in the 
Greek is Amen, and is generally left in 
its original form, without translation, 
chars In invocations. Itis a strong 
affirmation of sincerity. Our Saviour 
used it on many occasions, as a most 
solemn and positive assurance. Some 
have considered it equivalent to an 
oath. But it will be remembered that 
Jesus prohibited such use of oaths ; and 
it is unreasonable to suppose he would 
violate his own precept. T Vill heaven 
and earth pass.” A proverbial phrase 
used to indicate perpetuity. The mean- 
ing is, the law shall not be destroyed, 
till it be fulfilled. It is much like the 
declaration of Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 13; by 
which he means that he would never 
eat flesh, if his brother was injured 
thereby. The language of Jesus here 
atfords no proof that the present mate- 
rial system of the universe will or will 
not be destroyed. I One jot. Jot or 
Jod is the name of the smallest He- 
brew letter, which is indeed scarcely 
more than a point. % One tittle. Re- 
ferring either to the points which were 
written above or under the Hebrew let- 
ters, serving as vowels; or to the cur- 
vatures or angles of certain letters, 
which, though otherwise very similar 
in appearance, were thus distinguished. 
In the English alphabet, n and u, e and 
c, have such resemblance; and in man- 
uscript, unless carefully formed, one is 
easily mistaken for the other. The 
same is true, in the Hebrew alphabet. 
And the Jews were remarkably particu- 
lar in making copies of the Scrip- 
tures,—even destroying a wholé manu- 
script if a single error were detected ; 
because the variation of a single letter 
or point might entirely change the 
meaning of a whole sentence. The 
idea conveyed by our Lord's language 
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19 Whosoever therefore shall 
break one of these least command- 
ments, and shall teach men so, he 
shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven: but whoso- 
ever shall do, and teach them, the 


is, that the law and prophets, so far 
as they revealed divine truth or pre- 
scribed moral duties, should remain in 
force, not only as a whole, but in every 
particular; not even what the Phari- 
sees were accustomed to call one of the 
least commandments” was to be ahro- 
gated. % Till all be fulfilled. That 
is, till the great purpose of God, indis- 
tinctly made known in the Old Testa- 
ment, be fully accomplished ; till the 
scheme of divine grace be consum- 
mated; till absolute spiritual holiness, 
typified in the law by ceremonial right- 
eousness, be produced in the hearts of 
God’s children. 

It is to be observed, that although 
Jesus thus added his sanction to the 
moral law, and even extended its au- 
thority beyond the point to which the 
Jews had supposed it to reach, (as is 
manifest from the subsequent verses,) 
yet he did not intend thus to perpetuate 
the ceremonial law. This was designed 
to continue in force only for a ume; 
and many of its ceremonies, prefiguring 
the Messiah, became useless after his 
advent. It is certain, the disciples 
taught that this portion of the law was 
to be no longer obligatory. Acts xv. 
10; Gal. ii. 16; v. 1—4; Heb. viii. 

19. Least commandments. The Phar- 
isees seem to have divided the com- 
mandments into greater and less; and 
to have represented the breach of the 
latter as a trifling fault. To make the 
matter worse, among the greater duties 
they ineluded obedience to the cer- 
emonial law, while obedience to the 
moral law was considered of less 
consequence, So it would seem, at 
least, from the rebuke administered by 
our Lord, Matt. xxiii, 23. Adopting 
their distinction, for his present pur- 
pose, Jesus declared that those who 
thus violated the commandments, and 
evn Ne others to do so, should be 
called least, or unworthy of regard; 
while those only should be honored, 
who respected all the requisitions of 
the moral law. Some suppose him to 
have referred rather to the precepts of 
the gospel, than to those in the law. 
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same shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

20 For I say unto you, That 
except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 


The general idea, however, remains the 
same, in either case. | Called the 
least. That is, shall be the least. He 
shall not be accounted worthy the name 
of a religious teacher, who teaches that 
any moral precept may be violated with 
impunity. Great. He who obeys 
all the moral law, according to his abil- 
ity, and teaches that others ought to 
yield a like obedience, shall be respected 
and honored. % Kingdom of heaven. 
See note on Matt. iii. 2. In the king- 
dom which Jesus establishéd, he al- 
lowed no such distinctions as had been 
made by the Pharisees. His disciples 
were to consider all,the requisitions of 
the gospel, and of the law, too, so far 
as they were of a moral character, to be 
bindivg on the eonsciences of all men: 
thus they were to teach, and thus to 
ractise. Nothing short of this con- 
orms to the true standard of Chris- 
tianity. No man gives evidence of 
piety, by slighting or disobeying any 
of the divine commandments. 

20. Our Lord had hitherto unfolded 
the principles of the gospel, or the 
laws of his kingdom, in somewhat 
general terms. He now enters more 
minutely into detail, and proceeds to 
apply those principles to various points 
of casuistry. If, as is probable, many 
of the scribes and Pharisees were 
among his ‘auditors, they must have 
been much abashed at the annunciation 
in this verse. Yet we can scarcely 
suppose they were surprised; inas- 
much as they could not well avoid per- 
ceiving that the general principles of 
the gos l were of a much more ele- 
vated character than those upon which 
they had previously acted. 'They were 
accounted, by the multitude, as the 
best expounders of the law, and as 
very exemplary in their conduct. They 
flattered themselves with the idea, that 
whoever else might be rejected and 
cast out, at the coming of the Messiah 
they should be cordially greeted, an 
advanced to the highest honors. How 
mortifying, then, to their pride was the 
declaration, that ‘heir righteousness 
was not a proper qualification for ad- 
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no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 


mission to the privileges and blessings 
of the gospel, followed by a specifica- 
tion of their errors in exposition, and 
inadequate conception of righteousness. 
WT Your righteousness. Your morality 
and piety; your standard of holiness 
and your conduct in relation to it. 
I Shall exceed. Excel; be more pure 
and more abundantly fruitful. 1 Of 
the scribes and Pharisees. These were 
by no means deficient in righteousness, 
such as it was. Théy rendered the 
Most exact obedience in the matter of 
tithes, and fasting, and public prayers ; 
they were punctilious in the observance 
of all ceremonies; they preserved a 
most sedate and sanctimonious appear- 
ance, in public; some of them atfected 
an extraordinary degree of humility. 
Lightfoot quotes from the Talmud a 
description of “a Pharisee struck, or 
dashing,” thus; “ He who walketh in 
humility, the heel of one foot touching 
the great toe of the other: nor did 
he lift up his foot from tbe earth, so 
that his toes were dashed against 
the stones.” They omitted nothing of 
an outward character, which bore the 
semblance of righteousness; they at- 
tained such a degree of perfection, as to 
equal even the newly-painted sepul- 
chres in lustre and beauty. To besure, 
they oppressed the widow and friend- 
less ; neglected judgment, mercy, and 
faith; and were guilty of extortion, and 
excess, and sundry other crimes, which 
they sedulously concealed from the 
public eye. On the whole, they were 
so well satisfied with their own right- 
eousness, and so confident of enjoying 
a high reputation for sanctity, that they 
would even stand up in the temple and 

ublicly thank God that they were not 
Fike other men. They were successful 
in deceiving their fellow-men; very 
possibly they deceived themselves, 
also; but Jesus they could not deceive. 
He knew what was in man. He 
looked into their hearts, and found them 
filled with hypocrisy and a swarm of 
evil and corrupt passions, which he 
compared to the contents of charnel- 
houses or sepulchres. Such was their 
righteousness, in point of practice. 
Moreover, in their explications of the 
moral law, they made it to affect only 
the outward conduct, while the heart 
was left at full liberty to revel in all 
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21 9 Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time, Thou 


sorts of wickedness. Of all this, we 
have abundant evidence in the subse- 
quent portion of this sermon, and in 
Matt. ch. xxiii. I Jn no case enter the 
kingdom of heaven. That is, cannot 
be my disciples. With such righteous- 
ness only as has been described, men 
were utterly unworthy the name of 
Christians. Having thus announced 
his requisition of a purer faith and 
holier practice in his followers, our 
Lord proceeds to specify several par- 
uculars, as a sample of the spiritual 
advancement which was essential to 
true discipleship. 

21, 22. In this passage, Jesus exhibits 
the manner in which the law forbidding 
murder had been weakened in its influ- 
ence on men, by the improper exposi- 
tions of the Pharisees ; or, at the least, 
he declares that, in his kingdom, this 
law is to be enforced on principles dif- 
ferent from those which were then con- 
sidered correct. It had been supposed 
that the overt act of murder was crimi- 
nal and punishable; and this was 
understood to be all which the law pro- 
hibited. On the contrary, Jesus taught 
that not only actual murder, but also 
the indulgence of those angry and 
malicious passions which induce its 
perpetration, should henceforth be re- 

rded as criminal and punishable; 
Inasmuch as the spirit of the law was 
violated in either case. On the same 
principle the apostle gives the name of 
murderer to him who cherishes such 
passions, even though he never commit 
the overt act. 1 John iii. 15. This is 
bat one of the many instances in proof 
that the gospel is designed, not only to 
regulate the conduct, but to purify and 
sanctify the heart. Our Lord here 
teaches, moreover, that men are punish- 
able, in proportion to the less or greater 
enormity of their crimes. In regard to 
a malicious or murderous disposition, he 
names three distinct manifestations of 
it, exceeding each other in qeemality 
and deserving proportionate punish- 
ment. In describing the penalty justly 
ineurred, in the several cases, he avails 
himself, as usual, of certain Jewish cus- 
toms, and refers to several modes of 
punishment, exceeding each other in 
severity ; namely, strangling or behead- 
ing, stoning, and burning alive. We 
need not understand him to mean that 
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shalt not kill ; and whosoever shall 

kill, shall be in danger of the judg- 

ment: ’ 
22 But I say unto you, That 


the offences named should be punished 
literally by the methods to which he 
referred; but that the punishments 
should be proportionate if not precisely 
equal to these, in severity, and grad- 
uated according to the degree of guilt. 

21. Ye have heard that it hath been 
said by them of old time. Some read, 
to them of old time. The general idea 
is, ye know that the rule has long 
existed. 1 Zhou shalt not kill. The 
sixth commandment. Exod. xx. 13. 
The precept was divine. The crime 
forbidden was murder. T Whosoever 
shall kill, &c. This is supposed to be 
the interpretation or gloss of the Phari- 
sees; importing that the actual com- 
mission of murder was to be punished, 
but that nothing short of it was subject 
to any penalty. Jn danger of. 
Deserving of, or obnoxious to. I The 
judgment. Reference is here made to 
what may be styled the lower court of 
the Jews, which was composed of 
twenty-three judges, or, as others say, 
of seven, whose jurisdiction extended to 
many offences of importance, as is man- 
ifest from the text itself; it is said they 
had power to punish by strangling or 
beheading. 

22. But I say unto you. Our Lord 
now gives his own exposition of the 
law, and applies its principles to the 
heart. His manner is not haughty, but 
dignified; denoting a consciousness of 
authority to teach, and a claim to 
respectful attention. ‘I Brother. Any 
man. Jesus taught that God is the 
Father of all men, and that all they are 
brethren. I Without a cause. hat 
is, without a sufficient cause,—a cause 
adequate to the effect produced. Our 
Lord himself is said to have felt the 
emotion of anger. Mark iii. 5. Yet 
he was not angry without cause, nor 


did he allow his anger to abide in his_ 


heart. It did not produce any rash 
action. He seems here to refer to that 
species of anger which induces any one 
to desire or meditate the injury of 
another. This passion is murderous. 
1 John iii. 15. As such, it is declared 
to be worthy of the same condemnation 
which the Pharisees represented as 
iustly due to actual murder. Tf The 
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whosoever is angry with his broth- 
er without a cause, shall be in dan- 
ger of the judgment: and whoso- 
ever shall say to his brother, Raca, 


judgment. See note on ver. 21. 
f Raca. A term of contempt ; eqniva- 
lent to empty-headed, shallow-brained, 
or blockhead. ‘1 Council. Probably 
the Sanhedrim is here referred to. 
This was the highest court of the Jews, 
and its jurisdiction was very extensive. 
It had the power of life and death, until 
it was taken away by the Romans. It, 
was composed of about seventy persons, 
(writers differ as to the exact te gel] 
who were selected from the civil an 
ecclesiastical rulers principally, though 
private persons were not entirely ex- 
cluded. It is said, they held their 
sessions in a circular apartment, one 
half of which was within, and one half 
without, the walls of the temple. The 
judges sat in the portion next the tem- 
ple; the criminals, witnesses, and oth- 
ers, occupied the outer portion of the 
hall, or council-chamber. This was 
the court which condemned our Saviour, 
and delivered him to the Romans for 
execution ; and before which the apos- 
tles were more than once arraigned. 
Thou fool. Commentators generally 
agree that a more correct translation 
would be, hou apostate, or thou rebel, or 
thou miscreant, It was a term of the 
most bitter reproach, and one which 
would not be used unless the an 
passions Were very strongly peat 
Hell-fire. Or, a hell. of fire. The 
word here translated hell is Gehenna, 
(yéerva.) tis in fact a Hebrew word 
or combination of words, transplanted 
into the Greek, with only a trifling 
variation in form, as all writers agree ; 
it is composed of the two Hebrew 
words, Gee or Gai, a valley, and Hin- 
nom, the proper name of a man. It 
originally indicated a valley on the 
southerly side of Jerusalem, which is 
still called, on the maps, the Valley of 
Hinnom. In this place, the Jews at one 
period aceees the most impious idol- 
atry. Fae here an image dedi- 
cated to Moloch, Jer. xxxii. 35, to 
which they offered human sacrifices, 
even their own children, who were 
placed in the arms of the image, previ- 
ously heated by fires within, and were 
speedily consumed. When king Josiah 
purged the land of idolatry, he defiled 
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shall be in danger of the council : 
but whosoever shall say, Thou 


this place; and it subsequently became 
the common receptacle of the rubbish 
and filth conveyed out of the city; and 
the dead bodies of the most notorious 
Criminals were cast into the common 
heap. To prevent pestilential diseases, 
fires were kept perpetually burning, that 
the mass of putrefaction might be con- 
sumed ; the worms, in the mean time, 
revelling in their luxurious repast, until 
driven away or destroyed hy the heat. 
Frequent reference is made both to the 
fire and the worms. See notes on Mark 
ix. 43—48. 

The general interpretation of this 
passage, given in the note on ver. 21, 
22, is not peculiar to Universalists. It 
is sanctioned by many interpreters who 
believed that a portion of mankind 
will endure endless misery, but did not 
believe that such misery was here in- 
tended. I quote two examples, as a 
specimen. Sn danger of the judgment. 

e shall be condemned by the court of 
seven. These words are to be under- 
stood figuratively, not literally. The 
meaning of Christ is, I consider him 
who is angry with another without 
cause, to be no less deserving of punish- 
ment, than one who is arraigned and 
condemned by the court of seven, for a 
flagitious crime ; for he also is criminal, 
and deserves punishment. Zhe council. 
This was the highest ecclesiastical and 
civil tribunal of the Jews, composed of 
serene judges. It had jurisdiction 
over the more important and _ capital 
cases, and might inflict the punishment 
of stoning,—a more severe punishment 
than that of the sword, which was the 

enalty of homicide and might be in- 
Toied by the court of seven. The 
meaning is, In God’s sight and mine, 
he who reviles and pours contempt on 
others, with bitter reproaches, is guilty 
‘of more atrocious wickedness, and de- 
serves a more severe punishinent. (That 
is, more guilty than one whose cause- 
less anger does not thus vent itself.) 
Hell-fire. This word was used by the 
Jews, to denote the place of the damned. 
But this signification cannot be properly 
admitted here, in connexion with what 
Jesus had before said concerning the 
judgment and the council. And though 
J am aware it is objected by many, that 
the custom of burning alive by the Jews 
cannot be proved by authentic ex- 
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fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire. 
23 Therefore, if thou bring thy 


amples, yet this objection is not suf- 
ficient to prevent an agreement with 
those interpreters who explain the 
words thus: he deserves to be burned 
alive in the valley of Hinnom: for the 
recise words are not to be too particu- 
arly insisted on, when Jesus is uttering 
this general proposition: he deserves 
a very severe punishment,—a punish- 
ment even more severe than stoning.” 
--Kuinoel. This author says the Jews 
used gehenna, to denote the place of 
the damned ; others maintain the con- 
trary. But the material fact is, that, 
believing the Jews thus used the word, 
he distinetly asserts that this cannot be 
its signification here, consisteutly with 
the other portion of our Lord’s dis- 
course. He understands hell-fire, like 
the judgment and the council, to denote 
figuratively a severe punishment; but 
he does not intimate that this punish- 
ment belongs to the future life; and 
whatever else it may mean, he is posi- 
tive it does not denote endless misery. 
The following testimony, differing in 
some particulars, is substantially simi- 
lar, and even more express in regard to 
the most important point: “ Here are 
three gradations of crimes mentioned 
by our Lord, and three degrees of pun- 
ishment respectively annexed to each. 
The first is causeless anger, unaccom- 
panied with any abusive expressions to 
aggravate it; the second may be sup- 
posed to arise from the same source, 
increased by an exclamation, which de- 
notes the triumph of vanity, mixed with 
insult and contempt; the third seems 
uaturally to rise one degree higher, and 
occasions the opprobrious epithet, ‘Thou 
fool.’ The two former, we may ob- 
serve, are threatened with the punish- 
ment or animadversion of the Jewish 
tribunals, the council and the judgment, 
which were now deprived of the power 
of life and death, and could, therefore, 
take cognizance only of minor offences. 
Now it is highly analogous to our 
Saviour’s reasoning, to suppose that the 
punishment annexed to the last crime 
would be of a temporal nature also, 
particularly as it can only be considered 
as an abuse of speech, like that of the 
preceding, though in a more aggravated 
form. On the contrary, to imagine that, 
for the distinction between ‘ Raca’ and 
‘thou fool,’ our blessed Lord should 
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gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, 

24 Leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way ; first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift. 

25 Agree with thine adversary 
quickly, while thou art in the way 


instantly pass from such a sentence as 
the Jewish Sanhedrim could pronounce, 
to the awful doom of eternal punish- 
ment in hell-fire, is what cannot be 
reconciled to any rational rule of faith 
or known measure of justice.” —Towns- 
end. For other authorities to the same 
effect, see Selections, sect. viii. See, 
also, Univ. Guide, p. 81; Balfour’s 
First Ing., chap. ii.; Univ. Expos., il., 
351, and (New Ser.) i., 397—440. 

23, 24. Thy gift. That which was 
devoted to be offered in sacrifice agree- 
ably to the Mosaic law. T The'altar. 
The place whereon sacrifices were 
offered. It stood in front of the temple. 
Presenting a gift at this altar for sacri- 
fice was regarded as an act of religious 
homage and worship. 1 Aught against 
thee. Any reasonable cause of offence ; 
or if any one think he have such cause 
of offence. Tf Leave there thy gift. 
Do not delay the work of reconciliation 
long enough to complete the act of wor- 
ship; or rather, perhaps, the worship 
will be more acceptable and profitable 
after, than before, the reconciliation. 
‘I Go thy way. Retire; and seek thy 
fellow-man, ‘I First be reconciled to thi 
brother. Make him full reparation, if 
you have injured him; explain what- 
ever may have appeared unfriendly or 
unbrotherly in your conduct ; endeavor 
to convince him of your innocence, if 
you are truly innocent; and if guilty, 
confess your fault and ask forgiveness. 
Thus, without waiting for him to allege 
grievances, seek him, and obtain a fall 
reconciliation. Then will your gift be 
neceptable, being offered with a pure 
heart; and then will your profession of 
love and reverence to your Maker be 
consistent with your actual love to your 
fellow-creature. 1 John iv. 20.” In 
these two verses, the guilt of cherish- 
ing an angry or unfriendly spirit is fur- 
ther illustrated ; with the addition, that 
it is not only sinful to cherish such a 
spirit, but that it is wrong also to per- 
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with him; lest at any time the ad- 
versary deliver thee to the judge, 
and the judge deliver thee to the 
officer, and thou be east into prison. 

26 Verily, I say unto thee, Thou 
shalt by no means come out thence, 
till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing. 

27 4 Ye have heard that it was 


mit others to cherish it, if in our power 
to prevent it. Not even religious wor- 
ship can be roperly rendered, until an 
effort be maaile for a harmony of feeling 
between us and others. The Pharisees 
called an outward compliance with the 
external forms of worship, religion. 
Jesus taught that all true religion is in 
the heart ; and that all professed wor- 
ship is vain, if the affections of the heart 
be not engaged, and the worshipper at 
peace with his fellow-men. Matt. xv. 
3; John iv. 23; see, also, 1 Tim. ii. 8. 
25, 26. Having shown that anger and 
its natural effects would expose men to 
punishment, being sinful, and for the 
same reason would unfit them for en- 
gaging in religious worship, Jesus pro- 
ceeds to show that, even from mere 
selfish considerations, it is for the in- 
terest of men to avoid angry strife and 
contention. The imagery is drawn en- 
urely from legal or judicial proceedings. 
{ Agree with thine adversary. An 
one opposed in law. Settle the matter 
between yourselves. If you owe, pay 
him, or persuade him to give further 
time; if you have injured, make him 
reparation, or obtain his forgiveness. 
Do not become involved in a law-suit 
or other legal controversy, if you can 
honorably avoid it. ‘1 Officer. Or, 
sheriff, as we now style the executive 
officer of judicial courts. ‘1 The utter- 
most farthing. The whole. If the 
case go to such extremity, it must be 
expected that justice will be meted out, 
without the slightest mitigation. The 
word farthing answers to a Jewish coin 
of nearly equal value. “There is no 
propriety in the use sometimes made 
of this verse, in regarding God as the 
‘adversary’ of the sinner, and urging 
him to be reconciled to God while in 
the way to judgment. Nor does the 
phrase, ‘thou shalt hy no means come 
out thence till thou has paid the utter- 
most farthing, refer to the eternity of 
future punishment.” —Barnes. “Those 
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said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery : 

28 But I say unto you, That 
whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his 
heart. 


who make the adversary, God; the 
judge, Christ; the officer, death; and 
the prison, hell; abuse the passage, 
and highly dishonor God.”,—Clarke. 
27—32. In these verses, Jesus refers 
to another law, and the practices in rela- 
tion to it, which had been misinter- 
preted by the scribes and Pharisees, 
and rendered comparatively ineffectual. 
In contrast, he gives his own interpre- 
tation, according to the principles of his 
government, showing that the law is 
designed to regulate the internal desires 
and feelings, as well as the external 
conduct; in other words, that his reli- 
ion addresses itself directly to the 
eart, and is designed to cleanse that, 
and make it pure. 
27. By them of old_time. 
them. 
Griesbach, as not genuine. 


Or, to 
The idea 
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29 And if thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out, and cast i from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole 
body should be cast into hell. 

30 And if thy right hand offend 


moral or intellectual qualities. Thus 
,the arm denoted strength; the heart, 
love or affection; the bowels, compas- 
sion; &c. -An evil eye sometimes indi- 
cates envy; Matt. xx. 15; sometimes, 
an evil passion, or sin, without specify- 
ing the peculiar characteristic of it. 
Mark vii. 21, 22. In this place, its 
application,is manifest from the- con- 
nexion in which it is used. Moreover, 
it is to be observed, that the right eye 
is a cherished member. And this, and 
the right nand, in the succeeding verse, 
would seem to have been selected for 
the purpose of making a strong impres- 
sion on the minds of the hearers, that 
however dear a passion might be, it 
must be crushed, if its existence be 
unsafe or dangerous to one’s peace of 


hese words are rejected by | mind. I Offend thee. Or, cause thee 


to offend. This word, two hundred 


is the same, however, whether they be| years ago, expressed this idea precisely, 


retained or omitted. 1 Thow shalt not 
commit adultery. The seventh com- 
mandment. Exod. xx. 14. The gloss 
is omitted ; according to which, we ma 
presume from what follows, the Phari- 
sees taught that only the actual crime 
was forbidden and punishable. But 
Jesus applies the command to the heart ; 
to the desires and intentions. 

23. To lust after her. Or, as the 
original seems to imply, for the purpose 
of cherishing impure thoughts and 
desires, As, in the former case, anger 
is represented as forbidden by the sixth 
commandment, because it is a murder- 
ous passion, and, if unchecked, leads 
directly to the commission of murder; 
so here, for a like reason, wanton and 
impure desires are represented as for- 
ap i by the seventh commandment. 
It is of the utmost importance, that the 
beginnings of evil, the first temptations 
to transgression, be steadfastly and 
resolutely resisted. It is madness, to 
nurse in our own bosoms a serpent 
which will inflict a deadly sting. 

29. Thy right eye. The Hebrews, 
as well as others, often used the mem- 
bers of the body as emblems of the 


though it now signifies, generally, to 
displease, to affront, or to make angry. 
The original signifies to make to stum- 
ble or fall; and in a moral sense, to 
cause the commission of sin; to be the 
oecasion of falling by transgression. 
| Pluck itout. Destroy it. The same 
figure is preserved. ‘I Jt is profitable. 
It is useful. It is better. Better lose 
one member than the whole bady. 
Men willingly suffer amputation, to pre- 
serve life. Better exercise the most 
rigid, even the most painful, self-denial, 
than endure the more bitter consequen- 
ces of transgression. 1 Cast into hell. 
Gehenna, (yéevva.) See note on ver. 
22. The same figure is still preserved. 
As it would be better to lose a limb, 
than to have the whole body hecome 
diseased and putrefied, and finally cast, 
out into the valley of Hinnom, the place 
of abomination,—the deepest disgrace 
of which a Jew could conceive,—so it 
would also be better to crush and 
destroy any passion, however painful 
the struggle, than to have the whole 
moral system become infected, and to 
incur the disgrace and punishment 
which might well be called the worm 
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thee, cut it off, and cast 2¢ from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should 
perish, and not ¢hat thy whole body 
should be cast into hell. 

31 It hath been said, Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, let him 
give her a writing of divorcement : 


As Livermore 
udiciously observes, “ The main idea 
ere conveyed is that of severe punish- 
ment, extreme suffering, and no intima- 
tion is given as to its place or its dura- 
tion, whatever may be said in other texts 
in relation to these points. Wickedness 
is its own hell.. A wronged conscience, 
awakened to remorse, is more terrible 
than fire or worm.” 

30. Under slightly different imagery, 
the same idea is repeated in this verse, 
as in the preceding; a, practice not 
uncommon among good writers now. 
For a more full investigation of the 
word gehenna, here translated hell, and 
the punishment indicated by it, see 
Selections, sect.x.; Whittemore’s Notes 
on the Parables, p. 55; Univ. Guide, 
». 135; Balfour’s First Inquiry, p. 91 ; 

niv. Expos., ii., 351. 

31. Zé Vath been said, &c. Deut. 
xxiv. 1. It had long been permitted to 
the Jews, to repudiate their wives, by 
giving a certificate of the fact, either 
with or without the reasons ; and thence- 
forth, either party, except perhaps in a 
single case, was considered at liberty to 
contract another marriage. Sce note 
on Matt. i. 19. Even when this law 
was given, it was only designed to meet 
and partially correct an existing evil, 
and was never designed as a permanent 
rule of righteousness. Mark x. 2—11; 
Matt. xix. 3—9. In regard to the sub- 
ject of divorcement, much difference of 
opinion existed among the Jews. One 
school of Rabbins held that a man 
might divorce his wife for the most tri- 
vial cause; and this was probably the 
general practice. Another school held 
that it was unlawful for a man to repu- 
diate his wife, except for unfaithfulness 
in the conjugal relation; and this Jesus 
declared to be the only righteous rule. 
Such, he said, was the ordinance of 
God in the beginning; and such should 
be the law of his kingdom. For the 
sake of each other, the husband and 
wife should forsake all relatives, if 


and the fire of gehenna. 
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32 But I say unto you, That. 
whosoever shall put away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, 
causeth her to commit adultery: 
and* whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced, committeth adul- 
tery. 

33 GY Again, ye have heard that 


necessary, and cleave together until 
death. They are joined together by 
God, and become one flesh; and they 
may not lawfully be put asunder, except 
for the single cause named by Jesus, to 
wit, infidelity. This is such a heinous 
infringement of the covenant, that it 
justifies its dissolution; though even 
then, the forms of law must be observed, 
so that discreet and proper provision be 
made for the children who may be so 
unfortunate as to have a father or mother 
thus lost to all sense of decency and 
righteousness. 

32. As no cause, except infidelity in 
the conjugal relation, can justly dissolve 
the tie by which the husband and, wife 
become one flesh, Matt. xix. 9, or annul 
the moral obligation binding on them ; 
it follows that, if this tie be sundered 
for any other cause, and either party 
form a subsequent matrimonial connex- 
ion with another, such connexion is 
adulterous, By casting away his wife, 
therefore, a man exposes her to the 
danger of committing this crime, and is 
holden responsible for the consequences. 
And he who marries such a one also 
commits adultery; for the moral obli- 
gation to be faithful until death still 
binds the original parties to each other. 
Such appears to be the meaning of 
Christ. - Whether human legislation 
may render the laws of Christ inopera- 
tive, and justify that which he forbids, 
or make that right which he pronounces 
wrong, is a question deserving the most 
serious consideration of all who propose 
to avail themselves of legal means to 
dissolve existing ties, or to form new 
ones. 

33. Our Lord proceeds to notice the 
ninth commandment, and the provisions 
generally of the Mosaic law concerning 
oaths; and to correct some of the false 
doctrines, on this subject, taught by the 
Pharisees. It seems they had distin- 
gnished oaths into different classes, and 
held that, while all those in which the 
name of God occurred must be per- 


CHAPTER VY. 


it hath been said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, but shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths : 

34 But I say unto you, Swear 
not at all; neither by heaven; for 
it is God’s throne : 

35 Nor by the earth ; for it is his 
footstool: neither by Jerusalem ; 


formed, others might be violated with 
impunity. Acting upon this principle, 
the people were accustomed to swear 
by heaven, earth, the temple, their own 
heads, or the like, in common conversa- 
tion ; in short, they were guilty of what 
is now termed profanity, or profane 
swearing. Against this vicious and 
criminal practice, Jesus bears a solemn 
testimony. T Porswear thyself. Com- 
mit perjury, byswearing falsely in regard 
to the past, or violating an oath in regard 
to the future. See Exo. xx. 16; Lev. 
xix. 12; Deut. xxiii. 23. 1 Perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths. Be governed 
honestly and strictly by the terms of the 
oath. Faithfully redeem the solemn 
pledge. Anoathis asolemn affirmation 
or promise, with an appeal to God to 
judge the sincerity of the heart and to 
reward or punish accordingly. A false 
oath is called perjury, or forswearing. 
34. Swear not at all. That is, by 
none of the objects afterwards specified. 
Some have understood our Lord to for- 
bid judicial oaths, as used in the ad- 
ministration of justice. But he did not 
expressly forbid this most solemn form 
of oath ; which we might expect him to 
do, if he designed to include it with the 
others forbidden. I am aware it may 
be urged that, as he prohibited the less 
solemn, he must be understood to for- 
bid, even more forcibly, the other. But 


to this argument, I think it a sufficient” 


reply, that our Lord himself answered 
the Jewish high priest, under an ad- 
juration, which was the most solemn 
oath known to the Jews. Matt. xxvi. 
63, 64. What he forbids is that rash, 
heedless, profane, practice of swearing, 
which is not only criminal but disgrace- 
ful; though, strangely enough, it has 
been considered a gentlemanly habit. 
I By heaven, for it is God’s throne. If 
such an oath mean nothing, it is a use- 
less profanity. If it mean any thing, 
it i fact swearing by Him who sits 


it is In s 
on the throne. Matt. xxiii. 22. The 
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for it is the city of the great King: 

36 Neither shalt thou swear by 
thy head, because thou canst not 
make one hair white or black. 

37 But let your communication 
be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for 
whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil. 

38 Y Ye have heard that it hath 


throne of God, and his footstool in the 
succeeding verse, are emblems still in 
common use, accommodated to the im- 
perfect ideas which men can form of an 
all-powerful and all-pervading spirit. 

35. The earth, &c. The same re- 
marks apply, as in regard to swearing 
by Heaven. 1 Great King. That is, 
God. He was regarded as peculiarly 
the King of the Israelites, and: his 
temple in Jerusalem was considered as 
the place where his glory and majesty 
were Bpcely manifested. 

36. By thy head. This was a very 
frequent oath among the Jews and the 
Gentiles also. It was in effect swear- 
ing by the life. Yet as God giveth life, 
and is the Maker of the head, determin- 
ing even the color of the hair, which 
cannot be permanently changed by man, 
in swearing by the head, reference is 
necessarily made to Him; and such an 
oath, if lightly or irreverently made, is 
profane and condemned by our Lord. 

37. Your communication. Your lan- 
guage of affirmation or denial; or, as 
some render it, your answer, or reply. 
T Yea; nay. es; no. The mean- 
ing is, that we should simply affirm or 
deny ; and not seek to obtain additional 
credit, by interlarding our conversation 
with profane oaths and imprecations. 
The use of the precise words yea and 
nay seems unnecessary ; for yes and no 
convey the same ideas; and this is all 
which is required. Even those who 
are so careful to obey literally, saying 
yea and nay, use not the words w Lich 
Parks used, but only their translation ; 
and yes and no are as exact a translation 
as the other. % More than these. That 
is, the profane additions, by some re- 
garded as highly ornamental, but trul 
vile, and disgraceful, and criminal. 
7 Cometh of evil. Is evil. Jt cometh 
from an evil heart, a corrupt dispo- 
sition, and indicates an utter disregard 
for the honor of God and the religious 
feelings of men. There may be offered 
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been said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth. 
39 But I say unto you, That ye 


plausible excuses for some crimes; a 
man may plead the influence of some 
—. temptation addressed to his 
ove of pleasure, or fame, or pelf, or to 
his appetites and passions. But nothing 
of the kind can be urged in mitigation 
of the unmixed wickedness of profanity. 
It makes no man richer, or happier, or 
wiser, or more respectable, even for a 
moment. The idea that it is gentle- 
manly, to follow the pernicious fashion 
of profane swearing, is exhibited in its 
native deformity by Barnes. “ It is no 
mark of a gentleman to swear. The 
most worthless and vile; the refuse of 
mankind ; the drunkard and the pros- 
titute, swear as well as the best dressed 
and educated gentleman. No particu- 
lar endowments are requisite to give a 
finish to the art of cursing. The basest 
and meanest of mankind swear with as 
much tact and skill as the most refined ; 
and he that wishes to degrade himself 
to the very lowest level of pollution and 
shame should learn to be a common 
swearer.” 

38. Eye for an eye, &c. By what is 
sometimes called the Lex Talionis, or 
law of retaliation, the Jews had been 
allowed to demand that a person who 
had injured another should submit to a 
similar injury himself. Exo. xxi. 24; 
Lev. xxiv. 20; Deut. xix. 21. This 
was required to be performed according 
to judicial process. But the people 
seem gradually to have taken the mat- 
ter into their own hands, and to have 
revenged all injuries according to their 
own pleasure. Jesus taught that re- 
venge was inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of his government; that evil was 
to be removed and overcome, not b 
evil, but by good; that, in short, uni- 
versal love was a fundamental principle 
in his Note and must be manifested 
in the conduct of all its subjects. 

39. Resist not evil. Or, as the origi- 
nal implies, resist not the evil person, 
or the person who offers injury or abuse. 
That is, return not evil for evil; con- 
tend not with the same weapons ; enter 
not into controversy with such a one. 
We are not, however, to understand 
that all resistance is forbidden, without 
any qualification. We are certainly 
bound to resist evil, by attempting to 
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resist not evil : but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. 


overcome it with good; and to prevent 
a man from injuring us a second time, 
by melting his heart with kindness. 
e may resist evil, by energetic ex- 
postulation and rebuke. Thus did Je- 
sus. John xviii. 22,23. Thus did the 
Apostle Paul. Acts. xvi. 37; xxiii. 3. 
We are also at liberty, in my judgment, 
to resist evil, even by force, so far as to 
obey the great natural law of self-pres- 
ervation, and to preserve those, also,’ 
whom God hath committed to our 
charge. Jesus surely did not intend, 
that it is the duty of any man to suffer 
his life to be destroyed by a ruffianly 
assassin, when he might preserve it, by 
using the strength which Bod has given 
him; nor that a husband and father 
should quietly fold his hands while his 
wife = children are butchered before 
his eyes. Notwithstanding the general 
rohibition against taking thought for 
‘ood and raiment, Matt. vi. 31—34, the 
apostle declares that if a man neglect 
to make suitable provision for the tem- 
poral comfort of his family, he hath de- 
nied the faith and is worse than an 
infidel. 1 Tim. v. 8. In like manner, 
though it be written, resist not evil, yet 
if a man abandon his family to the 
brutal lust or murderous fury of villains. 
he is justly responsible for so much of 
the evil as he might have prevented, by 
a manful use of the means which he 
has received of God for their protection. 
Moreover, had Jesus intended his rule 
to apply to such urgent and extreme 
cases, he would have said so; and not 
left it to be inferred from the specifi- 
cations made of sundry minor and com- 
aratively trivial injuries. A law, so 
irectly opposed to all that had pre- 
rene. been known of natural or re- 
vealed religion, and so contrary to the 
affections implanted by the Creator in 
the human heart, would surely be dis- 
tinctly stated, so that its requisitions 
should be palpable, and not liable to 
misconception. Jesus illustrates his’ 
meaning by examples. Had he in- 
tended to include cases where life is in 
danger, he would not have confined his 
illustrations to the petty injuries enu- 
merated; for although they be suf- 
ficiently vexatious, and some of them 
regarded as grievous insults, yet by 
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40 And if any man will sue thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. 

41 And whosoever shall compel 


none of them is life endangered, or any 
pee evil to be apprehended. 

Smite thee on the right cheek. A 
blow on the face has been considered 
an intolerable affront, which must be 
resented and avenged by every man 
who is not a downright coward. But 
our Lord shows a more excellent way. 
I Turn to him the other also. Even 
this is not to be interpreted rigidly 
and literally; for such was not the 
practice of Jesus himself; John xviii. 
22, 23; nor was such the practice of 
Paul. Acts xxiii. 3. The meaning is, 
it is better to endure such an affront, 
and even allow a repetition of it, than 
to contend and fight. Better exercise 
meekness and forbearance, so long as 
life and limb are not jeopardized, than 
resort to brute force with one so desti- 
tute of honor or common decency as to 
offer the indignity. 

40. As in regard to an insult or as- 
sault, mentioned in the previous verse, 
so in regard to legal vexations, our 
Lord teaches that we should endure 
the loss of a small amount of property, 
even an article of apparel, rather than 
be drawn into legal contention with a 
litigious man. I Coat—cloak. The 
Jews wore two principal garments; a 
coat, commonly of linen, which encircled 
the whole body and extended down to 
the knees; and, over this, the cloak, 
which was usually square, without 
sleeves, thrown over the shoulders and 
loosely wrapped around the body, being 
sometimes confined by a girdle; hence 
the phrase to gird up the loins. ‘This 
outer garment was ordinarily laid aside 
during the hours of labor, and some- 
times used as a covering at night. If 
a man were determined to take one of 
these garments, better even let him 
have both, than to hazard the tedious 
and vexatious processes, to which his 
angry and contentious spirit might drag 
you, in the law. 

41. The same rule holds in regard to 

ersonal freedom of action. Compel, 

. This word in the original is gen- 
erally supposed to be of Persian origin, 
and to refer to a custom which prevailed 
in that country, and indeed in many 
others toa less or greater extent ; name- 
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thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. 

42 Give to him that asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow 


ly, the custom of impressing men as 
well as animals, to convey important 
intelligence from one place to another. 
The meaning is, if compelled, even at 
some inconvenience, to travel, by public 
authority, better go double the distance 
than obstinately resist. T Mile. The 
Roman mile, here mentioned, was about 
eleven twelfths of an English mile. 
VT Twain. Two. . 

From the instructions contained m 
ver. 38—41, we learn, (1.) that a sub- 
mission to slight annoyances and inju- 
ries is nore expedient and conducive to 
personal comfort, than rash and intem- 
perate opposition and contention; and 
(2.) that such calmness and forbearance 
is according to the spirit of the gospel, 
and may be expected to overcome the 
evil which exists in the hearts of oth- 
ers. Enmity cannot long continue, 
when met uniformly by a spirit of love. 
And the great lesson here as elsewhere 
taught is, that evil must be conquered 
by good, not by evil. Retaliation will 
never overcome evil. Love alone can 
accomplish the work. Rom. xii. 20, 
21. 
42. Give to him that asketh thee, &c. 
Not literally to every one; because to 
give to some would only furnish them 
the means to injure themselves and 
others by indulgence in vicious habits ; 
and others, in like manner, would be 
encouraged in habits of idleness and 
sloth. Cultivate generous habits; but 
give judiciously. Employment is often 
better for the needy, than presents. The 
widow and orphan, the sick and the 
helpless, are to be relieved generously. 
Those who are able and willing to 
labor should be furnished with profita- 
ble employment. Those who are able 
but not willing to labor can scarcely be 
regarded as objects of pecuniary char- 
ity. A literal interpretation of the rule 
would render the rule itself of no value. 
If a man were to give and lend to every 
claimant, according to their several 
demands, he would speedily reduce 
himself to poverty, and no longer be 
able to relieve the truly distressed and 
deserving. But every man should dis- 
tribute freely to the necessitous, accord- 
ing to the means in his possession 
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of thee, turn not thou away. 

43 4 Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine ene- 


my: 

44 But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which de- 


He should not lavish all upon himself 
and family, but impart a portion to the 
hungry and naked. 

43. It hath been said. Not in the 
Mosaic law, but by the traditions of 
the elders. God commanded that neigh- 
bors should be loved; Lev, xix. 138; 
and hence the expositors of the law 
represented that enemies might be 
hated. But this was merely an infer- 
ence, and a wrong one. Jesus teaches 
a different doctrine entirely. 

44. Love your enemies. Cultivate a 
spirit of unbounded, universal kindness 
andlove. If enemies are=to be loved, 
of course all are objects of love; for 
we are not required to be more aflec- 
tionate to ehemies than to friends, 
or to those who have neither benefitted 
nor injured us. Weare not required to 
approve or love the evil conduct of our 
enemies; this we may and must dignp- 
prove, if we are truly Christians. We 
may expostulate with them and rebuke 
them, but with a spirit of kindness. 
We must cherish towards them that 
benevolent and affectionate spirit which 
will prompt us to do them good, when- 
eyer an opportunity offers, and inspire 
an ardent wish for their reformation 
and happiness. Could this spirit dwell 
in our hearts, and be plainly manifested 


in our conduct, very many enemies’ 


would be converted into friends. This 
seems to be the meaning of Jesus: 
and his conduct, while on earth, was of 
corresponding character. Perhaps he 
requires no more difficult duty of his 
followers, than to love their enemies; 
hut oe must perform it, if they would 
resemble their Master. Just as far as 
they fall short of obedience, in this par- 
ticular, just so far are they destitute 
of a Christian spirit. {1 Bless them that 
curse you. 'To bless is to do good, to 
show kindness, to bestow benefits. 
And in this manner is love to enemies 
to be manifested. We are not to ren- 
uer railing for railing, nor cursing for 
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spitefully use you, and persecute 
ou ; 

‘ 45 That ye may be the children 

of your Father which is in heaven : 

for he maketh his sun to rise on 

the evil and on the good, and send- 

eth rain on the just and on the un- 


just. 


46 For if ye love them which 


cursing ; but we are to desire the good of 
those who would injure us, and to man- 
ifest that. desire by kind words and 
benevolent conduct. 1 Do good to them 
that hate you. Very nearly the same 
idea is here repeated; affirming more 
distinctly the importance of doing good 
to enemies, as well as wishing for their 
welfare. 1 Pray for them. We are 
neither to wreak vengeance on them 
ourselves, nor ask to doso, We 
are rather to beseech him to bless, 
them, by reforming them from their 
vices, cleansing them from their un- 
righteousness, removing all enmity from 
their hearts, and making them true 
disciples of Jesus, children of their 
heavenly Father, and heirs of heaven. 
I Despitefully use you, and persecute 
you. These words seem originally to 

ave indicated those who oppressed 
others under the forms of law, but 
afterwards became more general in 
their signification. The meaning is, 
those who manifest a spirit of enmity 
by injurious conduct. 

45. That ye may be the children, &e. 
Or, aceording to the Greek, the sons 
&c. Son is used to express seve 
kinds of relationship. e note on 
Matt. i. 1. The meaning here is, that 
ye may resemble your heavenly Father ; 
that ye may be like him; that your 
spirit and conduct may be similar to 
his. For he maketh his sun, &c. 
Jesus illustrates his meaning by nam- 
ing two examples of God’s kindness 
and impartial benevolence to men. He 
gives sunshine and rain to all; to those 
who curse and hate, as well as those 
who love and bless him. He does not 
render evil for evil, nor cursing for 
cursing; but by his providence exem- 
plifies the fact that he is good unto all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his 
works. Ps. exlv. 9. 

46. For if ye love them which love 
you. If ye loye your friends; if ye 
merely return love for love, while, at 
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love you, what reward have ye?) as your Father which is in heaven 
do not even the publicans the same? | is perfect. 


47 And if ye salute your breth- 
ren only, what do ye more than oth- 
ers? do not even the publicans so? 

48. Be ye therefore perfect, even 


the same time, ye return evil for evil, 
and hate them who hate you. 1 Re- 
ward. What merit is there in so doing, 
or what reward can be expected? No 
self-denial, no effort, is required; no 
labor performed ; it is no more than is 
natural in those who make no preten- 
sions to religious feeling. { Publicans. 
The Roman tax-gatherers were so 
called. Most of them were Gentiles; 
but there were a few Jews among the 
number. The Jews very unwillingly 
paid the tribute demanded of them, and 
most heartily detested those agents and 
representatives of their oppressors. 

any of the publicans, moreover, seem 
to have manifested a grasping disposi- 
tion, taking from the Laat more than 
the law required. Luke iii. 13. Per- 
haps a were provoked to this, by the 
perpetual reproaches and abuse they 
endured from the populace. However 
this be, the Jews accounted the publi- 
cans as most notorious sinners; and, 
in their vocabulary, publican and sinner 
were almost if not altogether synony- 
mous terms. The meaning of Jesus 
is, if ye love op! them who love you, 
ye do no more than the vilest of sin- 
ners; for this is done by the publicans, 
whom ye despise and detest. 

47. Salute. Various forms both of 
speech and gesture were used in the 

ast, in saluting or addressing superi- 
ers, equals, or inferiors. The meaning 
is, generally, if ye respectfully address 
your brethren and friends; if to them 
alone ye show the customary tokens 
of civility; if ye treat only them with 
politeness; ye do nothing indicating 
superior love or godliness ; for all this 
is done by the despised publicans. 

43. Be ye therefore perfect, &c. 
That is, in regard to the particular duty 
which had been enforced; the duty, 
namely, of cultivating and A E 
a spirit of universal benevolence an 
good will, They were not to bestow 
all their love upon a few, and withhold 
it from all others; much less were they 
to indulge enmity against any. But as 
the perfection of God’s love was mani- 


CHAPTER VI. 
5 hee heed that ye do not your 


alms before men, to be seen 


fested hy its good fruits to all, even to 
the evil and unthankful, to the rebel- 
lious and unjust; so, if they would 
resemble Him and approve themselves 
worthy the name of a must their 
love be exhibited in blessings upon 
those who cursed, deeds of kindness to 
them who hated, and prayers for the 
injurious and persecutors. 

From the concluding verses of this 
chapter is afforded an unanswerable 
argument, that God will never render 
evil for evil, but that he will overcome 
evil with good; that he will never 
inflict endless evil on any of his chil- 
dren, but that he will in due time bless 
them all. Onno other supposition can 
the command and exhortation of our 
Lord be explained. If we must love 
our enemies, in order to resemble God, 
then he loves his enemies; if we must 
do good to them who hate us, in order 
to resemble him, then he likewise doeth 
good to them who hate him. He never 
changes. He will, therefore, always 
love and bless his enemies and all 
men, and bestow benefits on all. On 
the contrary supposition, Jesus is made 
to require his disciples to do that which 
God does not do, in order to imitate 
him; to love their enemies, while he 
hates his; to bless those who curse 
them, while he curses those who curse 
him; to do good to those who hate 
them, while he inflicts unending and 
unmitigated evil on those who hate 
him ;—and all this, in order to become 
so much like him as to be worthy the 
name of children! Such was never the 
character of Christ’s teaching. On the 
contrary, he exhibited, in his own life, 
the spirit he commands his disciples to 
cherish; he is the image of the F'ather, 
and the Father’s spirit is manifest in 
him; he declares that God is thus good 
and gracious to men, and bestows and 
will bestow the richest blessings on 
them. We may believe then in the 
final destruction of all sin, and the end- 
less reign of holiness ; andn this belief 
we may abundantly rejoice, giving 
thanks unto God. 
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of them: otherwise ye have no 
reward of your Father which is in 
heaven. 

2 Therefore, when thou doest 
thine alms, do not sound a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites do, 
in the synagogues, and in the 
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1. Our Lord, having corrected some 
of the mistakes of the Jews, concerning 
doctrines, and unfolded some of the fun- 
damental principles of his government, 
proceeds to five directions concerning 
the practical duties of Christianity. 

Alms. Gifts to the poor and needy. 
Instead of alms, Griesbach reads right- 
eousness ; and in this reading many of 
the most judicious critics concur. Un- 
der this general term, then, are included 
alms-giving, prayer, and fasting; which 
are afterwards noticed particularly. 
First, the general admonition is given, 
that men should not perform their reli- 
ware duties, or acts of righteousness, 
‘or the sake of human applause; and 
then the admonition is ittastrated by 
particular instances, as far as to ver. 
18. Before men, to be seen of them. 
We are not absolutely forbidden to per- 
form acts of righteousness in the sight 
of men; for this would be inconsistent 
with the exhortation, Matt. v. 16, and 
also with the practice of our Lord and 
his apostles, But we are admonished 
that we be not influenced by motives of 
vanity and ostentation; in short, that 
we be not greedy of*honor from men. 
SI No reward oe your Father. The 
reward which belongs to virtue is not 
bestowed on pride. Ostentatious gen- 
erosity, self-denial, and devotion, receive 
an appropriate reward, as will be seen 
in what follows; but not that reward 
which a Christian should most earnestly 
desire. . 

2. Doest thine alms, Bestowest thy 
charitable gifts. Do not sound a 
trumpel, &c. Some understand this 
literally, and suppose that a reference 
is made to a practice, actually existing, 
of sounding a trumpet, prokasedly to 
call together the objects of charity, but 
really to attract the public notice. 
Others, perhaps with better reason, 
understand the meaning to be simply, 
when ye bestow alms, make not a pub- 
lic show or parade of your generosity; 
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streets, that they nay have glory 
of men. -Verily, I say unto you, 
They have their reward. 

3 But when thou doest alms, let 
not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth. 

4 That thine alms may be in se- 


make not such a noise about it as the 
hypocrites do. It is said that the 
Pinions and scribes, to whom_ the 
term ores is doubtless applied, 
Matt. ch. xxiii., were accustomed to 
choose the most public places and occa- 
sions, for the bestowment of their alms ; 
as in the synagogues, or streets, or 
wherever and whenever there was a 
large collection of people to see them. 
{| Hypocrites. This word originally 
denoted a stage-player or actor, who, m 
early ages, wore a mask when on the 
stage. It is very expressive, when 
applied, as here, to those who assume 
and appear to be what they actually are 
not. They act a part; they conceal 
their true character under a mask of 
piety. They pretend to love God and 
men, but in fact love only themselves. 
I Verily. Truly; assuredly. In_ the 
Greek, Amen. “A word often used by 
our Saviour as a solemn form of affir- 
mation. They have their reward. 
The hypocrites obtain the reward they 
desire. They seck the praise of men, © 
and receive it. But they do not receive 
that praise of God and approval of con- 
science, which is the only reward truly 
desirable and beneficial. 

3. Let not thy left hand, &c. A pro- 
verbial expression, signifying that no 
unnecessary publicity should be given 
to the action, Let your generosity dis- 
til like the dew, and cheer the hearts of 
the needy, without attracting publie 
notice. Some suppose an allusion is 
made to the alms-box which stood on 
the right hand of the entrance to the 
temple. The general meaning, how- 
ever, is perfectly obvious. 

4. That thine alms may be in secret, 
May be noiseless and unostentatious, 
Sometimes charity may be bestowed in 
public; still it should he done with the 
right spirit, and not for the sake of 
public notoriety. 1 Thy Father—shail 
reward. God seeth the heart. Andif 
any one feel the true spirit of benevo- 
lence, and, under its influence, bestow 
even a cup of cold water to relieve the 
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ret; and thy Father which seeth in 
secret, himself shall reward thee 
openly. - 

5 S| And when thou prayest, 
thou shalt not be as the hypocrites 
are: for they love to pray standing 
in the synagogues, and in the cor- 
ners of the streets, that they may 
be seen of men. Verily, I say 


distress of another, God will reward him 
with his ae and his own con- 
science will bear its consoling testi- 
mony. This is the only reward which 
is really valuable. 

_ 5. Prayest. Prayer is the commun- 
ion of the soul with God. Its language 
may be uttered or may be silent; it may 
even be destitute of distinct words. 
Rom. vii. 26. Its spirit of contrition, 
dependence, thankfulness, and trustful- 
ness, is all which is essential. The 
silent aspiration of the humblest indi- 
. Vidual ascends-as acceptably to the 
throne of God, from the hovel or the 
dungeon, as the most polished language 
from eloquent lips, uttered in the mag- 
nificent cathedral or temple. T They 
love to pray, &c. We are not to under- 
stand our Lord as condemning Ya 
and social prayer altogether; for he 
prayed with his disciples, and they with 
each other. Public prayer was, from 
the first, practised in Christian wor- 
shipping assemblies. What he forbids 
is ostentatious prayer ; prayer, not aris- 
ing from the heart, but uttered with the 
voice in public places, for the sake of 
being noticed by men,—for the sake of 
being accounted men of prayer. The 
Jews had set times for prayer; and 
when the hour arrived, those prayers 
must be uttered. ‘“ Hence, therefore, 
those vain-glorious hypocrites got an 
occasion of boasting themselves. For 
the hour of the phylacterical prayers 
being come, their care and endeavor 
was, to be taken in the streets ; whereby, 
the canonical hour compelling them to 
their prayers in that place, they might 
be the more seen by all persons, and 
the ordinary people might admire and 
applaud both their zeal and religion. 
‘To which hypocritical pride they often 
added this rae, that they used very 
long pauses, both before they began, and 
after they had done them; so that very 
usually, for three hours together, they 
were seen in a praying habit and pos- 
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unto you, They have their reward. 

6 But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret; and 
thy Father, which seeth in secret, 
shall reward thee openly. 

7 But when ye pray, use not 
vain repetitions, as the heathen do: 


ture. See the Babylonian Talmud. 
So that the canonists played the mad- 
men with some reason, when they 
allowed the space, from the rising of 
the morning to the third hour of the 
day, for the phylacterical prayer; be- 
cause those three-hour praying men 
scarcely despatched them within less 
space, pausing one hour before they 
began prayer, and as much after they 

were ended.”—Light foot. ; 

6. Enter into thy closet. The houses 
of the Jews were constructed with flat 
tops, and used for retirement, rest, and 
meditation. Over the porch was usu- 
ally a separate apartment, designed for 
devotional purposes. To this place our 
Lord seems 1o refer. The same word 
is translated secret chambers, Matt. 
xxiv. 26, and store-house, Luke xii. 24 ; 
that is, a secret place, not subject to be 
visited by intruders. To such a place 
would Jesus have his disciples fre- 
quently retire, that they might hold 
communion with their spiritual Father, 
with nothing to distract their attention 
or divert their thoughts. Thus would 
ostentation be avoided, and a more full 
expression of the inmost feelings of the 
heart be made, than might be practica- 
ble inanassembly. As before observed, 
though Jesus recommended strictly pri- 
vate prayer, and often practised it, yet 
he did not utterly forbid public and 
social prayer, for he practised that also. 
He omy orbade ostentation in the per- 
formance of this devotional act. T Re- 
ward thee. Those who open their 
hearts in fervent prayer to God shall 
surely receive the influences of his 
spirit, inspiring confidence, resignat:on, 
and peace. The effect of prayer is 
beneficial, not to God, but to the sincere 
worshipper. 

7. Vain repetitions. -A single Greek 
word, battologéséle, (Bartodoy jonte) is 
here used, which Suidas_ interprets 
“much speaking’, from one Battus, who 
made very prolix hymns, in which the 
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for they think that they shall be 
heard for their much speaking. 

8 Be not ye therefore like unto 
them: for your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of before 
ye ask him. 


same idea frequently recurred.” Men 
are not prohibited from asking the 
same blessings or using the same lan- 

uage more than once, in all cases. 

he contrary is implied in the form of 
prayer which follows. See also Matt. 
xxvi. 39—44. But Jesus forbids the 
practice of repeating over and over the 
same idea for the purpose of extending 
the length of a devotional exercise. 
{| As the heathen. Instances of this 

ractice among the heathen, crying out, 
Tor the space of two hours, “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians,” and, for a 
half day together, vociferating, ‘“O, 
Baal, hear us,” are recorded in the 
Scriptures. 1 Kings xviii. 26; Acts xix. 
34. The Jews indulged in a practice 
somewhat similar. ‘The Vatican Ms. 
reads, like the hypocrites. Unmeaning 
words, useless repetitions, and compli- 
mentary’phrases, in prayer, are in gen- 
eral the result of heat enism, hy cael 
or ignorance.”— Clarke. Much speak- 
ing. As if God were ignorant of their 
wants, and needed very particular in- 
formation ; or indisposed to grant their 
requests, and required ‘the most perti- 
nacious importunity. 

8. Your Father Peat: Prayer is 
not designed to impart any knowledge 
to God, or to-produce any change in 
him. Its only beneficial effect is pro- 
duced on the worshipper: “No man in 
his sober senses could ever believe, 
that, by lifting his feeble voice to 
heaven, he could convey to the ear of 
the Almighty any new knowledge or 
information, None but the most igno- 
rant could imagine, that, by his prayer, 
he could raise any new emotions in the 
unchangeable Sovereign of the universe, 
and prevail upon him to alter his de- 
crees in consequence of his request. 
The efficacy of prayer lies, not in work- 
ing a change upon God, but in working 
a change upon ourselves; in begetting 
or dale} right dispositions of heart, 
and thereby making us fit subjects of 
the divine mercy. It is not for the 
sake of our asking, that God grants the 
requests we prefer in prayer; but as 
our asking, with proper dispositions, 
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9 After this manner therefore 
pray ye: Our Father which art in 
heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 

10 Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done in earth as 7 zs in 
heaven. 


produces that frame of mind which 
qualifies us to receive. Hence, prayer 
has been appointed by God, as an in- 
strument for improving our nature, and 
is required on our part as a condition 
of receiving his favors.”—Blair. 

9—13. This is usually termed the 
Lord’s Prayer. It was customary for 
religious teachers to instruct their dis- 
ciples how to pray. John the Baptist 
did so. Luke xi. 1. No form of prayer 
was ever composed, so comprehensive 
and brief, and so perfectly adapted to 
express the various wants of mankind. 
“Tt breathes the spirit of filial faith in 
God, and fraternal affection for man. 
It may be viewed as a compend of the 
leading topics of devotion ; suitable in 
all ages, places, and conditions of the 
world.” 

9. After this manner. Not necessa- 
tily in the same words, as is manifest 
from the practice of Jesus and his 
apostles. John ch. xvii.; Acts i. 24, 
25. But, in their prayers, they were to 
recognize the principles and breathe the 
spirit, embodied in this form. T Our 

‘ather which art in heaven. By this 
endearing appellation, sinners even are 

rmitted to address the most holy 
xod ; for we are instructed to pray, 
“ our Father,—forgive us our debts,” or 
sins. The great and important truth 
is here recognized, that God is the 
father of the spirits of all flesh, that all 
may address him as their father, and 
that he will listen to their thanks- 
givings and supplications. Remember- 
ing this relationship, regarding God as 
our.father and friend, we may approach 
the throne of grace with much confi- 
dence, mingled with reverence and love. 
‘I Hallowed be thy name. May thy 
name be venerated and regarded as 
holy, throughout all the earth. Per- 
haps name should here be understood 
to mean the person. If so, the sense 
would he varied slightly: may all men 
honor and reverence thee, as a perfectly 
holy being. May they worship thee, 
and thee alone. 

10: a kingdom come. See Matt. 
in. 2. “Thy reign come.”--Campbell, 
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11 Give us this day our daily 
bread. 

12 And forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors. 


This is the expression of a desire that 
the reign of grace, the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the gospel, or the kingdom of 
God, may be manifested and extended 
over all hearts; that the dominion of 
grace in the hearts of men may become 
as extensive and universal, as the 
dominion of power over their bodies 
already is. Thy will be done. This 
is an acknowledgment that the will of 
God is perfect and gracious, and ex- 
presses a desire to be reconciled and 
conformed to that will. Submission is 
an essential ingredient in true and fer- 
vent prayer; a belief that God knows, 
better than we, what is most profitable, 
and a willingness to submit unre- 
servedly to his will, whether he grant 
or withhold the particular object of 
supplication. Mark xiv. 36; Luke xxii. 
42. Moreover, it is the declared will 
of God, that all men become holy. 
1Tim.ii.4. And in this prayer, there- 
fore, is expressed a desire that univer- 
sal holiness may be produced on earth 
as in heaven; in other words, that all 
men may imbibe the spirit and conform 
to the principles of the kingdom of 
God’s grace. 

11. This day. As this petition re- 
spects only the present day, it is a plain 
inference that the heart should be lifted 
up to God in prayer every day, in ac- 
knowledgment of continual dependence 
for life and all its blessings. 1 Daily 
bread. Bread is here to be understood 
to mean every thing necessary to suste- 
ance or nourishment; whether food or 
raiment. We are dependent on God 
for all; and from him we receive all, as 
a gift. The word translated daily is 
not found in the Scriptures, except here 
and the parallel place, Luke xi. 3; nor 
is it found in the classic authors. 
Hence its meaning has been considered 
doubtful. Pearce inclines to the opinion 
that it means spiritual, and that the 
petition is for additional supplies of 
grace, rather than for temporal food ; 
and he quotes Jerome and Athanasius, 
as of the same opinion. Theophylact, 
seeming to refer to the sacramental 
bread,.or bread of the Eucharist, says 
this bread is the hody of Christ. Most 
commentators, eh aioe agree in under- 
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13 And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us fromevil. For 
thine is the kingdom, and the pow- 
er, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 


standing the petition to refer to the 
sustenance necessary to sustain the 
natural life. 

12. Forgive us our debis. Or, sins. 
Luke xi.4. What are here called debts 
are, im yer. 14, 15, called trespasses. 
God forgives sin by overpowering it 
with kindness, and thus destroying or 
taking it away; and by a consequent 
reinstatement of the sinner in his former 
position, as if he had never sinned. 
See Jer. xxxi. 34; Ezek. xviii. 21, 22; 
Heb. viii. 12. To forgive iniquity is 
to regard it as never having been com- 
mitted, or to remember it no more; in 
other words, not to mention it to the 
disadvantage of the transgressor, as it 
is expressed by Ezekiel. Such forgive- 
ness does not interfere with the regular 
administration of justice. While sin 
continues, its effects must be endured. 
As when the body is parched with 
fever, a cure consists, not in relief from 
the pain produced by the disease, but 
the removal of the disease itself, anda 
restoration to health; so the forgive- 
ness of sin consists, not in the remission 
of the just and necessary consequences 
of sin, but in the removal of sinfulness 
itself, and a reinstatement of the sinner 
in the position he occupied before trans- 
gression. ‘I As we forgive our debtors. 
Or those who trespass against us. Ver. 
14. We cannot experience the divine 
forgiveness any further than we exer- 
cise a forgiving spirit towards our ene- 
mies. e must exhibit the same 
spirit of kindness to them, in order to 
overcome the evil of their hearts, and 
the same willingness to overlook and 
forget their faults. Fora further illus- 
tration of this subject, see notes on ver. 
14, 15. 

13. Lead us not into temptation. A 
Hebraism, according to which God is 
said to do that which he permits to be 
done. The meaning 1s, preserve us 
from temptation ; permit us not to fall 
into temptation. “Suffer us not to be 
led, as Augustine noteth; because God, 
as James saith, tempteth no man, 
though for our sins, or for our probation 
and crown, he permit us to be tempted.” 
—Rhemish Test. This is an exceed- 
ingly important petition, and one which 
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14 For, if ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you : 


cannot be too oy ee ye or too fervently 
offered by every Christian. Frail, im- 

rfect, beset by dangers on every 
fend, and admonished hoth by obser- 
vation and experience that men often 
fall when they seem to stand securely, 
we have the most urgent reasons for 
praying that we be not abandoned to 
the power of temptation. {i But de- 
liver us from evil. Or, the evil, or the 
evil one, tow ponérou, (rov zorygov.) 
The article is used in the Greek, and 
evil is personified, as is wisdom, Prov. 
ch, viii. We are here taught to pray 
for deliverance from sinfulness, or 
emancipation from the thraldom of sin. 
In other words, it is a petition for holi- 
ness, a blessing indescribably valuable. 
‘I For thine is the kingdom, &c. 'This 
ascription of praise is omitted in many 
Mss. and is rejected by Griesbach, 
Knapp, and Wetstein. It is not found 
in the parallel place in Luke. Yet as 
it is a very proper close to such a 
prayer, it is worthy to be repeated by 
all Christians. This is an acknowl- 
edgment that God is an all-powerful 
King, whose glory is manifested in 
making his subjects paper. It is an 
expression of confidence that God is 
both able and willing to bestow all the 
blessings which we ask for, or need. 
3] Amen. ‘Truly, verily, so be it. It 
was a customary response of the Jews, 
when prayers were offered in the syna- 
gogues. When uttered by one who 
offers prayer, it indicates his earnest- 
ness and sincerity; when uttered by 
those who hear, it indicates their ap- 
proval of the petition, and their desire 
that it may be granted. 

14, 15. In these verses, it is declared 
that we experience divine forgiveness 
in the same ais that a like spirit 
is manifested by us towards others. 
The spirit of forgiveness is but a modi- 
fication of love towards others and a 
desir> for their happiness. If we cherish 
this spirit, we have evidence that our 
own hearts have been softened by divine 
love, and that our sinfulness has been 
thus far removed. But if we remain 
hard-hearted and unforgiving, we may 
be certain that the work of purification 
has not yet been thoroughly performed 
in our hearts; and just so much as we 
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15 But, if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses. 


lack of this, just so much we lack of 
divine forgiveness. True, the love of 
God to us is perpetual, and bis spirit of 
forgiveness always active. But so long 
as we remain insensible to the fact, or 
unmoved by it, our moral condition 
remains precisely as though he neither 
loved us, nor were disposed to forgive 
us. It is only when the love of God, 
shed abroad in our hearts, kindles in 
them a corresponding flame of love 
towards our fellow-men, manifesting 
itself in deeds of kindness and forgive- 
ness, that we can experience the for- 
giveness of our own sins. 

In forgiving sinners, God does not 
remit the punishment which their sins 
deserve; but often uses that very pun- 
ishment, which is administered in kind- 
ness, for the purpose of producing such 
repentance and forsaking of sin as is 


necessary to the enjoyment of forgive- 
ness. He overpowers sinfulness by his 
own love. Yet his word remains true, 


that all sinners must receive the just 
and proper reward of their evil doing. 
So men, in forgiving each other, do not 
exempt the offender from the pain 
which his trespasses merit. It is im- 
possible that they should do so. We 
are to forgive, upon evidence of repent- 
ance. Luke xvii. 3,4. But repentance 
of itself indicates that there has been a 
suffering of pain for sin. And such 
pain we have no more power to remit, 
than the pains already endured as the 
effect of a disease, though God ma 
enable us to cure the disease itself. 
See also Rom. xin. 20. The spirit of. 
kindness which we exhibit towards an 
enemy, though it melt his heart, and 
make him a fit subject for full forgive- 
ness, has, at the first, a painful opera- 
tion upon him. But when repentance 
appears, we are to pass over his former 
transgression and remember it no more : 
in other words, we are to reinstate him 
in the position he oceupied before trans- 
gression. And this we are to do, not 
once or twice, but as often as he sins 
and repents. We are always to cher- 
ish a spirit of love and kindness, and 
be constantly ready to extend a full, 
free, and hearty forgiveness to the pen- 
itent, and to bury their past offences in 
oblivion. 
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16 § Moreover, when ye fast, 
_be not as the hypocrites, of a sad 
countenance: for they disfigure 
their faces, that they may appear 
unto men to fast. Verily, I say 
unto you, They have their reward. 

17 But thou, when thou fastest, 
anoint thy head, and wash thy 
face ; 

18 That thou appear not unto 
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men, to fast, but unto thy Father, 
which is in secret : and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward 
thee openly. 

19 4] Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal : 

20 But Jay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither 


_16. Jesus gives the same direc- 
tion concerning fasting, as concerning 
prayer; that it be performed in sincer- 
ity and truth, and not ostentatiously. 
Si Fast. Literally, to abstain from food. 
Intense sorrow generally destroys the 
appetite for food. Hence fasting has, 
in all ages, been regarded as an em- 
blem of sorrow. As a religious observ- 
ance, it indicates sorrow for sin. But 
where such sorrow does not exist, the 
emblem is useless. 1 Of a sad coun- 
tenance. That is, do not appear sour, 
morose, melancholy, and gloomy, as 
the hypocrites do, who fast merely to 
be seen of men. Such seems to be the 
force of the original. T They disfigure 
their faces. “That is, they do not 
anoint and wash themselves as usual ; 
they are uncombed, filthy, squalid, and 
haggard. It is said that they were 
often in the habit of throwing ashes on 
their heads and faces; and this, mix- 
ing with their tears, seemed still fur- 
ther to disguise their faces. So much 
pains will men take, and so much suf- 
fering will they undergo, and so much 
that is ridiculous will they assume, to 
impose on God and men. But mot | 
deceive neither. God sees through 
the flimsy veil. Human eyes can 

pierce a disguise so thin. Hypocrites 
overact their part. Not having the 
genuine principles of piety at heart, 
they know not its proper expression, 
and hence appear supremely contempt- 
ible and abominable.”—Barnes. 
17,18. When thou fastest, &c. Do 
not change your habits of cleanliness ; 
but wash and anoint as usual. Leet it 
not be known by your outward appear- 
ance, that you are fasting. If you have 
trespassed against men, let them know 
your sorrow. But they have no con- 
cern with your acts of penitence towards 
God. Itis sufficient for you, that God 
beholds your sorrow for sin. You need 
not fear that he will overlook you. 


The trappings of grief are not needed 
to attract his attention. He looketh on 
the heart. And if you reverence him 
in spirit, you shall not lose your reward. 
TI Openly. This word is very generally 
rejected by the critics as spurious. 

19. Our Lord exhorts his disciples 
not to fix their affections on perishable 
treasures, but rather to acquire spirit- 
ual riches. The phrase is a common 
Hebraism; and the meaning is, strive 
not so much for earthly as for heavenly 


treasures. See note on Matt. ix. 13. 
A prudent sla a pe for temporal wants 
is both a dictate of nature and a pre- 


cept of religion. See 1 Tim. v. 8. 
| Treasures. The treasures of the 
ctientals consisted, to a considerable 
extent, in rich apparel. Gen. xlv. 22; 
2 Chron. ix. 24. The precious metals, 
also, such as gold and_ silver, were 
objects of desire. 1 Moth. An insect, 
which eats and_ destroys clothing. 
§] Rust. Or, canker, which corrodes 
and gradually consumes metals. The 
caution is as useful to us, as to the 
ancients. For, although our earthly 
treasures are somewhat different in 
kind, they are equally uncertain and 
perishable. Ihe man who places his 
affections on these, and trusts in them, 
is liable to severe disappointment. 
Fire and flood, fraud and villany, and 
a host of other agencies, may wrest 
from his grasp his cherished idol and 
hope. 

30. Treasures in heaven. Whether 
heaven here indicate the state of glory 
hereafter, or the reign of the gospel on 
earth, the character of heavenly treas- 
ures is much the same; consisting of 
the Christian virtues and graces. These 
are chiefly to be desired and cherished. 
They are not perishable, nor can any 
human power deprive us of them. 
These will be a source of enjoyment, 
whatever be our earthly lot. _ If riches 
be granted us, we shall thus be able to 
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moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through 
nor steal. 

21 For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. 

22 The light of the body is the 
eye: if therefore thine eye be sin- 
gle, thy whole body shall be full 
of light. 

23 -But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of dark- 


use them for the advancement of human 
happiness; and if poverty await us, we 
shall be able to submit without repin- 
ing, and trust in him who feeds the 
ravens, to feed us also. 

21. There will your heart be. What- 
ever man esteems a treasure, his affec- 
tions will be placed upon it, in propor- 
tion to its supposed value. Matt. xiii. 
44; Luke xii. 19. If the affections rest 
on earthly treasures, disappointment 
must be expected; if on heavenly, per- 
petual enjoyment may be confidently 
anticipated ; not even death can termi- 
nate that enjoyment, for godliness is as 
profitable in the future life as in the 
present. 1 Tim. iv. 8. How impor- 
tant then, that our hearts’ affections be 
not misplaced. 

22,23. The same subject,—the im- 
se of desiring earthly rather than 
neavenly treasures,—is illustrated by a 
physical fact. “ That the business here 
is about a covetous or a not covetous 
mind, may he gathered, (1.) from the 
context on either hand; for ver. 20, 21, 
the discourse is concerning treasures 
either earthly or heavenly; and ver, 
24, concerning serving God or mam- 
mon. (2.) From a very usual manner 
of speech of the nation. For ‘a good 
eye,’ to the Jews, is the same with a 
bountiful mind; and an ‘evil eye’ is 
the same with a covetous mind.’— 
Lightfoot. When the eye is singe, 
that is, clear, in health, and steadily 
direeted to one object, the vision is per- 
fect, and all necessary light enjoyed. 
But if it be evil, that is, diseased, or 
clouded, or if it be rapidly turned from 
object to object, and fixed steadily on 
none, no useful light is obtained ; ‘and 
if its power of vision be destroyed, total 
darkness ensues. In like manner, if 
the mind le pure from contamination, 
and fixed steadily on holiness as the 
great object to be attained, a beam of 
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ness. If therefore the light that 
is in thee be darkness, how great ts 
that darkness ! 

24 4 No man can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other; or else 
he will hold to the one, and despise 
the other. Ye canhot serve God 
and mammon. 

25 Therefore I say unto you, 
Take no thought for your life, 


light falls upon it, which becomes 
brighter and brighter until the perfect 
day. Prov. iv. 18. But ifthe mind be 
debased by the grovelling things of 
earth, and so engrossed in these as to 
have no relish for spiritual things, truly 
dark and dreary is the prospect. There 
can be no true enjoyment, while the 
mind is thus ahs 

24. No man can serve iwo masters, 
&c. The same subject is further illus- 
trated by a well known fact, that no 
man can faithfully serve two masters, 
whose demands are of opposite charac- 
ter,—the one requiring what the other 
forbids. He must necessarily love one 
more than the cther, and disobey one 
in obeying the other. Thus opposite 
are the demands of God and mammon. 
God requires the practice of holiness. 
Mammon prompts to injustice, fraud 
cruelty, and all unrighteousness. If 
man obey God, he cannot, at the same 
time, be supremely devoted to the ac- 
quisition of worldly treasures. If he 
sacrifice his soul on the altar of mam- 
mon, he cannot, at the same time, cul- 
tivate those holy affections, and per- 
form those deeds of justice, and meicy, 
and benevolence, which God requires. 
Mammon is a Syriac word, signifyin, 
riches. It is said the god of es 4 
was formerly worshipped under this 
name. Itis to be feared that the same 
idol has an altar now in many hearts, 
and that more zealous devotion is paid 
to it than to the living God. By the 
use of this word, our Lord by no means 
intended to admit the actual existence 
of a god, once worshipped under this 
naine, but only thus personified the love 
of riches, 

25. Take no thought, &c. Rather, 
be not anxious or solicitous. “ Prudent 
provision is not prohibited, but too 
much doubtfulness and fear of God’s 
provision for us; to whom we oght 
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what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink ; nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than 
raiment ? 

26 Behold the fowls of the air: 
for’ they sow not, neither do they 
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reap, nor gather intu barns; yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they ? 
27 Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit unto his 
stature ¢ ‘ 
28 And why take ye thought for 


with patience to commit the rest, when 
we have done sufficiently for our parts.” 
Riemish Test. “Ido not think there 
is, in the common version, a more pal- 
pable deviation than this from the sense 
of the original. To take no thought 
about what concerns our own support, 
and the support of those who depend 
upon us, would inevitably prove the 
source of that improvidence and in- 
action, which are in the New Testa- 
ment branded as criminal in a high 
degree. See 1 Tim. v. 8; 2 Thess. iii. 
8. There is not an apparent only, but 
a real, contradiction in the apostle’s 
sentiments to our Lord’s precepts, as 
they appear in the common version, but 
not the shadow of a repugnancy to 
them, as expressed by the evangelist. 
To be without anxiety is most com- 
monly the attendant of industry in our 
vocation, joined with an habitual trust 
in Providence, and acquiescence in: its 
dispensations.”—Campbell. The mean- 
ing is, be not anxious, or solicitous, con- 
cerning the means of preserving life hy 
food and raiment; but trust rather in 
the Giver of life for its preservation and 
its comforts. In the remainder of the 
chapter, this admonition is enforced by 
several weighty arguments. 1% Js not 
the life more than meat? Is not the 
life more valuable than the food neces- 
sary for its sustenance ?_ And will not 
God, who has bestowed the greater 

ift, bestow the less also? And, in 
Rice manner, having bestowed the body, 
fearfully and wonderfully made, will he 
not also provide means for its preser- 
vation? Perform your own duty faith- 
fully, without solicitude or anxiety, and 
rely on him for such blessings as you 


may need. Meat. Food; nourish- 
ment of any kind. Such was the ordi- 
nary use of the word when this trans- 


lation was made. {1 Raiment. Cloth- 


ing. 

26. Behold the fowls of the air, &c. 
We are not to understand our Lord as 
counselling us, in imitation of the birds, 
neither to sow nor reap; that is, to 
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neglect the ordinary means of obtaining 
what 1s necessary to the preservation 
of life; for this would be unnatural, and 
contradictory to other precepts and 
apostolic example. John xxi. 3—6; 
Acts xviii. 3; xx. 34. But he would 
have us cheerfully confide in God for 
protection. The birds welcome the 
approach of dawn with cheerful and 
animated songs, and fill the air with 
melody at the close of day. So should 
man be cheerful in the performance of 
his various duties, and not torment him- 
self by distrusting Providence. “We 
never knew an earthly father take care 
of his fowls, and neglect his children ; 
and shall we fear this from our heavenly 
Father? God forbid.” 1 Much better 
than they. More valuable in the sight 
of God; more dear to him; more wor- 
thy of preservation; being endowed 
with reason and conscience, and made 
heirs of immortality. 

27. One cubit to his stature. Or, 
“ prolong his life one hour.””— Campbell. 
The same interpretation is given by 
Pearce, who refers to John ix. 21, 23, 
and Heb. xi. 4, for a similar use of the 
word here translated stature. He adds, 
“so the sense of the place here seems 
to require the word to be understood ; 
for the discourse is about food for pre- 
serving life, the consequence of which 
is always an increase of age, not an in- 
crease of stature, except in very young 
persons.” In this opinion, most com- 
mentators agree. The only difficulty 
consists in the use of the word cubit,— 
denoting the length from the elbow to 
the tip of the finger, or about eighteen 
inches,—as a measure of time or du- 
But this difficulty is removed 
by the fact, that a similar use of 
measures of length is found in the Old 
Testament. Ps. xxxix. 5,6. ‘“ Among 
the heathens, the expression tock its 
rise from their allegorical fable of the 
thread of life, which the Parce or Fates 
spun out for every man, and which they 
no sooner cut, than the person for whom 
it was designed died. Taken ix this 
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raiment? Consider the lilies of 


the field how they grow ; they toil’ 


not, neither do they spin ; 

29 And yet I say unto you, 
That even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. 

30 Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith? 

31 Therefore take no thought, 


light, a cubit, added to the thread of 
one’s life, will signify the shortest dura- 
tion imaginable.”—Macknight. The 
argument is,—we cannot prolong our 
lives one moment beyond the appointed 
period, by the utmost anxiety. It is 
poten therefore, to accept the allotted 
term with thankfulness, and enjoy it in 
the way of God’s appointment, than to 
make ourselves miserable, by perpetual 
anxiety, and incapable of those higher 
duties required of us. 

28, 29. Consider the lilies. Observe 
even these flowers, and behold how 
richly they are adorned. Art cannot 
vossibly rival nature, in the delicacy of 
fabric or tint. Even Solomon, with all 
his riches, was unable to precure rai- 
ment of such perfect beauty. Purple 
was the usual color of royal robes ; but 
white was sometimes worn. Esther 
vin. 15. 

30. God gives this inimitably beauti- 
ful dress to flowers which soon perish, 
Can it be doubted, then, that he will 

rovide the means to clothe human 

odies which are the temple of living 
souls, destined to loitanea!sty 2 1 Zo- 
day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven. A strong expression, denoting 
the short continuance of flowers, so 

loriously arrayed. They bloom for a 

ay, or a short space; but they soon 
fade, and wither, and are used for fuel. 
It was customary among the Jews to 
use dried grass and herbage, as well as 
other substances, as fuel, for heating 
their ovens, and for other culinary pur- 
poses. Grass, in this verse, seems to 
include plants and herbs generally, as 
meat, in ver. 25, includes all kinds of 
food. The ovens of the Jews were 
generally holes in the ground, four or 
five feet deep, the bottom being covered 
with stones. When these stones were 
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saying, What shall we eat? or, 
what shall we drink? or, where- 
‘withal shall we be clothed ? 

32 (For after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek) for your heaven- 
ly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. 

33 But seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto 

ou. 

34 Take therefore no thought 


sufficiently heated, the bread was placed 
upon them, the ashes being removed and 
the top of the oven closed. They had 
other methods of baking, but this was 
the most usual. ‘I O ye of little faith. 
Or, “O ye distrustful.”—Campbell. 
Such as, through lack of confidence in 
God, are improperly anxious or solici- 
tous concerning their future condition. 

31.: The admonition in ver. 25 is here 
repeated, at the close of the argument. 
Since God so carefully provides for his 
animal and vegetable creation, his in- 
tellectual offspring should not doubt his 
care, or be anxious. - 

32, For a pe all these things do the 
Gentiles seek. Those who have not an 
accurate knowledge of God, as a Father 
and Friend, are‘anxious concerning the 
future, and diligently seek to secure 
such things, lest they should suffer. 
And this is not unnatural. But those 
who enjoy the light of the gospel 
devote their energies to a higher object. 
| Your heavenly Father knoweth, &c. 
If we have faith to believe that God is 
infinitely good, it is sufficient for us 
that he knows our wants. He will see 
that abundant provision is made. If 
we faithfully perform our duty, we need 
not be solicitous for the result. . 

33. Seek ye first the kingdom. of Go 
and his righteousness. Be chiefly de- 
sirous to imbibe the spirit of the gospel, 
and to acquire the righteousness which 
it inculeates. The kingdom of God has 
here the same signification as in Matt, 
ili. 2. Its requisitions are love to God 
and love to man. Some of the mani- 
festations of this love are enumerated 
in this sermon. See Matt. v. 20. Per- 
form your:duty in this respect, and your 
temporal wants will be supplied. 

34. The admonition against anxious 
solicitude is, for the third time, re- 
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for the morrow: for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things 
of itself. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. 


CHAPTER VII. 


UDGE not, that ye be not 
judged. 


peated; that it might be the more 
deeply impressed on the minds of the 
early disciples, for whose benefit, in a 
peculiar manner, the closing part of this 
chapter, ver. 24—34, seems to have 
been designed. They had special need 
of confidence in heavenly protection ; 
for they were hated of men, and perse- 
cuted. Yet the admonition is profit- 
able unto all; for all are tempted, less 
or more, to indulge anxious forebodings. 
I The morrow. The future. See 1 Cor. 
xv. 32. The future will have its own 
cares, but will also be attended by the 
means of relief. It is unwise to make 
ourselves unhappy now, through fear 
of being unhappy in future. The dan- 
gers, which we fies may never 
occur; or means, of which we are now 
ignorant, may be devised for escape. 
Let us perform the duties of to-day, 
cheerfully ; and when future struggles 
are to be made, God will grant us 
strength according to our need. T Suf- 
pow unto the day is the evil thereof. 

‘o each day is allotted a sufficient 
. amount of care and labor. We should 
not increase the burden by borrowing 
from the future. But rather should we 
strive to cast aside the weight of care, 
and press vigorously onward in the ac- 
quisition of those durable riches which 
will afford us a perpetual spiritual feast. 
Whoso doeth thus will the more slightly 
feel the burden of cares yet to come. 
But he who wastes his energies, in a 
perpetual struggle to heap up earthly 
treasures, will the more sorely feel mis- 
fortunes when they come, and be desti- 
tute of the consolation afforded by a 
firm and unwavering confidence in God. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1. Judge not. This may not be un- 
derstood literally, because it would 
thus be eontradictory to John vii. 24, 
and also to the spirit of ver. 15—20 of 
this chapter; in which we are in- 
structed to estimate the goodness or 
badness of character, according to the 
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2 For with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged: and 
with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again. 

3 And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 
but considerest not the beam that 
is in thine own eye? 


works of the individual. Nor does our 
Lord prohibit judicial judgment; for he 
recognized its propriety, Matt. v. 25. 
See Rom, xiii. i—5; 1 Pet. 1. 13—15. 
What is here forbidden is a rash, cen- 
sorious judgment. In the parallel 
place, Luke vi. 37, judging and con- 
demning are joined in such manner as 
to indicate that the prohibition relates 
to an unjust and uncharitable spirit. 
Perhaps our Lord had special reference 
to the scribes and Pharisees, whose 
manner of judging was notoriously un- 
just and uncharitable. An instance of 
their judging the character of others 
may be seen in John ix. 29—34. 

2. For with what judgment ye judge, 
ye shail be judged. is was a Jew- 
ish proverb; but, being true, it was 
adopted by our Lord. When men man- 
ifest no kindness or charity in judging 
others, their own characters are ordina- 
rily judged by the same rule. Kind- 
ness naturally begets kindness; char- 


ity excites charity; and cruelty pro- 


yokes anger and cruelty in return. 
True, we ought to render good for evil. 
But Jesus here speaks of men as they 
were in his age. And men in the pres- 
ent age are of the same character, ex- 
cept so far as they have been renewed 
in the spirit of their minds by the 
power of the gospel.  Mete. Mea- 
sure. A word formerly in common use, 
but now obsolete. = 

3. The folly of uncharitableness and 
censoriousness is shown by a_meta- 
phor, familiar to the Jews. TI Behold- 
est thou the mote, &c. Why do you 
particularly notice and direct attention 
to a slight fault in a brother? A mote 
is a small particle of matter. As it is 
here contrasted with a beam, a large 
piece of wood, some prefer to translate 
the word, splinter or sliver. The idea 
is perfectly evident, either way. 
7 Beam that is in thine own eye. Per- 
haps you may be more guilty than your 
brother, if not of the same, yet of some 
other, crime. And why will you judge 
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4 Or how wilt thou say to thy 
brother, Let me pull out the mote 
out of thine eye; and behold, a 
beam is in thine own eye? 

5 Thou hypocrite, first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye; 
and then shalt thou see clearly to 
cast out the mote out of thy bro- 
ther’s eye. 


him uncharitably, while you pay no 
attention to your own sinfulness? 

4. How wilt thou say, &c. With 
what assurance can you attempt to cor- 
rect the faults of others, while your 
own evil habits remain unreformed'? 
Rom. ii. 17—23. Yet how frequently 
is this disposition manifested. Our 
Lord’s opinion of it is declared in the 
next verse. 

5. Thou hypocrite. See note on 
Matt. vi. 2. A man who attempts to 
reform others without reforming his 
own character, is a hypocrite, whether 
conscious of it or not. By attempting 
to reform others, he professes a love o 
virtue and a hatred of vice; a belief 
that virtue is beneficial and vice injuri- 
ous. And yet his own conduct proves 
that such are not his thorough convic- 
tions and feelings. For if he truly 
loved virtue, he would practise it ; if he 
truly hated vice, he would strive to 
avoid it. The fruit of his exertion 
would be manifest in his character. 
WT First cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye, &c. If you truly love holiness 
better than sin, begin the work of puri- 
fication in your own heart. ‘Thoroughly 
cleanse that from the evil passions 
which defile it. So doing, your mental 
vision will become more pure and clear, 
and you can more distinctly see the true 
character of your brother; and if he 
be in fault, you can more judiciously 
correct him. Having once fully real- 
ized your own imperfections, you will be 
more charitable in your judgment of an 
offending brother, 

6. Give not that which is holy unto 
- dogs, &c. A figurative expression, 
denoting the impropriety of continuing 
to offer the doctrines of the gospel to 
those who manifest an utter contempt 
for them, and who abuse you for your 
\abors of love. Matt. xii. 58; Acts 
xu. 46. I Holy. . Any thing offered in 
sacrifice, or devoted to God, was called 
holy. Here it indicates the gospel, the 
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6 Y Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine, lest they tram- 
ple them under their feet, and turn 
again and rend you. ‘ 

7 ¥ Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you: 


great chart of holiness. 1 Dogs. These 
were unclean, according to the Jewish 
law, and it was an utter abomination to 
suffer holy things to be devoured by 
them. It is a term of most bitter 
reproach, in the East. The Jews 
called the Gentiles dogs, to express the 
utmost contempt for them; and, for a 
like reason, the Mohammedans apply 
the same epithet to Christians. It is 
here used as descriptive of malignant, 
abusive men, who are disposed not only 
to reject the blessings of the gospel, but 
to curse those by whom they are offered. 
{| Pearls. Precious stones, found in 
shell-fish. For their beauty and rarity 
they are highly esteemed, and command 
a large price. % Swine. These also 
were He me by the Jewish law. The 
word here indicates those who are so 
hesotted and depraved in appetite, that 
they have no relish for the gospel or its 
fruits, but would trample upon them as 
swine upon pearls. This verse contains 
a parallelism, common among the Jews, 
by which nearly the same idea is’ 
rapaaiee in a slightly different form. 
The meaning of this, which is inverted, 
may be more clearly understood by 
transposing the members of the sen- 
tence: “Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs, lest they turn again and 
rend thee; neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine, lest they trample them 
under their feet.” 

We learn from this verse, that‘ the 
prohibition against judging, ver. 1, is 
not to be understood as unlimited, 
Because the disciples are here in- 
structed, while they avoid uncharitable 
and censorious judgment, on the one 
hand, that they must be governed, on 
the other,-by the manifest character of 
men, in their efforts to impart a knowl- 
edge of the gospel. If the conduct of 
men give clear evidence of their deadly 
hostili y to the truth, we should con- 
tinue to treat them kindly and pray for 
them; but it is useless to offer them the 
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8 For every one that asketh, 
recviveth; and he that seeketh, 
findeth ; and to him that knocketh, 
it shall be opened. 

9 Or what man is there of you, 


ospel, until, in some way, God shall 
soften their hearts. 

7—11. In these verses is contained a 
. assurance, that our heavenly 

‘ather is ready to bless all his children. 
None are excluded. He is more ready 
to bestow blessings, than we are to ask ; 
and both able and willing to bless more 
abundantly than we can ask or conceive. 
Eph. iii. 20. The most absolute en- 
couragement is given, to be the 
throne of grace with the confident antic- 
ipation of receiving such blessings as 
will be most beneficial to us. This 
encouragement is given in three forms, 
and enforced by an appeal to one of the 
most holy foal gs of humanity,—pa- 
rental love. 

7. Ask, and if shall be given you. It 
is implied, of course, that we must ask 
for those things which will benefit us 
and ask with a becoming spirit o 
humility, reverence, and confidence. 
For if we ask with an opposite spirit, 
we are not ina fit condition to receive 
spiritual blessings ; and God loves us 
too well to grant our requests, if, through 
blindness, we ask those things which 
would injure us. See James iv. 3. 
The context justifies the belief that 
spiritual blessings are here chiefly, if 
not exclusively, intended. Seek and 

e shall find. If we seek diligently to 
<now and perform the divine will, our 
search shall not be unprofitable. God 
will not permit any sincerely to seek 
him in vain. Isa. xlv. 19; 1 Cor. xv. 
53. Knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you. This figure is taken fram the 
ancient custom of knocking at the door 
of an edifice or apartment to which 
admittance is desired. Particular allu- 
sion is here probably made to admission 
into the gospel kingdom, the entrance 
being styled a door. A similar figure 
occurs, ver. 13, where the entrance is 
called a gate. SeeJohn x.1,9. If we 
endeavor to enter the gospel kingdom, 
with a desire to obey its laws and enjoy 
its blessings, the door will be opened 
and an entrance ministered to us abun- 
dantly. 2 Pet. i. 11. 

8. For every one that asketh receiveth, 
&c. No sincere prayer was ever offered 
< : 8 
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whom if his son ask bread, will he 
give him a stone? 

10 Or if he ask a fish, will he 
give him a serpent? : 

11 If ye then being evil know 


to God, which did not receive a gracious 
answer. No man ever earnestly sought 
the way of true wisdom, without suffi- 
cient success to reward his search. No 
man ever truly and in a right disposi- 
tion, requested, and was denied, admit- 
tance into the gospel kingdom. Such 
blessings we may ask, with all confi- 
dence. God will not send us away 
empty. He will not refuse to grant us 
the righteousness we need. If we ask 
temporal blessings, he knoweth whether 
the things we ask would actually be 
blessings ; if they would, he will bestow 
them ; otherwise he will withhold them 
and bestow some better things. But 
spiritual blessings we have full assur- 
ance are profitable, and need not doubt 
that he will bestow them. ‘“ And here 
there is the utmost latitude which a 
creature can ask. God is willing to 
provide for us, to forgive our sins, t: 
save our souls, to befriend us in trial, to 
comfort us in death, to extend the gos- 
pel through the world. Man can ask 
no higher things of God; and these he 
may ask, assured that he is willing to 
grant them.”— Barnes. 

9,10. What man is there of you. 
Or, “ Who amongst you men.”—Camp- 
bell. There isa peculiar emphasis here 
on the word man, or men. Our Lord 
compares the Father of all with human 
parents, and declares that he is more 
ready to bless his children than they are 
to confer favors on theirs. And what 
one of them was known to refuse bread 
to a famishing child, and mock his ~ 
hunger with a stone? or to deceive his 
child with a poisonous serpent, when 
he desired wholesome food? Human 
parents, if they have the least claim to 
that sacred title, are not so cruel. On 
the contrary, they will rise up early and 
eat the bread of carefulness, for the sake 
of their children. Yet is their lowe but 
a faint emblem of that love of God 
which embraces and blesses all his 
children. 

11. Lf ye then, being evil, &e. “Not 
absolutely evil; for God has implanted 
east good principles in the human 
mind; but comparatively so; subject to 
infirmities, passions, and the power of 
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how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask 
him? 

12 Therefore all things whatso- 


bad habits.’—Newcome. If ye, with 
all your imperfections, so much less 
holy than God, so evil in comparison 
with him, cherish so much love to your 
children that you are willing to bestow 

ood gifts on them, can you doubt the 
Pri Wadness and mercy of God? 
| How much more shall your Father, 
&c. More willingly and more abund- 
antly will he give good things to his 
needy, suppliant children ; or, as Luke 
records it, “ give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him.” Luke xi. 13. Ready 
as men may feel to advance the happi- 
ness of their children, by earthly and 
perishable gifts, much more ready is 
God to secure the highest and perma- 
nent happiness of his children, hy be- 
stowing a spirit of holiness and all 
needed blessings. Human parents may 
become cruel, and forfeit their claim to 
the title. But God will never leave nor 
forsake his children; much less will he 
hate them. Isa. xlix. 15. “How 
much more will your Father, which is 
in heaven, whose nature is infinite 
goodness, mercy, and grace, give good 
things, his grace and spirit, to them who 
ask him? What a picture is here given 
of the goodness of God! Reader, ask 
thy soul, could this heavenly Father 
reprobate to unconditional eternal dam- 
nation, any creature he has made? 
He, who can believe that he has, may 
believe anything; but still God is 
love.”—Clarke. With equal force and 
pertinency it may be inquired, can such 
a Father permit one of his children to 
endure endless misery, if he has power 
to prevent it? And is the arm of the 
Lord shortened, that he cannot save? 
The supposition that human misery 
shall never end is ntterly irreconcileable 
with the love of God. The heart of 
man,even of a savage, could not view 
sucha scene with composure. » The 
God of love much more abhors such 
misery. He will wipe away tears from 
all faces, and fill all hearts with glad- 
ness. 

12. Therefore, all things whatsoever, 
&c. This is called the golden rule; 
and, for its importance, it is rightly 
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ever ye would that men should do 


to you, do ye even so to them: for 


this is the law and the prophets. 
13 Qf Enter ye in at the strait 
gate; for wide is the gate, and 


broad zs the way, that leadeth to 


named. If all men would obey it, a 
heaven might be enjoyed on earth. 


‘The meaning is, whatsoever we may 


properly or justly desire others to do to 
us, such should be the rule of our con- 
duct towards them. If we desire others 
to be just, or merciful, or kind, towards 
us, we should manifest the same spirit 
towards them. If we desire others to 
abstain from trespassing against our 
rights, our property, our reputation, we 
should respect theirs. In short, we 
should do and abstain from all things, in 
regard to others, which we might prop- 
erly desire them to do or abstain from, 
in regard to us. Tf For this is the-law 
and the prophets. That is, such is the 
spirit of the law and the prophets. 
Love to God and to man is declared by 
our Lord to be the most important 
requisition of the law. Matt. xxii. 
36—40. And the rule in the text is 
founded upon that spirit of love. Ifa 
man love God supremely, he will be 
kind to God’s children, If he love 
others as he loves himself, he would as 
willingly injure himself as them; and 
he will be inclined to do to them as he 
would wish them to do to him. See 
Rom. xiii. 8S—10; 1 Cor. ch. xili.; 
Gal. v. 14; } Tim.i.5. That a full 
compliance with this rule is very diffi- 
cult, is plainly intimated in the suhse- 
uent verse. Its importance is manifest 
rom the fact, that it necessarily results 
from the fundamental principles of the 
gospel dispensation, or reign of grace ; 
and that noncompliance effectually ex- 
cludes men from the privileges and 
enjoyments of that reign, or kingdom. 
13, Enter ye in at the strait gate. 
See note on ver. 7. The gale denotes 
the way of entrance into the kingdom. 
Strait means narrow, or close, or diffi- 
cult of passage. “Our Saviour here 
referred probably to ancient cities. 
They were surrounded with walls, and 
entered through gates. Some of these, 
connected with the great avenues to the 
city, were broad, and admitted a throng. 
Others, for more private purposes, were 
narrow, and few would he seen enter- 
ing them.”—Barnes. “The words in 
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destruction, and many there be 
which go in thereat : 

14 Because, strait is the gate, 
and narrow ts the way, which lead- 
eth unto life, and few there be that 
find it. 

' 15 GY Beware of false prophets, 
which come to you in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, but inwardly they are raven- 
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ing wolves. ; 

16 Ye shall know them by their 
fruits: Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? 

17 Even so every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit; but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit. 

18 A good tree cannot bring 


the original are very emphatic : enter in 
(to the kingdom of heaven) through 
this strait gate, i. e. of doing to every 
one as you would he should do unto 
you; for this alone seems to be the 
strait gate which our Lord alludes to.” 
—Clarke. I For wide is the gate, &c. 
By the same figure, our Lord teaches 
that men are more accustomed, by their 
selfish, grasping propensities, to tres- 
pass upon the rights of others, and to 
do those things which they would be 
unwilling to have done to them, than 
they are to comply with the foregoing 
rule: in other words, the sinfulness, 
which results from a lack of love 
towards others, is very prevalent. Yet 
this path conducts to misery ; for God 
hath declared that “He that doeth 
wrong shall receive for the wrong 
which he hath done: and there is no 
respect of persons.” Col. ill. 25. See 
Exo. xxxiv. 7; Prov. xi. 31; Isa. lvii. 
20, 21. 

14. Because strait is the gate, &e. 
Or, “ How strait is the gate.”—Camp- 
bell. This expresses the difficulty with 
more energy. The way of virtue is 
doubtless more pleasant than the path 
of vice. He who loves his neighbor as 
himself, and conforms his conduct to 
the golden rule, enjoys that spiritual 
life which is promised in the gospel. 
Nevertheless, the passions of men are 
so turbulent, and so many provocations 
and temptations beset them, that few, 
if any; are able constantly to pursue 
this way of life: and, in regard to the 

eat mass, it may be truly said, that 
ew come up to the full measure of 
duty required, or fully enjoy spiritual 
lif 


@ 

15. Beware of false prophets. Or, 
false teachers. The word often means 
those who foretold future events ; but it 
also often denotes religious teachers. 
Then, .as now, there were many false 
teachers, who, instead of directing men 
in the strait path of holiness and life, 


conducted them into the broad road of 
sin and misery. 1 Zn sheep’s clothing. 
The sheep has, in all ages, been an 
emblem of innocence. Beware of those 
who assume the guise of innocence and 
sanctity, as a cloak for their sins. 
‘I Ravening wolves. Their sinfulness, 
their destructiveness to the well-being 
of those whom they may influence, is 
represented by the wolf, an emblem of 
cruelty and rapacity. “A wolf in 
sheep’s clothing” is, at this day, a com- 
mon and very expressive phrase, to 
denote a ee As Sete who, un- 
der pretence of seeking to confer favors 
is actually striving to injure and de- 
stroy. Some suppose our Lord had 
special reference to the Pharisees, their 
pretended sanctity, and their rapacious 


propensities. Matt. xxiii. 14; 25. 
16. Ye shall know them by their 
Jruits. See note on ver.1. The only 


certain test of character is the conduct ; 
andethis is indicated by fruits. Pro- 
fessions are of slight consequence, com- 

ared with works. See ver. 21—23. 
But as the quality of a tree is denoted, 
not by its foliage or its blossoms, but 
by its fruit, so the character of men 
must be estimated, not by their profes- 
sions, but by their works. Jas. ii. 18. 
{| Gather grapes, &c. The truth is 
illustrated by a physical fact. As each 
tree or plant bears fruit according to its 
kind, so the principles which control 
human actions will manifest themselves 
in those actions, however artfully men 
may endeavor to conceal them. 

17. The fact, named in the foregoin 
verse, is more definitely stated. Goo 
fruit is gathered from a tree of good 
kind; and good or virtuous conduct 
results from good or virtuous princi- 

les. A corrupt tree, or a tree of bad 

ind, produces evil or bad fruit; and 
sinful conduct results from sinful prin- 
ciples. 

18. It is morally impossible that 
holiness should be produced by sinful 


forth evil fruit, neither can a cor- 
rupt tree bring forth good fruit. 

19 Every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire. 

20 Wherefore, by their fruits 
ye shall know them. 
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21 § Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; but 
he that doeth the will of my Fa- 
ther which is in heaven. 

22 Many will say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we not 


principles, or that sinfulness should be 
produced by holy principles. So far as 
a man is guided by one or the other, 
his conduct will be correspondent; and 
hence his conduct is a test of his char- 
acter. 

19. “This verse seems not to belong 
to this place; for it rather interrupts 
the view of Jesus’ argument, than helps 
it. It is found, word for word, in Matt. 
iii. 10, and seems to have been from 
thence quoted and inserted in the mar- 
gin of some ancient Greek copies, and 
then, by the mistake of transcribers, 
brought into the text, as hath happened 
(I think) in other places of the New 
Testament.”—Pearce. The verse, how- 
ever, is found in almost all copies. It 
may indicate the final destruction of 
those sinful propensities which induce 
the commission of sin; or it may mean 
that those men in whom sinfulness so 
much predominates as to render their 
conduct exceedingly corrupt, shall be 
punished in some observable manner, 
or cut off from the earth. This is 
doubtless its meaning in Matt. iii. 10; 
and a slight modification of the meta- 
phor will admit this meaning here, con- 
sistently with the foregoing verses. 
But we cannot well understand the 
good and corrupt trees, in ver. 18, to 
indicate what are usually styled good 
and bad men; for no man is so good 
that he does not produce some bad 
fruit, or commit some sin; nor is any so 
bad that he does not produce some good 
fruit, or gaint some virtuous actions. 

20. herefore, by their fruits ye 
shall know them. The rule by which 
the character of men may be tested 
having been illustrated i physical 
facts, is here repeated. We shall do 
well, however, to remember that, in 
illustrations, as well as in parables, 
(which, indeed, are but illustrations on 
a more extended scale,) it is not neces- 
sary to seek for a precise correspond- 
ence in every particular point. The 
main idea is the only material point. 
And the main idea, in the present case, 
is, that the conduct of men as clearly 


roves the character of the peeeieies 
= which they are governed, as the 
fruit of a tree denotes it to be of one 
kind or another. The moral is, that 
we should not suffer ourselves to be 
deceived by mere professions; but that 
we should look closely at the conduct, 
and judge from that whether men are 
truly disciples, or whether they are but 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

21—23. The general idea contained 
in these verses is, that none but obedi- 
ent disciples were to enjoy the priv- 
ileges and advantages of that kingdom 
which Jesus came to establish. Pro- 
fessions alone, however noisy, would 


not entitle any to admission. Our 
Lord had before referred to the proper 
door of entrance, by which, thongh 


strait, men might enter the kingdom. 
They must observe the golden rule, 
and do to others as they would that 
others should do to them. In other 
words, they must cultivate a spirit of 
universal benevolence, and love others 
as they love themselves. None other 
can enter that kingdom; or, which is 
the same thing, none other can be a 
true disciple. 

21. Not every one that saith unto me, 
&c. Our Lord here declares that he 
judged by the same rule whereby he 
directed his sais to judge. He 
was not deceived by professions. He 
judged not according to appearances. 

ut he looked on the heart he ob- 
served the conduct, manifesting the 
principles in the heart; and judged 
righteous judgment. Profession and 
practice are here in prominent con- 
trast. Those only who do the will of 
the Father are true disciples of the 
Son, or entitled to the privileges of dis- 
cipleship. 

22. mi that day. “An emphatic 
phrase. Then, when my kingdom is 
established.”—Livermore. From the 
parallel passage, Luke xiii, 25—29, it 
seems probable that our Lord had tef- 
erence to that period when a remark- 
able distinction was to he made be- 
tween his friends and his enemies, 


dear healed in thy name? and in 
y name have cast out devils? and 
in thy name done many wonderful 
works? 

23 And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: depart 
from/me, ye that work iniquity. 

24 4% Therefore, whosvever 
heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto 
a@ wise man, which built his house 
upon a rock : s 


and between his true and pretended 
friends. % Prophesied. Taught. See 
note on ver. 15. “I choose to say here 
taught, rather than prophesied, because 
the Greek word seems to be used for 
preaching the gospel here, and in other 
jlaces.”"—Pearce. I Cast out devils. 

, demons. ‘ Itwas a common super- 
stition at that time, that the spirits of 
deceased wicked persons dwelt in some 
men. They were called, however, de- 
mons, and not devils, in the present 
popular meaning of that word. This 
sort of miracles is specified, because 
it was more difficult of performance. 
Matt. xvii. 21.%—Livermore. See 
notes on Matt. viii. 23—32; Mark ch. 
v. 1 Wonderful works, Miracles, often 
so called. Our Lord does not assert 
that the professions were or were not 
true, or that these persons had or had 
not performed the services alleged ; 
but, in the form of a dialogue, he noti- 
ces the pretences by which some would 
claim the privileges of discipleship. 

23. Profess to them, Say or declare 
tothem. I [never knew you. I never 
approved your conduct. I never ac- 
knowledged you as my disciples. This 
is not an unusual meaning of the word 
translated knew. 1 Cor. viii. 3. I De- 
part from me. You have no claim to 
the name of disciples. You are not 
clothed with the robe of righteousness 
and have no right to the enjoyments of 
my kingdom. You cannot enter, until, 
by conforming to my precepts and eul- 
tivating eo spirit, you become true dis- 
ciples. Some understand this as a 
banishment to endless damnation. But 
this is utterly inconsistent with the 
spirit of yer. 711, to say nothing of 
the general doctrine of the gospel. 
41 Work iniquity. Who are habitually 
sinful. No man on earth is entirely 

a oe 
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_the Yo ge which had no 
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25 And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house ; 
and it fell not: for it was founded 
upon a rock. 

26 And every one that heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a 
foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand : 

27-And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds 


free from sin. Rom. iii. 10; 1 Jobni. 
8. But the reference here is to those 
who are generally under the dominion 
of their sinful lusts and passions. And 
although Jesus may have referred pri- 
marily to a class of men, in his day, 
yet the language is applicable now to 
all of similar character. The gospel is 
designed to purify from sin. And 
until man is purified in some degree at 
least, he has no claim to the name, or 
privileges, or enjoyments, of a disciple 
of Jesus. He may profess all possible 
devotion to the cause of Christ, and may 
exhort in his name; yet he is~ hot 
approved, nor can he enjoy an inti- 
mate communion with the Saviour. 
24—27, In these verses, this admi- 
rable sermon is brought toaclose. The 
importance of sincerity and obedience 
is further illustrated a the figure of 
edifices erected on safe or unsafe foun- 
dations. Whosoever should hear and 
do the sayings of Jesus, or obey his 
recepts, is compared to a man who 
ounded his house upon a rock, When 
the tempests and floods came, it was not 
moved, but stood firmly. So should 
the obedient disciple stand, in the 
midst of misfortunes, or temptations, or 
persecutions. But he who should hear 
these sayings and do thern not, or obey 
not the divine precepts, is compared to 
one who erected his house on the sand, 
which was peed destroyed by the 
fury of the elements. So should the 
insincere professor, he who was a dis- 
ciple only in name, he whose heart 
was not engaged in the work, be 
speedily overcome, in the day of trial. 
As the plant, having no depth of root, 
uickly withered in the heat of the sun, 
Matt. xiii. 6, 21,80 would he fall before 
ower to 
“The simil- 


shake the true disciple. 
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blew, and beat upon that house ; 
and it fell: and great was the fall 
of it. 

28 And it came to pass when 
Jesus had ended these sayings, the 


itude of the two houses shows the 
difference there is between true god- 
liness and hypocrisy ; for they are both 
alike in outward appearance; but 
when trial comes, true godliness con- 
tinues firm against all oppositions, 
whereas hypocrisy vanisheth into noth- 
ing.”—Diodati. ‘‘ Whoever shall gov- 
ern his actions by the precepts of m 
doctrine consults his own highest ad- 
vantage. He shall stand firm amid 
the storms of calamity, nor shall he 
ever be truly miserable; but, in this 
life and the next, he shall be tranquil 
and happy. That inundations and 
storms are figures to express great 
calamities, is well known. —— Christ 
here intends to teach this; external 
works and even miracles, without in- 
ward piety and a virtuous disposition, 
are indeed like a splendid edifice: but 
ifa man, performing these works, be 
very desirous of popularity, gain, and 
pleasure, all his apparent virtue van- 
ishes, whenever a storm of temptation 
assails him. But he whose mind is 
steadfast in the doctrine of the gospel, 
and in the love of virtue, expecting 
from God alone the recompense of his 
good deeds, though he encounter all 
the injuries of the wicked, the cruel 
Heperanens of unbelievers, and even 
eath itself, shall stand unshaken and 
unharmed, until that day when his 
perseverance, victorious over evil, shall 
receive its crown.”’—Rosenmiiller. The 
imagery in these verses was very fa- 
miliar to the Jews, though less so to us. 
They resided in a country subject to 
furious tempests and hurricanes. Their 
Jand was hilly and mountainous; con- 
epaaan ly the streams were liable to 
sudden increase by rains, and poured 
down through the valleys with im- 
petuous force, sweeping before them 
the earth as well as edifices which 
stood in their way, unless they were 
founded on rocks instead of sand. 
Moreover, the houses were generally of 
a frail character, constructed of mud 
walls, or of unburnt bricks, which 
would be more readily destroyed than 
those of firmer materials. The figure | 
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people were astonished at his doc- 
trine. 

29 For he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 


used by our Lord, therefore, was pecu- 
liarly striking and impressive, when 
addressed to the Jews, as they had 
often witnessed scenes corresponding 
with those which he described. 

28. Ended these sayings. Had com- 
pleted his discourse; referring to the 
whole sermon as recorded in this and 
the two foregoing chapters. ‘I Aston- 
ished at his doctrine. ‘“ At his manner 
of teaching.”—Campbell. There was 
much in the matter of this sermon, 
which would naturally produce aston- 
ishment. Such pure morality, and such 
exalted conceptions of the divine char- 
acter, they had not been accustomed to 
hear. They had not supposed it to be 
their duty to love all men, and to man- 
ifest a spirit of unbounded kindness. 
They had not supposed that other na- 
tions,—that all men,—were objects of 
the divine favor, and destined to be 
heirs of glory. Nor do they seem to 
have been aware that religion was so 
essentially the work of the heart. But, 
from the succeeding verse, it seems 
probable that the evangelist -refers 
chiefly to their astonishment at his 
manner of teaching. 

29. For he taught—not as the scribes. 
“The scribes borrowed credit to their 
doctrine from traditions and the fathers 
of them; and no sermon of any scribe 
had any authority or value, without 
‘The Rabbins have a tradition,’ or‘ The 
wise men say,’ or some traditional ora- 
cle of that nature.”"—Lighifoot. Far 
different was the teaching of our Lord. 
Instead of quoting the Rabbins as 
authority, he contradicted their exposi- 
tions of the Mosaic law. He delivered 
truths concerning the character and pur- 
poses of God, as within his own knowl- 
edge ; and uttered precepts, as having 
power to command men. “I say unte 
you,” was his common form of address, 
He acknowledged no superior, except 
his Father. The astonishment of his 
hearers was natural. Let us not forget, 
that truths thus uttered are worthy our 
belief, and precepts thus enforced de- 
mand our most careful and hearty obe- 
dience. 
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HEN he was come down 
from the mountain, great 
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1. “When he was come down from the 
mountain, Thatis, the mountain which 
he ascended, Matt. v. 1, and upon which 
he delivered the foregoing sermon. 
I Great multitudes followed him. Im- 
ager with the py reo truths they 

ad heard, they followed the Great 
Teacher, that they might witness his 
conduct, or be further instructed. 

2. Therecame aleper. One affected 
with the disease called leprosy. This 
disease, though by divine mercy un- 
known among us, prevails in the East. 
The Jews were notexempt from it. In 
Lev. ch. xiii., xiv., are directions rela- 
tive to it, whether in men, or houses, or 
garments. As it is so frequently men- 
tioned both in the Old and in the New 
Testament, it may be ae to describe 
itat some length. “The leprosy ex- 
hihits itself on the exterior surface of 
the skin, but it infects, at the same 
time, the marrow and the bones; so 
much so that the furthest joints in the 
— gradually lose their powers, and 
the members: fail together in such a 
manner as to give the bedy a mutilated 
and dreadful appearance. From these 
circumstances, there can be no doubt 
that the disease originates, and spreads 
its ravages internally, before it makes 
its appearance on the external parts of 
the: body. A person, who is leprous 
from his nativity, may live _ years ; 
one, who in after life is infected with it, 
may live twenty y headd but they will 
be such years of dreadful misery as 
rarely falls to the lot of man in any 
other situation. The appearance of the 
disease, externally, is not always the 
same. The spot is aa small 
resembling in its appearance the small 
red spot that would be the consequence 
of a puncture from a needle, or the 
pustules of a ringworm. The spots, for 
the most part, make their appearance 
very suddenly, especially if the infected 

erson, at the period when the disease 
shows itself externally, happens to be in 
great fear, or to be intoxicated with 
anger. Numb. xii. 10; 2 Chron. xxvi. 
19. They commonly exhibit them- 
selves, in the first instance, on the face, 
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multitudes followed him. 

2 And behold, there came a 
leper and worshipped him, saying, 
Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 


about the nose and eyes ; they gradually 
increase in size, for a number of years, 
till they hecome, as respects the extent 
of surface which they embrace on the 
skin, as large as a pea or bean. Those 
spots, which are the genuine effects and 
marks of the leprosy, gradually dilate 
themselves, till at len th they cover the 
whole body. Not only the skin is sub- 
ject to a total destruction, but the whole 
body is affected in every part. The 
pain, it is true, is not very great, but 
there is a great debility of the system, 
and great uneasiness and grief, so much 
so as almost to drive the victim of the 
disease to self-destruction: Job vii. 
15, The person who is infected with 
the leprosy, however long the disease 
may be in passing through its several 
stapes, is at last taken away suddenly, 
and, for the most part, unexpectedly .”— 
Jahn. 

This disease was never known in 
America, exccpt in a single instance 
when it appeared in Gaudaloupe, one of 
the West India islands, about A. D. 
1730. M. Peyssonel, an eye-witness, 
described its appearance. His descrip- 
tion is quoted in the American edition 
of Jahn. An extract follows. ‘The 
disease imperceptibly increases, and 
continues for many years to manifest 
itself more and more. The spots be- 
come larger, and spread over the skin 
of the whole body indiscriminately ; 
sometimes a little elevated, though flat. 
When the disease advances, the upper 
part of the nose swells, the nostrils 
become enlarged, and the nose itself 
soft. Tumors epee, on the jaws; the 
eye-brows swell; the ears become 
thick ; the points of the fingers, as also 
the feet and toes, swell; the nails 
become scaly ; the joints of the hands 
and feet separate, and drop off. On the 
palms of the hands, and on the soles of 
the feet, appear deep, dry ulcers, which 
increase rapidly, and then disappear 
again. In short, in the last stage of 
the disease, the patient becomes a hide- 
ous spectacle, and falls in pieces.” 

There are different kinds of nde 
distinguished as the white, the black, 
and the red. They are not of equa. 
malignity. The most virulent species 
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me clean. 
3 And Jesus put forth his hand, 
and touched him, saying, I will; 


has thus far defied medical skill, and is 
regarded as incurable. The other may 
be cured, if arrested at its commence- 
ment; but, if neglected until it becomes 
deeply seated, this also is incurable. 
T And worshipped him. Bowed down 
gr prostrated himself before him. Such 
worship affords no proof that Jesus was 
a divine being. His character must be 
determined by other evidence. See note 
on Matt. ii. 2. “The Jews paid civil 
adoration both to kings and prophets, 
either by bending of the knee, or by 
prostration, or falling down before them. 
So Abigail fell down before David, and 
bowed herself to the ground; 1 Sam. 
xxv. 23,41. So‘also the Amalekite fell 
to the earth before him, and did obei- 
sance; 2 Sam. i. 2. So Mephibosheth 
fell on his face and did him reverence ; 
2 Sam. ix. 6. Sothe woman of Tekoah ; 
2 Sam. xiv.4. Nathan; | Kingsi. 23. 
So the whole congregation worshipped 
the Lord and the king; 1 Chron. xxix. 
20. Thus also they reverenced the holy 
prophets. So Saul stooped with his 
ace to the ground to Samuel; 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 14, Obadiah fell on his face 
before Elijah; 1 Kings xviii. 7; see 2 
Kings i. 13. And Nebuchadnezzar fell 
on his face before Daniel; Dan. 11. 46. 
Whence I conclude, that the adorations 
ire to our blessed Saviour by those 
ews and Gentiles, who knew nothin 
of his divinity, could be no argument o 
his divine nature, hut rather were paid 
to him as the Messiah, or as a Prophet 
sent from God, or as the King of 
Israel.”"— Whitby. Tf Canst make me 
clean. A person having this loathsome 
disease was pronounced unclean by the 
Mosaic law. To he cleansed, there- 
fore, was the same as to be cured of the 
disease. This leper manifested faith in 
Jesus as a messenger from God, by 
acknowledging that it depended on his 
will, whether or not he should be 
restored to health. His confidence in 
the benevolence as well as power of our 
Lord was not misplaced. 

3. Touched him. The leprosy was 
considered an infectious disease. Hence 
none were allowed to touch a leper, 
except the priest, who was to examine 
the symptoms according to the law. 
“Tt can scarcely be denied, indeed, that 
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be thou clean. And immediately 
his leprosy was cleansed. 
4 And yeaa saith unto him, See 


the priests sometimes might be touched 
with that plague; but certainly they 
catched not the contagion, while they 
were doing their office in judging of it. 
This is a noble doctrine of our High 
Priest, the judge and physician of our 
leprosy, while he remains wholly un- 
touched by it. How much does-he sur- 

ass that miracle of the Levitical priest- 
boadt They were not touched by the 
contagion, when they touched the lep- 
rous person ; he, by his touch, heals him 
that hath the infection.”—Lightfoot. 
WI will; be thou clean. This is an 
instance of that mighty power commit- 
ted to our Lord, as one of the creden- 
tials of his mission. John iii. 2. He 
speaks as one laying, Peer to heal 
diseases by an act of his will. TJm- 
mediately his leprosy was cleansed. 
That is, the individual was restored to 
health. As the cure was instantane- 
ous, its miraculous nature was manifest. 
For_in those cases in which the disease 
could be overcome by medical treat- 
ment, the cure was gradual, and re- 
quired a considerable time for its entire 

rocess. Such a miracle must have 

eeply impressed the spectators, with a 
sense of the power and the benevolence 
of Jesus ; for the leprosy was a disease 
both exceedingly difficult of cure, and, 
on account of its loathsome character, 
an object of the utmost dread. 

4. See thou tellno man. Some have 
supposed that our Lord intended’ to 
keep this transaction pa. But this 
seems scarcely credible, since the mira- 
cle appears to have been performed in 
the presence of a multitude; and the 
silence of the individual cured would 
not pee others from makiug the 
fact known. A more reasonable suppo- 
sition is this:—The miracle was per- 
formed in Galilee, about forty miles 
from Jerusalem. Jesus directed the 
man to go immediately to the holy city, 
and perform the acts required by the 
Mosaic law, and obtain ‘ton the offi- 
ciating priest a certificate of the cure, 
He enjoined him, moreover, not to 
speak to others of the miraculous relief 
which he had obtained, lest the priest, 
hearing the report, and moved by envy, 
should refuse to grant the certificate, 
and thus he would continue to be 
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thou tell no man; but go thy way, 
shew thyself to the priest, and 
offer the gift that Moses command- 
ed, for a testimony unto them. 

5 9[ And when Jesus was en- 
tered into Capernaum, there came 


accolated unclean by his countrymen. 
Moreover, Jesus had not yet performed 
all his labor, and did not choose, at 
that time, to be interrupted by the open 
and furious opposition of the priest- 
ood. WT Show thyself to the priest, and 
offer the gift, &c. The Mosaic law 
required that a person healed of the 
leprosy should pass an examination 
before the priest, and offer certain gifts. 
Lev. xiv. 2—32. The offering of such 
gifts in sacrifice by the priest was a 
public testimonial that the leprous per- 
son was cleansed, restored to the bosom 
of the church, and reinstated in all his 
former privileges. As Jesus submit- 
ted to the ceremonies of the law, that it 
might be fulfilled, so he directed this 
man to do likewise, the law not being 
yet abrogated. % Testimony to them, 
This is generally understood to mean, 
a public testimony to the people that 
the cure was perfect: as, if the leprosy 
remained, the priest would not accept 
the offering. Whitby suggests that the 
testimony was not for the people but 
for the priests. He says, “ In all other 
laces where this phrase is used, it 
imports a testimony to the truth of 
Christ’s mission, or his doctrine, and 
therefore most probably here signifies, 
that by pronouncing the man clean, 
they may have a testimony that I am 
the Christ, or am a prophet sent froin 
God; they themselves owning that the 
le pitt can only be cured by the finger 
of God. 2 Kings v. 7.” 

5. Capernaum. A village near the 
sea of Galilee. See note on Matt. iv. 
13. % Centurion. A Roman officer, 
having command of one hundred men. 
Judea was at this time a Roman prov- 
ince, and soldiers were stationed at 
various posts, to keep the people in 
subjection. The Jews were so impa- 
tient of bondage, that they could he 
kept from open rebellion only by mili- 
tary force. This centurion was proba- 
bly not a Jew, ver. 10, though many of 
that nation were connected with the 
Roman forces. In Luke vii. 1—10, the 
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unto him a centurion, beseeching 
him, 

6 And saying, Lord, my servant 
lieth at home sick of the palsy, 
grievously tormented. 

7 And Jesus saith unto him, I 


personal application. To harmonize 
the two accounts, some suppose that 
Matthew adopted the maxim, facit per 
alium facit per se,or whatever a man 
does by an agent is his personal act; 
and therefore named the centurion him- 
self instead of his messengers. Others 
suppose the centurion first sent messen- 
gers, and afterwards made personal 
application. See note on Luke vii. 
1— fe 

6. Lord. A common form of respect- 
ful address, in the east. { Servant. 
Or, young man. The Greek word 
which indicates bondage, and is usually 
translated servant, is different from 
that which is used here. 1 Sick of the 
palsy, grievously tormented. Palsy is 
not usually attended by severe pain. 
But, according to Jahn, the Hebrews 
comprehended the cramp under the 
general name of palsy; and. he sup- 
poses that such is the meaning of the 
word here. He says, “This, in the 
oriental countries, is a fearful malady, 
and by no means unfrequent. It origi- 
nates from the chills of the night. 
The limbs, when seized with it, remain 
immovyeable, sometimes turned in, and 
sometimes out, in the same position, as 
when they were first seized. The per- 
son afflicted resembles a man undergo- 
ing the torture, and experiences nearl 
the same exquisite sufferings. Deat 
follows this disease in a few days.” 

7. I will come and heal him. Jesus 
at once expressed his willingness to 
relieve human suffering. He does not 
seem to have entered the house, yet he 
fully performed his promise, and re- 
stored the young man to health. In- 
deed, a more exact translation of the 
promise is, Coming, I will heal him. 
And thus the promise appears to have 
been literally fulfilled. 

8. I am not worthy, &c. The lan- 
guage of the centurion manifests a 
spirit of deep humility, if this be under- 
stood simply as an acknowledgment 
of the vast difference between the 
character of Jesus and his own. _ Or if 


centurion is represented as having sent | we understand him to refer to Jewish 


messengers to Jesus, instead of making | prejudices, which did not permit them 
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will come and heal him. 

8 The centurion answered and 
said, Lord, I am not worthy that 
thou shouldest come under my 
roof: but speak the word only, 
and my servant shall be healed. 

9 ForI ama man under author- 
ity, having soldiers under me: and 
I say to this man, Go, and he 
goeth; and to another, Come, and 
he cometh; and to my servant, Do 
this, and he doeth 7¢. 


to hold intercourse with the uncircum- 
cised, Acts x. 28; xi. 2, 3, it indicates 
a kind and forbearing disposition on 
his part; for he alleges no charge 
against the Jews for their intolerance, 
but admits his own unworthiness to, 
associate with them. In either case, 
the centurion manifests that quiet and 
meek spirit which is an ornament to 
Christianity, and worthy of special 
commendation when found among the 
heathen. ‘I Speak the word only, &c. 
He not only confesses his own unwor- 
thiness, but acknowledges the exalted 
character and power of Jesus. Proba- 
bly he had heard of his wonderful 
works. And he expresses his convic- 
tion that he was able, even at a dis- 
tance, and without so much as seeing 
the object of his mercy, to heal the 
most violent and inverate disease by an 
act of his will. 

9. Iamaman, &e. The idea appears 
to be this: By virtue of authority vested 
in me by law, I command my soldiers 
and they obey me. Thou hast the same 
power over diseases. If thou speak the 
word, the disease will depart, even as 
one of my soldiers readily obeys, when 
I say go or come. Thus did the centu- 
rion express his full confidence in the 
healing power of Jesus. 

10. Marvelled. Wondered, or ex- 
pressed astonishment. J have. not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 
Ihave not found, even among the Israel- 
ites who are looking for the Messiah, an 
instance of such perfect faith or confi- 
dence in my miraculous power. It does 
not distinctly appear whether or not the 
centurion was convinced that Jesus was 
the Messiah. If he was, then he may 
be regarded as the first convert to 
Christianity from among the Gentiles. 
Perhaps, however, his faith had respect 
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10 When Jesus heard it, he 
marvelled, and said to them that 
followed, Verily I say unto you, I 
have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel. 

11 And I say unto you, That 
many shall come from the east and 
west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven: 

12 But the children of the king- 
dom shall be gast-out into outer 


merely to the wonderful power of Jesus 
to heal diseases; though, from the fol- 
lowing verse, it would seem that his 
faith was more comprehensive. 

11. Jesus took this opportunity to 
impress an important truth on the minds 
of be disciples. They, in common with 
their countrymen, had believed the 
blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom 
were designed exclusively for the Jews. 
Indeed, this continued to be their opin- 
ion, until after our Lord’s resurrection, 
notwithstanding all his testimonies to 
the contrary. And it is worthy of re- 
mark, that their scruples on this point 
were -finally removed by the circum- 
stances attending the conversion of 
another centurion. Acts ch. x.,and xi. 
18. In the text, Jesus announces the 
fact that the kingdom he came to estab- 
lish was designed for the benefit of 
Gentiles as well us Jews; and predicts, 
also, that many of the Gentiles would 
enjoy its benefits earlier than thos 
who, from their former privileges, an 
present hopes, were styled children of 
the kingdom. I Jrom the east and 
west. In other words, from all direc- 
tions; from all regions and nations. 
| Sit down. Or, rather, lie down, or 
recline. The metaphor of a feast is 
here used, to represent the blessings of 
the kingdom. It was the custom of 
the Jews to lie down or recline on 
couches, when at the table, leaning on 
the left elbow. The idea is, that man 
Gentiles would soon enjoy those bless- 
ings which the patriarchs had enjoyed 
by faith; or enter into that kin on 
which the patriarchs saw afar off, and 
rejoiced. 

12. Children of the kingdom. The 
Jews; so called because t “ had for- 
merly enjoyed peculiar privileges, and 
because they claimed to be exclusively 
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darkness: there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

13 And Jesus said unto the cen- 
turior., Go thy way ; and as thou 
hast believed, so be it done unto 
thee. _ And his servant was healed 
in the self-same hour. 


entitled to the benefits,of the Messiah’s 
reign. I Into outer darkness. The 
same figure is continued. The room in 
which feasts were prepared was splen- 
didly lighted. The surrounding dark- 
ness would be more gloomy, by con- 
trast. By these expressive terms, the 
different condition of those within and 
those without, or, in other words, of 
believers and unbelievers, is described. 
I Weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
Emblems of misery and rage, designed 
to express the deep and bitter disap- 
pointment and mortification of the Jews, 
that the Gentiles should be permitted to 


share the blessings of the kingdom. . 


Our Lord may be understood also to 
refer to the unparalleled tribulation 
which the Jews should endure, at a 
period not remote, in consequence of 
their rejection of him. “ T’o lie down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven, doth not here sig- 
nify to enjey everlasting happiness in 
heaven with them, but only to become 
the sons of Abraham through faith, 
Gal. ii. 7, and so to be blessed with 
faithful Abraham, ver. 9; to have the 
blessing of Abraham coming on them, 
that they may receive the promise of 
the spirit, ver. 14; through faith in 
Jhrist, to be the seed of Abraham, and 
Aeirs according to the promise, ver. 29 ; 
viz., the promise made to Abraham, 
Gen. xii. 3, renewed to Isaac, Gen. 
xxvi. 4, and confirmed to Jacob, Gen. 
Xxvili. 14; and to be, according to 
Isaac, the children of the promise, Gal. 
iv. 23. This, saith Christ, shall be the 
blessing of the believing Gentiles ; they 
shall be the sons of Abraham, and 
heirs of the promises made to the patri- 
archs, and mentioned by all the prophets 
of the, Old Testament: whereas, the 
unbelieving Jews, wanting the faith of 
Abraham, shall be deprived of the 
blessings promised to his sced ; for they 
who seek to enter, and shall not be able, 
because the Master hath shut to his 
door, Luke xiii. 24, 25, are those Jews 
who sought for righteousness, by the 
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14 Gf And when Jesus was 
come into Peter’s house, he saw 
his wife’s mother laid, and sick of 
a fever. ; 

15 And he touched her hand, 
and the fever left her: and she 
arose, and ministered unto them. 


works of the law, and not by faith, and 
therefore found it not; Rom. ix. 31,32; 
xi. 7; who entered not into the rest 
prepared for them, by reason of their 
unbelief; Heb. iii. 18, 19; iv. 2,5; and 
from whom the kingdom of God was 
taken away; Matt. xxi. 43; they are 
they who shall say to Christ, we have 
eaten and drunk before thee, and thou 
hast taught in our streets; Luke xiii. 
26; which could he said only by the 
Jews.”— Whitby. ‘‘ Our Lord prophet- 
ically referred to the rejection and exci- 
sion of the Jews in a variety of places. 
Having mentioned the future admission 
of the Gentiles under the idea of guests 
partaking of a banquet, he thus pursued 
the image: ‘But the children of the 
kingdom, {the Jews whose inheritance 
it was by God’s promise to their pro- 
genitors, instead of being received into 
the illuminated guest-chamber,] shall 
be cast out into outer darkness; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.’ 
Matt. viii. 12.”—Newcome. 

13. Go thy way. Return to thy 
house. 4 As thou hast believed, so be it 
done unto thee. hy request is granted, 
and in a manner corresponding with 
your faith. I have healed, or will heal, 
the young man, without even seeing 
him. ‘Win the self-same hour. At 
that very time. The healing was 
instantaneous, and therefore manifestly 
miraculous ; as a cure by ordinary means 
was gradual, and required much time. 

14,15. A parallel account is found, 
Mark i. 23—31; Luke iv. 38, 39. 
Mark mentions the additional facts, that 
Andrew resided with Peter, and that 
James and John accompanied Jesus 
upon this visit. The miracle performed 
on this occasion was perfectly obvious, 
and not subject tocavil. Nothing short 
of miraculous power could instantane- 
ously remove the disease, and restore 
strensth of body. And that such 
strength was restored is evident from 
the fact that the person cured was 
enabled at once to resume her house-, 
hold duties. It has been remarked, 
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16 “| When the even was come, 
they brought unto him many that 
were possessed with devils: and 
he cast out the spirits with /us 
word, and healed all that were sick ; 

17 That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, Himself took our 
infirmities, and bare our sicknesses. 

18 Now when Jesus saw great 
multitudes about him, he gave 


against the Romanists, that Peter was 
undoubtedly married; and that it is 
somewhat inconsistent that they should 
forbid their priests to marry, when the 
marriage of Peter did not prevent him 
from being an apostle, and, as they 
allege, the very chief of the apostles. 
See also 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

16. When the evenias come. “ When 
the sun did set.” Mark i. 32. The 
people delayed bringing the sick to 
Jesus, until after sun-down, because it 
was the Sabbath. Mark i. 21. How- 
ever remiss they might be in respect to 
other duties, they were punctilious in 
the outward observance of the Sabbath, 
which they kept from sunset to sunset. 
Lev. xxiii. 32. They had heard of the 
mighty power of Jesus in healing the 
sick, And while it does not appear 
that they acknowledged him as the 
Messiah, they yet gladly embraced the 
9 aie to procure relief for their 
sick and distressed friends. He healed 
all who were brought. Thus did he 
give additional proof of his Messiah- 
ship, and, at the same time, another 
evidence of that spirit of kindness and 
love, which characterized all his eon- 
duct. I Possessed with devils. See 
note at the beginning of Mark, ch. v. 
SI] With his word. By a command; by 
the power of his will, according to the 
energy given him by the Father, 
‘I Healed all that were sick. That is, 
all who were brought to him. There 
was no case which resisted his power. 

17. That it might be fulfilied, &e. 
The language of the prophet, Isa. lili. 
4, is here applied to the removal of 
bodily diseases; in 1 Pet. ii. 24, the 
same passage is referred to, and applied 
to the removal of sin. It may he 
remarked that, in either case, our Lord 
bare human infirmities, sicknesses, sor- 
rows, and sins, not by taking them upon 
himself, but by removing them; he bare 
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commandment to depart unto the 
other side. 

19 And a certain scribe came, 
and said unto him, Master, I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest. 

20 And Jesus saith unto him, 
The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests ; but the 


Son of man hath not where to lay 


his head. 


sicknesses, by healing the sick ; he bare 
sorrows, (in this sense,) by sympa- 
thizing with the afflicted and comforting 
them; he bare sins, by reforming the 
vicious, and turning them from_the 
service of sin to the service of God. 

18. Depart unto the other side. That 
is, of the sea of Tiberias or Galilee. 
He had been teaching and performing 
miracles at Capernaum, near the north- 
westerly border of the sea, and he now 
purposed to visit the easterly side, 
where the Gergesenes or Gadarenes 
inhabited ; ver. 28. 

19. I will follno thee, &e. Or, 1 
will he your disciple. This scribe, 
witnessing the wonderful display of 
power in healing the sick, probably was 
inclined to believe that Jgsus was the 
true Messiah. And it is generally 
supposed that he hoped, by thus volun- 
teering to hecome a disciple, that he 
might secure some peculiar honor or 
advantage in that glorious earthly king- 
dom which the Jews so fondly antici- 
pated. The remark of our Lord renders 
this supposition probable; for he ad- 
monished the seribe that no temporal 
advantage must he expected, for a time 
at least, hy those who hecame his dis- 
ciples. He was so far from being able 
to grant ease and riches to his followers, 
= he had not even a shelter for him- 
self. 

20. Holes. Dens, or places of refuge 
or habitation. $f Nests. Rather, perches, 
roosts, or lodging places. 1 Bui the 
Son of man, &c. So far as temporal 
advantages were concerned, he had 
nothing to offer. He was a wanderer, 
having no place of rest which he could 
call his own. And his disciples must 
expect to encounter the same poverty 
and destitution. In this and similar 
transactions, we have convincing evi- 
dence of our Lord's sincerity. e did 
not strive to entice followers, by excit- 
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21 And another of his disciples 
said unto him, Lord, suffer me first 
to go and bury my father. 

22 But Jesus said unto him, 
Follow me ; and iet the dead bury 
their dead. 

23’ 4| And when he was entered 


ing hopes, never to be realized. But, 
uniformly, he forewarned all who pro- 
posed to become disciples, that they 
must expect a life of toil, persecution, 
and bodily distress; that they must 
expect to sacrifice friends and earthly 
possessions; and that they must pre- 
pare themselves to sacrifice even life 
itself. The rew&rds he promised were 
spiritual, not earthly. Never did im- 
pestor thus check the devotion of fol- 
owers, by assuring them, in the outset, 
that they would lose what they most 
highly valued, by associatuwg them- 
selves with him. Son of man was a 
title or name which Jesus appropriated 
to himself, and which he used, more 
frequently than any other, when speak- 
ing of himself. Some consider it a 
title of honor; others, of humility. 

21. Another of his disciples. The 
word disciple does not necessarily mean 
any thing more than learner; and it is 
applied to all who received instruction 
from Jesus, whether they believed on 
him as the Christ, or not. % Sufer 
me first, &c. This seems to have been 
said in reply to the command or exhorta- 
tion of Jesus, “ Follow me.” Luke ix. 
59. Hither because he had doubts as 
to the true character of Jesus, or 
because he was disheartened by the 
previous intimations concerning what 
disciples must endure, or for some other 
reason, this man desired to delay obe- 
dee until 7 Pigs geusonions vg 
T Bury my father. me suppose his 
fale 5 ae sane dead, ah aces to 
be buried; others, that he was old or 
feeble, and the son desired to remain 
with him while he lived, and to give 
him a decent burial, before forsaking 
his home. The phrase will bear either 
interpretation. The rejoinder of our 
Lord seems most consistent with the 
latter; for on no other occasion did he 
utter language which could injure the 
feelings of those who mourned the 
decease of friends. And that he was 


not insensible to natural affections, is | 
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into a ship, his disciples followed 
him. 

24 And behold, there arose a 
great tempest in the sea, insomuch 
that the ship was covered with the 
waves : but he was asleep. 

25 And his disciples came to 


through life. 
xix. 25—27. 

22. Let the dead bury their dead. It 
is generally agreed that the word dead 
is here used in two senses. (1.) It 
denotes those who were destitute of 
spiritual life, or who were déad in sin. 
Eph. ii. 1; Col. ii. 13; 1 Tim. v. 6; 
Rev. ili. 1. (2.) It denotes those who 
were physically dead, or whose bodies 
had ceased to live. The meaning is, 
let those who are spiritually dead bury 
the physically dead; other members of 
the family, who have no faith in me 
and no relish for eternal life, will pay 
the last offices of humanity to your 
father; follow thou me, therefore, and 
become capable of rendering more im- 
portant service to mankind. ‘Let the 
dead bury their dead,—dead while she 
liveth,—dead, and is alive again,—dead 
in trespasses and sins,—are all simi- 
lar ai of speaking.”—Gilpin. 

23. Ship. Probably one of the fish- 
ing vessels used on the lake or sea 
of Galilee. The ancient ships were 
small and inconvenient compared with 
those now in use. I Disciples. Not 
the apostles only, but many of the mul- 
titude who attended on his instructions, 
and were therefore called disciples or 
learners. The number was so great, 
that one ship or boat was not sufficient 
to accommodate them. Mark iv. 36. 

24. A great tempest. See note on 
Matt. iv. 18. One of those sudden 
gusts of wind, so frequent on that sea, 
endangered their lives. I The ship 
was covered with the waves. The 
waves so dashed against the sides, and 
so much water was thrown into the 
boat, that it was in danger of sinking. 
| He was asleep.  Fatigued hy the 
labors of the day, he had retired to the 
hinder part of the vessel, aud was 
sleeping upon a pillow. Mark iv. 38. 
His body was subject to the infirmities 
of mortality, and, like ours, required 
refreshment by food and sleep. 

25. Lord, save us. The disciples 


See John xi. 33—35; 


evident from his uniform conduct | were much alarmed. They feared they 


him, and awoke him, saying, Lord, 
save us: we perish. 

26 And he saith unto them, 
Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith? Then he arose, and rebuked 
the winds and the sea; and there 
was a great calm. 

27 Bat the men marvelled, say- 


should lose their lives. But, in the 
midst of their terror, they remembered 
the mighty power which the Master 
had displayed, and, as a last resort, 
they roused him from his slumbers, and 
besought*him to save their lives. 1 We 
perish. Weare in imminent danger of 
drowning. The disciples were as much 
alarmed at the danger, and as solici- 
tous to be saved, as was the” jailer. 
Acts xvi. 29, 30. The similarity of 
language, expressive of alarm and anx- 
iety, on the two occasions, is observa- 
ble. There is no good reason for inter- 
preting the two passages so differently, 
as some have done. 

26. Why are ye fearful, O ye of lit- 
tle faith? Their lack of faith in Jesus 
was one cause of fear. Had they fully 
appreciated his character, and confided 
in him as the true Messiah, they would 
have had no fear of drowning, while he 
was with them. 1 Rebuked the winds 
and the sea. Commanded them to cease 
from their tumult and to become quiet. 
His language was brief and mild, but 
authoritative: ‘“ Peace, be still.” Mark 
iv. 39. I Great calm. It appears, from 
the succeeding verse, that not only did 
the fury of the wind suddenly abate, 
which was usual on that lake, Se 
note on Matt. iv. 18,) but the surface 
of the water also became immediately 
smooth and quiet, which was altogether 
unusual. It is well known, that when 
the surface of water has been violently 
disturbed by storms, the disturbance 
continues for a long time after the 
winds have subsided. The visible 
proof of the miracle, in this case, prin- 
cipally consisted in the calm state of 
the water, so suddenly produced. 

27. Marvelled. ondered; were 
amazed at this mighty power. Tf What 
manner of man is this, &e. An excla- 
mation of amazement or astonishment. 
Though they had witnessed his power 
over diseases, they were astonished 
when they found ‘the elements were 
subject to his control. 
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ing, What manner of man is this, 
that even the winds and the sea 
obey him! 

28 9] And when he was come 
to the other side, into the country 
of the Gergesenes, there met him 
two possessed with devils, coming 
out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, 


It is a common remark of commen- 
tators, that the foregoing account is 
emblematical of the uproar and tumult 
produced in the human heart by sin, 
and the calmness and peace which 
results from the influence of Christ 
and of his gospel. But though it be 
regarded as an emblem, we must 
remember that it is only an emblem; 
the events narrated having no allusion 
to the effects of sin, or the effects of 
deliverance from its power. 

2s—34. The facts related in these 
verses are found, with some varia- 
tions, Mark v. 1—20 ; Luke viii. 26—39. 
Some general remarks on the subject 
of demoniacs will be found at the 
pe pen eh of the notes on Mark 
ch. v. : 

28. To the other side. That is, to the 
easterly side of the lake. Country 
of the Gergesenes. This is called, by 
Mark and Luke, the country of the 
Gadarenes. Some commentators sup- 
pose that Gadarenes is the word which 
should be used here; others, that the 
country was indifferently called by 
both names. “ Wetstein has shown 
that Origen first introduced the word 
Gergesenes into the text, when the 
copies of his day had Gerasenes, and 
some of them Gadarenes, agreeably to 
what Mark and Luke say.”—Pearce. 
“Gadara — was the metropolis of Pe- 
rea, — sixty furlongs distant from T1- 
berias. — Another city, also, Gergesa 
by name, was so near it, that that, 
which in Mark is called the country of 
the Gadarenes, in Matthew is called 
the country of the Gergesenes.”— 
Lightfoot. There met him tao. 
Mark and Luke mention only one; but 
they do not say there was not another. 
Probably there was something peculiar 
in regard to one, which induced them 
to a particularly of him, while 
Matthew names both. Possessed 
with devils. Rather, possessed with 
demons. Probably insane persons. 
Macknight remarks, on John viii. 48, 
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so that no man might pass by that 
way. 
29 And behold, they cried out, 


saying, What have we to do with | 


thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? art 
thou come hither to torment us be- 
fore the time? 


that “ demoniac and madman, in the dia- 
lect of Judea, were sometimes phrases 
of one and the sameimport.”? Itis well 
known that the Jews attributed many 
diseases of body and mind to the power 
of demons. These they understood to 
be the souls of deceased wicked men, 
which entered the bodies of the living, 
and tormented them, and, if not season- 
ably expelled, destroyed them. 1 Com- 
ing out of the tombs. The other his- 
torlans say they dwelt in the tombs. 
The Jewish tombs were generally 
caves in the earth, sometimes very spa- 
cious; some were excavated in the 
solid rocks. Josephus informs us that 
bands of robbers sometimes resorted to 
the tombs, as places of shelter and se- 
erecy. It was natural that men, af- 
flicted with a melancholy insanity, 
should seek such gloomy dwellings. 
{| Exceeding fierce, &c. “They were 
sometimes furious, and dangerous to 
the safety of the community; not an 
unusual manifestation of insanity. 
Their restoration therefore to reason 
was a public benefit, though a large 
number of swine perished, and some 
persons suffered a pecuniary loss.”— 
Livermore. 

29. What have we to do with thee? 
This may be understood either as a 
denial of our Lord's authority to dis- 
turb them, or a request that he should 
not. Judges xi. 12; 2 Sam. xvi. 10; 
Ezra iv. 3. Son of God. These 
persons had probably heard of the 
mighty power of Jesus, and perhaps 
had witnessed it. They knew that 
some supposed him to be the Messiah, 
and they unhesitatingly addressed him, 
as such. This would be characteristic 

" of insanity. 1 Zo torment us before 
the time. They believed that demons, 
or the spirits of deceased wicked men, 
dwelt in them; just as some maniacs 
now believe themselves to be Christ, 
or God. It was natural that their lan- 

uage should correspond with their 
helief ; hence they spake in the name 
of the spirits. They entertained the 
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30 And there was a good way 
off from them a herd of many 
swine, feeding. 

31 So the devils besought him, 
saying, If thou cast us out, suffer 
us to go away into the herd of 
swine. 


belief, in common with the whole Jew- 
ish nation, that such wicked spirits 
were to be punished at a remote pe- 
riod, but in the meantime were to be at 
liberty, and ben cami free from 
misery. These opinions they retained, 


‘notwithstanding their insanity. Hence 


they expostulated with Jesus, that he 
should not inflict punishment on them 
prematurely ; for he had already com- 
mmanded the unclean spirit to come out. 
Mark v.8; Luke viii. 29. He addressed 
them according to their own fancies, 
and the common Jewish opinions, that 
he might the more easily fix their atten- 
tion, and the attention of others, upon 
what he was about to do. 

30. Herd of many swine. “ About 
two thousand ” swine were in this herd. 
Mark v. 13. Swine were unclean, by 
the Mosaic law, and the Jews were 
forbidden to eat their flesh. They had 
a civil law, which prohibited the keep- 
ing of swine. Notwithstanding this, 
the Jews, or those who dwelt among 
them, in the country of the Gadarenes, 
kept vast multitudes of these animals, 
which, if they did not eat, they sold to 
be eaten. 

31. Devils besought. That is, the 
persons who supposed themselves pos- 
sessed with demons. An insane man, 
believing himself to be God, speaks in 
the character of God, as if God spoke by 
his mouth. So these spoke in the char- 
acter of the demons, who, they thought, 
dwelt in them. According to Mark 
and Luke, when the name of these per- 
sons was demanded, the answer was 
“legion,” as if such a multitude of 
spirits had thus congregated, This 
fancy is not at all surprising in. an 
insane man. These are represented as 
requesting that they might be per- 
mitted to enter the swine, if cast out of 
the men. 

32. According to the most successful 
human means of managing the insane, 
and willing, at the same time, to restore 
them fully to soundness of mind, to 
impress the fact on the people by some 
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32 And he said unto them, Go. 
And when they were come out, 
they went into the herd of swine: 
and behold, the whole herd of 
swine ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea, and perished in 
the waters. 

33 And they that kept them, 
‘fled, and went their ways into the 
city, and told every thing; and 
what was befallen to the possessed 
of the devils. 


visible sign, and to punish the violators 
of the law, who thus dealt at wholesale 
in a prohibited article of consumption 
and traffic, Jesus humored their fancies, 
and acceded to their request, that the 
demons might enter the swine. He 
transferred the insanity to them, and 
they immediately ran into the sea and 
were drowned: while the men who had 
been insane were restored to their 
“right mind ;” Luke viii. 35 ; an expres- 
sion si indicating that they had 
previously been insane. 

33. This miracle produced a strong 
impression on the beholders. The 
repaired to the city, and the wonderfi 
events which they had witnessed 
became the subject of conversation 
with all. , 

34. The whole city. A great multi- 
tude; as it were the whole mass of the 
people. 1 Besought him that he would 
depart, &c. Perhaps moved by such 
fear as Peter experienced, Luke v. 8; 
or perhaps fearful that more of their 
swine would be sacrificed in a similar 
manner. It is a melancholy truth, that 
some have a stronger regard for filthy 
lucre than for the reason, health, or 
even existence, of their fellow-men. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. Passed over. He recrossed the 
fake, leaving the Gadarenes, according 
to their request. Since they valued 
even their swine more highly than spir- 
itual blessings, he proceeded according 
to the rule he gave to his disciples. 
Matt. vii. 6. 1 Came into his own city. 
“Not Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up, but Capernaum, to which 
he had for some time retired. See 
Matt. iv. 13; Mark ii. 1.°— Pearce. 

2. Sick of the palsy, lying on a bed. 
The violence of the disease 1s indicated 
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34 And behold, the whole city 
came out tomeet Jesus: and when 
they saw him, they besought him 
that he would depart out of their 
coasts. 
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ND he entered into a ship, and 
passed over, and came into 

his own city. 
2 And behold, they brought to 
him a man sick of the palsy, lying 


hy its effects. The man was helpless; 
he could not walk, even with assist- 
ance; he was therefore removed on a 
bed, or more properly a mattrass, or 
perhaps blanket, which he might easily 
roll together and carry away, as com- 
manded, ver. 6. The Jews did not lie 
on such beds as are now in use. In 
their climate, such would be uncomfort- 
able. “Mr. Hanway describes the 
beds in Persia as consisting ‘only of 
two cotton quilts, one of which was 
folded double and served as a mattrass, 
and the other as a covering, with a 
large flat pillow for the head.’ Was it 
not on such a bed that Saul slept? 
1 Sam. xxvi. 7. Also, that on which 
the paralytic was let down? Luke v. 
19."—Calmet. 1 Seeing their faith. 
The manner in which their faith was 
manifested is related, Mark ii. 4; 
Luke v.19. Finding themselves unable 
to approach Jesus by the ordinary en- 
trance of the house, on account of the 
great crowd of persons who were listen- 
ing to his instructions, they ascended 
the roof of the house, and let down 
their helpless friend upon his couch into 
the open court where Jesus was sitting. 
The houses of the Jews were generally 
built in the form of a hollow square, 
enclosing an open area or court, which 
was protected against rain or excessive 
heat by an awning secured by cords, 
Upon this court, most of the windows 
opened; there being none in_ front, 
except one over the entrance. The first 
apartment, entered by the door, was 
called the porch, in which were stairs 
leading to the roof. From this apart- 
ment, a door opened into the central 
court before mentioned. The roof was 
flat, and formed of earth; or, where the 
owner was rich, “ made of coals broken 
up, Stones, ashes, chalk, and gypsum 
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on a bed: and Jesus, seeing their 
faith, said unto the sick of the 
palsy, Son, be of good cheer; thy 
sins be forgiven thee. 

3 And behold, certain of the 
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scribes said within themselves, 
This man blasphemeth. 

4 And Jesus, knowing their 
thoughts, said, Wherefore think ye 
evil in your hearts? 


reduced to a solid suhstance by the 
application of blows. e declivity of 
the roof, from the centre to the extrem- 
ity, is very small, hardly an inch in ten 
feet. The roofs are surrounded by a 
breastwork or wall, to prevent one from 
falling, which is as high as the breast. 
On the side next a neighbor's house, it 
is lower, in order that, if the houses are 
near and of the same altitude, the occu- 
pants may pass from one to the other. 
The railing or wall of the roof was 
required by a law of Moses. Deut. 
xxi. 8. It was this railing which the 
men demolished, Mark ii. 4; Luke v. 
19, that they might let the paralytic 
down into the court or area of the 
house.”—Jahn. Perhaps it was rather 
the railing around the open space above 
the court, which was broken. This 
Was as necessary as the outer railing, 
for purposes of safety. Luke says the 
man was let “down through the tiling.” 
But this may be understood to mean, 
by the side of the tiling, or between the 
tiling, which covered the roof around 
the space above the court. 1 Be of 

ood cheer. Be cheerful; do not 
espond. An expression formerly com- 
mon, but now less frequently used. 
T Thy sins be forgiven thee. Several 
reasons have been assigned for the use 
of this peculiar language. (1.) The 
Jews supposed that diseases generally 
were the effect of sin. John ix. 2. 
And it is said to have been their opinion 
that the sick could not recover until 
their sins were forgiven. To say toa 
sick man, therefore, thy sins be forgiven 
thee, would be understood by them as 
synonymous with saying, Be healed of 
thy disease. (2.) Some diseases are 
doubtless occasioned by sins; intem- 
perance, gluttony, debauchery, and the 
ike, bring pain, disease, and death, in 
their trai. The paralytic, perhaps, 
was conscious that such was the cause 
of his disease, and feared that Jesus 
would not interpose for his relief. 
And our Lord was willing, at the same 
time, to comfort the sick and-penitent, 
and to bear testimony to the physical 
evils produced by sin. (3.) The sug- 
gestion is not unworthy of considera- 

9 


tion, that Jesus chose to announce his 
authority to forgive sins. He knew the 
Jews would not believe the annuncia- 
tion, unless it were accompanied by a 
confirming sign. He therefore availed 
himself of this opportunity, when he 
might perform an incontestable miracle 
in attestation that God had given him 
power to forgive sins. Hence he first 
announced the forgiveness of the sick 
man’s sins ; and when the Jews doubted 
and murmured, he instantly removed 
the disease. The construction of ver, 
6 renders this interpretation probable. 
3. Certain of the scribes. There 
were present Pharisees and doctors of 
the law, not only from Galilee, but 
from Judea and Jerusalem. Luke v. 
17. Said within themselves. They 
thought. It does not appear that they 
communicated their thoughts publicly 
or to each other. See ver. 4. This 
man blasphemeth. To blaspheme is 
to speak injuriously or reproachfully. 
When a man speaks contemptuously or 
reproachfully of God, or ascribes to him 
attributes inconsistent with his nature 
and dishonorable to his majesty, he is 
said to blaspheme. If suc like evil 
words be spoken of men, it is called 
calumny or injurious speaking. To 
assume any of the prerogatives of God 
is also accounted blasphemy. And it 
was this, of which the scribes consid- 
ered Jesus guilty. ‘ Who is this which 
speaketh blasphemies? Who can for- 
give sins but God alone?” Luke v. 21. 
They supposed it was impious in Jesus 
to assume authority to do that which 
was considered the work of God only. 
They little understood the object of his 
mission, or the power given him by his 
Fatnes to perform the work assigned 
m. 
4. Knowing their thoughts. One of 
the gifts bestowed on Jesus was the 
ower to read the thoughts and the 
earts of men. John ii. 24,25. Ashe 
was commissioned to purify the hearts 
and enlighten the minds of men, it was 
necessary that he should have power to 
see the precise condition ‘of each, in 
order to apply the proper remedy. 
I Wherefore think ye evil in your 
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5 For whether is easier to say, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to 
say, Arise, and walk? 

6 But that ye may know that the 
Son of man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins, (then saith he to 
the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take 
up thy bed, and go unto-+hy house. 

7 And he arose, and departed to 
his house. 

8 But when the multitude saw 
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it, they marvelled, and glorified 
God, which had given such power 
unto men. 

9 4 And as Jesus passed forth 
from thence, he saw a man named 
Matthew, sitting at the receipt of 
custom: and he saith unto him, 
Follow me. And he arose, and 
followed him. 

10 @&| And it came to pass, as 
Jesus sat at meat in the house, 


hearts? Why do you judge me a blas- 
phemer ? Why do you doubt my 
authority to forgive sins ? 

5. Whether is easier, &e. Which is 
more easy, to remove disease or to pro- 
nounce forgiveness of sins? And when 
I have power to do the one, need my 
power to do the other be doubted? 

6. But that ye may know, &c. Iwill 
give you confirmation. I will restore 
this man instantaneously to health and 
strength. Thus shall ye know that I 
assumed no power beyond that which 
God hath granted me, when I said, thy 
sins be forgiven thee. Jake up thy 
bed. See note on ver. 2. It was nota 
heavy burden. 

7. And he arose, &c. The miracu- 
lous nature of the cure was manifest b 
the instantaneous restoration of health 
and strength; for if the cure had been 
effected by ordinary means, it must 
have been gradual. 

8. Glorified God. Praised and adored 
him ; offered him gratitude and thanks- 
giving for the display of his goodness. 
‘I Given such power unto men. This 
does not prove what was the precise 
character of our Lord, nor determine 
how lofty.or how lowly was his nature. 
Because (1.) the Jews, not knowing his 
condition, might suppose him to be a 
mere man, though 4 were actually 
higher than the angels; and (2.) the 
power of performing miracles was del- 
egated to his apostles also, who, beyond 
question, were men. The question, 
who or what is Christ, must be deter- 
mined by other proof. 

9. Matthew. He became one of the 
chosen apostles of Jesus, and was the 
writer of this gospel. He was son of 
Alpheus, and called Levi. Mark ii. 
14; Luke v.27. Several of the apostles 
were called by two names. Matt. x. 2, 
3. That Matthew and Levi were iden- 
tical, is evident from the circumstances 


narrated by the several historians. In 
his history, like the other evangelists, 
he speaks of himself in the third per- 
son." {1 Receipt of custom. Or, cus- 
tom-house; the place where tribute, 
taxes, or customs, were received by the 
officers of the Roman government. 
Probably, the customs here exacted 
were connected with the transportation 
of persons or merchandize upon the sea 
of Galilee. Matthew was a tax-gath- 
erer, or a publican; one of the class 
held in especial detestation by the 
Jews. The selection of his apostles 
from among those who were despised 
and detested by the Jewish rulers, fur- 
nishes proof that Jesus relied on divine 
power for the establishment of the gos- 
1. 1 Cor. i. 26—29; ii.4,5. T Fol 
low me. Become my disciple. Aban- 
don rs present employment, and 
attend to more important concerns. 
And he arose and followed him. 
Matthew modestly omits a circum- 
stance, mentioned by Luke, v. 28; name- 
ly, “he left all.’ His employment was 
profitable, and self-denial was exercised 
in leaving it. Matthew would not 
praise himself, and therefore does not 
mention the fact. 

10. Jesus sat at meat. Reclined at 
the table, after the usual Jewish eus- 
tom. See note on Matt. viii. 11. Tn 
the house. We have here another 
instance of the apostle’s modesty. He 
does not name the owner of the house, 
nor intimate that this was more than an 
ordinary, humble meal. But it is else- 
where described as a great feast, and it 
was at the house of Matthew himself. 
Luke v. 29. Perhaps he gave this 
feast, for the purpose of gathering a 
large number to hear the instructions of 
Jesus. Many of his own profession 
attended. Publicans and sinners. It 
was usual for the Jews to speak of 
these two classes in connexion; and 
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behold, many publicans and sinners 
came and sat down with him and 
his disciples. 

11 And when the Pharisees saw 
it, they said unto his disciples, 
Why eateth your Master with pub- 
licans and sinners? 


they seem to have regarded them with 
equal hostility. It has been conjectured 
that Matthew did not write the word 
sinners in this verse. “I suspect that 
the words and sinners, in the original, 
are an interpolation; for as Matthew 
was himself a publican, it is not likely 
that he, when he spake of publicans, 
would add the words and sinners, 
though the rest of the Jews were accus- 
tomed to do it by way of contempt of the 
publicans. In no one instance (I think) 
throughout his gospel does he join pub- 
licans and simmers together, when speak- 
ing in his own person, and not in the 
words of others.”— Pearce. 

11. When the Pharisees saw it. They 
were anxious to destroy his reputation, 
and probably watched him, on this as 
on ether occasions. Mark iii. 2. 7 oe 
eateth your Master, &c. To eat wit 
another was a mark of familiarity. By 
this question the Pharisees insinuated 
that Jesus was not pure himself, as he 
allowed such sinners to associate with 
him, if, indeed, he did not court their 
society ; moreover, that he transgressed 
the traditions of the elders, which for- 
bade eating with Gentiles or sinners. 

12. They that be whole need not a 
physician, &c. A common proverb, 
familiar to the Jews. By this applica- 
tion of it; Jesus showed the Pharisees 
that their complaint was utterly un- 
founded, even upon their own princi- 
ples. A physician must not always be 
with those who enjoy health und do 
not need his assistance; but he must 
visit the sick and alleviate their suffer- 
ings. And admitting the company, 
then at the table, to be morally dis- 
eased, they were precisely the class of 

rsons who most needed his instruc- 
tions and the influence of his spirit. 
Hence he was in the proper place, and 
engaged in his appropriate work, when 
he associated with sinners, and in- 
structed them in those things which 
belonged to their peace. 

13. Bué go ye and learn what that 
meaneth. Jesus refers them to their 
own Scriptures, in proof that his con- 
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12 But when Jesus heard that, 
he said unto them, They that be 
whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick. 

13 But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, [ will have mercy, 
and* not sacrifice: for I+ am ,not 


duct was proper, and their accusation 

erverse. “Nothing tends more to 

umble pretenders to devotion, than to 
show them that they understand neither 
Seripture nor religion, when, relying on 
external performances, they neglect love 
to God and man, which is the very soul 
and substance of true religion. True 
holiness has ever consisted in faith 
working by love.”—Ciarke. JI will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice. Or, “I 
require humanity, and not sacrifice.”— 
Campbell. He adds, that, to have mercy, 
properly means to exercise mercy. “In 
the prophet here referred to, our trans- 
lators had rendered the verb much het- 
ter, I desired. They ought not to have 
changed the word here.” The passage 
quoted is Hos. vi. 6. The meaning is, 
a spirit of kindness, manifested in acts 
of benevolence and humanity to man- 
kind, is more acceptable to me, than 
sacrifices of flesh or fruits. Thus did 
Jesus show these spiritually proud 
Pharisees, that, according to the divine 
testimony of their own Scriptures, his 
efforts to reclaim and save sinners were 
more truly good and acceptable in the 
sight of God, than all their formal 
observances on which they rested their 
pretensions to piety. I Lam not come 
to call the righteous, &c. Upon the 
ground assumed by the Pharisees, that 
they were righteous, Luke xviii. 9, and 
therefore the most fit associates of 
Jesus, he taught them that they had no 
cause of complaint. He did not come 
to call such as they professed to be, 
but sinners, who noeicd his assistance. 
Moreover, he gave them to understand 
that they were sinners, for he came to 
call them also. One might suppose 
the Pharisees felt the force of his 
remarks. {1 Torepentance. This word 
is rejected by Griesbach and some 
others; yet it seems naturally to com- 
plete the sense, and Campbell retains 
it. See note on Matt. iii. 2. 

The phrase, I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice, in this verse, is a Hebraism 
of frequent occurrence. The meaning, 
as already given in the note, is sufli- 
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come to call the righteous, but sin- 
hers to repentance. 

14 § Then came to him the 
disciples of John, saying, Why do 


ciently plain; yet, as it may assist in 
the interpretation of some other pas- 
sages, I quote afew authorities, “ That 
is, I rather will have mercy than sacri- 
fice: so, ‘you have not sent me, but 
God,’ Gen. xlv. 8; ‘your murmuring 
ing is not against us, but against God,’ 
Exo. xvi. 8; ‘receive instruction, and 
not silver ; and knowledge before gold,’ 
Prov. viii. 10; ‘rend your hearts, and 
not your garments,’ Joel ii. 13. See 
John vi. 27; 1 Cor. i. 17.. For that 
these words are notto be understood 
absolutely, is evident, because God had 
commanded sacrifices, and_ therefore 
could not absolutely say, he would 
not haye them.”—Whitby. “That 
is, mercy more or rather than sac- 
rifice, or preferably to it.”—Pearce. 
‘ And not sacrifice, for more than sacri- 
fice; a noted Hebraism.”—Campbell. 
“More or rather than sacrifice. See the 
like manner of speaking, Gen. xxxii. 
28; Prov, viii. 10; Luke xiv. 12; 1 
Cor. i. 17; Matt. vi. 19.”—Assembly’s 
Annot. “This phrase indicates not an 
ubsolute but a comparative negation. 
The meaning therefore is, piety in the 
heart and deeds of humanity are of 
much greater value with God, than the 
observance of ceremonial rites.”—Ro- 
senmiiller. “Go ye and learn what is 
the meaning of that speech, Hos. vi. 6; 
I prefer acts of mercy and charity, 
especially spiritual, belonging to the 
rescuing and saving of souls, before 
ceremonies even of the worship of God, 
such ritual laws as these, of not accom- 
panying with a heathen or unclean 
person.” —Hammond. ‘This is nota 
declaration on the part of God that he 
was opposed to sacrifices, or offerings 
for sin; for he had appointed and com- 
manded many, and had therefore ex- 
pressed his approbation of them. It is 
a Hebrew mode of speaking, and 
means, I prefer mercy to sacrifice; or, 
Tam more pleased with acts of benevo- 
lence and kindness than with a mere 
external compliance with the duties of 
religion.”"—Barnes. One of these He- 
brew forms of expression, or Hebra- 
isms, is found Matt. xii. 31, which the 
foregoing remarks will assist to ex- 
plain. ‘ 
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we and the Pharisees fast oft, bu 
thy disciples fast not? 

15 And Jesus said unto them, 
Can the children of the bride- 


14. The disciples of John. 'That is 
of John the Baptist." See Mark ii. 18; 
Luke v. 33. The Assembly’s Annota- 
tion is quaint: “ Matthew names these 
only, because these were the speakers. 
Luke names the Pharisees only, because 
they set them on work, that they might 
disgrace Christ by that authority which 
John had with the people. Mark 
nameth both, because both had hands in 
it.’ 1 Why do we and the Pharisees 
fast oft, &e. The meaning may be 
more plain, if the sentence be trans- 
posed: Why do not thy disciples fast, 
as we and the Pharises ft 2 e Phar- 
isees were much given to fasting, and 
had a high opinion of its importance. 
Luke xvii. 12. It would seem that 
John had not felt authorized to dis- 
continue an observance which was so 
highly regarded by the Pharisees; and 
that he and his disciples had hitherto 
carefully kept both the er and pri- 
vate fasts, as prescribed by the Phar- 
isees. Whatever might have been the 
motive of the Pharisees, in stimulating 
John’s disciples to propose this -ques- 
tion, there is no good reason to doubt 
the honesty and sincerity of the dis- 
ciples themselves. And our Lord re- 
plied to the question, as proposed in 
good faith. John’s Siacieen having 
been instructed that their Master was: 
the forerunner of Christ, natural] 
enough wondered at the manifest dif- 
ference in the character of the two, 
Matt. xi. 18,19, and desired to learn 
why the disciples of Jesus were not re+ 
quired to practise as John had com- 
manded them. Ithas also been sug- 
gested with propriety, that, as fasting 
was an emblem of sorrow, and John 
was now probably in prison, his dis- 
ciples were surprised that the fol- 
lowers of Jesus did not unite with them 
in this expression of grief. 

15. And Jesus said unto them, &c. 
Three illustrations were used by our 
Lord, in reply to the foregoing question, 
all designed to show that the practice 
of his seinen was fil and proper. 
First, as to the time; they had no occa- 
sion to fast then. While the friends of 
the bridegroom are with him, they par- 
take of the general joy attending a mar- 
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chamber mourn, as long as the 
bridegroom is with them?! but the 
days will come, when the bride- 
groom shall be taken from them, 
and then shall they fast. 

16 No man putteth a piece of 
new*cloth unto an old garment: 
for that which is put in to fill it up, 
taketh from the garment, and the 
rent is made worse. 

17 Neither do men put new 
wine into old bottles: else the bot- 
tles break, and the wine runneth 
out, and the bottles perish: but 
they put new wine into new bot- 
tles, and both are preserved. 

18 4 While he spake these 
things unto them, behold, there 


riage ceremony and feast, and have no 
cause to mourn. When they are separ- 
ated from him, they may fast. So in 
’ this case: John was in prison; and it 
was fit that his disciples should fast. 
But Jesus was with his disciples; and 
they had occasion of rejoicing rather 
than fasting. He intimates that they 
would fast, after he should be taken 
away from them. And it is recorded 
that they did observe seasons of fasting ; 
though never to the extent practised by 
the Pharisees. 

16. No man putteth a piece of new 
cloth, &c. “A second illustration was 
drawn from a well known fact, showing 
also that there was a propriety or fitness 
of things. None of you, says he, in 
mending an old garment, would take a 

iece of entirenew cloth. There would 

e@ a waste in it. An old piece, or a 
ap like the garment would be better. 

he word, here translated new, in the 
original means rude, undressed, or not 
fulled or cleansed by the cloth-dresser. 
In this state, if applied to an old gar- 
ment, and if wet, it would contract, and 
draw off a part of the garment to which 
it was attached, and thus make the rent 
worse than it was. So, says he, my 
new doctrines do not match with the old 
rites of the Pharisees. There is a fit- 
ness of things. Their doctrines requir- 
ed much fasting. In my system it 
would be incongruous; and if my new 
doctrines were to be attached to their 
old ones, it would only make the matter 
worse.” —Barnes. 
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came a certain ruler, and worship- . 
ped him, saying, My daughter is 
even now dead: but come and lay 
thy hand upon her, and she shall 
live. 

19 And Jesus arose, and follow- 
ed him, and so did his disciples. 

20 § (And behold, a woman 
which was diseased with an issue 
of blood twelve years, came behind 
him, and touched the hem of his 
garment, 

21 For she said within herself, 
If I may but touch his garment, I- 
shall be whole. 

22 But Jesus turned him about, 
and when he saw her, he said, 
Daughter, be of good comfort: thy 


17. Neither domen put new wine, &c. 
The same idea, to wit, that it would be 
neither fit nor proper to attempt the 
incorporation of the new dispensation 
with the old, cumbered as it was with 
rites and ceremonies, is conveyed by a 
third illustration. We shall understand 
its force the more readily, by remember- 
ing that, anciently, bottles were made, 
not of glass or stone, but of leather. 
Some of the orientals use such bottles 
now. Goat-skins and sometimes ox- 
hides are manufactured into bottles. 
These will stretch or distend, when 
new; and thus will not burst by the 
fermentation of wine. But, when old, 
they become dry and tender, and in 
some cases worn by transportation on 
camels, and have neither the elasticity 
nor strength necessary to prevent them 
from bursting, if filled with unfermented 
wine. As unfit as such old bottles were 
to hold new wine, so unfit was the old 
dispensation to become united with the 
new. Hence it was not to be expected 
that Jesus should command his disci- 
ples to observe the rites and ceremonies 
required by that covenant which was 
even then old and ready to vanish away. 
Heb. viii. 13. See Whittemore’s Notes 
on the Parables. The facts here men- 
tioned, concerning bottles, may serve to 
illustrate Josh. ix. 4; Job xxxii. 19; 
Ps:"exix 83) 

18—26. See notes on Mark v. 22—43, 
and Luke viii. 41—56, where the events 
are more fully and circumstantially re- 
lated. 
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faith hath made thee whole. And 
the woman was made whole from 
that hour.) 

23 And when Jesus came into 
the ruler’s house, and saw the 
minstrels and the people making a 
noise, 

24 He said unto them, Give 
place: for the maid is not dead, 
but sleepeth. And they laughed 
him to scorn. 

25 But when the people were 
put forth, he went in, and took her 
by the hand, and the maid arose. 

26 And the fame hereof went 
abroad into all that land. 


27. Two blind men followed him. 
Having heard that he healed the most 
stubborn diseases and restored life to 
the dead, they believed he could also 

ive sight to the blind. They followed 

im, therefore, and were persevering in 
their request. I Thou son of David. 
This was one of the titles of the Mes- 
siah, and the blind men seem to have 
exercised faith in Jesus, as such; pro- 
bably for the same reason which con- 
vinced Nicodemus. Johniii.2. “This 
is the first time that we read of this 
title being given to Jesus, except by the 
angel Gabriel before his birth, Luke i. 

. By this title he was acknowledged 
* to be the Messiah or Christ, who (as all 
Jews agreed) was to be the son of Da- 
vid, Matt. xxii. 42; John vii. 42. And 
“by being the son of David, Jesus had a 
right to the title of Messiah. 2 Sam. 
vii. 13, 16.°—Pearce, % Have mercy 
onus. That is, heal our infirmity; re- 
store our sight. 

23. Come into the house. Probably 
the house where he lodged at Caper- 
naum. ‘hither he retired, to avoid the 
tumult of the multitude who had assem- 
bled in consequence of the miraculous 
restoration of the ruler’s daughter. And 
thither the blind men followed him. 
‘I Believe ye that Iam able to do this? 
Though he knew their thoughts, John 
li. 25, yet he was willing that they 
should _ were their faith publicly for 
the edification of others, even as he, 
for a like purpose, professed his faith in 
God. John xi. 41, 42. 

29. According to your faith, be it unto 

_ Letit be as you have believed ; 
receive the blessing which you believe 
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27 | And when Jesus departed 
thence, two blind men followed 
him, crying, and saying, Thou son 
of David, have mercy on us. 

28 And when he was come into 
the house, the blind men came to 
him: and Jesus saith unto them, 
Believe ye that I am able to do 
this? They said unto him, Yea, 
Lord. 

29 Then touched he their eyes, 
saying, According to your faith, 
be it unto you. 

30 And their eyes were opened ; 
and Jesus straitly charged them, 
saying, See that no man know 7. 


I am able to bestow; in other words, 
receive sight. 

30. Their eyes were opened. The 
received sight. 1 Straitly charged. 
Strictly commanded. 1 See that no 
man know it. “Jesus seems to have 
commanded secrecy here, because his 
time of suffering was not yet come. 
Matt. xxvi. 18. In ch. viii. 4, and xii. 
16, and in other os the same thing 
is enjoined to the persons healed, lest 
the rulers among the Jews should con- 
spire and put him te death before he had 
given sufficient proofs of his divine 
mission, and had sufficiently instructed 
his disciples in his doctrine.”—Pearce. 
The same interpretation, substantially, 
is given by most commentators. Yet 
it must be remembered, that this mira- 
cle was witnessed by others. _ His pre- 
vious miracles also were publicly per- 
formed. It was impossible that matters 
of such open publicity could be kept 
secret. If the prohibition had respect 
to the miracle, it is difficult to conceive 
its utility, for others knew the fact and 
would proclaim it; or its propriety, since 
it would appear ungrateful in men so 
richly blessed, to refrain from express- 
ing their joy and their thankfulness to 
Jesus, while the whole ion round 
about resounded with his praise. More- 
over their conduct is unaccountable, 
upon the supposition that Jesus so 
strictly and positively forbade them to 
mention the miracle ; for they proclaim- 
ed it far and wide. If they really be- 
lieved him to be the Messiah, and had 
received their sight as an act of his 
mercy, would they testify their reve- 
rence and gratitude by an act of direct 
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31 But they, when they were 
departed, spread abroad his fame 
in all that country. 

32 4 As they went out, behold, 
they brought to him a dumb man 
possessed with a devil. 

33” And when the devil was cast 
out, the dumb spake: and the mul- 
litudes marvelled, saying, It was 
never so seen in Israel. 


and wilful disobedience to his solemn 
injunction ? ver. 31. These difficulties 
may be avoided by understanding the 

rohibition te refer, not to the miracle 

esus had performed, but to the fact of 
his Messiahship. These men believed 
him to be the Messiah, ver. 27; but he 
was not yet ready to announce that fact 
publicly. He therefore commanded 
them to hold their peace, and leave him 
to make his true character known at the 
proper time, and in such manner as he 
should judge expedient. The original, 
médeis gindsketo, cones YLvoTzLETO?, ) 
let no one know, will certainly bear this 
A similar prohibition 


interpretation. } 
Matt. xvi. 


was given to the apostles. 
20; xvii. 9; Luke ix. 20, 21. 
31. But they. Or, and they. The 
conjunction admits of either transla- 
tion. I Spread abroad his fame. That 
is, proclaimed his miraculous powers, 
which they had not only witnessed but 
felt. To those who had known them 
when blind, their testimony must have 
been convincing. And this testimony 
they might bear, without disregarding 
the prohibition in ver. 30; for they 
might proclaim the mighty power and 
marvellous works of Jesus, like thou- 
sands of their countrymen, and yet 
refrain from testifying their belief that 
he was the Messiah. On this point 
they were required to be silent, and, as 
the apostles, on another occasion, to 
“tell no man that he was Jesus the 


Christ.” Matt. xvi. 20. 
32. A dumb man possessed with a 
devil. With a demon. Probably an 


insane man, who fancied he could not 
speak, or who would not. Such a per- 
son would be said, in the common lan- 
guage of the Jews, to. have a-dumb 
spirit. See notes on Mark ch. v. 

33. When the devil was cast out, the 
dumb spake. Still preserving the Jew- 
ish phraseology, it is related that when 
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34 But the Pharisees said, He 
casteth out devils, through the 
prince of the devils. 

35 And Jesus went about all the 
cities and villages, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and heal- 
ing every sickness, and every dis- 
ease among the people. 

36 9G But when he saw the mul- 


the man’s reason was restored, or the 
spirit of insanity removed, he again 
improved his faculty of speech. As 
the Jews believed the dumbness to 
have been occasioned by a demon, its 
removal was naturally regarded by 
them as the effect of his expulsion. 
I It was never so seen in Israel. No 
other person ever exhibited such varied 
and mighty power. Such was the ex- 
elamation of the Wages who had in 
one day witnessed the healing of the 
paralytic, the cure of an inveterate issue 
of blood, and the restoration of sight to 
the blind, reason to the insane, and life 
to the dead. Well might they marvel, 
and be amazed at the power of Jesus. 
34. Lhe Pharisees said, &c. They 


seem to have been vexed at the accla- 


mations of the people, and to have 
judged it necessary to break the silence 
they had hitherto preserved on the sub- 
ject of miracles. 1 He casteth out devils, 
through the prince of devils. By thus 
ascribing the works wrought by the 
power of God, to the agency of an evil 
pce they committed what is called 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. See 
the same allegation and our Lord’s 
reply to it, Maat. xii. 24—28. 

35. All the cities and villages. That 
is, of that part of Galilee adjacent to 
Capernaum. I Gospel of the kingdom. 
The good news of the reign of God, or 
the blessings which belonged to the 
new and better covenant. See note on 
Matt. iii. 2. 7 ps every sickness, 
&c. He proclaimed the goodness of 
God, and exhibited the same benevo- 
lent spirit in his conduct. All his 
efforts were directed to the great object 
of making mankind happy; he re- 
moved bodily diseases, and gave prom- 
ise of the final and absolute removal of 
all spiritual maladies. 

+ He was moved with compassion 
on them because they fainted, &c. “ He 
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titudes, he was moved with com- 
passion on them, because they 
fainted, and were scattered abread, 
as sheep having no shepherd. 

37 Then saith he unto his disci- 
ples, The harvest truly zs plente- 
ous, but the laborers are few. 

38 Pray ye therefore the Lord 


saw the people burdened with the rites 
of religion and the doctrines of the 
Pharisees; sinking down under their 
ignorance and traditions, and neglected 
by those who ought to have been en- 
lightened teachers ; scattered and driven 
out without care and attention. With 
great beauty, he compares them to 
sheep, wandering without a shepherd. 
Judea was a land of flocks and herds. 
The faithful ry ae by day and 
night, was with his flock. e de- 
fended it, led it to green pastures, and 
beside the still waters. Without his 
care, they would stray away. They 
were in danger of wild beasts. They 
panted in the summer sun, and knew 
not where was the cooling shade and 
stream. So, said he, is it with this 
people. No wonder that the compas- 
sionate Redeemer was moved with 
ity."—Barnes. The figure of sheep 
is often employed in the Old Testa- 
ment, to represent erring and wander- 
ing men. Ps. exix. 176; Isa. lili. 6; 
Jer.-1. 6,17. It occurs, in the same 
sense, in the New Testament. Matt. 
x. 6; xv. 24; 1 Pet. ii. 25. 

37. The harvest truly is plenteous, 
&c. By a change of figure, our Lord 
here notices the opportunity of perform- 
ing a benevolent and glorious work, by 
gathering these lost sheep into the fold. 
A field of grain, the figure here used, 
when ripe, requires the labor of reapers, 
that the grain may he preserved. Many 
of the Jews were in a fit condition to 
embrace Jesus and his gospel. They 
were expecting the Messiah. An 
though the rulers opposed and mis- 
represented him, th coinmon people 
heard him gladly, Mark xii. 37. Yet 
the reapers were few ; or few were quali- 
fied to give the people such instruction 
as was necessary to bring them into 
the full enjoyment of the blessings of 
the kingdom. 

38. d of the harvest. That 1s, 
God. 1 That he will send forth labor- 
ers, &c, That he will raise up and 
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of the harvest, that he will send 
forth laborers into his harvest. 
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ND when he had called unto 
him. his twelve disciples, he 
gave them power against unclean 
spirits, to east them out, and to 
qualify ministers ef his word, to be 
instrumental in the conversion of men. 
Paul alludes to the harvest, when 
speaking of the conversion and salva- 
tion of the human race. Rom. xi. 16. 
Compare Lev. xxiii. 10,11. The same 
language was addressed by our Lord to 
the seventy disciples, when he sent 
them forth on their benevolent mission, 
to assist in gathering this glorious har- 
vest. Lukerx. 1, 2. 
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1. His twelve disciples. “Jesus had 
before this time chosen twelve from 
among his disciples, and given to them 
the name of apostles, according to 
Mark’s account in ch. iii. 14, compared 
with ch. vi. 7, and Luke’s in ch. vi. 13, 
compared with ch. ix. 1. 2.°—Pearce. 
The night, previous to the selection 
and ordination of these apostles, was 
page prayer. Luke vi. 12. “For 
these ends were these twelve chosen, 
as the evangelists relate: (1.) That they 
might be with him, eye-witnesses of his 
works, and students of his doctrine. 
For they did not presently betake them- 
selves to preach, from the time they 
were first admitted disciples, no, nor 
from the time they were first chosen; 
but they sat a toni while at the feet o 
their Master, and imbibed from his 
mouth that doctrine which they were to 
preach. (2.) That they might be his 
prophets, both to preach and to do mir- 
acles. Thence it comes. to pass, that 
the gift of miracles, which of a long 
time had ceased, is now restored to 
them.” Lightfoot. It is well that 
men should be qualified for the work in 
which they engage. Unclean spirits. 
Or, demons, who are often styled un- 
clean spirits. See notes, Mark ch. v. 
{{ All manner of sickness, &c. Dis- 
eases of all kinds, and of all degrees of 
violence. 

In selecting the number of twelve, 
Jesus may have had some reference 
to the number of tribes in Israel, 
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heal all manner of sickness, and 
all manner of disease. 

2 Now the names of the twelve 
apostles are these; The first, Si- 
mon, who is calléd Peter, and 


Matt. xix. 28; but it is certain that 
they“ were not selected one from each 
tribe. The number was so large, that 
their concurrent testimony might be 
believed, especially as they held them- 
selves ready to seal its truth with their 
blood. At the same time, it was so 
small, that no suspicion could be enter- 
tained of a design to overawe men by a 
display of force, and to compel them to 
profess a belief which they did not 
entertain. They were taken from the 
middle or lower stations of life, and 
had neither art to deceive, nor wealth 
to bribe, nor power to force, their fel- 
low-men. In short, they were such 
men as would be least liable to suspi- 
cion of dishonesty, and would be most 
readily believed, when they testified 
those things which they rl seen and 
heard. 

2. The names. There are three other 
lists of the names of the apostles. 
Mark iii. 16—19; Luke vi. 13—16; 
Acts i. 13. They are not always 
named in the same order; and there 
are some variations in the names; but 
none, I think, which may not be recon- 
ciled. Apostles. This word origi- 
nally denoted persons sent, or messen- 
gers. Lightfoot says that, according 
to Jewish usage, the word apostle 
means not merely a messenger, “ but 
such a messenger as represents the per- 
son of him that sends him.” He refers, 
for proof that suchis the meaning of 
the word here, to ver. 40; “He that 
receiveth you receiveth me; and he 
that receiveth me receiveth him that 
sent me.” But this proof does not 
appear entirely satisfactory, when com- 
pared with Matt. xxv. 40; “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” Whatever the one sasage 
proves, in regard to the apostles, the 
other equally proves, in regard to the 
humblest Christian. The word, though 
eneral in its original import, is now, 

y common consent of Christians, al- 
most exclusively prrcuneied to the 
twelve disciples whom Jesus selected 
as his principal witnesses and messen- 
gers. Tithe Jirst. 8 ips order of 
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Andrew his brother ; James the son 
of Zebedee, and John his brother ; 

3 Philip, and Bartholomew ; 
Thomas, and Matthew the publi- 
can ; James the son of Alpheus, and 


names; not necessarily in power or 
dignity. It is certain that the supre- 
macy was not always yielded to this 
first-named apostle. See Gal. ch. ii. 
I] Simon, who is ealled Peter. This 
second name was given him by Jesus, 
Matt. xvi. 18, and signifies a rock, 
He was also called Cephas, Gal. i. 9, 
also signifying a rock. It has been 
supposed that he was thus called, on 
account of his firmness. However this 
be, it is certain that, although he had 
formerly been rash and impetuous, and 
in one instance timid, yet after his 
Master’s resurrection, he was uniformly 
firm, resolute, and undaunted. He is 
said to have been crucified at Rome, 
with his head downward. 1 And An- 
drew his brother. Little is known of 
the history of this apostle. He was 
called, before Peter. John i. 40, 41. 
These two were sons of Jona, or Jonas 
Matt. xvi. 17: John xxi. 15; and had 
been disciples of John the Baptist, John 
i. 35—40. I James the sonof Zebedee. 
Called James the Greater, to distin- 
guish him from another apostle, of the 
same name. He was slain with the 
sword by Herod. Acts xii. 2. John 
his brother. Styled the beloved disci- 
ple. He wrote the gospel bearing his 
name, and is generally Coca to 
have written three epistles and the Book 
of Revelation; some, however, doubt 
whether he wrote more than the gospel 
and the first epistle. He alone of the 
apostles is supposed to have escaped a 
violent death. He survived all the 
others, and died, at the age of about 
one hundred years, at Ephesus. James 
and John were called Boanerges, or 
sons of thunder. Mark iii. 17. 

3. Philip. This apostle, like the 
four previously named, was an inhabi- 
tant of Bethsaigg. Matt. iv. 18—21; 
John i. 44. He entioned, Acts viii. 
5. His history is involved in much 
obscurity. 1 Bartholomew. Generally 
supposed to be the same as_ that 
Nathaniel, of whom Jesus testified that 
in him was no guile. Johni. 47. He 
was of Cana in Galilee. John xxi. 2. 
The name Bartholomew sete son 
of Talmai, as Barjona signifies son of 
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Lebbeus, 
Thaddeus ; 

4 Simon the Canaanite, and Ju- 
das Iscariot, who also betrayed 
him. 


? 
whose surname was 


Jonas. He is supposed therefore to 
have been called Nathaniel, as his own 
‘name, and Bartholomew, in reference to 
his father’s name. The tradition is, 
that he was skinned while alive, and 
then beheaded. 1 J'’homas. Also called 
Didymus. John xxi. 2. Both names 
signify a twin. He was the apostle 
who was so incredulous respecting the 
resurrection of Jesus. John xx. 24— 
28. W Matthew the publican. Also 
called Levi the son of Alpheus. Mark 
ii. 14. Lightfoot supposes him to have 
heen brother to the three next named, 
and that his father, Alpheus, is the 
same elsewhere called Cleophas. Hence 
he writes thus: “Of Alpheus. The 
name occurs also in the Talmudists; a 
word that may admit a double pronun- 
ciation, namely, either to sound Alphai, 
or Cleophi. ence that Alpheus, who 
was the father of four apostles, is also 
called Cleopas, Luke xxiv. 18; which 
sufficiently sree from hence, that 
she who is called ‘ Mary the mother of 
James the Less, and Joses,’ Mark xv. 
40, by John is called ‘Mary the wife 
of Cleopas.’ John xix. 25.” Matthew 
wrote the gospel bearing his name. 
I James the son of Alpheus. Or, of 
Cleophas. Called James the Less. 
He had charge of the church at Jeru- 
salem, where he suffered martyrdom, 
He wrote the epistle bearing his name. 
He and his brethren were near rela- 
tives of our Lord, according to the 
flesh; perhaps cousins. See John xix. 
25; Mark xv. 40; Luke vi. 16; Gal. i. 
19. % Lebbeus, whose surname was 
Thaddeus. Luke calls him Judas; 
Luke vi. 16; which is the same in 
meaning with Thaddeus, and but 
slightly different in form; especially if, 
as is supposed, 'Thaddeus pe Theudas 
be the same. He wrote the epistle 
bearing the name of Jagle. 

4. Simon the Canaanite. He is sup- 
posed to have belonged to Cana of 
Galilee. Luke calls him Simon Zelotes 
or Zealot. Luke vi. 15. Some sup- 
pose he had formerly been one of that 
class of the Pharisees styled Zealots; 
others, that the word translated Cana- 
anite means zealous, and is synonymous 
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5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, 
and commanded them, saying, Go 
not into the way of the Gentiles, 
and into any city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not. » 


{i Judas Iscariot. Itis 
generally supposed that he was born in 
Kerioth or Carioth, a city of Judah; 
Josh. xv. 25; and hence derived the 
name Iscariot. Lightfoot suggests other 
derivations, among which is this: that 
the Hebrew Iscara signifies strangula- 
tion, and as Judas “ perished by a most 
miserable strangling,—no wonder if this 
infamous death be branded upon his 
name, to be commonly styled Judas 
Iscariot, or that Judas that perished by 
strangling.” I Who also betrayed him. 
His perfidy and its consequences are 
related in the Gospels and Acts. It is 
observable, that, notwithstanding hewas 
so long and so intimately associated 
with Jesus and the other apostles, he 
could not be induced to allege anything 
against their honesty of purpose or their 
moral purity, even though his love of 
gold caused him to deliver his Master 
unto death. On the contrary, he bore 
yous testimony that the guilt was all 

is own. Matt. xxvii. 4. Perhaps a 
desire to provide such important and 
convincing testimony was among the 
objects of Jesus in admitting Judas as 
a_disciple and apostle; for he knew 
him to be a traitorous person from the 
beginning. John vi. 64. 

5. These twelve Jesus sent forth. 
Mark says they were sent “two and 
two.” Mark vi.7. Perhaps they were 
not yet sufficiently instructed, to con- 
tend single-handed with the opposition 
they might encounter; and provision 
was thus made for mutual counsel and 
advice. I Go not into the way, &c. It 
was the purpose of God that the gospel 
should be first offered to the Jews; and 
when they had rejected it, it should 
then be communicated to the Gentiles. 
Acts xiii, 46, 47, Accordingly, when 
Jesus first sent out his disciples, he 
commanded them to preach only to the 
Jews. Afterwards, he enlarged their 
commission, and directed them to pro- 
claim the gospel to all men. Matt. 
xxvill. 19; Mark xvi. 15.  Samari- 
tans. A mixed race, descended from a 
heathen colony and a portion of the 
Jews who returned from the captivity in 
Babylon. A bitter hostility existed 


with Zelotes. 
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6 But go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. 

7 And as ye go, preach, saying, 
‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

8 Heal the sick, cleanse the 


depers, raise the dead, cast out 


ry 
between them and the Jews, both in 
politics and in religion. John iv. 9,20. 

6. Lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
That is, the Jews. The same figure is 
here used, which is employed in Matt. 
ix. 36, to represent their lack of gui- 
dance and instruction in the things be- 
longing to their peace. 

7. Lhe kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. See note on Matt. iii. 2. It 
would seem that the apostles were not 
commissioned to announce, at that time, 
that the Messiah had actually appeared, 
but only that the reign of grace was 
about to be established in the hearts of 
men. ‘Their message differed little 
from that of John the Baptist. 

8. Jesus empowered his apostles to 
perform miracles in his name, in confir- 
mation of their testimony. In the ex- 
ercise of this power, they acknowledged 
its derivation from him, (see Acts ul. 
6, 12, 16; iv. 9, 10,) even as he ac- 
knowledged that his power was of God. 
Matt. xxviii. 18; John x. 37, 38. 
I Raisethe dead. “ This part of Jesus’ 
instructions to his twelve apostles is 
omitted in a multitude of Greek Mss., 


-and probably it never came from Mat- 
thew’s pen, because this circumstance 


is not mentioned here in ver. 1; nor is 
it in Mark vi. 13, where that evangelist 
gives an account of what great works 
they had done upon their mission. 
tae likewise, in ch. ix. 1, takes no 
notice of it. See also Mark xvi. 18, 
and Luke x. 19,20.”—Pearce. It may 
be added that there is no evidence that 


~ any of the apostles performed this mir- 


acle until after their powers and duties 
were enlarged ‘by the final instructions 
of their Master, before his ascension, 
and the descent of the spirit upon them 


at the Bi of Pentecost. Cust out 
devils. That is,demons. See note on 
Mark ch. v. 


T freeliae have received, 
freely give. Whether or not this 
injunction, and those contained in the 
two following verses, were absolute, it is 


_ certain, from ver. 10, as well as from 


1 Cor. ix. 8—14; 1 Tim. v. 18, and 
similar passages, that Jesus did not 
design to prohibit the ministers of his 


lit 


devils: freely ye have received, 
freely give. 

9 Provide neither gold, nor sil- 
ver, nor brass in your purses ; 

10 Nor scrip for your journey, 
neither two coats, neither shoes, 


gospel, in all ages, from receiving a 
reasonable remuneration for their labors. 
But he does, here and elsewhere, forbid 
a sordid, grasping, avaricious spirit, 
both in ministers and people. 

_ 9. Provide neither gold, &c. That 
is, provide no money. The disciples, 
while engaged in this mission, were to 
rely wholly on the protection of God, 
and the assistance of such as he should 
prompt to bestow it. See ver. 10, 19, 
20. Afterwards, they received different 
directions. Luke xxii. 35,36. But, in 
this mission, they might rely on mirac- 
ulous aid. Purses. Or, girdles. 
The belt or girdle was indispensable in 
the Eastern costume. The coat was a 
flowing robe, and was confined about 
the waist by a girdle. Hence the 
phrase, to gird up the loins. The girdle 
was used as a purse, for the safe-keep- 
ing of money, or jewels, or other arti- 
cles of great value but small bulk. 

10. Scrip. Not public securities or 
certificates of stock, as this word now 
technically signifies ; but a travelling- 
bag, or knapsack. This article was 
made of skin, and used for carrying 
food, or other necessaries, when jour- 
neying. ‘I Neither two coats, &e. The 
meaning of the whole injunction seems 
to be this ; that the apostles were to 
make no preparation whatever for their 
journey, but to go in their present con- 
dition, relying on God that provision 
should be made for all their wants. 
This view of the matter obviates the 
difficulty arising from the apparent dis- 
crepancy between this account and that 
in Mark vi. 7—9. Matthew says, pro- 
vide no staves; Mark says they might 
take each a staff. Matthew says, pro- 
vide no shoes, or sandals; Mark says, 
be shod with sandals. But if we sup- 
pose the general idea to be, go as you 
are, without any further preparation, it 
is easy to reconcile the two accounts. 
Some probably had staves, others not; 
such as had might take them; such as 
had not need not procure them. Andin 
regard to sandals, they might wear 
those they had on, but not delay their 
journey to procure more; or, as some 
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nor yet staves: (for the workman 
is worthy of his meat.) 

11 And into whatsoever city or 
town ye shall enter, inquire who 
in it is worthy; and there abide 
till ye go thence. 

12 And when ye come into a 
house salute it. 

13 And if the house be worthy, 


suppose, they should not tarry to pro- 
cure a sort of boots, sometimes worn on 
a journey. 1 Meat. Sustenance gener- 
ally: Their labor deserved and should 
receive this acknowledgment. The 
hearts of men should be opened to sup- 
ply their necessities. : 

1l. Who in it is worthy. ‘ That is, 
of having the gospel preached unto 
them, by being well disposed to receive 
it."— Pearce. Mety, in every city, 
were expecting and hoping for the 
advent of the Messiah. To such the 
apostles were to communicate their 
message, rather than to those who would 
neither receive their Senn nor treat 
them civilly. Others, with less appa- 
rent propriety, understand that men of 
superior moral character were to be 
sought, who would most readily render 
assistance. 1 There abide till ye go 
thence. Go not from house to house ; 
but abide in one place while ye remain 
in any city or town. The owner will 
gladly entertain you, for the sake of 
your instruction, if he be one of those 
who anxiously await the promised con- 
solation and redemption. Luke ii. 25, 
26, 38. You may accomplish more 
good, in this manner, as your time will 
not be wasted in seeking other places 
of abode; and you will not give offence 
to any, by appearing to slight their hos- 
pitality. 

12. Salute it. That is, the house- 
hold, or the family dwelling in the 
house. Luke mentions the form of 
salutation: “Peace be to this house.” 
Luke x. 5. This was a customary sal- 
utation in the Eust, on entering a house. 
The Psalmist alludes to this custom, 
Ps. exxix. 8, when speaking of his ene- 
mies. Jesus would not have his mes- 
sengers less courteous than their coun- 
trymen. Especially would he not have 
them omit the invocation of peace, when 
they were engaged in proclaiming the 
“gospel of pees Rom. x. 15; whose 
spirit breathed kindness and good-will 
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let your peace come upon it: but 
if it be not werthy, let your peace 
return to you. 

14 And whosoever shall not re- 
ceive you, nor hear your words, 
when ‘ve depart out of that house, 
or city, shake off the dust of your 
feet. 

15 Verily, I say unto you, It 


towards all men, and whose effect was 
to fill them “ with all joy and peace in 
believing.” Rom. xv. 13. 

13. If the house be worthy, &c. If 
the household be well disposed to re- 
ceive your message, and ready to believe 
in the approach of that Messiah which 
has been the object of hope, their peace 
shall be Sally equal to the wishes you 
express on their behalf. Their hearts 
shall be filled with joy and gratitude. 
| But if it be not worthy, let your peace 
return to you. This isa Hebrew form 
of expression, indicating simply that 
the people of the house would not enjoy 
the peace invoked upon them. When 
gifts are offered and refused, they re- 
main in possession of the giver. In 
allusion to this fact, it is said, if they 
be not worthy to receive the peace you 
invoke, it shall rest with yourselves. 
You will have performed your duty, and 
shall enjoy peace in your own souls. 
The same kind of unworthiness, and 
the consequences resulting from it, are. 
mentioned in Acts xiii. 46. 

14. Not receive you, nor hear your 
words. This was a distinctive mark of 
their unworthiness. 1 Shake off the 
dust of your feet. This was done by 
Paul and Barnabas, on the occasion 
referred to in the note on ver. 13. Acts 
xiii. 51. And, with the same signifi- 
cance, Paul shook his raiment, in testi- 
rie: inst unbelievers. Acts xviii. 
6. Shaking off the dust of the feet was 
emblematical of strong disapprobation. 
“The schools of the scribes taught, 
that the dust of heathen land defiled hy 
the touch.—Therefore, that rite of shak- 
ing the dust off the feet, commanded the 
disciples, speaks thus much: Where- 
soever a city of Israel shall not receive 
you, when ye depart, show, by shaking 
off the dust from your feet, that ye es- 
teem that city, however a city of Israel, 
for a heathen, profane, impure city, and, 
as such, abhor it.”—Li hifoad. 

15. Jt shall be more tolerable, &e. 
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shall be more tolerable for the land 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the 


The idea may perhaps be more plainly 
and exactly expressed, by transposing 
the phraseology thus: It shail be less 
tolerable, (or more dreadful i the day 
of judgment, for that city, than it was 
for Sodom and Gomorrah. The pun- 
ishment inflicted on the guilty inhabi- 
tants of the “ cities of the plain” was 
more tolerable, that is, less severe, ac- 
companied with less misery, more easily 
endured, than the judgment would be, 
which awaited them who should reject 
Jesus, and despise his gospel and its 
advocates. 1 For the land. That is, 
for the inhabitants of the land. ‘I Sod- 
om and Gomorrah. The destruction of 
these cities and the wickedness of their 
inhabitants are related, Gen. xix. 1—25. 
They were situated near the Dead Sea, 
or probably on the very place now coy- 
ered by that sea. It is said that the 
region round about furnishes geological 
evidence of the. manner in which they 
were destroyed: Admath and Zeboim, 
two neighboring cities, were over- 
whelmed by the same destruction. Fre- 
quent reference is made in the Scrip- 
tures, to this amazing display of divine 
justice. 2 Pet. ii. 6; Jude 7. T In 
the day of judgment, &c. “ That is, in 
the day of the destruction of the Jewish 
state, called the coming of the Son of 
man, ver. 23. The sense of this verse 
seems to be this; that, which formerly 
befell Sodom and Gomorrah, was more 
tolerable than what shall befall this city. 
That the day of judgment here men- 
tioned is to be thus understood, appears 
from what is said concerning Caperna- 
um, Matt. xi. 23, compared with ver. 
22, 24, of the same chapter.”—Pearce. 
“ Whoever shall witness the calamities 
which the contumacious Jews shall en- 
dure, on account of their rejection of the 

ospel, shall judge them to have suf- 
fered more severely than the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom; and the punishments 
of the latter to have been more mild, 
when compared with these.”— Wet- 
stein. “I assure you, the punishment 
or destruction that will light upon that 
city will be such, that the destruction 
of Sodom shall appear to have been 
more tolerable than that.”— Hammond. 
The interpretation given by the com- 
mentators forecited is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. 
ishment, which befell thie unbelieving 

10 


And, as matter of fact, the pun- 
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day of judgment, than for that city. 
16 §[ Behold, I send you forth 


Biiabod, elem ON) WE pane ee 
and ungodly Jews, greatly exceeded in 
severity that which the Sodomites en- 
dured. The latter were overwhelmed 
by sudden destruction, while the former 
endured a living death for a long period 
before the consummation of their de- 
struction. A similar comparison be- 
tween the punishment of Sodom and 
that which befell the Jews, at an earlier 
period of their history, was made by 
Jeremiah: “The punishment of the in- 
iquity of the daughter of my people is 
greater than the punishment of the sin 
of Sodom, that was overthrown as ina 
moment, and no hands stayed on her.” 
Lament. iv. 6. “ The day of judgment 
of Sodom {nd Gomorrah was the time 
in which the Lord destroyed them b 
fire and brimstone from the Lord out o 
heaven.”—Clarke. And the day of 
judgment to the Jews who rejected 
Christ was the time when their whole 
state, political and ecclesiastical, was 
overturned anddestroyed,and the people, 
having endured the severest miseries, 
were slain, or led away into captivity. 
16—39. This passage is supposed by 
some commentators to be misplaced ; 
but it is not doubted that the pokes 
itself is genuine. “It seems probable 
that what Matthew relates, from this 
place to the end of ver. 39, at least, was 
not spoken by Jesus at the time when 
he was sending forth his twelve apos- 
tles upon the short journey which they 
were to make through Judea. Mark, 
in ch. vi. 11, ends his account with what 
Jesus says in ver. 15, of this chapter. 
Luke likewise omits all which is here 
inserted by Matthew from ver. 14 on- 
ward. See Luke ix. 5. And indeed 
almost everything in this following part 
of Jesus’ speech (particularly what is 
said in ver. 23) seems to show that it 
was not spoken till a little before his 
crucifixion, where Mark (xiii. 9) and 
Luke (xxi. 12) seem more justly to have 
placed it.”—Fearce. It may be added, 
that there is no evidence that the apos- 
tles, while engaged in this mission, en- 
countered violent hostility, ver. 16; or 
were arraigned or punished by legal tri- 
bunals, ver. 17; stood before rulers, to 
testify against iniquity, ver. 18; were 
particularly hated, or in danger of mar- 
tyrdom, ver. 21, 22; or that they went 
beyond their commission to announce 
the approach of the kingdom of grace, 
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as sheep in the midst of wolves: 
be ye therefore wise as serpents, 
and harmless as doves. 

17 But beware of men: for they 


by declaring the So of Jesus, 
which had probably been already inti- 
mated to iueee ver. 27. All these 
things afterwards occurred ; but not dur- 
ing this mission. And I think it hard! 
reasonable to suppose our Lord would, 
at this time, caution them against dan- 
gers which he knew they would not en- 
cower. But, at whatever period of his 
mere e this language was addressed 
to his disciples, it is important, and de- 
serves serious consideration. 

16. As sheep in the midst of wolves. 
The bad are often denoted, ip figurative 
language, by rapacious animals ; and 
the good, by those which are harmless 
and inoffensive. By this expressive fig- 
ure, vur Lord forewarned his apostles 
what perils they must encounter. He 
would not have them indulge hopes of 
constant ease and prosperity, which he 
knew must be disappointed, but dis- 
tinctly pointed out the trials and tribu- 
lations which awaited his devoted fol- 
lowers, ver. 37,38. They were about 
to be exposed to the hostility and rage 
of wicked men. The Jews, stimulated 
by their leaders, would persecute, op- 
press, torture, and slay them. For all 
this they must be prepared. They were 
few in number, and could not repel their 
persecutors by force. Be ye there- 
Sore wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves. They were to combine the char- 
acteristics of the serpent, long the em- 
blem of wisdom, nti! 
emblem of purity and innocence. The 
wisdom, however, required of them, was 
not that craft and cunning which is 
sometimes dignified hy that name; but 
rather a spirit of prudence and caution, 
which should enable them to avoid un- 
necessary contests, and to escape from 
imminent perils. ‘While they honestly 
and fearlessly proclaimed the truth of 
God, they were to do so in a manner 
which would not needlessly exasperate 
their adversaries. And they were not 
to court persecution and martyrdom, but 
rather to use all proper exertions to 
avoid them, ver. 23. At the same time, 
they were to preserve the most unspot- 
ted innocence and moral purity. What- 
ever they suffered must be suffered for 
righteousness’ sake, if they would en- 


of the dove, the. 
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will deliver you up to the councils, 
and they will scourge you in their 
synagogues. 

18 And ye shall be brought be- 


joy spiritual peace. Matt, v. 10; 1 Pet. 
li. 20. 

17. But beware of men. That is, of 
those men before represented as wolves. 
Be on your guard against their hostility, 
whether open or secret. 1 Councils, 
pee this word, in ‘the ges els, 
generally denotes the great Sanhedrim, 
yet Lightfoot and others suppose, with 
much probability, that it means here 
the tribunals of three officers in each 
synagogue, who had power to judge of 
sundry offences, and to punish by scourg- 
ing. See note on Matt. v. 22. I Scourge. 
Beat with rods or thongs. By the Jew- 
ish law, the number of stripes, inflicted 
at one time, might not exceed forty. 
Deut. xxv. 2,3. In the synagogues. 
The sentences pronounced by the rulers 
of the synagogues were sometimes ex- 
ecuted in their presence; and in the syn- 
agogues. Matt. xxiii. 34; Acts xxii. 
19; xxvi. 11. 

18. Ye shall be brought before gov- 
ernors and kings, &e. At that time, 
to a superficial observer, it might seem 
improbable that a doctrine, advocated 
only by a few fishermen and others of 
like humble station, should ever attract 
the attention of rulers and kings. But 
Jesus foresaw and foretold the agitation 
which his doctrine would produce, and 
the violent means for its suppression, 
which would he adopted. And most 
signally was his prediction fulfilled. 
Acts v. 27; xii. 1—4; xxii. 30; xxiii. 
33; xxvi. 1, 30; 2 Tim. iv. 16. And 
history abundantly proves that, in suc- 
ceeding years, a multitude of like cases 
occurred. I For my sake. On account 
of your profession and advocacy of my 
gospel. 1 For a_ testimony against 
them and the Gentiles. “Rather, for a 
testimony unto them, as in Matt. viii. 4. 
The sense is, far the bearing witness to 
them of what ye have seen me do and 
heard me teach. Accordingly Peter tes- 
tified this to the Jews, in Acts iv, 9, and, 
v. 30, and Paul to the Gentiles, in Acts 
xxvi. 26."—Pearce. Their testimony 
was such as none could gainsay or re- 
sist. They attested matters of fact 
which they had seen and heard, and 
pledged their own lives for the truth of 
their testimony, This was a testimony 
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fore governors and kings for my 
‘sake, for a testimony against them 
and the Gentiles. 

19 But when they deliver you 
up, take no thought how or what 
ye shall speak, for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye 
shall speak. 

20 For it is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you. 


to rulers and Gentiles, because it was 
so satisfactory in its nature: It was a 
testimony against them, if they rejected 
it; because, though men may suffer 
martyrdom in devotion to an opinion, 
without proving that opinion correct, 
ic no man was ever known to surren- 

er his life in attestation of a fact al- 
leged to’be within his own knowledge, 
unless he knew his testimony was true. 

19. When thus brought before rulers, 
they were not to study speeches for the 
occasion. They were to speak the 
plain unvarnished truth, and trust in 
God for language to express that truth, 
and for grace to make it effectual. Un- 
learned as they were, and unaccustomed 
to stand in the presence of kings and 

overnors, they would naturally be con- 
ficed and embarrassed, unless they had 
assurance of divine assistance. Such 
assistance their Master assured them 
they shouldhave. And such assistance 
they evidently did have. When in the 
most imminent peril of life, and in 
presence of the most powerful and ex- 
alted among men, they spake with per- 
fect freedom and boldness. They spake 
in a manner, to make even governors 
tremble. Acts xxiv. 25. See also Acts 
v. 28, 33. It is impossible to account 
for the manner and effects of the apos- 
tles’ testimony, unless it be admitted 
that they sincerely believed they were 
speaking the truth, and were guided 
and sustained by the divine spirit. 

20. For it is not ye that speak, but, 
&c. It isnot so much ye who speak, 
as the divine spirit. A Hebraism, like 
that in Matt. ix. 12. The meaning is, 
the manner and success of your testi- 
mony will depend less on you than on 
your heavenly Father. 


21. This prediction, though appa- 
rently most improbable, was literally 
fulfilled. History records instances in 


which sectarian zeal and hate over- 
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21 And the brother shall deliver 
up the brother to death, and the 


| father the child: and the children 


shall rise up against ther parents, 
and cause them to be put to death. 

22 And ye shall be hated of all 
men for my name's sake: but he 
that endureth to the end shall be 
saved. 

23 But when they persecute you 
in this city, flee ye into another: 


powered the natural affections, and 
induced men to betray their relatives 
unto death. Even now, we may discern 
traces of the same spirit; for, some- 
times, a difference in religious opinion 
destroys the peace of a family, and 
fills its members with enmity towards 
each other. But such is not the spirit 
of that gospel which inculcates love 
towards God and love towards men. 

22. And ye shall be hated of all men 
Sor my name’s sake. You shall be 
objects of general hatred and reproach, 
on account of your devotion to me and 
my gospel. As their labors directl 
tended to the overthrow of both Jewis 
and heathen follies and superstitions, it 
was natural that they should be dis- 
liked and hated. Such has been the 
common lot of reformers. But he 
that endureth to the end shall be saved. 
The same phrase occurs, and in a sim- 
ilar connexion, Matt. xxiv. 13. The 
meaning is, that those who were firm 
and steadfast in their profession of the 
gospel, notwithstanding the hostility of 
the Jews, should be most likely to 
secure their temporal safety, and should 
escape that terrible calamity which 
was soon to befall the Jewish people. 
The word saved has frequent reference 
to deliverance from this impending 
destruction. “ He that endureth to the 
end of these days of persecution from 
the unbelieving Jews, shall be saved 
from the dreadful destruction coming on 
them.”— Whitby. . “Whoever shall 
constantly and steadfastly endure, shall 
be saved; for either their enemies shall 
abate their hostility, or, being over- 
come by the Romans, shall be unable 
longer to injure them.”— Wetstein. So 
also Pearce, Clarke, and Kenrick. See 
Selections, sect. xvii. 

23. But when they persecute you in 
this city, flee, &c. Although the dis- 
ciples were required to persevere in 
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for verily I say unto you, Ye shall 
not have gone over the cities of 
Israel till the Son of man be come. 

24 The disciple is not above Azs 
master, nor the servant above his 
lord. 

25 It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his master, and the 
servant as his lord: if they have 
their profession of Christianity, and to 
submit to the loss of life rather than 
prove recreant to the truth, yet they 
were equally required to use all proper 
means to preserve their lives. They 
were not to seek for persecution nor to 
court peril; but rather to avoid both, 
by retirement to other cities, where 
they might communicate their message 
to more willing ears, and continue to 
advance the great object in which they 
were engaged. Thus did the disciples, 
and with signal success. Acts viii. 1,4. 
7 Ye shall not have gone over the 
cities of Israel, &c. Ye shall not thus 
have visifed all the cities of Palestine; 
or, as others understand the word trans- 
lated gone orer, ye shall not have made 
an end, finished, or perfected, the in- 
struction and conversion of all the cities 
of Israel. I Z%ll the Son of man be 
come. The period referred to by the 
end, ver. 22, and Matt. xxiv. 14. The 
coming of the Son of man is a phrase 
eften denoting the remarkable mani- 
festation of divine power and justice in 
the destruction of the Jewish state and 
people j and that such is its meaning 
here, is allowed by the most judicious 
commentators. “Ye shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel, till the 
Son of man be come with his Roman 
army to destroy that nation, and to 
burn up their cities.” —Whithy. “ Be- 
fore they shall have gone over all the 
cities of Israel, that fatal destruction, 
or coming of the Son of man, shall be, 
and so shall supersede their further 
cruelty upon them, and withal involve 
all those who, to save themselves, shall 
deny and forsake Christ. See ver. 39, 
and Luke ix. 24."—Hammond. “Till 
the Son of man be come ; that is, in the 
destruction of the Jewish state. See 
Matt. xvi. 28.°—Pearce. “By the 
coming of the Son of man, that is, of 
Christ, is probably meant, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which happened 
ahout thirty [forty?] years after this 
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called the master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more shall 
they call them of his household? 

26 Fear them not therefore: for 
there is nothing covered, that shail 
not be revealed ; and hid, that shall 
not be known. 

27 What I tell you in darkness, 
that speak ye in light: and what 


was spoken. The words are often 
used in this sense. See Matt. xxiv. 
30; Mark xiii. 26 ; Luke xxi. 27, 32.°— 
Barnes. 

24. The disciple is not above, &c. 
That is, the disciples had no reason to 
expect hetter treatment than their Mas- 
ter received. 

25. They must be prepared to endure 
what their Lord endured. If he was 
persecuted, they must expect persecu- 


tion. If he was crucified, they must be 
ready for a violent death. 4 Beelze- 
bub. Sometimes called Beelzebul, a 


god of the Ekronites. 2 Kings i. 2. 
The word literally means god of Jlies ; 
but, in the language of the Jews, means 
god of filth. It was, with them, a 
term of bitter reproach and contempt, 
aud was applied to the object of their 
utmost detestation. Matt. xii. 24, 
They applied the same term, directl 

or by implication, to our Lord. An 

he forewarned his disciples that they 
must expect similar reproach and ob- 

uy. 

26. Fear them not, therefore. Or, 
as the phrase may be rendered, but fear 
them not. The reason follows :—% For 
there is nothing covered, &c. Either, 
Though the gospel seems now hidden, 
yet it shall hereafter be gloriously man- 
ifested to the world, and shall triumph 
over all the arts of its opposers; and 
thus your efforts in its Rebalf will 
finally be deemed honorable and bene- 
ficial; and though men now persecute 
you, posterity, enjoying the benefits 
resulting from your labors, shall bless 
you. Or, Though your motives be now 
misunderstood and misrepresented, and 
you be regarded as disturbers of the 
public peace, the truth shall finally 
appear, and you shall be honored as 
sincere and devoted disciples of the 
truth, and benefactors of the human 
race. So Whitby, and others. 

27. What I teil you in darkness, that 
speak ye in light. What I communi- 
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ye hear in the ear, that preach ye 
upon the house-tops. 


cate to you in private is designed for 
the peer good of men, and must be 
publicly proclaimed. Darkness often 
represents secrecy ; and light, publicity. 
‘I Inthe ear. “ Allusion is here made 
to the manner of the schools, where the 
doctor whispered out of the chair, into 
_ the ear of the interpreter; and he, with 
a loud voice, repeated to the whole 
school that which was spoken in the 
ear.”—Lightfoot. ‘I House-tops. The 
tops or roofs of the houses in Judea 
were flat, and were used for places of 
rest, meditation, prayer, and the like. 
Perhaps public addresses might some- 
times have been made from such a con- 
venient elevation; though I know not 
whether there be satisfactory proof of 
it. The meaning, however, is plain 
enough. Whatever I communicate to 
you, even in the most private manner, 
is to be proclaimed publicly. Jesus 
_had not, like some philosophers, one 
set of doctrines for ia disciples, and 
another for the world. His doctrines 
required no concealment. They were 
ure, and designed for the common 
enefit of men. They were therefore 
to be published openly. 

23. Fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul; 
but rather fear him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell. The 
parallel passage is Luke xii. 4,5. The 
word here translated soul is the same 
which is frequently and indeed generally 
translated fe. See Matt. ii. 20; xvi. 
25; Luke xiv. 26; John xili. 37; Acts 
xx. 24; and note on Matt. xvi. 26. 
The word translated hell is Gehenna, 

yéerve.) It occurs twelve times in 
the New Testament; Matt. v. 22, 29, 
30; x. 28; xviii. 9; xxiii. 15, 33; 
Mark ix. 43, 45, 47; Luke xii. 5; 
James iii. 6. See notes on Matt. v. 
22. 

An opinion has long prevailed in the 
Christian church, that our Lord de- 
signed, in this passage, to teach that 
God both can and wil] condemn some 
of his children to a state of endless 
misery, subjecting both soul and body 
to the “pains of hl forever.” To 
those who believe that God wills, pur- 
poses, and has promised, fo make all 
his children holy and happy, this 
opinion appears inconsistent with his 
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28 And fear not them which kill 
the body, but are not able to kill 


character and the spirit of his gospel, 
incompatible with the fulfilment of hte 
promises, and unwarranted by the con- 
text in which the passage occurs. For 
these and other reasons they reject it. 
But, doubtless, it is more easy to de- 
termine what is not, that what is, the 

recise import of these words of our 

ord. Various theories have been pro- 
posed, of which I shall give a brief 
sketch. 

1.) It has been said, that killing the 
body denotes the literal destruction of 
life, referred to in ver. 21; that the soul 
here means the mind; and that killing 
or destroying the soul denotes the de- 
struction of its moral life; which, if I 
rightly apprehend the author’s meaning, 
le considers synonymous with that 
death in sin, or moral death, mentioned 
Ezek. xviii. 20, Eph. ii. 1, Col. ii, 13. 
“The sense of the text is this: Fear 
not them which kill or destroy the 
body, that is, take away its natural life, 
but are not able to kill the mind, that is, 
take away its moral life; but rather fear 
him who is able to kill or destroy both 
body and mind, that is, take away both 
natural and moral life.” It is added,— 
“That Gehenna, rendered hell in the 
text, means, literally, valley of Hin- 
nom; that this valley was a place of 
great abominations, from causes that 
need not now be enumerated ; and that, 
figuratively, it was used to represent the 
awful calamities coming upon the Jews 
for their sins,—are facts that will not 
be disputed by those who have any con- 
siderable knowledge of the seriptural 
usage and application of Gehenna. It 
is in its figurative sense, that the term 
is used in the text.”"— Rev. W. E.. Man- 
ley, Ser. in “ Magazine and Advocate,” 
vol. x., pp. 145—148. 

(2.) It has been said, that Gehenna, 
literally meaning the valley of Hinnom, 
was made an einblem of the utter and 
irretrievable destruction of the Jewish 
nation. “From it there should be no 
return to national life, under the Mosaic 
dispensation. To represent this tre- 
mendous destruction, our Saviour em- 
ployed the words of the passage under 
consideration, as a warning to his apes- 
tles who were Jews. As such, the 
were exposed to it, in common wit 
their nation, There was no escape but 
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the soul: but rather fear him 
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which is able to destroy both soul 


by renouncing Judaism and all the tra- 
ditions of the Pharisees, and enibracing 
the gospel. Christ connected Gehenna 
with the destruction of soul and body, 
to convey to their minds an idea of its 
awfulness. It was to be such ‘great 
tribulation as was not since the begin- 
ning of the world to that time, no, nor 
ever shall be.’ The destruction of soul 
and body, or consuming the soul and 
body, or Citeg them, our Saviour used 
only as a common proverb of that day, 
sah which his disciples were evidently 
well acquainted, and by which they un- 
derstood, the total destruction of any 
nation to which it was applied. It was 
a proverb used in reference to nations or 
kingdoms, as bodies political or reli- 
gious, and not to individual beings.—As 
such, it was used by our Lord to his 
disciples, and he did not intend that the 
words ‘soul and body’ should be in- 
terpreted literally or, spiritually. He 
merely meant to impress upon their 
minds that, if they, for fear of men, 
apostatized, God was not only able, but 
would destroy them with the Jews, as a 
nation, in such a manner as men were 
not able to destroy them, as a church or 
body of believers under the care of their 
heavenly Father. In the former case, 
their destruction would be final and ir- 
retrievable. They would never again 
be restored to national Jife in their own 
land, nor enjoy the religion of Moses in 
their temple worship. But, in the lat- 
ter case, though men could put them to 
death with severest tortures, yet they 
could never exterminate his church, or 
that kingdom which it was his ‘ Father’s 
good pleasure to give them.’ It was 
built upon a rock, and the gates of hell 
could not prevail againstit. To use the 
proverb, they could not destroy it ‘ soul 
and body,’ or ‘root and branch.’ To 
prove that the phrase was proverbial, 
reference is made to Isa. x, 16—18, 
where Clarke explains “soul and hody ” 
to bea “ proverbial expression,” *“ mean- 
ing,” in the Hebrew, “ from the soul to 
the flesh;” and indicating a national 
calamity; Mala. iv. 1, &c.—Rev. J. B. 
Dods, in “ Trumpet,” vol. xii., p. 73. 
(3.) It has been said, that the mean- 
ing of our Lord may be thus expressed : 
“ And I say unto you, my friends, be not 
so much afraid of them who have power 
nr to scourge you in their synagogues, 
and to administer cruel tortures to your 


bodies, but have no authority to take 
your lives, as of that more extensive 
authority to which your brethren the 
Jews will deliver you, by bringing you 
before governors and kings; for this 
power can, after inflicting cruelties on 
your bodies, doom your lives and bodies. 
to be destroyed in Gehenna.” Accord- 
ing to this theory, the Roman power 
was the great object of fear; and the 
word translated kill is to be understood 
to indicate ¢orture, but not the destruc- 
tion of life. In confirmation, it is al- 
leged that the word sometimes has this 
signification, and that the power of the 
Roman government and the inability of 
the Jewish, to take away life, are well- 
known facts.—Rev. ia Ballou, on 
Luke xii. 4, 5, Univ. Expositor, IL, 
233—241. 

(4.) It has been said, that to Avl/, in 
this passage, means to forture, and that 
the Gehenna punishment indicates the 
dreadful judgment executed on the Jew- 
ish nation, "The disciples were encour- 
aged to believe that although men might 
scourge or torture their bodies, their 
lives should be protected until they 
should willingly suffer martyrdom in 
the cause of truth; and hence they had 
no occasion to fear men, “But if, for 
fear of men, the disciples should apos- 
tatize from the Christian cause, the 
would fall under that judgment of God, 
which, after killing or torturing the 
body, would cast into Gehenna,—would 
destroy both life and body in that ca- 
lamity which was called the punishment 
of Gehenna.—The judgment here refer- 
red to would be executed on the unbe- 
lieving Jews, and on the apostates from 
the Christian religion.”—ev. S. Coba, 
Ser. on Luke xii. 4, 5. 

_ (5.) It has been said, that “Christ 
intended, in the former clause, to guard 
his disciples against being deterred by 
the fear of those ‘ councils,’ ‘ governors, 
and kings,’ before whom he had just 
told them they might be arraigned, and 
who had power to put them indeed to 
death, but could do them no further 
harm: ‘Fear not them who kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul.’ ” 
In the second clause, “It was God 
whom the disciples were to fear; and 
this in consideration of his surpassing 
power. The infinite aupengeaty of his 
bowel is illustrated by the remark, that 

e is able, after he has killed, (Luke 
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and body in hell. 


xii. 5,) to cast into Gehenna; that is, to 
destroy, or utterly exterminate, not only 
the body, but the soul also, in those 
udgments that were expressed by Ge- 
enna, the most terrible and destructive 
eens that was known among the 
Jews.” We see no allusion here to the 
idea of endless misery, but rather to 
that of annihilation. it was a killin 
of beth soul and body; and the litera 
import at least of the expressions is, 
that it was a destruction of the one in 
the same sense as of the other. This, 
then, was what God had ‘ power,’ was 
‘able,’ to do.” Yet it by no means 
follows, that he would exercise that 
power. Matt. ii.9. ‘“ Thatit was the 
design of Christ, to lead his disciples 
to reverence the surpassing. power of 
God, which he thus ifostratet, and not 
to make them fear an actual destruction 
of their souls and bodies in Gehenna, 
seems evident from the words that im- 
mediately follow. For he proceeded to 
_ Show them that that power was con- 
stantly exerted in their behalf,—not 
against them. See the following ver- 
ses.”—Rev. H. Ballou, 2d, Univ. Ex- 
positor, 1V.,164—169. 

Either of the foregoing theories of 
interpretation, of which the last seems 
to be the most correct, is less liable to 
objection than any which embraces the 
idea of endless misery; and for the 
very plain reason, that neither of them 
stands directly opposed~to the revealed 
character of God, nor contradicts any 
of his promises; which is more than 
can be said in favor of the doctrine of 
endless misery, in any form whatever. 
1 John iv. 16; 1 Cor. ch. xv. 

A few words will close this long note. 
The allusion of Gehenna punishment, 
or destruction, has been sufficiently il- 
lustrated. It is with almost entire 
unanimity agreed, that Jesus alluded to 
something more dreadful than mere nat- 
ural death, by the destruction of soul 
and body. In determining what that 
more dreadful calamity was, it may not 
be necessary to inquire very curiously 
into the precise meaning of the word 
translated soul. For whether it mean 
the soul, or spirit, as either is generally 
understood, or only the principle of ani- 
mal life, the sense of the passage is not 
materially changed, if, as I believe is 
the fact, total destruction or final ex- 
tinction 1s indicated by the act which it 
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29 Are not two sparrows sold 


is asserted God has power to perform. 
It has been saneentalb that the destrue- 
tion of soul and body is a proverbial 
expression of the Hebrews to denote 
utter destruction. This, if true, seems 
to evince that only one great idea is 
conveyed by the phrase, and that we 
need not laboriously analyze its parts. 
And that it is a proverbial expression, 
is allowed by several commentators, 
who were undoubting believers in end- 
less misery. For example; Isa. x. 17, 
18, has been referred to; ‘“ And the 
light of Israel shall be for a fire, and 
his Holy One for a flame ; and it shall 
burn and devour his thorns and his bri- 
ers in one day; and shall consume the 
glory of his forest, and of his fruitful 
field, both son] and body;” &e. On 
this passage commentators have written 
thus: “The briers and thoms are the 
common people; the glory of his forest 
are the nobles, and those of highest rank 
and importance. See note on ch. ix. 
17, and compare Ezek. xx. 47. The 
fire of God’s wrath shall destroy them 
both great and small, it shall consume 
them from the soul to the flesh: a pro- 
verbial expression ; soul and body, as we 
say ; it shall consume them entirely and 
altogether. And the few that escape 
shall be looked upon as having escaped 
from the most imminent danger,” &c. 
—Lowth. 'The foregoing note is adopt- 
ed, word for word, by Clarke, who of 
course adds his testimony to its truth. 
The learned Gataker also vouches the 
same fact. ‘ Both souland body: Heb. 
From the soul and unto the flesh, as 
Jer. ix. 10, from the fowl and unto the 
beast, for both fowl and beast ; and Jer. 
1. 3, from man and beast, for both man 
and beast.—It is a proverbial speech, in- 
timating a total destruction of his army, 
not unlike those of head and tail, branch 
and. rush, ch. ix. 14; for the prophet 
returns here to the former similitude of 
a body, ver. 16, but he pursues it with 
a further amplification. It was lean- 
ness, or a consumption of flesh, that was 
there mentioned, as ch. xvii. 4, which 
may yet be without loss or danger of 
life ; bat here, vitals and all are wasted 
and consumed, as with fire; the very 
soul and spirit of this vast body, to- 
gether with the fut and flesh of it, 
1s utterly gone."—Assembly’s Annota- 
tions. So much may suffice to show 
the admitted fact, that the destructiou 
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for a farthing? and one of them 
shall not fall on the ground with- 
out your Father. 

30 But the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. 

31 Fear ye not therefore, ye are 
of more value than many sparrows. 

32 Whosoever therefore shall 


of soul and body was a proverbial 
phrase, indicating utter extinction or 
complete destruction. There is no good 
reason why it might not be as properly 
applied to individuals, as to nations ; or 
why it should not convey the same 
meaning in either case. With the use 
of this phrase, the disciples were famil- 
iar; for they were Jews. When there- 
fore our Lord used it, they would nat- 
urally understand it in its usual sense ; 
especially, as there is not one word in 
the context to indicate that he intended 
to apply it to a state of misery in the 
future world, but much to the contrary. 
Such destruction God was able to exe- 
cute ; men were not. 

29. T'wo sparrows. 
a small bird. It was used by the Jews 
for food. It was also the emblem of 
grief or sorrow. Ps.-cii. 7. I Far- 
thing. Equal te about three quarters 
of a cent. One of them shail not 
fall, &c. Though of such small appa- 
rent value, not one shall perish without 
the notice and permission of God. The 
argument is, if God watches over these 
inferior animals, you need not doubt his 
protecting care. 

30. The very hairs of your head are 
all numbered. Even the most trivial 
matters which concern your welfare are 
under the inspection of God. Youneed 
not therefore have any fear that he will 
be unmindful of your highest interests. 
“This is a proverbial expression, mean- 
ing that their safety is in the care of 
God’s. providence. See Luke xii. 7 
and Acts xxvii. 34."—Pearce. 

_ 31. Fear ye not, therefore, &c. That 
is, fear not the perils before mentioned, 
the persecutions, trials, sufferings, and 
danger of death; your Father is more 
powerful than all, and ye are of more 
value in his sight than sparrows. As 
he permits not a sparrow to perish 
except at the proper time, so he will 
preserve you so long as your earthly 
existence shall promote his glory, your 
happiness, or the general good. ‘This 
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confess me before men, him will I 
confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven. 

33 But whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also de- 
ny before my Father which is in 
heaven. s 

34 Think not that I am come to 


exhortation is utterly inconsistent with 
the idea that our Lord had just been 
attempting to terrify his disciples, by 
asserting that God would inflict on them 
the most horrible and endless curses, if 
they should fail in the performance of 
their duty. God is just, and will re- 
ward iniquity; but not in a manner 
inconsistent with that love which in- 
duced him, while we were yet sinners, 
to send his Son to die for us. Rom. y. 
8 


32, 33. Our Lord may be understood 
to refer exclusively to the consequences 
of faithfulness and unfaithfulness, on 
the part of his disciples whom he was 
then sending forth; or to speak more 
penerall, pone all disciples. The | 
anguage is equally true in both senses. 
Jesus will acknowledge before God, 
as true disciples, all those who ac- 
knowledge him to be Lord, before men. 
But he will not thus acknowledge, as 
honest disciples, those who, through 
fear of trials or obloquy, or because 
they love the praise of men more than 
the praise of God, deny or conceal their 
faith in him, and in his gospel. See 
note on Matt. vii. 23. That he did not 
intend to be understood, that all who 
denied him and were consequently de- 
nied by him, would thus incur endless 
misery, is evident from the fact, that he 
forgave Peter and restored him to the 
apostleship, though he had denied his 
Lord, even with profanity. Mark xiv. 
71. 

34. Think not that I am come, &c. 
Bya ea of a sen the immediate 
affect of our Lord’s ministry is put for 
its object or design. e was the 
Prince of peace; and his doctrine was 
the gospel of peace. Yet the immedi- 
ate effect of his ministry was contention 
and strife. Those who were converted 
to the truth, and filled with the spirit 
of the gospel, would gladly have been 
at peace with all men. But others 
would not beat peace with them. The 
utmost bitterness and deadly hostility 
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send peace on earth; I came not 
to send peace, but a sword. 

35 For I am come to set a man 
at variance against his father, and 
the daughter against her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law. 

36 And a man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household. 


were exhibited. Of this, our Lord gave 
seasonable warning. He taught his 
disciples, that they must not expect to 
find their pathway strewed with roses, 
and to be greeted by the smiles of all 
their countrymen. On the contrary, 
they would find themselves as shee 
among wolves. And those who shoul 
believe, through their testimony, would 
share similar dangers and sufferings. 
And, when this state of things should 
be witnessed, they must not be dis- 
couraged nor dismayed ; but rather press 
resolutely forward, hoping that, when 
the principles of the gospel should be 
generally known and understood, they 
would also be felt, and peace should 
dwell among men. “ He sent them to 
oppose the prevailing corruptions and 
prejudices of mankind; and whilst they 
declared war, for their part, against 
favorite lusts and inclinations, this could 
not fail, in return, to provoke the oppo- 
sition of those persons who were gov- 
erned and acted by them. From hence 
he foretold that they should not only be 
persecuted by the Jews, and delivered 
up to the synagogues,” &c.—Berriman. 
(Boyle’s Lect., iii., 679.) 

35, 36. I am come to set a man, &c. 
By the same figure of speech, our Lord 
declared that even the nearest relatives 
would engage in the unholy work of 
hatred and persecution. The same sen- 
timent is found in ver. 21. Families, 
which should be a paradise, would 
become a pandemonium. The place, 
which should be a sanctuary from the 
strife and contention of the world, would 
he full ef uproar and confusion. The 
smile of aflection would be converted 
into the frown of enmity, or the grin of 
malice. The arms, which should be 
freely extended 10 shield from danger, 
would be folded in heartless inhumanity, 
or be active in delivering their own flesh 
and blood to the tormentors. All this 
Jesus foresaw. And he chose that his 
- disciples should not be unprepared for 
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37 He that loveth father or mo- 
/ther more than me, is not worthy 
of me: and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me, is not 
worthy of me. 

38 And he that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is 
not worthy of me. 

39 He that findeth his life shall 


such a state of things. Yet he assured 
them that, while they served God and 
trusted in his love, they need not hesi- 
tate to encounter all these trials; and, 
as appears from the following as well 
as the foregoing verses, that they would 


actually escape still greater evils by 
enduring these. 

37. He that loveth father, &c. The 
general idea is, that no man can be a 
true disciple, unless he have a higher 
regard for Christ and his gospel than 
for any other person or thing. For the 
sake of this, he must be willing, if need 
be, to sacrifice his most dearly cher- 
ished hopes of earthly friendships and 

rofessions. _ While he continues to 
ove his kindred, he must cheerfully 
submit to be cast off, hated, and perse- 
cuted, by them, on account of his devo- 
tion to Christ. No one was worthy to 
be a disciple, unless he could do all 
this. y 

33. And he that taketh not his cross, 
&c. This probably refers to the fact, 
that, when a man was condemned to be 
crucified, he was ordinarily required to 
carry the cross, or at least the transverse 

art of it, to the place of execution. 
ohn xix. 17. The idea is, that none 
were accounted worthy of discipleship, 
unless they were prepared to encounter 
fearlessly all the perils which awaited 
them. ‘They must be ready to meet 
death. So to speak, they must take 
their lives in their hand, or bear their 
cross continually, in constant readiness 
to offer the one upon the other. Anda 
similar duty is required of all Chris- 
tians. They are not to seek opposition 
and court persecution; nor are they to 
incur the hatred of the ungodly unne- 
cessarily; neither were the apostles. 
But they are required to profess their 
faith in Christ and in his gospel; to 
bear a faithful testimony to the truth, as 
revealed through Jesus; and to obey 
his precepts. If, through fear of un- 
pleasant consequences, they fail to do 
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lose it; and he that loseth his life 
for my sake, shall find it. 

40 @| He that receiveth you, 
receiveth me; and he that receiy- 
-eth me, receiveth him that sent me. 

41 He that receiveth a prophet 
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in the name of a prophet, shall re- 
ceive a prophet’s reward ; and he 
that receiveth a righteous man in 
the name of a righteous man, shall 
receive a righteous man’s reward. 
42 And whosoever shall give to 


this, they cannot be regarded as true and 
faithful disciples. They do not imitate 
him, who, for our sake, literally endured 
the cross and despised the shame. 

39. Many have’ supposed the word 
life in this verse to be used in two 
senses ; and the meaning to be this: He 
who is anxious to save his temporal life 
shall lose eternal life; but he who is 
willing to lose his temporal life, for 
Christ’s sake, shall obtain eternal life ; 
in other words, He who is anxious to 
save his life shall lose his soul; but he 
who is willing to lose his life, shall 
save his soul, or obtain endless happi- 
ness. In proof of this double meaning 
of the word, Matt. viii. 22, is quoted: 
Let the-dead bury their dead. In my 
judgment, the cases are not similar. 
To make them so, the passage quoted 
must be read, Let the dead bury them- 
selves. If our Lord had said, He that 
Jindeth his life shall lose his life, &c., 
there would indeed be a similarity of 
expression, and the argument from one 
to the other would he allowable. Butin 
the original as well as in the transla- 
tion, the noun is not repeated, but the 
sronoun: He that findeth his life shall 
jose it; what? precisely what he finds, 
‘ or is anxious to preserve. The differ- 

ence between the two cases then is 

this; in Matt. viii. 22, the epithet dead 
is applied to two distinct subjects; 
those to be buried being manifestly dif- 
ferent from those who were to bury 
them. But in the present case, there 
is no evidence that diflerent subjects are 
indicated ; but the contrary is manifest 
from the grammatical construction. 

There is no reason, therefore, for sup- 
posing life to have a double sense, here, 
ulthough there is good and _ snificient 
reason for understanding dead in two 
different senses, in the other passage. 
The meaning is obvious, and plainly 
indieated and confirmed by the context. 
Our Lord assured his disciples that, 
even from prudential considerations, it 
- was for their interest to remain faithful, 

through all perils. For those who 
sought to avoid danger and save their 
lives, by disregarding his gospel and 


identifying themselves with the perse- 
cuting Jews, should be overwhelmed 
with them in the impending destruction 
of the nation, and thus lose what they 
were striving to preserve; but those 
who remained faithful, at the risk of 
losing their lives, should be mercifully 
preserved in that time of unparalleled 
tribulation, and thus secure what they 
seemed to have put in utmost jeopardy. 
So that, in fact, the course of conduct 
which might seem most conducive to 
safety was the most hazardous, and 
that which might seem most hazardous 
was most safe and prudent. The same 
interpretation, for substance, is given by 
Hammond. “This comfort, mean- 
while, ye have, that as he that useth 
any way of compliance with the perse- 
cutors, and so escapes their malice and 
saves his life, shalt spaid little by this, 
but be involved in the destruction which 
awaits them; so, on the other side, 
he that shall hazard the utmost, that he 
may stick close to me, shall be likely to 
fare best even in this world,” &c. See 
Selections, sect. xix. See also notes 
on Matt. xvi. 25, 26. 

40, 41. One general idea pervades 
these verses; whoever should receive 
with kindness and hospitably entertain 
the apostles, or teachers of religion, or 
good men, because they sustained such 
character, would manifest their approval 
of Christ and his gospel, and should 
certainly receive an appropriate reward. 
To receive the apostles was the same as 
to receive Christ, because they taught 
in his name and communicated his 
truth. Inlike manner, to receive Christ 
was to receive God, because he mani- 
fested the divine character and taught 
the truth of God. Heb. i. 3; John 
vii. 16, 17. 1 Prophet. A religious 
teacher. See note on Matt. vii. 15. 

42. Litile ones. That is, the apos- 
tles; so called, because they were hum- 
ble and despised by the world, com- 
paratively ignorant and not capable of 
exciting the applause of the populace. 
T Cup of cold water only, &e. That 
is, the hestowment upon them of even 
the smallest favor, because of their dis- 
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dtink unto one of these little ones, 
a cup of cold water only, in the 
name of a disciple, verily, I say 
unto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward. 


, CHAPTER XI. 


A ND it came to pass when Jesus 
had made an end of com- 
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manding his twelve disciples, he 
departed thence to teach and to 
preach in their cities. 

2 Now when John had heard in 
the prison the works of Christ, he. 
sent two of his disciples, 

3 And said unto him, Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look 
for another ? 


cipleship, should not go unrewarded. 
Favors may be granted on other con- 
siderations; and these have their re- 
ward. But deeds of kindness to a 
Christian, because he is a Christian, 
manifest a Christian spirit, and will 
receive a peculiar reward; for they are 
regarded as performed to Christ him- 
self, and afford evidence of an atfection- 
ate and obedient spirit. Matt. xxv. 
40. 


CHAPTER Xi.. 


1. Had made an end of command- 
ing. Had ended the instructions, cau- 
tions, and encouragements, which he 
gave the twelve apostles, preparatory 
to their first mission. 1 He departed 
thence. That is, from Capernaum, or 
its immediate vicinity. 1 Yo teach and 
to preach. He ees no duty upon his 
disciples, which he was not willing to 
share. He sent them forth to preach; 
he had already preached, and he now 
resumed the takes, He forewarned 
them that perils were to be encoun- 
tered, in this work; he did not shrink 
from those perils, nor seek to avoid 
them by remaining inactive; but he 
went forth single-handed, while they 
were sent “two and two;” yet he was 
not alone, for he enjoyed intimate com- 
munion with the Father. John. xvi. 
32. So on other occasions and in re- 


rd to other duties; he commanded_ 


disciples to be humble, and kind, 
and ready to perform even menial acts 
for the comfort of others; and he gave 
them an example by first washing their 
feet. John xili.15. He required them 
to forgive their enemies; and he prayed 
that even his murderers might be for- 

iven. Luke xxiii. 34. He exhorted 

is disciples to endure tribulation and 
even death, if necessary, for the ad- 
vancement of the truth, the establish- 
ment of righteousness, and the perma- 
nent benefit of mankind: in this, also, 
he gave them an example, so that they 


had only to follow his steps. 1 Pet. ii. 
21. 4 dn their cities. That is, the cities 
of Galilee, in the region of Capernaum. 
It does not appear that he entered Ju- 
dea at this time. 

_ 2—19. The same events are noticed 
in Luke vii. 18—35, with slight varia- 
tions. 

2. In the prison. John had been 
cast into prison by Herod, because he 
had faithfully and manfully borne testi- 
mony against the marriage of Herod 
with his brother’s wife. He was sub- 
sequently beheaded, at the instigation of 
that revengeful woman. Matt. xiv. 
3—12. I Works of Christ. The won- 
derful works of Jesus had been widely 
proclaimed. Even the prison-walls had 
not prevented John from hearing them 
mentioned. {I Sent two of his disciples. 
Various reasons have been assigned, 
why he sent them upon this mission. 
They may be reduced, however, to 
two; either of which, as will be seen, © 
was justifiable, and. in either case the 
reply of Jesus must have been satisfac- 
tory. (1.) It has been said, that John 
desired that his disciples might be con- 
firmed in the faith, which he himself 
entertained, that Jesus was the true 
Messiah. (2.) It has been said, that, 
for sundry reasons, John himself had 
doubts on this point, and sent his dis- 
ciples to obtain information which 
might remove those doubts. The for- 
mer reason appears more probable to 
me; for, having borne such recent and 
full testimony on this point, and having 
witnessed the sign before appointed by 
the spirit, John i. 33, by which he 
should know the character of Jesus, it 
is scarcely credible that he should now 
have doubts respecting his Messiah- 
ship. But his disciples had not the 
same means of forming an accurate 
judgment. John had doubtless in- 
structed them; yet he desired that they 
should see and_hear for themselves, so 
that they might not believe only on his 
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4 Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Go and shew John again 
those things which ye do hear and 
see: 


testimony, but have personal satisfac- 
tion. Thus would a stronger faith be 
begotten in their minds. See a some- 
what similar instance, John iv. 42. 

3. Art thou he that should come, &c. 
That is, art thou the Messiah, or the 
Christ? for the Messiah was often 
spoken of “eg the Jews as “ He that 
cometh.” Their question was in the 
current language of the Jews, and 
readily understood. The nation was 
in daily expectation of the appearance 
of Him of whom Moses and_ the 

rophets did write. John i. 45; vi. 14. 

e also Gen. xlix. 10; Isa. ix. 1—7; 
xi. 1—5; ch. liti.; lxi. 1--3; Dan. ix. 
24—27; Mal. iii. 1. 

4. Go and shew John, &c. As on 
other occasions, our Lord was circum- 
spect in his answer. He gave no 
opportunity to the watchful and envi- 
ous Pharisees to bring an accusation 
against him, Luke vi. 7, which would 
have been the consequence of distinctly 
asserting his Messiahship; nor did he 
thus excite the people to any tumultu- 
ous demonstrations on his behalf. John 
vi. 15. At the same time, while he 
avoided a direct answer, he directed 
the attention of John’s disciples to cer- 
tain facts which afforded sufficient evi- 
lence of his divine mission. He ap- 
pealed to his miracles ; and these, how- 
ever some who are wise in their own 
conceit may regard them, he considered 
to be proper and satisfactory proof that 
God sent him and was with him. John 
v. 36; x. 37,38; xv. 24. Nicodemus 
was wise enough to see, and honest 
enough to acknowledge, the force of 
this testimony. John iii. 2. And it 
was to this testimony that Jesus ap- 
Realed, when the message of John was 

elivered by his disciples. “Go and 
show John again those things which ye 
do hear and see.” Luke says that, while 
the messengers of John were present, 
“in that same hour he cured many of 
their infirmities, and plagues | of 
evil spirits ; and unto many that were 
blind he gave sight... Luke vii. 21. 
Such was the evidence to which Jesus 
called the attention of John’s messen- 
gers; so that whether they or their 


master had doubts concerning his Mes- | ence an 
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5 The blind receive their sight 
and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor 


siahship, they might possess the means 
of attaining firm faith. For although 
miracles had been performed by the 
prophets, none had performed so many, 
or under such circumstances, or wit 
such astonishing energy, as Jesus. 

5.- The blind receive their sight, &c. 
Matt. viii. 3; ix. 18—30. He did not 
name all his miracles; but these would 
serve as a sample. John’s disciples 
were well acquainted with the ancient 
prophecies. They knew that such 
miracles were foretold as proper to the 
Messiah. Isa. xxxv. 4—6. And Hed 
could easily draw the conclusion, whic 
Jesus designed they should, that he 
was the one who should come, and that 
another need not be looked for or ex- 

cted. Even the common people, who 

ad not enjoyed the benefit of John’s 
i ge instructions, were convinced 
this evidence, being such a remark- 
able fulfilment of prophecy. John vii. 
31; ix. 32,33; Matt. xii. 23. And he- 
cause the Pharisees wilfully closed 
their eyes, and would neither believe, 
nor suffer others to believe, if by slan- 
der and misrepresentation they could 
prevent it, Jesus pronounced them with- 
out excuse. John xv. 22—24. And 
the poor have the gospel preached to 
them. This was an additional charac- 
teristic of the Messiah. While the 
heathen philosophers and Jewish scribes 
eourted the rich and powerful, and 
despised the poor, and the Hebrew 
prophets had addressed chiefly those 
occupying high stations,—Jesus devo- 
ted himself with equal assiduity to rich 
and poor, to the honorable and to the 
despised. He acknowledged no dis- 
tinction among men, except that of 
moral character ; and even this distine- 
tion he labored to diminish, by purify- 
ing the hearts of the wicked, and wash- 
ing them from their sins, that all might 
become in character, as they already 
were by birth and preservation, the 
children of God. He taught the uni- 
versal paternity and love of God, the 
universal brotherhood of man, and la- 
bored for and promised the ultimate 
moral purity of all God’s children, and 
their en yaviens of their Father’s pres- 
smiles. Hence the Pharisees 
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have the gospel preached to them. 
6 And blessed is he whosoever 
- shall not be offended in me. 
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7 “| And as they departed, Je- 
sus began to say unto the multi- 
tudes concerning John, What went 


a 

derided and reviled him as the friend 
of publicans and sinners. His kind- 
hess to the poor, his labors on their 
behalf, and his gracious manifestation 
of the truth to them, are undeniable 
facts. From that class he selected his 
apostles; and among them were man 
of his choicest friends on earth. Such 
was foretold as the character of the 
Messiah. Isa. Ixi. 1. See Luke iv. 
18,19. To this fact, therefore, Jesus 
directed the attention of John’s dis- 
ciples, that they might know that the 
poor were actually receiving the bless- 
ing promised through the ministry of 
Him that should come. Would to God 
that all the professed disciples of Jesus 
might cultivate his spirit of compassion 
towards the poor, and imitate his exer- 
tions to instruct them in the things be- 
longing to their peace. 

6. Shall not be offended in me. Or, 
“To whom I shall not prove a stum- 
bling-block.”—Campbell. The original 
implies the stumbling or falling over 
some obstacle in the path. The mean- 
ing is, blessed is he who is not pre- 
vented from appreciating my true char- 
acter, in consequence of my humble 
appearance ; who shall not take offence, 
because I do not assume that high and 
lofty temporal station which he sup- 
poses to belong to the Messiah, and 
thus stumble at that stumbling stone; 
Rom. ix. 32, 33; but who shall be able 
to discern the Messiah by his works, 
though his outward appearance dis- 
appoint their expectations. It was not 
consistent with the purpose of Jesus, to 
announce his Messiahship in direct 
terms, at that early day; jest, perhaps, 
the rulers should either seize him he- 
fore the appointed time, or adopt other 
means to prevent him from accomplish- 
ing the work assigned him. — Indeed, 
when believers acknowledged their faith 
in him, he required them to preserve 
silence fora time. Matt. xvi. 20; xvii. 
9. But he continually exhibited the 
proofs of his Messiahship, by perform- 
ing the works proper to the Messiah. 
And hence very many became honest 
disciples, before the Pharisees and 
seribes, goaded to desperation, without 
excuse and almost without pretence, 
proc ued his nea The rulers 
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stumbled or were offended at his hum- 
ble appearance; would not acknowl- 
edge him as the Messiah; and received 
a terrible reward for their stubbornness. 
The common people avoided that 
stumbling-sténe; though they expected 
more of temporal display and pomp, yet 
they yielded their prejudices when they 
witnessed his works; they believed 
and acknowledged him to be the Mes- 
siah ; and they were blessed by approv- 
ing consciences, and by a deliverance 
from that horrible calamity which soon 
overwhelmed their unhappy country- 
men, And blessed are those now who 
credit the testimony to which Jesus 
appealed, and believe in him for his 
works’ sake. John x. 37, 38. 

7. As they departed, &c. When Je- 
sus would rebuke the ungodly, he ad- 
dressed them, that his language might 
he understood, and not lose its efficacy 
by being misrepresented by others. 
But when he uttered language of praise, 
it was often, as in the present case, m 
the absence of the person commended. 
He took this opportunity, immediately 
after the departure of John’s disciples, 
to bear a frank and manly testimony to 
the integrity and truth of the Bap- 
tist; and by a series of questions, pre- 
pared the multitude for his declaration © 
that John was worthy of full credit as 
a teacher, so far as his instructions ex- 
tended; and for the further declaration 
that the kingdom which John preached 
was even now at the doors, and that its 
doctrines and precepts were more glori- 
ous than its herald in the wilderness had 
fully comprehended, ‘1 What went ye 
out into the wilderness to see? _ Refer- 
ring to the time when Jerusalem, all 
Judea, and all that region, flocked to 
see and hear John, as he taught and 
baptized in the wilderness of Judea. 
Matt. iii. 5. WA reed shaken with the 
wind. Reeds or canes were abundant 
in the region of the Jordan. This was 
a plant which grew to a great height in 
proportion to its diameter, and was 
easily swayed to and fro by the wind. 
The bamboo is a species of reed. It 
was emblematical of a weak-minded, 
vacillating person, easily changed in 
opinion or purpose. A similar allusion 
is found, Eph. iv. 14. Possibly Jesus 
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ye out into the wilderness to see? 

A reed shaken with the wind ? 

_ 8 But what went ye out for to 
see? A man clothed in soft rai- 
ment? Behold, they that wear 


proposed this question, to counteract 
the impression which might be made 
on the multitude by the message of 
John, that he was wavering in his 
mind and undecided whether or not 
Jesus were the promised Messiah. The 
form of the question, and the manner 
of its connexion with the context, are 
such as to imply a decided negative 
answer. Asif he had said, The man 
whom you saw in the wilderness is not 
one of a yielding, flexible spirit, dis- 
heartened by slight difficulties, and 
ready to renounce his faith, because 
some of God’s ways are mysterious ; 
put the contrary in every respect. 

8. Soft raiment. Voluptuous and 
effeminate persons were accustomed to 
wear very fine, soft garments, made of 
linen or other delicate materials. Such 
persons were found, and such garments 
worn, as our Lord intimates, in pala- 
ces, in the dwellings of the rich. From 
persons of this class, firmness in the 
midst of trials, or courage to endure 
privation and want, could not be ex- 
pected. But such was not John. His 
raiment was a coarse manufacture of 
camel’s hair, and it was bound about 
his loins by a leathern girdle; his food 
also was of corresponding quality, 
plain, coarse, and not adapted to grat- 
ify a vitiated appetite. Such a man 
would not be easily shaken. The 
storms of adversity would not move 
him; nor would he th driven to desper- 
ation by imprisonment or_ suffering. 
It must not he supposed that he 
doubted the providence of God, or the 
truth of his own mission, even though 
he sent to inquire whether Jesus were 
he that should come. His whole char- 
acter and former habits of life forbade 
the conclusion that he had become 
doubtful and impatient, on account of 
his embarrassments, or that he medi- 
tated a renunciation of the truth he 
had proclaimed in the name of the 
Lord. 

9. Aprophet? yea, 1 say unto you, 
and more than a prophet. The word 
prophet seems here to signify both a 
religious teacher, and a foreteller of 
f ture events. Such, at least, was the 
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soft clothing are in kings’ houses. 
9 But what went ye out for to 

see? A prophet? yea, I say unto 

you, and more than a prophet. _ 
10 For this is he of whom it is 


character of John. He foretold the 
near approach of the reign of grace, or 
kingdom of the Messiah; and he also 
taught the necessity of faith in Him 
who was approaching, repentance of 
sin, and the practice of virtue. Luke 
iii. 3—14. John was more than an 
ordinary prophet. The Jews them- 
selves Let assigned different degrees 
of eminence to the prophets; esteem- 
ing those most hi avored of God, 
who had most clearly perceived and 
most distinctly announced the character 
and offices of the Messiah. According 
to this rule, John was more eminent 
than any other. Not only was he him- 
self a subject of prophecy, but he was 
the herald of Christ, predicted his im- 
mediate approach, witnessed his com- 
ing, and inducted him into office; at 
the completion of which service, he 
witnessed the descent of the heavenly 
spirit, and heard the divine declaration, 
by which he was assured beyond doubt 
that the Son of God had come, who 
should baptize with the Holy Ghost, 
and take away the sin of the world. 
John i. 29—34. Such was John. His 
instructions and predictions, therefore 
were worthy of full confidence an 

belief. And though persecuted, like 
the prophets that were before him, it 
need not be feared that he would aban- 
don his confidence in God, or doubt the 
fulfilment of all which the spirit of 
truth had uttered through his lips. Even 
though he might not fully understand 
the reason why Jesus forbore to declare 
his Messiahship, in words, yet, witness- 
ing his works, he remained steadfast in 
faith, and had sent his disciples in 
order that they might attain renewed 
and increased confidence and assur- 
ance, 

10. For this is he of whom it is 
written, &c. The quotation is from 
Mal. iii. 1. “A similar prediction 1s 
found in Isa. xl. 3, and applied by John 
to himself, John i. 23, ond by the evan- 
gelist to John, Matt. iii. 3. The Jews 
confidently expected that the advent of 
the Messiah would he heralded or 
announced by an eminent messenger. 
And Jesus here assures the multitude 
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-written, Behold, I send my mes- 
senger before thy face, which shall 
‘ prepare thy way before thee. 

11 Verily, I say unto you, 
Among them that are born of wo- 
men, there hath not risen a greater 
than, John the Baptist: notwith- 
standing, he that is least in the 
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gy hes of heaven, is greater than 
ey 

12 And from the days of John 
the Baptist, until now, the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force. 

13 For all the prophets and the 
law prophesied until John. 


that this prediction was already ful- | greater than the other prophets. They 
filled, and the. expected messenger had | enjoyed greater privileges and advan- 


appeared in the person of John, whom | tages. 


they had seen, and by whom, probably, 
many of them had been baptized. He 
did not openly and plainly announce 
himself as the Messiah; but he called 
their attention to a very important fact, 
which, in connexion with his works, 
would naturally remove their doubts on 
the subject. See note on ver. 14, 
SI Prepare thy way before thee. That 
is, to prepare the minds of the people 
for his approach; to arouse them from 
their slumbers; to assure them that 
the promised Deliverer was at hand; 
to persuade them to abandon their sin- 
ful habits, that they might readily hear 
and embrace the laws of righteousness 
which the Messiah would promulgate. 
See note on Matt. iii. 3. 

11. Among them that are born of 
women, &c. That is, among men. The 
phrase is emphatic. The meaning is, 
there never was a man more highly 
favored and distinguished than John. 
He was more than a prophet, or greater 
than any of the prophets. Some of the 
reasons why John appears greater or 
more eminent than any of his predeces- 
sors are mentioned in the note on ver. 
9. I He that is least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he. Surely 
not in office and dignity; and not 
necessarily in holiness of character. 
The meaning seems to be this; those 
who entered the kingdom of heaven, by 
becoming true disciples, enjoyed greater 
privileges than John, because they wit- 
nessed not only the miracles of Jesus, 
but his manner of life generally, in 
which his divine character was mani- 
fested, and listened to the oracles of 
truth, the precepts of righteousness and 
true holiness, the exceeding great and 
precious promises, the “ gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth.” 
Luke iv. 22. Hence they, even the 
humblest of them, were greater than 
John, dn the same sense that he was 
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Our Lord seems to refer to the 
same fact, Matt. xiii. 16, 17. 

12. From the days of John, &c. 
That is, from the time when John 
commenced preaching in the wilder- 
ness. QI The kingdom of heaven suf- 
Sereth violence, Ke Or, is invaded. 
Allusion is here made to the manner 
in which hostile troops rushed upon a 
besieged city, or pressed into it when 
taken. The meaning is, that since the 
time when John announced the com-~ 
mencement of the reign of grace, or the 
kingdom of heaven, there had been 
great excitement among the people, 
who had rushed in crowds to obtain its 
privileges and advantages. Many. 
doubtless, were hoping for temporal 
honors and possessions, in consequence 
of thus ei professing regard for this 
kingdom, and welcoming its establish- 
ment. Others probably attached them- 
selves to Jesus, in hope of religious 
instruction and improvement. There 
is no evidence, however, that any fully 
understood his character, at the first; 
even the apostles, notwithstanding his 
instructions, remained imperfect in this 
knowledge, until after his ascension. 
But, for some reason, and under the 
influence of some motive, vast multi- 
tudes were in almost perpetual attend- 
ance on Jesus, even as they had 
swarmed around John, that they might 
know more concerning the kingdom of 
heaven. See Matt. iv. 25; v. 1; vin. 
1,34; ix. 8,36; xi. 7. “There is no 
allusion here to the manner in which 
individual sinners seek salvation; but 
it is a simple record of the fact, that 
multitudes had thronged around him 
and John to hear the gospel.”— Barnes. 

13. For all the prophets and the lao 

rophesied until John. By the law is 
ieee meant the five hooks of Moses; 
by the prophets, the prophetical books. 
The writings are put for the authors. 
The meaning is, that a change had been 
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14 And if ye will receive it, this 
is Elias which was for to come. 


made in the method of instruction and 
religious culture. The law and the 
prophets, or the Mosaic dispensation, 
gaye place toa new and more glorious 
dispensation, when the kingdom of 
geaven commenced, which was an- 
nounced by John. Allusion is made to 
the work for which the law was de- 
signed, implying a sufficient reason 
why it should he superseded in its au- 
thority by the laws of the new king- 
dom, in Gal. iii. 24, 25. ’ 

14. And if ye will receive it. This 
expression indicates that what follows 
did not correspond with the hopes and 
expectations of the hearers; that a fact 
was about to be announced, which 
would be difficult to receive, or 
credit, or even fully to comprehend. 
{ This is Elias, which was for to come. 
Elias (or Elijah, see note on Matt. i. 
2,) was a prophet of great renown, 
whose departure from this world was 
eminently signalized. His history is 
recorded at length in the two books of 
the Kings. Malachi, the last of the 
old prophets, had foretold that the 


Messiah should be preceded by Elijah, 


as a herald to announce his approach 
and prepare his way. Mal. iv. 5, 6. 
This prediction the Jews understood 
literally; and they expected that not 
only one having the spirit and power of 
Elijah, but Elijah im person, would 
yo to usher in the glorious reign 
of the Messiah. They seem also to 
have expected that Jeremiah, and per- 
haps other prophets, would reappear, at 
the Messiah’s advent. Matt. xvi. 14; 
Luke ix. 7, 8. Jesus here assures them 
that the prediction, in its spirit and true 
meaning, was already fulfilled. John 
the Baptist, endued with a spirit and 
power like Elijah'’s, had appeared, and 
erformed the Jabor foretold of him. 
t was difficult for the Jews to over- 
come their expectations of a literal 
coming of Elijah, and to understand 
how the prophecy could be fulfilled in 
another person. “To this difficulty our 
Lord alluded, saying, if ye will receive 
it; or, if ye can comprehend and credit 
it. Many were unable to understand 
the matter. Indeed a subsequent ac- 
count indicates that the disciples them- 
selves did not understand it. Matt. 
xvii. 1O—13. But they at last under- 


profound meditation. 
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15 He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 


the Elias of the prediction. When John 
declared that he was not Elias, John i. 
21, he doubtless spake according to 
their literal understanding of the proph- 
ecy, meaning that he was not the iden- 
tical Elijah who formerly lived, but not 
denying that he came in the spirit and 
power of Elijah. Luke 1. 17. 

Jesus seems to have had a double 
object in thus asserting that John the 
Baptist was Elias, or the person fore- 
told as the forerunner of the Messiah. 
(1.) He thereby added his testimony to 
the dignity and authority of John’s 
mission, and confirmed the faith of the 
people in him as a prophet and teacher 
of truth. (2.) He furnished them an 
additional reason for believing in him- 
self as the true Messiah; for, in addi- 
tion to the evidence resulting from his 
miracles and his dispensation of the 
gospel to the poor, to which he had 
already called their attention as charac- 
teristics of the Messiah, he now assured 
them that the expected forerunner had 
appeared. Thus, while he refrained, 
for prudential reasons, from a plain and 

sitive declaration that he was the 

Tessiah, he presented abundant evi- 
dence of the fact, from which both 
friends and enemies might draw their 
own conclusions. And blessed were 
they who were not prevented from 
believing, by the want of an exact cor- 
respondence between their expectations 
and the existing state of facts. 

15. He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. A proverbial expression, used by 
our Lord, indicating that what he had 
said was worthy of fixed attention and 
It is observable 
that he never uses this proverb in appli- 
cation to his instructions which were 
expressed in plain and literal terms; 
but it is used in connexion with instrue- 
tions delivered in figurative or prophetic 
language. Matt. xiii. 9,43; Mark iv. 
23; vil. 16; Luke xiv. 35. In this 
ease, he had declared John to be Elias, 
not ered but figuratively. He cau- 
tioned his hearers to meditate on what 
he had said, and to endeavor to compre- 
hend and believe his testimony; and, 
moreover to consider the natural con- 
nexion between John as Elias, and him- 
selfas the Messiah. Let him, who has 
sagacity to discover the important 


stood that John the Baptist was truly | truths contained in my words, See that 
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16 4 But whereunto shall I} We have mourned unto you, and 


liken this generation? 
unto children sitting in the markets, 
and calling unto their fellows, 

17 And saying, We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced ; 


he donot fail, by inattention or negli- 
gence, to derive that instruction and 
profit they are designed to communi- 
cate. 

16. In this verse and the three suc- 
ceeding, Jesus refers to the melancholy 
fact, that notwithstanding he and John 
had exhibited sufficient proof that they 
were divinely*commissioned instructors, 
yet the people of that generation had 
uot fuliy believed in either; but while 
they flockéd to hear both, and were 
striving to secure places in the king- 
dom, they withheld a full and hearty 
belief,—and that too on the most frivo- 
lous pretences. Their objections were 
inconsistent and contradictory, mani- 
fésting a disposition not to be satisfied 
. with anything; at least, with anything 
short of an exact and literal conformity 
to their own prejudices. % Like unto 
children, &e. The Jews are here com- 
pared, not to the children who called to 
their fellows, but to them who were 
called, yet obstinately, or sullenly, or 
perversely, refused to join in the pro- 
posed amusements. They would nei- 
ther dance to the lively music of their 
companions, nor mourn in unison with 
their songs of lamentation. To such 
children, the Jews were compared, who 
manifested such an unwillingness to be 
satisfied with the character of our Lord 
or of his forerunner. 

17. We have piped unto you, and ye 
have not ene i 1. At Jewish wed- 
dings, “about evening, the bridegroom 
clothed in the festival robe, attended 
with a company of young men of about 
the same age, and cheered with songs 
and instrumental music, conducted from 
her father’s house the bride, who was in 
like manner surrounded with virgins of 
her own age, to his father’s house.” 
And at funerals, ‘the mourners, who 
followed the bier, poured forth the 
anguish of their hearts in lamentable 
wails ; and what rendered the ceremony 
still more affecting, there were eulogists 
and musicians in attendance, who deep- 
ened the sympathetic feelings of the 
occasion, by a rehearsal of the virtues 
of the departed, and by the accompani- 


| 


It is like | ye have not lamented. 


18 For John came neither eating 
nor drinking, and they say, He 
hath a devil. 

19 The Son of man came eating 


ment of melancholy sounds.”—Jahn. 
It is generally supposed, and probably 
with truth, that the children Were accus- 
tomed to imitate the ceremonies usual 
on festive or funeral occasions; to play 
on pipes, a species of musical instru- 
ment then in use, dancing to the music, 
or to sing mournful songs, and utter the 
usual language of lamentation; that, 
sometimes, when some desired thus to 
imitate a festival or a funeral, others 
would be unsocial or sullen, and refuse 
to join in the pastime; and that to this 
circumstance our Lord alluded in the 
text. He declared that the Jews were 
as unwilling to be pleased as such un- 
social children; that when John came, 
living in the most abstemious manner, 
they were dissatisfied, and said he had 
a demon; and when Christ came, adopt- 
ing the manner of living usual among 
the Jews, as to food, thee were still 
dissatisfied, and called him gluttonous 
and a wine-bibber. Thus they resem- 
bled those children who would neither 
dance when their associates piped, nor 
lament when they mourned, or rather 
when they sung mournful songs. 

18. John came neither eating nor 
drinking. We are not to understand 
that he abstained entirely from food or 
drink; but that he was abstemious in 
his diet. Luke records the language 
more fully, and according to his record, 
the idea is perfectly plain: “John the 
Baptist came neither eating bread, nor 
drinking wine.” Luke vii. 33. And 
Matthew describes the kind of food on 
which he subsisted, namely, “locusts 
and wild honey.” Matt. ii. 4. And 
because he was thus singular in his 
habits of life, the Jews professed to 
consider him insane, and said he had a 
devil, or demon, as the word should be 
translated. See note on Mark ch. vy. 
This was a somewhat favorite method 
among the Jews of accounting for con- 
duct which they disliked, or of destroy- 
ing the reputation of those who bore 
testimony against their ungodliness. 
More than once, they brought this rail- 
ing accusation against our Lord him- 
self, John vii. 20; viii. 48; x. 20, 21. 
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and drinking, and they say, Be- 
hold, aman gluttonous, and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners. But Wisdom is justified 
of her children. 

»20 4 Then began he to upbraid 


19. The Son of man came eating and 
drinking. He conformed to the usages 
of society, (except that he kept no 
fasts, Matt. ix. 14, 15,) in regard to 
food, and ate whatever was placed before 
him; and did not hesitate to sit at 
meals with publicans and those who 
were stigmatized as sinners. ‘And they 
were dissatisfied with his conduct, as 
well as with that of John. They perhaps 
regarded it as a reproof of their exclu- 
siveness in their intercourse with man- 
kind, and of their formality in observing 
so many stated fasts. But, whatever 
was the reason, they took occasion to 


calumniate him in respect to meats and’ 


drinks, and represented him as given to 
excess and luxury, and as courting the 
society of the vicious and depraved. 
1 Behold a man gluttonous. That is, 
indulging to excess in eating. This is 
a species of intemperance which has 
destroyed the health and lives of many, 
and eiok all should carefully avoid ; 
but of which our Lord was not guilty. 
The charge was as unfounded, as was 
that against John. 1A wine-bibber. 
One given to the use of wine ; one who 
is fond of wine, and in the constant habit 
of usingit. The word generally denotes 
such as use wine to intoxication. From 
this vice, which has ruined multitudes, 
our Lord was certainly free. That he 
occasionally used the common wine of 
Palestine, is indeed probable. It was 
the usual drink of the people. But 
there is no evidence that it was fer- 
mented, or had any intoxicating quality. 
His practice, in this respect, affords not 
the slightest excuse to those who drink 
what is called wine, in the present day ; 
much of which contains not a particle 
of the juice of the grape, but is a vil- 
lanous compound of noxious and poi- 
sonous drugs, and these adulterated 
with alcohol. And even that which 
contains the true juice of the grape is so 
strongly enforced with brandy, or aleo- 
hol in some other form, that its use 
endangers health and life. Such wine 
our Lord never tasted. We might 
plead his example as well for eating 
tainted and unwholesome meat, because 
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the cities wherein most of his 
mighty works were done, because 
they repented not. 

21 Wo unto thee, Chorazin! 
wo unto thee, Bethsaida! for if 
the mighty works which were done 


he ate meat, as for drinking drugged 
and poisonous wine, because he drank 
wine. There was, to he sure, a way of 
mixing wine, anciently practised, hy 
which it became intoxicating in its 
character. And the effect of using it 
is forcibly and graphically described. 
Prov. xxili. 29—32. But there is not 
the slightest evidence that our Lord 
ever drank such wine. There is evi- 
dence, however, that when a x ie 
draught of this kind was offered him, at 
his crucifixion, which was often admin- 
istered to render men less sensible to 
the horrible sufferings attending such a 
death,*he refused it. Mark xv. 23. 
| Wisdom is justified of her children. 
Rather, by her children. The children 
of wisdom are the wise, as children of 
transgression are transgressors. Isa. 
lvii. 4. Though the scribes and Phari- 
sees reviled both Jesus and Jehu, and 
represented their conduct as betokening 
insanity or a corrupt disposition, yet the 
wise would view the matter differently, 
and acknowledge that each conducted 
Propeds. As it was the mission of 

ohn, to arouse the people from their 
slumbers, and direct their attention to 
the approaching Messiah, it was well 
that he should follow the example of the 
ancient prophets, as to his garb and 
manner of life. As it was the mission 
of Jesus, to instruct men; to impress 
upon their minds those lessons of truth 
which were essential to their present 
well being; to excite their love to God 
and man, by convincing them: that God 
was their Father and Fiend; and man- 
kind their brethren; and to give them 
assurance of final and entire purification 
from all iniquity; it was well that he 
should alopt those habits of life, which 
would give him free access to those 
whom he desired to instruct and bless. 

20. Upbraid. Reprove, or rebuke. 
Cities. That is, the people of those 
cities. 1 Mighty works. Miracles. . 
Most of his miracles, hitherto, had been 
wrought in the region round about the 
sea of Galilee. These were of such a 
character as clearly to indicate his Mes- 
siahship. Yet they resisted the force 
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in you had been done in Tyre and 


of this evidence; they remained in un- 
belief; the neither profited by his les- 
sons of righteousness, nor brought forth 
the fruits of repentance. This state of 
things, our Lord foresaw, would contin- 
ue, until'the whole Jewish nation should 
fill wp the measure of their iniquity, by 
their conduct towards him, and should 
sink beneath the weight of those terri- 
ble judgments which were then hanging 
over their heads. Of those judgments, 
these impenitent cities would be par- 
takers; and such were the judgments 
to which he refers, in the subsequent 
yerses, when addressing the cities par- 
ticularly, and comparing their conduct 
and fate with ancient examples. 

21. Woe wito thee. “ Woe is unto 
thee,” would perhaps better express the 
sense. It is not to be understood as a 
denunciation of woe, much less as an 
imprecation ; but simply as a declara- 
tion of warning. See Matt. xxiv. 19. 
* As the Son of man came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them; he came 
not to curse but to bless us, hy turning 
away every one of us from his iniqui- 
ties. The words which proceeded out 
of kis mouth were, in every sense, justly 
denominated full of grace. His exam- 
ple was perfectly conformable to_his 
instructions ; and I will venture to affirm 
that, the more narrowly we examine his 
discourses, the more we shall be con- 
vinced that nothing he ever uttered 
against any living being, if candidly 
interpreted, will be found to bear any 
affinity to an imprecation.”—Campbell. 
I Chorazin, Belhsaida. These were 
cities in and near which Jesus had per- 
formed many miracles. The inhabi- 
tants, like those of Jerusalem after- 
wards, rejected this testimony, to their 
own destruction. Jesus foretold the 
approaching calamity: and, in due time, 
it came. So complete was the destruc- 
tion, that, though these cities are known 
to have been situated near the sea of 
Galilee, the precise spot of their loca- 
tion cannot now be found. T Tyre and 
Sidon. Tyre was “a famous city of 
Pheenicia, allotted to the tribe of Asher, 
with other maritime cities of the same 
coast; Josh. xix. 29; but it does not 
appear that the Asherites ever drove out 
ft Canaanites.” It was situated on 
the shore of the Mediterranean, in the 
westerly part of Palestine. It was pro- 
verbial for the wickedness of its inhab- 
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Sidon, they would have repented 


itants, against whom the ancient proph- 
ets denounced severe judgments. Isa. 
xxii. ; Ezk. ch. xxvi., xxvii. It was 
destroyed by the Chaldeans, about B. 
C. 573. “Its destruction then must 
have been entire; all the inhabitants 
were put to the sword, or led into cap- 
tivity, the walls were razed to the 
ground, and it was made a terror and a 
desolation.” It was subsequently re- 
built ; and, though frequently besieged 
and taken, it continued to exist in the 
time of our Saviour. There were some 
disciples there, when Paul visited the 
place. Acts xxi. 3,4. It continues in 
existence even now, though in a state 
of weakness and poverty. Sidon was 
also a Phenician city, about twenty 
miles northerly from Tyre, on the shore 
of the Mediterranean. This also was 
allotted to Asher, but that tribe never 
obtained actual possession of it. Judg. 
i. 31. “The Sidonians continued long 
under their own government and kings, 
though sometimes tributary to the kings 
of Tyre. en were subdued, succes- 
sively, by the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Selucide, and Romans, the latter of 
whom deprived them of their freedom.” 
Sidon still exists, but in a degraded 
state. Both Tyre and Sidon, their for- 
mer magnificence, their sinfulness and 
destruction, were well known to the 
Jews; the comparison, therefore, they 
could easily understand. Jf the 
mighty works, &c. If the prophetic 
denunciations against these cities had 
been accompanied by such mighty 
works or miracles as Jesus wrought, 
the inhabitants would not have been so 
stupid or so stubborn as the Jews; but 
would have repented and.reformed, and 
thus averted the calamity which oyver- 
whelmed them. { Jn sackcloth and 
ashes. Sackcloth is a very coarse arti- 
cle, commonly made of hair. The Jews 
were accustomed to wear it in seasons 
of calamity and distress. It thus be- 
came an emblem of mourning. They 
also cast ashes upon their heads, as a 
manifestation of grief. The meaning 
of the phrase here is, that they would 
have repented, with indications of deep 
and extreme sorrow for their sins. So 
much more stubborn were the Jews than 
even the heathen, that they were un- 
moved by what would have aroused the 
heathen, and Jed them to repentance. 
| It was so in apostolic times; msomuch 
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long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 

22 But I say unto Bh It shall 
be more tolerable for Tyre and Si- 
don at the day of judgment, than 
for you. 


CMe eee ene he ig ee ke 
that Paul and others, having vainly en- 
deavored to convert the Jews, turned to 
the Gentiles, among whom they met a 
more cordial reception. Acts xiil. 42, 
46. And even to this day, no class of 
men more stubbornly resist the gospel 
than the Jews. 

22. Jt shall be more tolerable, &c. 
“See note on Matt. x. 15. The meaning 
is, that the calamities about to befall 
Bethsaida and Chorazin would be more 
severe than those which formerly befell 
Tyre and Sidon. 

23. Capernaum. The city in which 
Jesus had generally dwelt, after leaving 
Nazareth, and in which some of his 
mightiest miracles had been wrought. 
Here he healed the paralytic, opened the 
eyes of the blind, cast out devils, and 
raised the dead. See ch, ix. He ad- 
dresses this city the more particularly, 
because its privileges had been unusu- 
ally great. Which art exalted unto 
heaven. That is, in regard to privi- 
leges. Besides the temporal prosperity 
enjoyed By this city, it was the resi- 
dence of Jesus, an enigred eculiar 
advantages of a spiritual kind. ‘I Shaié 
be brought down to hell, “This does 
not mean that all the people should go 
to hell; but that the city, which had 
flourished so prosperously, should lose 
its prosperity, and occupy the Jowest 
place among cities. The word hell is 
used here, not to denote a place of 
punishment in the future world, but a 
state of desolation and destruction as a 
city.’°—Barnes. “Brought down to 
hell; that is, to the grave; it means, 
thou shalt be quite ruined and destroy- 
ed. So it was, in the wars of the Jews 
with the Romans, and there are now no 
footsteps remaining of it, nor of Beth- 
saida or Chorazin.”—Pearce. “ What 
is said in this and the following verse, 
concerning a calamity which the city 
should suffer, has manifest relation to a 
peaiahment to he endured in the present 

ife.’— Welstein. 'To the same effect, 
Hammond, Whitby, and several others. 
See Selections, sect. xx. 

It should be observed, that the word, 
here translated hell, is not Gehenna, 
(yéerva,) but Hades, (iys,) a word of 
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23 And thou, Capernaum, which 
art exalted unto heaven, shalt be 
brought down to hell: for if the 
mighty works which have been 
done in thee, had been done in 


very different signification. It occurs 
eleven times in the New Testament. 
Matt. xi. 23; xvi. 18; Luke x. 15 ; xvi. 
23; Acts ii. 27, 31; 1 Cor. xv. 55; 
Rev. i. 18; vi. 8; xx. 13, 14. It is 
uniformly translated fell, except in a 
single instance, (1 Cor. xv. 55, where it 
is rendered grave,) and is thus con- 
founded with the word Gehenna, also 
translated hell, although the two words 
have not the slightest affinity. As this 
is the first instance of its occurrence, it 
may be well to notice its meaning par- 
ticularly. This is a point sometimes 
aredatel by commentators. It was 
overlooked by Barnes, in the passage 
uoted from , He uses the word 
ell as indicating a place of endless 
misery, when he says Jesus did “not 
mean that all the people should go to 
hell,’ &c. But, nae to the literal 
sense of hades, all do go there; to wit, 
to the state of the dead. “ As to the 
word hades, which occurs in eleven pla- 
ces in the New Testament, and is ren- 
dered hell in all, except one, where it is 
translated grave, it is quite common in 
classical authors, and frequently used 
by the Seventy in the tikes of the 
Old Testament. In my judgment, it 
ought never in Scripture to be rendered 
hell, at least in the sense wherein that 
word is universally understood by Chris- 
tians. In the Old Testament, the cor- 
responding word is sheol, which signi- 
fies the state of the dead in general, 
without regard to the goodness or bad- 
ness of the persons, their happiness 
or misery. In translating that word, 
the Seventy have almost invariably 
used hades. This word is also used 
sometimes in rendering the nearly sy- 
nonymous words or phrases, bor and 
abne bor, the pit, and stones of the pit; 
tsal moth, the shades of death; dumeh, 
silence. The state is always repre- 
sented under those figures which sue- 
pest something dreadful, dark, and si- 
ent, about which the most prying eye 
and listening ear can acquire no infor- 
mation. The term hades is well adapt- 
ed to express this idea. To this the 
word hell, in its primitive signification, 
perfectly corresponded. For, at first, it 
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Sodom, it would have remained 
until this day. 

24 But I say unto you, That it 
shall be more tolerable for the land 
of Sodom, in the day of judgment, 
than for thee. 


oe  —— _ 
denoted only what was secret or con- 
cealed. This word is found, with little 
variation of form, and- precisely in the 
same meaning, in all the Teutonic dia- 
lects..—Campbell. Archbishop Ush- 
er, in giving the derivation and meaning 
of the English word hell, says “ Some 
derive it from the Hebrew word sheol.” 
Some “from the Greek word clos, 
(‘40c,) which signifies a lake,” some, 
“from the English hole, as signifying 
a pit-hole,” some, “from hale, as deno- 
ting the place that haleth or draweth 
men into it;” and “some say, that in 
the old Saxon or German, hell signifieth 
deep, whether it be high or low. But 
the derivation given by Verstagan 
is the most probable ; from being helled 
over, that is to say, hidden or covered. 
For in the old German tongue, from 
whence our English was extracted, hil 
signifieth to hide; and hulaA in Olfri- 
dus Wissenburgensis is hidden. And 
in this country, [Ireland,] with them 
that retain the ancient language which 
their forefathers brought with them out 
of England, to hell the head is as much 
as to cover the head; and he that coy- 
ereth the house with tile or slate is 
from thencé commonly called a hellier. 
So that in the original propriety of the 
word, our hell doth exactly answer the 
Greek hades, (ddy¢,) which denoteth 
the place which is unseen, or removed 
from the sight of man.”—7Tr. Limb. 
Pdtrum. In this definition of the word 
hades or hell, agree, substantially, 
Hammond, Whitby, Clarke, &c. See 
Selections, sect. xx. This word oc- 
curs, Gen. xxxvii. 35; Job xvii. 13; 
Ps. vi. 5; Isa. xxxvili. 18, &c. By 
referring to those passages, the manner 
of its use may be the more fully un- 
derstood. T Would have remained. 
Sodom was utterly destroyed, and sunk 
in the depth of the sea, having first 
endured the vengeance of fire. See 
Gen. xix. 24, 25. The Dead Sea is 
supposed now to cover the spot where 
Sodom once stood. Jesus says, if the 
inhabitants of Sodom could have wit- 
nessed his miracles, they would have 
believed, and repented, and their city 
; 12 
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25 % At that time Jesus an- 
swered and said, I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes. 


would not have been destroyed. It is 
not very probable that those inhabitants 
were cast into a state of endless mis- 
ery. For whatever may be thought of 
incorrigible sinners, if there be such, it 
is plainly enowgh declared that these 
were not of that description. They 
would have repented, if they had en- 
joyed equal privileges with others. 

24. In the day of judgment, &c. See 
note on Matt. x. 15. The judgment 
executed on Sodom was not-so severe 
as that which befell the Jews. Sce 
Lament. iv. 6, where a season of trib- 
ulation is referred to, less severe than 
that predicted by our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 
21. 

23. Answered and said. That is, pro- 
ceeded to say. He did not reply to 
any question, as the phrase might seem 
to import. Snch phraseology often oc- 
curs, in the same manner, in the New 
Testament. WJ thank thee, O Father, 
&e. Itmay be remarked, that, while 
he dwelt on the earth, Jesus frequently 
prayed to the Father for blessings he 
desired, and offered thanks to him for 
blessings bestowed. Hence, however 
exalted we may believe him to have 
been, in rank, dignity, and character, 
we cannot well doubt that the Father is 
still more exalted and glorious. John 
xiv. 28; Heb. vii. 7. _ It is observable, 
also, that the usual appellation, by 
which Jesus addressed the Supreme, is 
Father, expressive of the most tender 
relationship. And thus he instructed 
his disciples to address God. If we 
can fully realize that God is our Father, 
we shall not doubt his protecting care, 
nor shall we fear to commit our souls to 
his charge. 1 Lord of heaven and 
earth. The Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse. See Isa. xlv. 22; xlvi. 9, 10; 
Dan. iv. 35. Wise and prudent. 
That is, those who were wise in their 
own conceit, or deeply skilled in phi- 
losophy and science falsely so called. 
Rom. . 22); 1 Cor. 1.26, 27; 1 Tim. 
vi. 20. % Babes. Jesus frequently 
called his disciples children and little 
ones; and declared that none could be- 
come disciples, unless they should hum- 
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26 Even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight. 
27 All things are delivered unto 


ble themselves and become like little 
children. Matt. x. 42; xvili. 3, 4; 
John xxi. 5. He doubtless used the 
term babes here in reference to his dis- 
ciples. The general idea is, that the 
truths and principles of the gospel, or 
the reign of grace, had been concealed 
from those who esteemed themselves 
. to be wise, and were reverenced by the 
multitude for their wisdom, and had 
been made known to the disciples, who 
were ignorant of what the world calls 
wisdom, and were held in utter con- 
tempt, as babes in knowledge, by 
those who had made greater acquisi- 
tions of worldly science. 

The language of this verse is liable 
to be misunderstood. It seems to im- 
ply that Jesus thanked God that the 
wise did not know the truth. The 
phrase is idiomatic, and must be so 
interpreted. An instance of the same 
idiom occurs, Rom. vi.17. The mean- 
ing is this; I thank thee that, having 
hidden these things from the wise and 
nudent, thou hast revealed them unto 
abes. So in the other case; the apos- 
tle does not thank God that his breth- 
yen had been servants of sin; but that, 
having been such, they had been ton- 
verted and become obedient to the 
truth. 

26. So it seemed good in thy sight. 
Jesus here declares that God’s way is 
the best way. While this is some- 
times the only consideration which can 
satisfy us in regard to the events which 
appear undesirable and disastrous, it 
is always a satisfactory consideration, 
when properly realized. Our reason, 
at best, is feeble and short-sighted. 
It is often impossible for us to per- 
ceive why God does thus, rather than 
otherwise. We may imagine reasons, 
in some cases; in others, we are ut- 
terly in the dark. But when we re- 
member that the Lord of heaven and 
earth, the Disposer of all events, is.our 
Father; that he is good, and loves us 
more truly and affectionately than we 
love our children; and that he thus 
orders events because it seemeth good 
in his sight to do so; we may con- 
fidently trust that no real harm. shall 
result to us. We may cheerfully meet 


the events of God’s providence, trust-' 
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me of my Father; and no man 
knoweth the Son, but the Father ; 
neither knoweth any man the 


ing that he who loves us will not harm 
us. Though clouds and darkness sur- 
round his throne, and conceal his pur- 
poses, we may joyfully believe that 
righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne, and that all his 
dispensations shall be consistent with 
his own character. Ps. xcvii.2. We 
may, in such cases, adopt the language 
of our Lord, and with cheerful and con- 
fiding hearts say, “ Even so, Father, for 
so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

27. All things. Some understand 
this in an unlimited sense, as embrac- 
ing the whole universe; others suppose 
it indicates only those things which 
were necessary to the accomplishment 
of our Lord’s mission. While I would 
not say that underived supreme power 
was possessed by the Dard esus, 
neither would I hesitate to believe that 
he possessed any and all authority not 
inconsistent with the declaration of the 
apostle, 1 Cor. xv.27. He certain! 
claimed power and authority over a 
men. John xvii. 2. The apostle refers 
to the same fact; and declares that, 
although the purpose for which Jesus 
had declared he had received - such 
power had not yet been actually com- 
pleted, yet means had been applied, 
which in due time should produce the 
intended result. Heb. ii.8, 9. Andin 
regard to his other qualifications for 
the full execution of his mission, there 
certainly was no lack. John iii. 34, 35; 
Eph. i. 20—23. 1 Are delivered unto 
me af my Father. Or, by my Father. 
However much power Jesus possessed, 
he acknowledged that he received all 
from his Father. And so long as we be- 
lieve this, and acknowledge the Father 
as supreme, we need not scruple to 
admit that the Son was endowed with 
power, and wisdom, and grace, to any 
conceivable extent, short of infinite. 
No man dishonors the Father, by 
highly honoring the Son; the danger 
lies in withholding such honor. John 
vy. 23. | No man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father. No one except God fully 
comprehended the character, and dig- 
nity, and intentions, of the Son. Even 
the disciples did not, at that time nor 
for a long period subsequently, attain 
such knowledge. Much less the un- 
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Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal 
hum. 

28 4 Come unto me, all ye that 
labor, and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. 


believing world. Yet Jesus was not 
alone; the Father was with him, un- 
derstood his whole character, and com- 
forted and assisted him. 1 Neither 
knowelh any man the Father, save the 
Son, &c. God manifested himself in 
nature, so that something might be 
known of his attributes. He made 
further manifestations of himself in the 
revelation to his chosen people by Mo- 
ses and the prophets. et a more full 
display of his character was reserved to 
_be exhibited in the teaching and con- 
duct of his Son. To him the Father 
made known his ses and his ten- 
der regard for sik te children, and 
commissioned him to make revelation 
thereof to the world. But none can 
attain that knowledge, except through 
the revelation of the Son. 

28. Come unio me. Become my 
disciples, as in ver. 29. ‘To come to 
Christ, in the phrase of the New Testa- 
ment, is to believe in him, and become 
one of his disciples. Thus, he that 
cometh to me shail not hunger, John vi. 
35, is in the following words expounded 
thus, he that believeth in me shall not 
thirst.—Thus when our Saviour had 
complained of the Jews, that on him 
whom God had sent they would not be- 
lieve, John v. 38, -he, ver. 40, changeth 
the phrase thus, You rill not come unto 
me, that you might have life.” — Whitby. 
7 All ye that labor, &c. Allusion is 
here probably made to the condition of 
the Jews who were burdened severely 
by the ceremonial law,—especially as 
that law was expounded and adminis- 
tered by the ecclesiastical authority of 
that age. See Matt. xxiii. 4; Acts xv. 
10. In this and the two subsequent 
verses, Jesus assures them that, by 
becoming his disciples, they should 
escape these burdens and obtain rest; 

_for his requirements were not burden- 
some. It is doubtless true, also, that 
all who truly believe and trust in him 
shall obtain relief from other burdens,— 
from doubt and despondency, from im- 
moderate grief, and, most of all, from 

sin and its miseries: in regard to all 
these, they shall find rest to their souls. 
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29 Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me: for I am meek and 
lowly in heart; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. 

30 For my yoke zs easy, and my 
burden is light. 


29. Take my yoke upon you, &c. A 
common figure of speech, indicating 
subjection. Theyoke is an instrument 
by which oxen are attached to each 
other in labor. Yoke is used in the 
Scriptures, as an emblem of bondage or 
slavery under taskmasters ; Lev. xxvi. 
13; punishment; Lam. i. 14; affliction 
or disappointment; Lam. iii. 27; polit- 
ical law; 1 Kings xii. 4; divine law; 
Jer. v. 5; ceremonial law,-Acts xv. 10; 
Gal. v. 1. “The taking the yoke is a 
Judaical phrase, their doctors speaking 
frequently of the yoke of the law, the 
yoke of the commandments, and the 
oke of the kingdom of heaven, which 
is Christ’s yoke.”— Whitby. The mean- 
ing here is, acknowledge my authority ; 
submit yourselves to my guidance; 
learn my precepts and obey them. 
Thus shall you obtain the promised 
rest, and relief from the bondage~which 
you have hitherto endured. For I 
am meek and lowly in heart. “ Or, I 
am of a lowly spirit. That is, the tem- 
per of my doctrine is meek and mer- 
ciful. This character of Jesus Christ 
is v5 to cruelty, to the pride and 
haughtiness of the Pharisees, who daily 
rendered the yoke of the law more in- 
tolerable by their traditions, and who 
despised the humble and the meek. 
See Matt. xii. 19, 20; xxiii. 4,7.°— 
Beausobre and L’Enfant. His yoke 
was less burdensome and his govern- 
ment more mild than that of the Phari- 
sees and scribes, because he was not, 
like them, haught and oppressive, a 
despiser of the lowly, John vii. 49; but 
was full of mercy and tenderness to- 
wards the oppressed and the down- 
trodden. With them he made himself 
familiar, and subjected himself to re- 
proach for noticing them and laboring 
for their good. He sought to make 
them happy, by making them virtuous, 
and by inspiring them with confidence 
in their hesyenly Father. He required 
no service of them, except such as di- 
rectly tended to the advancement of 
their own happiness, and such as would 
fill their hearts with peace and quiet- 
ness. By obedience they should find rest. 
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T that time Jesus went on the 
sabbath-day through the corn, 


30. For my yoke is easy, &e. ‘ That 
is, the services that I shall require are 
easily rendered. ‘They are not burden- 
some, like all other systems of religion. 
So the Christian always finds them. 
In coming to him, there is a peace that 
passeth all understanding; in believin 
in him, joy; in following him throug 
evil and good report, a comfort which 
the world giveth not; in bearing trials, 
and in persecution, the hope of glory; 
and in keeping his commandments, 

reat reward.”—Barnes. Truly, then, 
Es yoke is liberty ; 2 Cor. iii. 17; Gal. 
v. 1; and his burden, the source of 
spiritual happiness. May we study his 
precepts and obey them, or bear his 
yoke and serve him, that we may enjoy 
the blessing. Jas. i. 25. 
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1—8. The parallel places are Mark 
ni. 23—28, and Luke vi. 1—5. 

1. At that time. At or about the 
time when the events occurred, which 
are recorded in the foregoing chapter. 
Luke fixes the time more definitely, 
though somewhat obscurely, calling it 
“the second Sabbath after the first ” 
Luke vi.1. See the notethere. {i Sao- 
bath-day. The Jewish Sabbath corre- 
sponded with our Saturday. The early 
Christians uniformly regarded the first 
day of the week more highly than the 
seventh, because on the morning of the 
first day, our Saviour rose from the 
dead, and fully confirmed the glorious 
doctrine of life and immortality. Hence 
Christians now devote the first day of 
the week to religious and spiritual uses ; 
while the Jews, in obedience to the 
Mosaic law, continue to honor the 
seventh, or Sabbath, and keep it holy. 
I Corn. Indian corn, to which we 
now almost exclusively appropriate this 
name, was not known in Judea. Indeed, 
it was not known ia any portion of the 
civilized world, until after the discovery 
of America. But in England, when the 
Bible was translated, it was customary, 
as it now is, to apply the general name 
of corn to various kinds of grain; such 
as wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c. It is 
generally supposed that wheat or barley 
is here meant. Luke says the disciples 
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and his disciples were a hungered, 
and began to pluck the ears of 
corn, and to eat. 

2 But when the Pharisees saw 


rubbed the ears of corn in their hands. 
Luke vi. 1. This would be natural, if 
it were wheat or barley, to separate the 
grain from the chaff; but the husks of 
corn are removed by stripping, not by 
rubbing. I And did eat. It is evident 
that they ate, merely to appease hunger ; 
for they seem to have eaten the grain in 
its raw state, without-cooking. heat, 
thus eaten, is palatable, but would not 
be very tempting to an epicure who 
desired merely to please his appetite. 
Although the corn was not the property 
of the disciples, yet they were justifia- 
ble in plucking and eating it; for by an 
express provision of the Jewish law, a 
hungry man was permitted to take of 
his neighbor’s fruit so much as would 
satisfy his hunger. He might eat his 
Jill, at his own pleasure; but he might 
not carry away fruit to be eaten at 
another time. Deut. xxiii. 24, 25. 
Hence the infidel taunt, that the disci- 
es stole corn, and their Master justi- 
ied their conduct, only betrays igno- 
rance of Jewish laws and customs. 
The Pharisees did not allege that takin 
the corn was sinful. They rk ee: 
only to its being dene on the Sabbath- 
day, as they considered it a forbidden 
abor. 

2. Thy disciples do that which is not 
laeful, &e. This is one of the many 
instances in which the Pharisees alleged 
that our Lord was a Sabbath-breaker. 
lor although the charge was ostensibly 
made against the disciples, yet it was 
evidently designed to operate against 
him, he being considered responsible 
for the conduct of disciples undéf his 
instructions. The Jewish law prohib- 
ited servile labor on the Sabbath, on pain 
of death. Exo. xx. 10; xxxv. 2, 3; 
Numb. xv. 32—36. The expounders 
of the law, as their manner was, carried 
this prohibition even to a ridiculous 
extremity. Maimonides, quoted hy 
Lightfoot, applied it thus: “He that 
reaps on the Sabbath, though never so 
little, is guilty. And to pluck the ears 
of corn is a kind of reaping; and who- 
soever picks anything from the spring- 
ing of his own fruit is guilty, antes the 
name of a reaper.” Another, quoted by 
Beausobre, reasoned thus: “It is for- 
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az, they said unto him, Behold, thy 
disciples do that which is not law- 
ful to do upon the sabbath-day. 

3 But he said unto them, Have 
ye not read what David did when 
he was a hungered, and they that 
were with him; 


bidden to reap, and it is forbidden to 
gather the ears of corn, because that is 
a sort of reaping. It is not lawful to 
sow; and therefore neither is it to walk 
in ground newly sown, because the seed 
may stick to the feet, and so be carried 
from place to place, which is in some 
sort sowing.” Upon such principles of 
interpretation, they alleged that the 
plucking and eating a few handsfull of 
corn, to appease hunger, though lawful 
in itself, was a crime punishable by 
death, because done on the Sabhath- 
day. ‘They must have found it difficult 
to discover anything improper in our 
Lord’s conduct, or they would not have 
ae to such a pitiful charge as 
this. 

3—8. Jesus repelled the charge of 
Sabbath-breaking, by several argu- 
ments. He showed them, by the exam- 
ple of David and of the priests in the 
temple, that their charge was inconsis- 
tent even with their own views of pro- 
priety; and then, by referring to the 
great object for which the Sabbath was 
instituted, he exhibited further evidence 
that his disciples were guiltless. See 
Mark ii. 27. 

3. Hive ye not read what David did, 
&c. The circumstances of this trans- 
action are recorded, 1 Sam. xxi. 3—6. 
David, with a small company, was 
fleeing before an enemy. He was hun- 
gry. And to procure needful suste- 
nance, he adopted a course which the 
Pharisees justified, though it was a 
more direct violation of the law, than 
was that for which they condemned the 
disciples. 

4. How he entered into the house of 
God. From the record of this trans- 
action, it does not distinctly appear 
whether David entered the house ; that 
is, the tabernacle, for the temple was 
not then erected. But in some place 
he met the priest, made known his 
wants, and obtained relief. T Shew- 
bread. Or, bread of the presence. By 
the law, it was required that twelve 
loaves of new bread should be placed, 
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4 How he entered into the house 
of God, and did eat the shew-bread, 
which was not lawful for him to 
eat, neither for them which were 
with him, but only for the priests? 

5 Or have ye not read in the 
law how that on the sabbath-days 


every Sabbath, on a table in the taber- 
nacle, before the divine presence; after 
remaining there one week, they were to 
be removed and eaten by the priests, 
and by none other. These were called 
the shew-bread. See Lev. xxiv. 5—9. 
Such was the food procured by David, 
by permission of the priest, to appease 
the hunger of himself and his compan- 
ions; thus violating the law which 
allowed none but priests to eat this con- 
secrated bread. Yet the Jewish doctors 
justified the conduct of David, because 

e did this to preserve life. They even 
allowed that the occasion would have 
justified a still greater transgression. 
The Rabbins interpreted the phrase, 
yea, though tt were sanctified this day in 
the vessel, 1 Sam. xxi. 5, thus: “Itisa 
small thing to say, that it is lawful for 
us to eat these loaves from before the 
Lord, when we are hungry ; for it would 
be lawful to eat this very loaf, which is 
now set on, which is also sanctified in 
the vessel, (for the table sanctifieth ;) it 
would be lawful to eat even this, when 
another loaf is not present with you to 
give us, and we are so hunger-bitten.” 
See Lightfoot. From an allusion in 
ver. 6, it is generally supposed that this 
transaction occurred on the Sabbath ; in 
which ease, there was a profanation 
both of the day and of the consecrated 
food. Our Lord’s argument, then, was 
this: While you justify David in vio- 
lating the law, in a case of necessity, 
why do you condemn my disciples for 
a similar violation, in similar circum- 
stances? Their labor, such as it was, 
must be regarded not as servile, but a 
work of necessity. 

5. In the law. That is, in the law 
of Moses. I Priests in the temple pro- 
fane the Sabbath, and are blameless. 
The law prohibited the performance of 
any servile labor of the Sabbath, and 
pronounced it a profanation. Yet by 
requisition of the same law the priests 
performed such labor, in the killing cf 
beasts, and preparing them for burnt- 
offerings ee sacrifice. Lev. ‘ch. 1. 
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the priests in the temple profane 
the sabbath, and are blameless? 

6 But I say unto you, that in 
this place is one greater than the 
temple. 

7 But if ye had known what 


Numb. xxviii. 9,10. The Jews were 
sensible that this kind of labor was for- 
bidden in general terms, though com- 
manded in particular. The Jerusalem 
Talmud says, that “the servile work, 
which is done in the holy things, is not 
servile. The same works, which were 
done in the temple on other days, were 
done also on the Sabbath;” and Mai- 
monides, that “ there 1s no sabbatism at 
all in the temple.” See Lightfoot. 
The argument is,—if the priests may 
profane the Sabbath, by performing 
such labor as is positively forbidden in 
general terms, in order to obey the 
ritual law, why do you condemn my 
disciples for the slight labor of plucking 
a few ears of grain, and rubbing them 
to separate the chaff, when they do it 
merely for self-preservation, and to 
allay their hunger. Seeasimilar argu- 
ment, John vii. 23. 

6. Greater than the temple. In the 
original, the adjective is neuter, and the 
pluase would be properly translated, in 
this place is something greater than the 
temple. Yet } doubt not that Jesus 
here referred to himself, by this modest 
expression. An instance of the same 
kind occurs in ver. 41,42. According 
to his usual custom, when addressing 
Jews, he rather hinted than asserted his 
Messiahship. He refrained from any 
positive declaration of the fact, but pre- 
sented the most ample evidence, leaving 
them to judge even of themselves what 
was right. If the Jews had acknowl- 
edged him as the Messiah, they must 
have admitted his right to alter, or even 
abrogate, the laws of Moses. And 
probably he designed this as a hint that, 
although the act of his disciples might 
be construed as a violation of the law, 
yet his permission was their sufficient 
warrant for so doing. He was greater 
than the temple, in many respects; in 
the temple, the presence of God was 
indicated by a cloud; but he was the 
brightness of the Father’s glory and the 
express image of his person, Heb. i. 3; 
and in him dwelt all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. Col. ii. 9. 

7. Mercy and not sacrifice. See note 
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this meaneth, Iwill have mercy, 
and not sacrifice, ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless. 

8 For the Son of man is Lord 


{even of the sabbath-day. 


9 And when he was departed 


on Matt. ix. 13. The meaning és, that 
God values holiness of heart and pure 
righteousness, more highly than out- 
ward obedience to ceremonial or ritual 
laws. Sacrifices, not accompanied by 
proper dispositions of heart, were by no 
means acceptable; but in all places, a 
hearty reverence and love, together 
with righteous conduet, were approved. 
Prov. xv. 8; Acts x. 35. If the Jews 
had realized this fact, they would not 
have condemned his disciples for a 
necessary violation of a ritual law, if 
indeed they had violated it; but would 
rather have taken shame to themselves 
for their own violation of the weightier 
matters of the law. Such seems to be 
the point of his argument. “In com- 
paring the parts of religion and the 
obligation of duties together, those 
duties which are of moral and natural 
obligation are most valued by God, and 
ought to take place of those which 
are positive and rilual.”—Tillotson. 

8. The Son of man is lord even @ 
the Sabbath-day. The meaning of this 
declaration is similar to what is im- 
plied in ver. 6. It is an assertion that 
the Messiah, one of whose titles was Son 
of man, was lord of the Sabbath, and 
had authority to determine what might 
and what might not be done on that 
day. Yet, even here, he did not di- 
rectly assert that he was the Messiah; 
nor do the Jews seem to have so under- 
stood him. They neither saluted him 
as the Messiah, nor reviled nor at- 
tempted to injure him, as on other oc- 
casions, on the ground of his assuming 
too much power and dignity. Yet was 
he truly Lord of the Sabbath ; and his 
power has been acknowledged by al 
most all Christians, by pas ety to 
the change, which they believe was 
indicated by his spirit, both of the da 
itself, from the seventh to the first 0 
the week, and of its appropriate obser- 
vances, from physical rest to spiritual 
activity, from offering bulls and goats, 
which could not take away sin, to the 
sacrifice of Nyok hearts offered in spirit 
and in truth, which benefits the wor- 
shipper while it honors God. 
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thence, he went into their syna- 
gogue. 

10 @ And behold, there was a 
man which had his hand withered. 
And they asked him, saying, Is it 
lawful to heal on the sabbath-days ? 
that they might accuse him. 


_.9—13. The parallel places are Mark 
lil. nee Luke elena 
9. ent inio, their synago, 
says this was another ‘Sabbath 3 other- 
wise we might suppose.that Jesus, 
having closed his conversation with the 
Pharisees, directly repaired to the syna- 
gogue, to worship God and execute the 
purposes of his mission. He usuall 
_ attended on the public worship of God, 
according to the customs of his coun- 
trymen, though he differed widely from 
them, both in doctrine and conduct. 
10. Behold, there was a man which 
had his hand withered. “ A man whose 
right hand was withered.” Luke vi. 6. 
This -was — occasioned by a 
species of palsy. It was an infirmity 
easily and plainly discovered ; for the 
Pharisees, whether or not they had 
been before cognizant of the fact, no- 
ticed it; and, knowing that Jesus had 
not heretefore refrained from doing 
good, even on the Sabbath, they watched 
him, that they might have an opportu- 
nity to accuse him of a public and 
deliberate violation of the law. Luke 
vi. 7. This infirmity might sometimes 
yield to medical treatment; but never 
instantaneously, except by miracle. An 
ordinary cure would be gradual. That 
‘which Jesus wrought was instanta- 
neous. ‘I They asked him, saying, Is 
it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-days? 
That is, the Pharisees asked him. 
Mark .and Luke omit this circum- 
stance; but they say that Jesus, hav- 
ing placed the man with a withered 
hand in full view of the Pharisees and 
scribes, asked them whether it were 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath. The 
accounts are not contradictory; but 
they may be easily harmonized. The 
Pharisees first asked whether it were 
lawful to heal on that day. Jesus 
replied, as he often did, by proposing 
another question, the manifest answer 
to which would furnish a reply to the 
former; he inquired of them whether 
it were lawful, on the Sabbath, to do 
good or to do evil, to save life or to 
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11 And he said unto them, What 
man shall there be among you, that 
shall have one sheep, and if it fall 
into a pit on the sahbbath-day, will 
he not lay hold on it, and lift 7 
out? 

12 How much then is a man 


kill. -This they could not answer, 
without self-condemnation for their own 
factious question. He then, as in a 
former ease, showed them that even 
their own conduct, bigoted and punc- 
tilious as they were in the observance 
of the ritual law, fully justified what he 
was about to do; and that his act was 
by no means opposed to the spirit of 
the law. That they might accuse 
him. Luke says they watched him for 
the same purpose. Full of envy and 
malignity, they determined to destroy 
him by some means; and as they could 
discover no iniquity in him, they re- 
sorted to the desperate expedient of 
procuring his condemnation for an act 
of mercy, because it was performed 
upon the Sabbath. Because he would 
confer a favor upon a miserable, helpless 
man, they were ready to bring railing 
accusations ageinst him. Had he con- 
fined his attentions to them, and made 
them the exclusive recipients of his 
gifts, we probably should never have 

eard of dsr complaints, even though 
he had bestowed a rich gift ona holy 
day. But they were stung to madness, 
because he faithfully rebuked them for 
their sins and exposed their hypocrisy, 
while, at the same time, he manifested 
kindness to the ignorant and them who 
were out of the way, enlightened their 
minds, and communicated to them 
those blessed truths which would purify 
their hearts. 

11. What man shall there be among 
you. A cirewmlocution for which one 
of you, or who among you. I Fall in+ 
toa pit. A well, cistern, or hole of any 
kind, from which it could not extricate 
itself. To such a ridiculous extent did 
the Pharisees and scribes carry their 
scruples, that they gravely debated 
whether an act of kindness to a beast 
might be performed on the Sabbath, 
without violating the law. This ques- 
tion, however, had been decided. Mai- 
monides says, “If a beast fall into a 
ditch, or into a pool of waters, let [the 
owner] bring him food, in that place, if 
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better than a sheep? Wherefore 
it is lawful to do well on the sab- 
bath-days. 

13 Then saith he to the man, 
Stretch forth “thy hand. And he 


he can; but if he cannot, let him bring 
clothes and litter,.and bear up the 
beast ; whence, if he can come up, let 
him come up,” &c. See Lightfoot. So 
the Jews considered it justifiable to 
render assistance to a beast in distress, 
even on the Sabbath. 

12. How much then is a man better 
> than a sheep. Of how much more 
‘ importance. Our Lord often used this 
comparison; Matt. vi. 26; x. 31. As 
man is endowed with a reasonable 
soul, he occupies a higher rank than 
any other creature of earth. The argu- 
ment is, if it be right to render assis- 
tance to a beast, it cannot be wrong to 
assist man, whose life is so much more 
valuable. 1 Wherefore, it is lai ful to 
do well on the Sabbath-days. ~That is, 
according to your own interpretation of 
the law, it is lawful. You consider it 
lawful to relieve a beast; it must then 
be lawful to assist man. And, accord- 
ing to the eternal law of right, deeds of 
kindness and mercy are more accepta- 
ble unto God than ceremonial obser- 
vances. It is lawful, at all times, to 
use all penpes means for the benefit of 
mankind, and for the relief of dis- 
tress. 

13, Then saith he to the man. Hav- 
ing proved that it was lawful to do 
good, our Lord proceeded to the per- 
ormance of the act which had given 
occasion for his remarks. He was 
by no means intimidated, though he 
knew the bitter hostility of them who 
watched him, and their readiness to 
take the utmost advantage of any indis- 
cretion they might discover. {i Stretch 
forth thy hand. This command called 
mito exercise, or put to the test, the 
faith of the man whose hand was 
withered. For a long time he had been 
utterly unable to extend his hand. — If 
he had not believed in Christ’s ability 
to heal, he would have considered a 
compliance with his requisition impos- 
sible, and would have made no attempt. 
But believing, as he did, that Jesus had 
power to heal, and that he would utter 
no command which could not be obeyed, 
he made the effort, extended his hand, 
and his heart leaped for joy at discover- 
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stretched 2¢ forth; and z¢ was re« 
stored whole, like as the other. 
14.9 Then the Pharisees went 
out, and held a council against 
him, how they might destroy him. 


ing that his cure was perfect. But sup- 
pose Jesus had commanded him to 
stretch forth his hand, and had not re- 
moved the disease, or given him power 
to obey. He would thus have tantalized 
the unhappy man, and.excited hopes, 
only to disappoint them. Such was 
not his conduct. And such, blessed be 
God, it never will be. What he under- 
takes he will fully accomplish. _T Re- 
stored whole, like as the other. That is, 
cured of the disease, restored to health. 
To be made whole is very often used in 
this sense. If the Pharisees had not 
been wilfully blind, it would seem they 
must have been convinced that Jesus 
was not a transgressor. He had justi- 
fied the conduct of his disciples on the 
ground of necessity, and his own on 
the ground of mercy and benevolence. 
In addition, he performed a wondrous 
miracle in their presence, such as no 
man could perform unless God were 
with him. But they were as besotted 
in their ignorance and stubbornness, as 
when that unanswerable argument was 
addressed to them by the man who was 
born blind, and whose eyes Jesus had 
opened. “We know that God spake 
unto Moses: as for this fellow, we 
know not from whence he is. The man 
answered and said unto them, Why, 
herein is a marvellous thing, that ye 
know not from whence he is, and yet 
he hath opened my eyes. Now we 
know that God heareth not sinners; 
but ifany man be a worshipper of God, 
and doeth his will, him as heareth. 
Since the world began was it not heard 
that any man opened the eyes of one 
that was born blind. If this man 
were not of God, he could do nothing, 
They answered and said unto him, 
Thou wast altogether born in sins, and 
dost thou teach us? And they cast 
him out.” John ix. 39—34. 

14. Then the Pharisces went out. 
They were not able to resist the power 
of his arguments, nor to deny the real- 
ity of the miracle he had performed. 
Yet they were far from being satisfied. 
Jesus would not put himself under 
their guidance, but expressed his utter 
want of confidence in them. They 
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15 But when Jesus knew it, he 
withdrew himself from thence: 
and great multitudes followed him, 
and he healed them all. 


regarded him as a rival for the popular 
favor.” They perceived, that in every 
encounter he was victorious over them. 
‘hey feared they should soon be de- 
serted by the people, and that all men 
would become his disciples. His ar- 
guments and miracles were attended 
by a power which they could neither 
gainsay nor resist. But they imagined 
there was a way in which they could 
prevail against him; and, as if by com- 
mon consent, or by a kind of intuitive 
knowledge of each other’s thoughts, 
they retired from the synagogue. T And 
held a council, how they might destroy 
him. That is, conferred among them- 
selves, held a consultation, communi- 
eated their thoughts: and intentions, 
and consulted together as to the most 
- practicable method to accomplish their 
purpose. It is mentioned by Mark, iti. 
6, that the Herodians gave their coun- 
sel also. These are supposed to have 
been a political party, devoted to the 
interests of Herod. They are named 
only on one other occasion in the Scrip- 
tures. Matt. xxii. 16; Mark xii. 13. 
Then, as in the present instance, they 
were engaged in seeking the destruc- 
tion of our Lord. When ecclesiastical 
and political hatred become united, 
history abundantly proves that deeds 
of violence are generally perpetrated. 
How successful the conspirators might 
have been, under other circumstances, 
we know not. But Jesus retired, and 
their plan failed of accomplishment. 

15. He withdrew himself. On this 
occasion, as on others, until his hour 
had come, Jesus withdrew from the 
approaching danger. His labor was 
not yet accomplished; he had other 
works to perform in his Father’s name ; 
he had further instructions to give his 
disciples, to qualify them for faithful 
and efficient witnesses of the truth. 
He retired, therefore, that there might 
be no unnecessary tumult. This was 
in accordance with the rule given to 
his disciples, Matt. x. 23. Moreover, 
he would not press his doctrines upon 
those who manifested such a deter- 
mined opposition to them, and such bit- 
ter hostility to himself. See Matt. vii. 
6; xiii. 58. Mark says, he withdrew 
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16 And charged them that they 
should not make him known : 

17 That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Hsaias the 


to the sea; that is, the sea of Galilee; 
probably to Capernaum, where was his 
usual residence, or some place in its 
vicinity. I Great multitudes followed 
him. Mark names several cities and 
provinces from which the people as- 
sembled. So great was the throng, 
that Jesus directed his disciples to pro- 
cure a small vessel, by which he might 
retire. Mark iii. 7—9. The unbelief 
and hostility of the rulers did not pre- 
vent the common people from receiving 
his word with joy. Mark xii. 37. 
They followed him fiom place to place; 
rightly judging that he must be high! 
favored of God, who could perform suc 


| works, and desiring to hear the instruc- 


tions of such a divine teacher. 1 He 
healed them all. Many who were af- 
flicted with divers diseases approached 
him, and all such were healed. The 
meaning is, that all who needed his 
healing influence felt it. He was not 
accustomed to heal those only who 
were slightly diseased, and to refuse to 
grant relief to those who most needed 
it. But all were permitted to share his 
ee and no disease could baffle his 
skill. 

16. That they should not make him 
known. See Mark iii. 11, 12, and note 
on Matt. ix. 30. It appears that some 
expressed a belief that he was the true 
Messiah. He did not deny that he 
was. Yet as he was not ready to 
avow himself distinctly and publicly in 
that character, among the Jews, he pro- 
hibited these persons from making him 
known. This was a prudential prohi- 
bition; for not only would a_ public 
announcement have increased the mal- 
ice of the Pharisees, but the officers of 
the Roman government might have 
regarded the great concourse of people 
as mutinous and, seditious, knowing 
that the Jews expected political deliv- 
erance as one of the fruits of the Mes- 
siah’s reign. Thus would the lives of 
the innocent, who flocked to hear him, 
be in peril as well as his own. 

17. That it might be fulfilled, &c. 
A passage is here quoted, not literally 
but substantially, from Isaiah xlii. 
1—4. It is applied to the conduct of 
Jesus, showing that he manifested the 
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rophet, saying, 

18 Behold my servant, whom I 
have chosen ; my beloved, in whom 
my soul is well pleased: I will 
put my Spirit upon him, and he 
shall shew judgment to the Gen- 
tiles. 


character of a true Messiah, though he 
disappointed the expectations of those, 
who looked for temporal glory and 
splendor, and were ready to use the 
most violent means for its attain- 
ment. 

18. My servant. That is, Jesus 
Christ; called a servant, hecause he 
came into the world for the express 
argon of doing the will of his Father ; 

ohn vi. 38; and was obedient in all 
things, even unto death. Phil. ii. 8. 
He was a chosen and faithful servant. 
He never swerved from his duty, nor 
was negligent in its performance ; but 
finished the work which was com- 
mitted to him. John xvii.4. 7 My 
beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased. 
Almost identical with the voice from 
heaven, at our Saviour’s baptism; 
Matt. iii, 17; and at his transfigura- 
tion. Matt. xvii. 6. See 2 Pet. i. 
16—18. TJ will put my spirit upon 
him. For what purpose, and to what 
extent, the divine spirit was communi- 
cated to him, see Luke iv. 18, 19; 
John iii. 34; xvii. 2. I Show judg- 
ment to the Gentiles. By Gentiles is 
meant all who are not Jews, of what- 
ever nation or kindred. In the Old 
Testament, the whole human family is 
often designated by the terms Jews and 
Gentiles. The word jud, nt is often 
used to signify law. Exo. xxi. 1; 
Deut. iv. 5; xxx. 16. It seems here to 
mean the law of Christ’s kingdom ; or, 
in other words, that system of govern- 
ment which he was commissioned to 
establish and execute, until every hu- 
man soul, Gentile as well as Jew, 
should become obedient to it, and yield 
a cheerful homage both to the law and 
the lawgiver. 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. By 
preaching, on this occasion, to Gentiles 
gathered from various regions, Mark 
li. 7, 8, Jesus indicated this character- 
istic of his mission; and hence the 
prophetic language was applicable, in 
this respect. 

19. He shall not strive,nor cry, &e. 
He shall not lift up the shout of battle, 


nor unforgiving. 
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19 He shall not strive, nor ery ; 
neither shall any man hear his 
voice in the streets. 

20 A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and smoking flax shall he 
not quench, till he send forth judg- 
ment unto victory. 


nor attempt, by strife and violence, to 
grasp political power. He shall not 
attempt to promote even the spiritual 
benefit of men, by uproar, noise, and con- 
fusion. See Luke xvii. 20, 21. But 
gentleness and meekness, quietness and 
mildness, were to he his distinguishing 
characteristics. He was firm in his 
devotion to the truth; yet, rather than 
appear to court opposition, he retired 
from the presence of his enemies. He 
was solicitous to lead men to the 
knowledge and acknowledgment of the 
truth ; yet he did not attempt to terrify 
them, and compel them to profess dis- 
cipleship through fear of a worse evil. 
Argument and persuasion were the 
means he used, confirmed by a manifes- 
tation of divine authority in his mira- 
cles. In short, he came to draw, not 
force, men to himself; John xii. 32; to 
secure obedience, not by strife, but 
Hy persuasive kindness and love. 

Streets. Or, public places. He 
would not obtrude himself on the atten- 
tion of the public. On the contrary, 
when surrounded by multitudes, he 
retired, that he mig t converse more 
quietly with his disciples; that he 
might communicate to them the doc- 
trines, precepts, and promises of the 
gospel which they were to preach; arid 
explain more particularly the principles 
of his government. 

20. A bruised reed shall he not break. 
The reed was an emblem of feebleness 
or weakness. Ezek. xxix. 6. A bruised 
reed may well denote those who are 
both weak and oppressed. Such per- 
sons our Lord would not utterly crush; 
but would be merciful and kind, assist- 
ing rather than oppressing them. It 
may be regarded also as emblematical 
of a soul, conscious of its own feeble- 
ness, seHerng: the repeated sins of 
which it has been guilty, and almost 
hopeless of ability to withstand future 
temptations. Such a soul Jesus will 
not destroy. He will not be unkind 
He came into the 
world to save such. He is the physi- 
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21 And in his name shall the 
Gentiles trust. 
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_22 §[ Then was brought unto 
him one possessed with a devil, 


tian, not of the whole, but of the sick. 
He has the healing balm, and will 
apply it. 1 Smoking jiaxr shall he not 
quench. “A dimly burning taper he 
will not quench. By an easy me- 
tonymy, the material for the thing 
made, flax,is here used for the wick 
of a lamp or taper, and that, by a sy- 
necdoche, for the lamp or taper itself, 
whith, when near going out, yields 
more smoke than light.”—Campbell. 
The meaning is very similar to that of 
the former figure. {[ Till he send forth 
judgment unto vict The usual 
interpretation of this phrase is, till his 
law is obeyed, or becomes victorious 
ever all opposition ; judgment here, as 
often elsewhere, being put for law. In 
this sense, a cheering promise is to be 
understood. His law requires love to 
God and love to man, or holiness of 
heart. This it requires of all men. 
_ He will rot crush the feeble, nor de- 
strey the expiring; but will give 
strength, and will aid by the influence 
of his spirit, in kindness and love, until 
all become obedient to the law, and 
thus become holy and happy. The 
interpretation given by Lightfoot is dif- 
ferent, and is followed by Whitby and 
some others. “ The Hebrew and LXX., 
in Isaiah, read it thus, ‘he shall bring 
forth judgment unto truth.’ The 
words, in both places, mean thus 
much,—that Christ should make no 
sound in the world, or noise of pomp, 
or applause, or state, but should man- 
age his affairs in humility, silence, pov- 
erty, and patience, both while he him- 
self was on earth, and by his apostles 
after his ascension, laboring under con- 
tempt, poverty, and persecution; but, 
at last, ‘he should bring forth judg- 
ment unto victory;’ that is, that he 
should break forth and show himself 
a judge, avenger, and conqueror, against 
that most wicked nation of the Jews, 
from whom both he and his suffered 
such things. And then, also, ‘he sent 
forth judgment unto truth,’ and asserted 
himself the true Messias, and the Son 
of God, before the eyes of all; and 
confirmed the truth of the gospel, by 
avenging his cause upon his enemies, 
in a manner so conspicuous and so 
dreadful. And hence it is, that that 
sending forth and execution of juds- 
ment against that nation is almost 


always called in the New Testament 
‘his coming in glory.’ When Christ 
and his kingdom had so long lain hid 
under the vail of humility and the 
cloud of persecution, at last he brake 
forth a revenger, and cut off that perse- 
cuting nation, and showed himself a 
conqueror, before the eyes of all, both 
Jews and Gentiles. Let it be observed, 
in the text before us, how, after the 
mention of that judgment and _ victory, 
(against the Jews,) presently follows, 
‘and in his name shall the Gentiles 
trast,” ?? 

21. And in his name shall the Gen- 
tiles trust. The passage in Isaiah is 
different in phraseology, but equivalent 
in substance. The meaning is, that 
the Gentiles should be convinced of the 


truth as taught by Jesus, and should 


trust in him as a divine teacher. In 
whatever way convinced, whether b 
the truth teal, or by the miracles whic 
attended its promulgation, or by the 
signal judgment executed upon that 
nation unto whoin the truth was first 
offered and by them rejected,—the. rich 
and peneps promises of the gospel 
would produce trustfulness and exceed- 
ing joy in the Gentiles. See Rom. xv. 
8—i6. God is no respecter of persons. 
He is God, not of the Jews alone, but 
of the Gentiles also. Rom. ili. 29. He 
sent his Son, for the highest benefit of 
all, that the world, through him, might 
be saved. Let all trust in him. 
22—32. The same transactions, with 
slight variations, are recorded in Mark 
iii. 22—30, and Luke xi. 14—23. 
22. One possessed with a devil. Or, 
with ademon; ademoniac. See note 
on Mark ch. v. 1 Blind and dumb. 
Either a case of insanity, which is 
sometimes attended by taciturnity and 
inattention; or perhaps a case of real 
inability to speak or to see, which the 
Jews, agreeably to their fancies, attrib- 
uted to the influence of a demon, or 
spirit of a dead man, which had taken 
Up its residence in the individual. 
{| Healed him. Removed the disease 
or the infirmity. The word heal, 
though now use ioe in regard to 
wounds and the like, formerly denoted 
the cure of diseases in general. Its use 
here indicates that this case of posses- 
sion was a disease, which Jesus removed 
by miracle. | Zhe blind and dumb 
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plind and dumb; and he healed him, 
insomuch that the blind and dumb 
both spake and saw. 

23 And all the people were 


both spake and saw. A form of expres- 
sion which often occurs in the Scrip- 
tures. It means, he who had been 
blind and dumb both spake and saw. 

23. Amazed. Probably they had not 
been present on any former occasion 
when a similar miracle was wrought. 
Knowing this to be one of the most 
unmanageable diseases, by ordinary 
means, and believing it to be caused by 
the actual presence of a demon, the 
people were astonished and filled with 
wonder. That such a disease might be 
cured, (though seldom then, and indeed 
seldom until very recently,) hy medical 
treatment, they knew. But when they 
witnessed its instantaneous cure by 
our Lord, they were amazed at his 

ower. ‘Their conversation plainly in- 
icates that such a cure was considered 
beyond the power of an ordinary man. 
WT Ls not this the son of David? Son 
of David was a common title of the 
Messiah. It was supposed he would 
he of the seed or posterity of David; 
and hence the appellation. The import 
of the question is, Is not this the ex- 
pected Messiah? They probably rea- 
soned as their brethren did on another 
occasion: “ When Christ cometh, will 
he do more miracles than these which 
this man hath done?” John vii. 31. 
They were confident that mere human 
ower could not accomplish what they 
had just witnessed ; and they naturally 
enough thought it probable that the 
Messiah had actually come. It often 
happens that the plain common sense 
of the unlearned leads them to more 
correct conclusions, than are reached 
by the fine-spun reasonings of the 
learned. - 

24. When the Pharisees heard it. 
That is, when they were informed what 
effect had been produced on the people 
by this miracle; when they hear that 
the people manifested an inclination to 
believe’ in Jesus as the Messiah. It 
was necessary to check this movement 
of the public mind as speedily as possi- 
ble, lest the result should be ruinous to 
their character and prospects as reli- 
gious teachers, and their rival should 
triumph over them. But how to accom- 
plish this object was a difficult question 
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amazed, and said, Is not this the 
son of David? : 

24 But when the Pharisees 
heard it, they said, This fellow 


to decide. They could not deny the 
reality of the miracle. This was as 
impossible as in the case mentioned in 
Acts iv. 16. But their malice towards 
our Lord was so deadly, that they 
adopted an expedient hazardous in the 
extreme ; and became guilty of the most 
aggravated sin which they could com- 
mit. Their guilt was not simply hypoe- 
risy in this case. It was that inexcu- 
sable kind of unbelief, which results 
from wilfully rejecting the clearest evi- 
dence, in connexion with attributing to 
an evil spirit the work of God. The 
truth is, they had settled it in their 
minds, that Jesus was not the Messiah 
and had resolved to reject him, at all 
hazards. Here was a case, in which 
they must recede from their fixed opin- 
ion and determination, or they must 
account for the miracle consistently 
with the idea that Jesus was not the 
Messiah. They preferred the latter. 
The result appears in what follows. 
WT This fellow. This expression of con- 
tempt is not in the original. Only the 
ronoun is used. Fellow was inserted 
1y ‘the translators, to complete what 
they understood to be the sense, and is 
aceordingly printed in Italie letters. 
““ Why did not our translators say in the 
preceding verse, Is not this fellow the 
son of David?’ The pronoun is the 
same in hoth, Our idiom, in many 
cases, will not permit us to use the 
demonstrative, without adding a noun. 
But as the Greek term does not imply, 
a translator is not entitled to add, any- 
thing contemptuous. By such freedoms, 
one of the greatest beauties of these 
divine writers has been considerably 
feds = Ganphel, To the justness 
of this general rule, [most fully assent ; 
and I have not the slightest doubt that 
wrong impressions have been made on 
the minds of readers, by “such free- 
doms” of the translators. But in this 
persculer case, I think the should not 
e severely condemned. he Pharisees 


certainly did not speak so respectfully 
of our Lord as the people did. The 
people suggested that he was the chosen 
servant of God; the Pharisees, that he 
was a child of the devil. _ If the trans- 


lators had used the words this man in 
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doth not cast out devils, but by 
Beelzebub the prince of the devils. 

25 And Jesus knew their 
thoughts, and said unto them, 
Every kingdom divided against 


both tases, they must have been under- 
stood in different senses, according to 
the respective feelings of the speakers. 
Probably the word fellow implies quite 
as much respect as the Pharisees de- 
signed by the expression they used. 
4 Doth not cast out devils, but by Beel- 
zebub, the prince of devils. They could 
not deny that the miracle was wrought 
by superhuman power. But, to prevent 
the people from believing it to be from 
God, they alleged that it was from the 
prince of devils; and by implication 
asserted that Jesus was not a servant 
of God, but in league with Beelzebub. 
For the meaning of Beelzebub, see note 
on Matt. x.25. Devils should be trans- 
lated demons. See note on Mark ch. 
v. In this allegation of the Pharisees, 
three things are specially to be noted. 
(1.) They admitted the reality of the 
cure; (2.) they acknowledged that it 
was wrought by superhuman power; 
3.) they endeavored to bring upon our 
ord the contempt and scorn of the 
people, by connecting with his name 
and works the most opprobrious epithet 
in their vocabulary. For among the 
multitude of evil spirits in whom they 
believed, Beelzebub was regarded as the 
most powerful and the most detestable. 
He was in fact the devil, in their opin- 
ion, and prince of demons, or of the 
spirits of deceased wicked men. To 
be in his service, or under his influence, 
was regarded as most atrocious wicked- 

ness. 
25. Jesus knew their thoughts. They 
ae, did not utter their language in 
is hearing ; but considerately cautioned 
the people, without intending to allow 
him an opportunity to defend himself 
against their malicious attack. It was 
not necessary that he should be informed 
by his friends ; he “needed not that any 
should testify of man; for he knew 
what was in man.” John ii. 25. He 
knew their thoughts, and immediately 
replied, as though they had directly 
addressed him. 1 Hvery kingdom di- 
vided against itself, &c. is first 
reply was founded on general prin- 
ciples, which they would not deny. 
nion is necessary to prosperity and 
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itself, is brought to desolation; 
and every city or house divided 
against itself, shall not stand. 

26 And if Satan cast out Satan, 
he is divided against himself; how 


stability. A kingdom or household 
cannot prosper, if one portion of its 
members are continually striving to 
undo what the other portion have done. 
Internal contention and strife are disas- 
trous to any community. This they 
could not deny. In the next verse we 
find the application. : 

26. If Satan cast out Satan, &e. 
The original signification of Satan is 
adversary, and in this sense it is gene- 
rally used in the Old Testament. When 
the Jews had imbibed a belief in a great 
and powerful evil spirit, they designated 
it by this name, as they considered it 
the most dangerous adversary to men. 
Yet, to express their detestation of this 
being, whom they regarded as the author 
of evil generally and of idolatry in par- 
ticular, they applied the epithet Beelze- 
bub, or Beclecbal. But, although Satan 
and Beelzebub are not actually synony- 
mous in signification, they are here ased 
synonymously, The argument is plainly 
stated by Barnes: “ It is your doctrine 
that Satan has possessed these whom I 
have cured. It is, also, your doctrine, 
that he has helped me to cure them. 
If so, then he has helped me to undo 
what he had done. He has aided me 
to cast himself out; that is, to oppose 
and discomfit himself. At this rate, 
how can there be any stability in his 
kingdom? It must fall, and Satan 
must have less than human prudence.” 
It should be added, that, in this argu- 
ment, Jesus did not assert the correct- 
ness of the doctrine concerning posses- 
sions, any more than the doctrine that 
he cast out devils by the power of the 
devil. It is simply what is technically 
denominated an argumentum ad. homi- 
nem, by which the conclusions of men 
are shown to be inconsistent with their 
own principles. Thus Jesus does not 
say, these men were truly possessed by 
demons, of whom Satan or Beelzebub 
is prince; nor does he say, I have 
expelled those demons by the power of 
Satan. But he says, suppose all this 
true, then the kingdom of Satan, which 

ou believe to be permanent, must 
inevitably fall. You must therefore 
abandon your faith in the perpetuity of 
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shall then his kingdom stand ? 

27 And. if I by Beelzebub cast 
out devils, by whom do your chil- 
dren cast them out? therefore they 
shall be your judges. 


his reign, or you must retract your alle- 
gation against me. This view of the 
case is confirmed by the declaration of 
Mark that what our Lord said concern- 
ing Satan’s being divided against him- 
self, and casting himself out, was uttered 
“in parables,” or metaphorically. Mark 
ii. 23. 

27. Jesus added another argument, 
showing that their allegation was incon- 
sistent not only with their doctrines, but 
with facts. 1 By whom do your chil- 
dren cast them out? Children may 
here be understood in the sense of dis- 
ciples, or those who had heen instructed 
by the Jewish doctors. The argument 
is this: You believe your disciples are 
able to expel demons. Because I have 
at such a cure, you assert that 

must have been assisted by Satan. 
It follows that your disciples are assisted 
by him. One is just as certain as the 
other. If you condemn me, you must 
pronounce the same judgment of con- 
demnation against them. It is gene- 
rally supposed that Jesus here refers to 
the exorcists among the Jews, who pro- 
fessed to expel demons by their charms 
and incantations. Josephus relates 
some ridiculous stories concerning such 
marvellous victories over evil spirits. 
But nobody believes these stories, nor 
the ability of exorcists, by their own or 
uny other power, to perform such feats 
as are ascribed to them. If our Lord 
referred to such exorcisms, I confess 
myself unable to see the force of his 
argument. If, as is generally allowed, 
‘the exorcists produced no etlect by their 
incantations, except to excite the imag- 
ination and blind the judgment, would 
he have compared himself with them ? 
Tf they did not perform a work similar, 
in some respect, to his, how could the 
two cases require the same rule of judg- 
ment? It seems more probable to me 
that some of the Jews were successful 
in expelling demons, as the matter was 
then regarded; that is, in curing insan- 
ity, and certain other diseases which 
were supposed to be occasioned by 
demons. This they did, not by their 
incantations, but by the medicines they 
administered. Jesus healed the same 
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28 But if I cast out devils by 
the Spirit of God, then the king: 
dom of God is come unto you. 

29 Or else, how can one enter 
into a strong man’s house, and 


diseases, by his will or by a word, not 
by medicines. An actual cure was 
effected by both; by the one, medically ; 
by the other, miraculously, His argu- 
ment then would be this: You pretend 
that the expulsion of demons is proof 
that I use the wer of Beelzebub ; but 
your own children accomplish similar 
effects by other means; does Beelze- 
bub assist them? If not, you have no 
reason to say he assists me. If this 
interpretation be correct, additional evi- 
dence is furnished, that what the Jews 
regarded as possession by demons was 
truly a disease, which, like other dis- 
eases, would sometimes yield to medi- 
cal treatment. Yet its removal by our 
Lord was no less miraculous, on that 
account; because the cures which he 
wrought were instantaneous, and eyi- 
dently beyond the results of human 
power. 

28. By the spirit of God. Luke says, 
“hy the finger of God.” Luke xi. 20. 
The idea in both cases is, by divine 


power. Having shown both the weak- 


ness and folly of the allegation that he 
wrought by diabolic power, he called 
the attention of the Pharisees to an im- 
portant subject. You acknowledge, 
we may suppose him to say, that m 
works manifest superhuman power. 
have shown that you have no reason to 
call it the power of Beelzebub. I call 
it divine power. On your own princi- 
ples, you cannot deny that it is. And 
if it 1s, then the kingdom of God is 
come unto you; and it behoves you to 
be obedient to its laws, lest you suffer 
condign punishment as transgressors 
and rehels,. 

29. That no excuse might he left to 
the Pharisees, by another argument 
Jesus shows them that, according to 
their own principles, it must be true, 
not only that he did not perform this 
miracle hy the power of Satan, but that 
he did do it by divine power. It was 
not the power of Satan, for Satan 
would not cast out Satan, or fight 
against himself. They believed only 
one power in the universe was superior 
to his; to wit, the power of God. If 
Jesus then had power to enter the 
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spoil his goods, except he first 
bind the strong man? and then he 
will spoil his house. 

30 He that is not with me, is 
against me; and he that gath- 
ereth not with me, scattereth 
abroad.., 


dominions of Satan and expel his ser- 
vants, it must be divine power. Such 
was the force of his argument on their 
principles. It is equally true, that the 
removal of disease without the applica- 
tion of natural remedies indicates 
power which none but God can bestow. 

30. He that is not with me is against 
me, &c. This is generally interpreted 
as a further refutation of the charge of 
the Jews; as if he had said, I do not 
assist Beelzebub, nor he me. As we 
are not friends, we must be enemies. 
But, in my judgment, this verse should 
be rather understood as an introduction 
to what follows, and should be inter- 
preted according to its most obvious 
sense. Jesus does not say, he that is 
not for Beelzebub is against him; but, 
he thatis not for me is against me. 
The meaning seems to me to be this; I 
have now given you conclusive evidence 
both that fdo not perform miracles by 
assistance of Beelzebub, and that I do 
perform them by the spirit or power 
of God. If you still reject me and 
will not be fox me, he must be 
regarded as enemies. If you will not 
assist me in gathering the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel into the fold of 
righteousness and peace, all your in- 
fluence will necessarily operate to 
seatter them abroad and expose them 
to peril. Beware, then, how you decide, 
in this important matter. What you 
have heretofore said, or may say, de- 
rogatory to my character as an indi- 
vidual, is of less consequence. But re- 
member, if you speak against my 
works, which so evidently are wrought 
by divine ae or the spirit of God, 
you do in fact speak against and blas- 

heme that spirit. This seems to be a 
ft introduction to the so'emn declara- 
tion which he proceeded to make, con- 
cerning the consequences of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost or spirit of God. 

31, 32. Blasphemy. Calumny; re- 
proachful words or actions. In regard 
to God, it is called blasphemy ; in 
regird to men, injurious speaking. 
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31 YJ Wherefore I say unto you, 
All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men: but 
the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 
men. 

32 And whosoever speaketh a 


S| Against the Holy Ghost. The spirit 
of God. The Pharisees blasphemed 
the divine spirit, by attributing its 
Operation to the agency of Beelzebul, 
ver. 24. Mark adds, lest the applica- 
tion should not be sufficiently obvious, 
“ Because they said, he hath an unclean 
spirit.” Mark iii. 30. 1 Speaketh a 
word against. The same as blasphem- 
eth, substantially. ‘1 Neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come. 
Neither under the Mosaic nor under 
the Christian dispensation; neither in 
the period preceding the Messiah’s 
reign, nor during it. In this sense, the 
Jews were accustomed to use the 
phrase this world and the world to 
come. It is observable that the word 
here translated fo come indicates a near 
pace something very near, being 
the same which occurs in Matt. ili. 7. 
See note there. 

The meaning of this passage has 
been much controverted. ea among 
those who believe that God will never 
forgive a portion of his children, there 
are many who do not understand this 
passage to prove that doctrine. Others 
are confident that it does, and posi- 
tively too. 

The declaration that all manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven, 
and that the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven, is a 
contradiction in terms, if understood 
according to the literal import of the 
words ; for blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost is certainly one manner of sin 
and blasphemy. Just as positively as 
it is perertad. that the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be 
forgiven, just so positively it is also 
asserted, that all manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven. But this 
apparent contradiction will cisappeur, 
when it is considered that this phrase, 
in the Hebrew idiom, merely indicates 
a comparison, not necessarily affirming 
the one thing nor denying the other. 
In the language of Campbell, it is “a 
noted Hebraism ;” that is, a common 
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word against the Son of man, it 
shall be forgiven him: but whoso- 


and observable form of speech. In- 
stances occur, in Gen. xxxii. 28; xlv. 8; 
Prov. viii. 10; Joel ii. 13; Hosea vi. 6 ; 
Matt. vi. 19, 20; ix. 13; Luke xiv. 
12—14; John vi. 27; 1 Cor. i. 17; in 
which one thing is commanded, and 
another forbidden, merely indicating 
that one duty is more important or 
binding than the other; or one thing is 
asserted and another denied, merely 
indicating that one is true in a higher 
sense than the other, or that one event 
is more likely to occur than the other. 
See note on Matt. ix. 13, and several 
authorities there quoted. Bishop New- 
ton adds his testimony to the same 
fact: “It is a common figure of speech 
in the oriental languages, to say of two 
things, that the one shall be and the 
other shall not be, when the meaning is 
only that the one shall happen sooner or 
more easily than the other. As in this 
instance of our Saviour, ‘Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away,’ the meaning is, 
Heaven and earth shall sooner or more 
easily pass away, than my words shall 
pass away; the frame of the universe 
shall sooner or more easily be dissolved, 
than my words shall not be fulfilled ; 
and thus it is expressed by St. Luke, 
upon a like occasion, (xvi. 17,) ‘It is 
easier for heaven and earth to pass, than 
one tittle of the law to fail.’ *—Diss. on 
Proph., p. 378. Grotius also men- 
tions the same fact, in regard to this 
case of blasphemy, now under con- 
sideration. Understanding the phrase 
to be a Hebraism of this character, as it 
manifestly is, we perceive no contradic- 
tion in its terms. And the meaning is, 
that all other sins and blasphemies may 
more readily be forgiven than the blas- 
pay against the Holy Ghost. It is 
y no means asserted, or even implied, 
that the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall remain unforgiven, as long 
as God exists; but only that this blas- 
phony indicates such a degree of stub- 
orn depravity and obstinate unbelief, 
that repentance may not be expected so 
speedily or readily as under other cir- 
cumstances. But that this, as well as 
all other sins, will he finally blotted out 
and forgiven, appears from the revealed 
character of Gat. the manifested char- 
acter of his Son, and from positive 
assertions of holy men who spake as 
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ever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 


they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 


See John i. 29; xii. 32; Heb. ii. 9; 
1 John i. 7,9. In regard to the quali- 
fying phrase, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come, it may be 
observed, that it does not at all affect 
the truth of the foregoing remarks. It 
merely asserts, that the same diffi- 


‘culty of forgiveness attends this blas- 


hemy, in the Christian as in the 

osaic dispensation. It has no refer- 
ence to the future life. So well satis- 
fied of this fact was Clarke, that he 
gave this testimony: “ Though I follow 
the common translation, yet I am fully 
satisfied the meaning of the words is, 
neither in this dispensation, viz., the 
Jewish, nor in that which is to come, 
viz., the Christian. Olam ha-bo, the 
world to come, is a constant pbrase for 
the times of the Messiah, in the Jewish 
writers.” 

The importance of this passage, as a 
source of dowht and controversy, may 
justify the insertion of the following 
note of Bishop Pearce, acknowledged to 
have been one of the most judicious 
critics and eminent prelates of the En- 
glish church: “Neither in this world, &c. 
Rather, neither in this age, nor in the 
age to come ; thatis, neither in this age, 
when the law of Moses subsists, nor in 
that also, when the kingdom of heaven, 
which is at hand, shall succeed to it. 
This is a strong way of expressing how 
difficult a thing it was for such a sinner 
to obtain pardon. The Greek word 
aion, (étor,) seems to signify age here, 
as it often does in the New Testament, 
(See Matt. xiii, 40; xxiv. 3; Col. i. 
26; Eph. iii. 5, 21,) and according to its 
most proper signification. If this be so, 
then this age means the Jewish one, 
the age while their law subsisted and 
was in force; and the age to come (See 
Heb. vi. 5; Eph. ii. 7) means that 
under the Christian dispensation. Un- 
der the Jewish law, there was no for- 
giveness for wilful and presumptuous 
sins: concerning them it is said, Numb. 
Xv. 30, 31, ‘The soul which doeth aught 
presumptuously, the same reproacheth 
the Lord ; and that soul shall be cut off 
from among his people, because he hath 
despised the word of the Lord, and hath 
broken his commandments.’ See, to the 
same purpose, Numb, xxxv. 31; Lev. 
xx. 10; 1 Sam, ii. 25. With regard to 
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him, neither in this world, neither 
in the world to come. 


the seculum futurum, the age to come, 
or the Christian dispensation, no for- 
giveness could be expected for such as 
these Pharisees were; because, when 
“they blasphemed the holy spirit of 
God, by which Jesus wrought his mira- 
cles; they rejected the only means of 
forgiveness, which was the merit of his 
death, applied to men by faith, and 
which, under Christianity, was the only 
sacrifice that could atone for such a sin: 
in this sense, (as things then stood with 
them,) their sin was an unpardonable 
one. But then it is not to be concluded 
from hence, that, if they repented of 
this blasphemy, they could not be for- 
given. The observation of Athanasius, 
vol. i., p. 237, Ed. Col.,is very material. 
He says, ‘Christ does not say, to him 
that blasphemeth and repenteth, but to 
him that blasphemeth ; and therefore he 
means, to him that continueth in his 
blasphemy; for with God there is no 
sin that is unpardonable.’ And the 
truth of this observation will appear 
from the following instances. Jesus 
said, in Matt. x. 33, ‘ Whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I deny 
before my Father,’ where the threaten- 
ing is as strong as this in the case of 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost; 
and yet, when Peter shortly afterwards 
denied Jesus before men three times, 
joining oaths and curses with his deni- 
als, yet, upon his repenting and weeping 
bitterly, he was not only forgiven, but 
continued in his apostleship. Again, 
when Jesus was on the cross, some of 
the rulers ‘derided him, saying, he 
saved others, let him save himself, if he 
be Christ, the chosen of God.’ Luke 
Xxiii. 35. By which words it appears 
that they acknowledged Jesus to have 
wrought miracles, and yet rejected him, 
denying that he wrought them by the 
holy spirit of God; and yet Jesus 
aathe to his Father that they might be 
orgiven. Luke xxiii. 34. To this may 
be added, that in this chapter, ver. 
38—40, those Pharisees who had blas- 
ea ee against the Holy Ghost asked 
or a sign, and our Saviour gave one to 
them, viz., the sign of the prophet 
Jonas; and what could this sign have 
been given for, unless for their convic- 
tion, and for disposing them to repent, 
and, in consequence of this, to be for- 
given? From all 
13 
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33 Either make the tree good, 
and his fruit good; or else make 


think) be concluded, that to speak 
against the Holy Ghost (as those Phar- 
isees did) was therefore not to be for- 
given in that age, or in the age to come, 
because no means of obtaining forgive- 
ness for it was to be found, either in the 
Jewish law, or under the Christian dis- 
pensation; but that, however, upon 
their repentance, they might be for- 
given, and admitted to the divine favor.” 
I add the testimony of Gilpin, an ap- 
proved commentator, to the same point. 
“Nobody can suppose, considering the 
whole tenor of Christianity, that there 
can be any sin, which on repentance 
may not be forgiven. This therefore 
seems only a strong way of expressing 
the difficulty of such repentance,. and 
the impossibility of forgiveness without 
it. Such an expression occurs, Matt. 
xix. 24, ‘It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven;’ that is, it is very difficult. 
That the Pharisees were not Layout the 
reach of forgiveness, on their repentance, 
seems to be plain from ver. 41, where 
the repentance of Nineveh is held out 
to them for an example.” See Univ. 
Guide, pp. 97-102; Selections, sect. xxi. 

33. Eniher make the tree good, &c. 
This verse is understood by some as 
referring to the charge of performing 
miracles by the power of Beelzebub :— 
be consistent in your allegations ; either 
show that my doctrines and conduct are 
such as to justify the belief that I am in 
league with Satan, or, if my doctrines 
and conduct be good, acknowledge that 
my works are wrought by divine power; 
for as a tree is known by its fruits, so 
the true character and conduct of an 
individual will be found to correspond. 
Others understand it as referring to the 
Jews themselves, or as an introduction 
to the succeeding verse :—be consistent 
with yourselves ; if you are truly good, 
acknowledge the goodness of my works ; 
if you persist . ascribing this work to 
Satan, acknowledge yourselves to be 
evil; for your con luct clearly proves the 
fact. Others, again, understand it as 
having a double reference, and equally 
applicable in either case :—“ Hither con- 
fess that I am 901 because ye see me 
cast out devils a° d do good, or else con- 
vince me of any evil action before ye pre- 


which, it may ({] judicate my persou; or, either bring forth 
* 
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the tree corrupt, and his fruit cor- 
rupt: for the tree is known by his 
fruit. 

34 O generation of vipers, how 
can ye, being evil, speak good 
things? for out of the abundance 
of the heart, the mouth speaketh. 


good fruits, that ye may appear to be 
good, or else confess yourselves to be 
evil, as indeed you are; be what you 
seem, or seem git you are.””—Assem- 
bly’s Annot. The verse may admit of 
either of these interpretations; but, in 
my judgment, the second or third is 
preferable to the first. 

34. Generation of vipers. See note 
on Matt. iii. 7. An emblem of their 
malicious and venomous opposition to 
Jesus and his gospel. I How can ye, 
being evil, speak good things? Se. 
That is, while you are thus wicked, and 
full of evil, it is natural that you should 
speak evil; it is impossible that it 
should be otherwise; for when the 
heart is full, the language will disclose 
the character of its feelings ‘and affec- 
tions. The expression used by our 
Lord was strong; but the conduct of 
the Pharisees ully justified it. So 
envenomed was their malice against 
him, that they spake evil of his good ; 
they watched him, that they might be 
able to accuse him even for the per- 
formance of deeds of mercy and kind- 
ness; when they witnessed his healing 
power exerted for the relief of human 
misery, even that they attributed to the 
prince of evil; and they persisted in 
their evil ge dig and designs, until 
they procured the object of their hatred 
to be crucified between two thieves. 
See also Matt. ch. xxiii. Most justly, 
then, were they described, as a genera- 
tion of vipers. And as thorns will not 
produce grapes, nor a vine figs, neither 
could good works or good words be 
expected of them. Their hearts were 
abundantly full of evil; and from that 
abundance they uttered falsehood and 
blasphemy with their mouths. 

35. A good man, &c. In this verse, 
the sentiment contained in the former, 
out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh, is amplified and fur- 
ther illustrated. A good man, whose 
heart abounds in goodness, speaketh 
good things; words and thoughts are 
uttered, consistent with a spirit of 
righteousness. An evil man, whose 
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35 A good man, out of the good 
treasure of the heart, bringeth 
forth good things: and an evil 
man, out of the evil treasure, 
bringeth forth evil things. 

36 But I say unto you, That 
every idle word that men shall 


heart abounds with wickedness, speak- 
eth evil things; words and thoughts 
are uttered, corresponding with the 
state of his heart. This Was a most 
severe rebuke to those Pharisees, who 
so highly esteemed themselves that 
they would not associate with publi- 
cans and sinners, and condemned our 
Lord because he did. He told them 
they had blasphemed against the holy 
spirit; and that such blasphemy plainly 
indicated the impurity of their hearts; 
and manifested them as a generation 
of vipers. 

36. But Isay unto you. Think not 
that because you obey the ceremonial 
law, in every jot and tittle, you may 
therefore speak all manner of evil, and 
even reyile the holy spirit of God, 
with impunity. I say unto you, there 
are other things for which men shall be 
brought into judgment, besides matters 
of ceremony, or even deeds of whatever 
nature. Words indicate the condition 
of the heart, and of them also an ac- 
count must be rendered. | Jdle word. 
The word idle seems here to be used 
not in its ordinary sense, but in the 
sense of wicked, calumnious, or blas- 
phemous; for such words had been 
uttered by the Pharisees, which gave 
occasion for the foregoing solemn ph ant 
nition. It signifies “that which does 
not work, and is here used for that 
which worketh wickedly; and some- 
thing of this sort is frequently found in 
sacred and profane writers. So in 
Rom. iv., he who is said, in ver. 19, to 
be not weak in the faith, is, in ver. 20, 
said to be strony uf the faith. So in 
Proy. xviii. 5, and xxiv. 23, where we 
read i¢ ts not good, the meaning is, 
that it is very bad.”—Pearce. In 
the day of judgment, Rather a day of 
judgment; the article is net found in 
the original. The meaning is, that 
wicked words, being the fruit of a 
wicked heart, are justly punishable ; 
that as every man shell Fe rewarded 
according to his deeds, so also accord- 
ing to his words. ‘Both words and 
deeds are proper subjects to be con 
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speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judgment. 

37 For by thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned. | 

38 4] Then certain of the scribes 


sidered, as both take their character 
from the condition of the heart, and af- 
ford evidence of that condition. Indeed, 
words are sometimes productive of ex- 
tensive mischief and misery, and are 
punishable by human laws. But it is 
not probable that our Lord referred to 
this fact in the text. He seems rather 
to have confined his attention to the 
case then in hand, and to have en- 
deavored to convince the Jews that 
they had committed a grievous sin, by 
blasphemous words, for which a day of 
reckoning was approaching. Lightfoot 
views the matter somewhat differently. 
He says, the “idle word, for every one 
of which our Saviour saith men shall 
give an account, (he doth not say shall 
be condemned or punished,) may per- 
haps be of the same importance with 
that which the Talmudists and Rab- 
bins call ‘the talk of those who are 
idle,’ at leisure, have little todo; such 
as is used among people in ordinary 
conversation, when they meet together ; 
as, what news? how doth such a per- 
son? or the like. Even this may be 
well or ill done, prudently or foolishly ; 
and therefore even of this an account 
will be required.” 

37. For by thy words, &c. Of course, 
not by words alone; but by words as well 
as by deeds ; because both are the fruit 
of good or evil in the heart. In this verse, 
the principle is declared, upon which the 
foregoing admonition was founded. In 
the government of God, words as well 
as deeds are to be taken as evidence of 
character, and as a ground of acquittal 
or condemnation. Blasphemous words 
indicated the most desperately wicked 
condition of the heart, and were not 
only punishable, but ominous of long- 

‘continged unbelief, during the exis- 
tence of which, forgiveness could not 
be realized. 

33—42. The same circumstances are 
related in Luke xi. 16, 29—32._ 

33. Master. Teacher; an epithet 
here applied rather in derision than in 
henor; because they regarded him as 
an impostor, aided by Beelzebub, and 
not entitled to credit as a divine 
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and of the Pharisees answered, 
saying, Master, we would see a 
sign from thee. 

39 But he answered and said to 
them, An evil and adulterous gen- 
eration seeketh after a sign, and 


teacher. T We would see a sign from 
thee. Luke says, “a sign from heaven.” 
Luke xi. 16. They had already, even 
during this interview, seen Jesus re- 
store a withered hand to soundness, 
and heal a disease which they sup- 
posed’ to be occasiened by demons. 
Yet they continued to ask for a sign. 
Probably they demanded a sign from 
heaven, such as the ancient prophets 
exhibited; as when, at the word of 
Moses, hail and fire were rained upon 
Egypt, destroying both herb and tree ; 
Exo. 1x. 22—25; or, at the word’ o 

Joshua, the sun “stood still in the 
midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day;” Josh. x. 
12—14; or, at the word of Elijah, fire 
descended from heaven and consumed 
not only the burnt-sacrifice, but the 
wood, and stones of the altar, and the 
water in the trench around it. 1 Kings 
Xviil. 36—38. Some similar sign was 
demanded on this occasion, as a condi- 
tion of belief. Perhaps they claimed 
this as a fulfilment of the prediction, 
Dan. vii. 13, that the Son of man 
should come in the clouds of heaven. 
This he did, at a later period, when he 
came to execute judgment upon that 
wicked nation. Matt. xxiv. 30; xxvi. 
64. But his time had not yet come, to 
exhibit this sign. The expectation of 
such a marvellous sign in testimony 
of the Messiah’s authority is alluded 
to in Matt. iv. 5—7. See the notes 
there. 

39. Evil and adulterous generation. 
That the Jews were an evil generation, 
there can be no doubt. That they were 
literally an adulterous generation, has 
also been asserted. But perhaps this 
term may be here used in its figurative 
sense, denoting infidelity to religious 
duties. In the Old Testament, the 
Jews are frequently represented as 
guilty of adultery, when they forsook 
the worship of God, and bowed them- 
selves to idols. Exo. xxxiv. 15, 163 
Jer. iii. 9; Ezek. xxiii. 37; Hosea iv. 
12—19. Although the Jews were not 
in habits of idolatry, in its ordinary 
sense, yet they practised a species of it, 
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there shall no sign be given to it, 

but the sign of the prophet Jonas. 
40 For as Jonas was three days 

and three nights in the whale’s 


in our Saviour’s day. They made the 
divine law void by their traditions ; and, 
by an overweening fondness for trivial 
matters, were induced to neglect the 
important duties required of them. 
Matt. xv. 3; xxiii. 23. And when the 
Son came, exhibiting abundant testi- 
monials of his divine mission, ress 
rejected him, and made full proof o 
their infidelity. Being thus apostate 
to the truth, and unfaithful to their 
duty, they are styled adulterous, as 
were those who forsook God, disobeyed 
his commands, and worshipped stocks 
and stones, in ancient times. ‘1 No 
sign be given to it. That is, no other 
sign than the miracles performed a 
divine power, with the exception whie 
follows. If they would not regard 
these signs, they must abide the conse- 
uences. {1 Bud the sign of the prophet 

fonas. That is, Jonah. A sign should 
be given to the Jews, similar to that 
which was given to the Ninevites, and 
which was effectual to the production 
of repentance in them. Jonah was pre- 
served for three days and nights, in the 
most imminent peril. His preservation 
was regarded as an evidence of his 
mission from God. And the Ninevites 

ve heed to his warnings, and averted 
the impending ruin by a speedy refor- 
mation of their evil habits. In like 
manner would Jesus be restored, after 
three days, from an apparently more 
desperate condition; and this should be 
considered a sufficient sign that he was 
truly the Son of God. If men would 
not believe, they would be more guilty 
than the people of Nineveh, and would 
be condemned by them in the judg- 
ment, 

40. As Jonas was three days and 
three nights in the whale’s belly. See 
Jonah ch. i., ii, The preservation of 
Jonah, here referred to, has long been 
the jest of scoffers and unbelievers. 
Perhaps this fact may account for the 
various methods which interpreters 
have siapint, so to explain the matter 
as to render it as little objectionable as 
possible. In reply to the objection that 
the throat of a whale is not large 
enough to admit the passage of a man 
through it, it has been said that the 
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belly : so shall the Son of man be 
three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth. 

41 The men of Nineveh shall 


word translated whale means a large 
Jish, without distinguishing the spe- 
cies ; and therefore it may have been a 
shark. And, to obviate the objection 
in general, that the whole process of 
preservation is impossible, it has been 
said, that the word simply indicates 
something hollow, and may as well 
mean a boat or a small vessel as a fish 
of any description. This is not the 
place for a full examination of this sub- 
ject. A few remarks, however, may 
not be improper. The theory of Dr. 
Jebb is ingenious, and is worthy of 
consideration. ‘A safe and practica- 
ble asylum is afforded, not indeed in 
the stomach, but in another cavity, of 
the whale; the throat is large, and pro- 
vided with a bag or intestine, so con- 
siderable in size, that whales frequently 
take into it éwo of their young when 
weak, and especially during a tempest. 
In this vessel there are two vents, 
which serve for inspiration and respira- 
tion; and here, in all probability, Jonah 
was preserved; not indeed without 
miracle, but with that economy of mir- 
acle, so frequently exemplified in Scrip- 
ture. This receptacle may he ac- 
counted a sort of air-vessel, and suffi- 
ciently answers to the term koilia, 
eens) in St. Matthew, which I have 


rendered cavity. See, for the particu- 
lars here stated in abridged form, a 
very ingenious dissertation in the 


‘Memoires des Jesuites, publies par 
M. l’Abbe Grosier ;’ tome i., art. 9. Of 
the above opinion, a strong, undesigned, 
and independent, confirmation is af- 
forded by an eminent naturalist : ‘Na- 
ture has formed these organized masses 
in such a manner, that they can rise to 
the surface of the water, or sink into 
its depths, at pleasure. From the 
lower part of the mouth proceeds a 
large intestine, very thick, long,«nd so 
large that a man might pass into it 
whole. This intestine is a great air- 
magazine, which this cetacious animal _ 
carries along with it, and by means of 
which it can render itself lighter or 
heavier at will, et as it enlarges 
or compresses it, for the purpose of 
increasing or diminishing the bulk of air 
which it contains.’ Dict. Nat. Hist., by 
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_tise in judgment with this genera- 
tion, and shall condemn it: be- 
cause they repented at the preach- 
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ing of Jonas; and behold, a great- 
er than Jonas 7s hére. 
42 The queen of the south shall 


Valmont Bomare, Art. Whale. This 
it will be observed, is the testimony of 
“a writer who had not the case of Jonah 
at all in view; who wrote merely as a 
naturalist; and who could, therefore, 
have given no such coloring to his 
description, as the Jesuite might, per- 
haps, be suspected of giving.” Sac. 
Literature, p. 178. _See Univ. Union, 
vol. i., pp. 63, 69; Horne’s Intro., i., 
597. I only add, that, in whatever 
manner we account for the circum- 
stances, we have the authority of our 
Lord for denominating the fact a sign 
or miracle. And why should it be 
thought a thing incredible, that the 
same God who gave life to Jonah 
should preserve that life, in an extraor- 
dinary manner, by means of a fish or 
otherwise? -The fact that unusual 
means were used for the accomplish- 
- Ment of the object does not impair the 
credibility of the miracle. Indeed, this 
holds true of all miracles; otherwise 
they would attract no attention, and 
would fail of their intended effect. 
Had our Lord cured diseases, by ad- 
ministering the usual medicines, he 
might have been regarded as a skilful 
physician; but it was by unusual 
methods of cure,—healing by a touch, 
or word, or an effort of his will,—that 
he exhibited evidence that God was 
with him. I see nothing in this mira- 
cle, less probable, or less entitled to 
belief, than in any other. And, in my 
judgment, every miracle recorded in the 
Scriptures might be rejected on pre- 
cise it the same principles which would 
justily a rejection of this. Infidels ma 
sneer and scoff; but Christians will 
reverence the power of God, displayed 
for the production of good. 1 The Son 
of man. A title of the Messiah, which 
esus frequently adopted when speak- 
ing of himself. 1 Three days and three 
_ nights. 'That is, according to the Jew- 
ish manner of computation. Having 
no one word to express a day of twen- 
ty-four hours, they adopted the phrase 
day and night to express this idea. 
The language of the text indicates 
simply three days, as they would now 
be called. But in reckoning days, a 
art was taken for the whole. Aben- 
jae quoted by Pearce, speaks con- 
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cerning the law of circumcision, Lev. 
xu. 3,in this manner: “If the infant 
was born but one hour before the first 
day was ended, it was counted for one 
whole day; and so, for the same rea- 
son, the part of the day that was past, 
when the infant was circumcised, was 
reckoned a whole day, if it was only 
one hour, that was past, of the evening 
with which that eighth day began.”? So 
our Lord remained in the sepulchre 
three days; namely, one whole day, 
and two parts of days, which, as the 
Jews reckoned time, were to be taken 
as one day each. He was buried 
towards the close of Friday, remained 
in the tomb the whole of Saturday, 
and was raised early on Sunday, as the 
days are now called by Christians. 
See Matt. xxvii. 57—66; xxvii. 1—8. 
The Jews never alleged that this pre- 
diction was not fulfilled, in respect to 
time. We may therefore conclude that 
the phrase three days and three nights 
expressed the time during which Jesus 
actually remained in tie sepulchre, 
aceording to their manner of speech. 
| Heart of the earth. A phrase deno- 
ting the interior of the earth. It means, 
here, the sepulchre, or tomb, in which 
the body of Jesus rested. 

Al. Nineveh. This city, “the capital 
of Assyria, was founded by Ashur, son 
of Shem ; or more probably by Nimrod, 
son of Cush ; for, in Gen. x. 11, Moses 
seems to refer to Nimrod. However 
this may be, Nineveh was one of the 
most ancient, famous, potent, and ex- 
tensive, cities of the world. It is 
very difficult to assign the time of its 
foundation; but it cannot have been 
long after the building of Babel. It 
stood on the banks of the Tigris ; and 
in the time of the prophet Jonah its cir- 
cuit was three days’ journey. Diodorus 
Siculus says, it was one hundred and 
fifty stadia in length, ninety stadia in 
breadth, and four hundred and eighty 
stadia in circuit; that is, about seven 
leagues long, three leagues broad, and 
eighteen leagues round. Its walls were 
a hundred feet high, and so broad that 
three chariots could drive abreast upon 
them. Its towers, of which there were 
fifteen hundred, were each two hundred 
feet high. Some place it on the west, 
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rise up in the judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it: 
for she came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to hear the wis- 


others on the east, bank of the Tigris. 
At the time of Jonah’s mission, (Jonah 
iv. 11,) it was reckoned to contain more 
than one hundred and twenty thousand 
persons, ‘who could not distinguish 
their right hand from their left ;’ that is, 
young children. By this computation, 
there ought to have been then in Nin- 
eveh more than six hundred thousand 
persons.”—Calmet.. This city, after 
various vicissitudes of fortune, was so 
effectually destroyed, that geographers 
are unable to identify its location. And 
this need not surprise us; because 
the bricks, of which the walls, and per- 
haps the edifices also, were constructed, 
were merely sun-dried clay, not burned. 
The long-continued action of moisture 
upon such bricks would decompose 
them; and every successive shower 
would assist in spreading the materials 
over the surrounding surface, until 
nearly a level was produced. The proph- 
ecy of Nahum, i. 8; ii.6, is said to have 
been literally fulfilled; for during the 
siege of Nineveh by the Babylonians, 
about two hundred years after the proph- 
ecy of Jonah, and six hundred years be- 
fore Christ, the Tigris overflowed its 
banks with a mighty inundation, and 
undermined or otherwise destroyed 
portions of the wall, through which 
the enemy entered and destroyed the 
city. 1 Rise in judgment— and shall 
condemn it. See notes on Matt. x. 15; 
xi. 22,24. The Ninevites were less 
ungodly and less stubborn in their 
wickedness, than the Jews; the Jews, 
therefore, might expect a more severe 
punishment than befell them ; and such 
a punishment they actually endured. 
| They repented at the preaching of 
Jonas. Jonah predicted the destruc- 
tion of their city at the end of forty 
days. Jonah iii. 4. And the people 
believed God, fasted, repented, turned 
away from their sins, and implored the 
divine merey. They were reprieved, 
and the destruction was delayed about 
two centuries. Yet when a greater 
than Jonah, even the Son of God, ap- 
proved by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs, which God did by him, Acts ii. 
22, warned the Pharisees and scribes 
of their danger, and predicted the 
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dom of Solomon; and behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here. 

43 When the unclean spirit is 
gone out of a man, he walketh 


destruction of their temple and nation 
by a judgment so severe and entire as 
to he properly called the punishment 
of Gehenna, they regarded him not; 
they persisted in their unbelief and 
ungodliness, and miserably perished. 

42. The queen of the south. The 

ueen of Sheba is here designated. 

er visit to Solomon is described 
1 Kings x. 1—13. She was attracte 
by the fame of his wisdom, and en- 
deavored to profit by his instructions. 
| From the uttermost parts of the 
earth. That is, from a great distance. 
Sheba is supposed by some to have 
been acify of Arabia; by others, to 
have been situated in Ethiopia. Jose- 
phus says that Saba was the ancient 
name of the city of Meroé, and that 
this was the place from which the 
queen came. is opinion has been 
adopted by very many. Her journey 
was long; and, in the inconvenient 
manner of travelling in that day, was a 
much more formidable undertaking 
than it would be at present. This she 
willingly encountered, for the sake of 
hearing the wisdom of Solomon; and 
when she departed from his court, she 
rofessed herself amply compensated. 
ut when a wiser and greater than 
Solomon was preaching at their very 
doors, uttering the words of heavenly 
wisdom and eternal life, the Pharisees, 
and scribes, and the men of that gen- 
eration, turned a deaf ear to his instruc- 
tions, and would not come unto him 
that they might obtain life. John v. 
40. By this comparison, our Lord 
pointed out the inexcusable character 
of their stubbornness and unbelief, and 
intimated that condign punishment 
must be expected. All this must have 
sounded very strangely in the ears of 
them who were accustomed to thank 
God that they were not like other 
men. 

43—45. See Luke xi. 24—26. 
the unclean spirit, &e. “The general 
sentiment which our Saviour here 
teaches is much more easily understood 
than the illustration which he uses. 


When 


The Jews had asked a sign from 
heaven that should decisive prove 
that he was the Messiah, any satisfy 
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through dry places, seeking rest, 
and findeth none. 

44 Then he saith, I will return 
into my house from whence I came 
out; and when he is come, he 
findeth 2¢ empty, swept, and gar- 
nished. 

45 Then goeth he, and taketh 


their unbelief. He replies, that though 
he should give them such a sign, a 
proof conclusive and satisfactory ; and 
though for a time they should profess 
to believe, and apparently reform ; yet 
such was the obstinacy of their unbelief 
and wickedness, that they would soon 
return to them, and become worse and 
worse. Infidelity and wickedness, like 
an evil spirit in a possessed man, 
were appropriately at home in them. 
If driven out, they would find no 
other place so comfortable and undis- 
turbed, as their bosoms. Everywhere 
they would be comparatively like an 
* evil spirit going through deserts and 
lonely places, and finding no place of 
rest. hey would return, therefore, 
and dwell with them.”—Barnes. As 
to the imagery employed to convey the 
admonition which I believe Barnes has 
rightly expressed, it may not be of 
essential importance to understand the 
poe allusion of every particular. 

‘or, as ina parable, so in a metaphor 
like this, the main idea is the matter 
chiefly to be sought; this obtained, 
the remainder is of minor importance. 
It may be generally observed, however, 
that our Lord here makes use of a com- 
mon opinion of the Jews, as an illustra- 
tion of the truth he would enforce. 
They believed that the spirits of de- 
ceased wicked men, whom they called 
demons, sometimes took possession of 
living bodies, and tormented them; 
that they might be ejected; that, after 
such ejection, they sometimes returned 
to their former habitation; and that, in 
some cases, several of these demons 
possessed one individual, as in the 
instance of him who gave their name as 
Legion. Upon the basis of these opin- 
ions concerning demons, our Lord 
framed his remarks, to make a vivid 
impression on their minds. But by so 
doing, he is not to be understood as 
asserting or admitting the truth of 
these opinions. He merely used the 
common Janguage of the day, as he did 
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with himself seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself, and 
they enter in and dwell there: 
and the last state of that man is 
worse than the first. Even so 
shall it be also unto this wicked 
generation. 


46 S| While he yet talked to the 


when he illustrated the impartial good- 
ness of God by the declaration, “ He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good,? &e. Matt. v. 45. The 
sun was supposed by the Jews actually 
to rise and set; of the diurnal revolu- 
tion of the earth they were ignorant ; yet 
Jesus adopted their language, whtich 
was philosophically untrue, to illustrate 
a great and important truth. So here, 
he uses the common language concern- 
ing demons, but without asserting its 
truth, See note on Mark, ch. v. 

43. Unclean spirit. Demons were 
called unclean, because those who were 
supposed to be possessed by them often 
frequented tombs; and a Jew con- 
sidered any person defiled or unclean, 
who entered a tomb or even walked 
over a grave. ‘I Dry places. Desert 
places, which, from lack of water, were 
uninhabited. Such were regarded as 
favorite haunts of demons. 

44. My house. That is, the body it 
formerly occupied, according to the 
Jewish fancy. I Einpty, swept, and 
garnished. Ready prepared for ad- 
mission of tenants. 

45. Seven other spirits. Seven was 
akind of sacred number among the 
Jews. It was often used to denote not 

recisely so many, but a large number. 
see Matt. xviii. 21, 22. 1 The last 
state, &c. According to the Jewish 
notion, the more demons a man had in 
him, the more miserable he was. The 
number being increased, his condition 
was worse. {I So shall it be also unto 
this wicked generation. This is the 
application of the metaphor. That 
generation was so steeped in wicked- 
ness, that a perfect reformation was 
exceedingly improbable. It remained 
that they should fill up the measure of 
their iniquity, when vengeance should 
come upon them to the uttermost, in 
the destruction of their city, and tem- 

le, and nation. Matt. xxiii. 32--36; 
uke xxi. 22; 1 Thess. ii. 16. See also 
Matt. ii. 7—12. 
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eople, behold, Ais mother and his 
brotrbn stood without, desiring to 
speak with him. 

47 Then one said unto him, Be- 
hold, thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, desiring to speak 
with thee. 

48 But he answered and said 


46—50. Parallel with Mark iii. 31— 
35; Luke viii. 19—21. 

46. His mother and his brethren 
stood without. A large concourse had 
gathered, to listen to his instructions, 
and to hear his faithful admonitions. 
While he was thus engaged, his rela- 
tives according to the flesh came near, 
and desired to speak.with him; but, on 
account of the press of people, were 
unable to enter dhe place where he was 
teaching. Luke vili. 19. Commenta- 
tors differ respecting those who are 
here styled the brethren of our Lord. 
some suppose they were children of 
his mother Mary; some, that they were 
children of Joseph, by a former wife ; 
and others, that they were his cousins. 
They were near relatives, doubtless. 
But the word used here, though natu- 
rally indicating brethren, is often used 
to denote kindred in a more remote 
degree. These relatives resided at 
Nazareth; yet they followed Jesus as 
far as to the sea of Galilee. Matt. xiii. 
1. We are not informed whether they 
obtained the interview they sought; 
but probably they did ; and very possi- 
bly ie went to Nazareth, Matt. xiii. 
54, in consequence of their solicitation 
at this time. 

47. One said unto him, &c. Mark 
says a messenger was sent to him; yet 
from his whole account it would seem 
the messenger could not approach very 
near, and the message was communi- 
cated from one to another, until it 
reached his ears. Mark iii. 31, 32. 

48. Who ts my mother? &e. It is 
not to be supposed that Jesus was de- 
ficient in natural affection; or that, 
while he taught others to honor their 
mother he would dishonor his, Matt. 
xv. 4. His affectionate disposition 
towards his mother continued in the 
midst of all trials, and endured even 
unto the end; for while suffering the 
agony of the cross, he made provision 
for her temporal comfort. John xix. 
25—27. By this manner of speech, he 
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unto him that told him, Who is 
my mother? and who are my 
brethren ? 

49 And he stretched forth his 
hand -toward his disciples, and 
said, Behold my mother and my 
brethren ! 

50 For whosoever shall do the 


designed only to excite the attention of 
his hearers, that they might the more 
fully understand the important truth, 
that all true worshippers and obedient 
children of God are to be esteemed as 
highly and as affectionately as natural 
kindred. - 

49. Stretched forth his hand toward 
his disciples, &e. His remark was not 
applicable to all by whom he was sur- 
rounded ; at least, not in the sense by 
which it was qualified in the subse- 

uent words. The Pharisees were 
there, full of malice and blasphemy. 
Others were there, attracted by the 
singular circumstances which had oc- 
curred, hut not decided friends or ene- 
mies. The devoted disciples also were 
there; they who had forsaken all,— 
father, and mother, and brethren, and 
houses, and lands,—for the sake of 
Jesus and his gospel. To them he 
extended his hand, and pronounced 
them his brethren. They had con- 
fessed him; he confessed x Bs They 
were not ashamed to own him as their 
Master, though the Pharisees alleged 
that he had a demon; and he was not 
ashamed to own them as brethren, 
humble and lowly as was their condi- 
tion in life, even in presence of the 
Pharisees, who contemptuously denom- 
inated the common people ignorant 
and cursed; John vii. 49; and who 
were perpetually sneering at him, on 
account of the character of his asso- 
ciates. Matt. xi. 19. 

59. For whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father, &c. This is the true 
test of discipleship and Christian 
brotherhood. ‘Those who de the will 
of the Father are children of God and 
brethren of his beloved Son. Matt. v. 
45. Professions are of little avail. A 
mere speculative faith is of no great 
value. But when faith works by love 
and purifies the heart, when an ardent 
desire is felt to learn and perform 
the will of God, and when an honest 
and persevering endeavor is made to 
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will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother. 
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4 same day went Jesus out 
“ of the house, and sat by the 
sea-side. 


walk in the statutes of the Lord blame- 
less, then may we rejoice in the hope, 
that we are truly the children of our 
Father in heaven, and that our Saviour 
will acknowledge us as his brethren. 
Blessed will be the period, when such a 
ee shall fill all hearts; when all 
shall acknowledge Jesus to be Lord, 
and glorify God - bringing forth abun- 
dantly the fruit of righteousness. Phil. 
ii. 10, 11; John xv. 8. 
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1—23. The parable and the circum- 
stances connected with it, which com- 
pose the subject of this passage, are 
recorded also in Mark iv. i—20; Luke 
Vili. 4-15. 

1. The sameday. That is, the same 
day on which his relatives came to him. 
Matt. xii. 46. ‘I Out of the house. 
The house where he had been teaching 
“was not sufficiently large to contain the 
multitudes which gathered to hear him. 
‘The throng was so large and dense, that 
his mother and brethren “could not 
come at him for the press.” Luke viii. 
19. That the people might be more 
conveniently accommodated, and might 
have a more favorable opportunity to 
hear his instructions, Jesus left the 
house, and taught in the open air. 
SI By the sea-side. That is, by the sea 
of Galilee or Tiberias. 

2. Great multitudes were gathered, 
&e. It would seem that the number 
of hearers continued to increase. At 
length it became so great that it was 
inconvenient for the Teacher to address 
them from the place where he was sit- 
ting by the sea-side. It was the prac- 
tice of Jewish teachers to sit, while 
engaged in instructing the people, who 
stood up to hear. See note on Matt. v. 
1. Went into a ship. A fishing 
vessel or boat, probably. Here, though 
he continued to sit, he could be more 
distinctly understood by the multitude 
who stood on the shore, and at the same 
time avoid being pressed by the throng. 

14 
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2 And great multitudes were 
gathered together unto him, so 
that he went into a ship, and sat ; 
and the whole multitude stood on 
the shore. 

3 And he spake many things 
unto them in parables, saying, 
Behold, a sower went forth to sow ; 


It is a-melancholy consideration, that 
of the vast multitudes who manifested 
such a strong desire to hear Jesus, so 
few became understanding and faithful 
disciples. In the parable which fol- 
lows, some of the reasons are named, 
why so little of the truth uttered by him 
who spake as never man spake, John 
vil. 46, became productive of faith and 
holiness in them who heard. 

3. In parables. The -word parable 
is a Greek word in an English dress. 
Like baptize and some others, it is not 
translated, but varied somewhat in form, 
and transplanted into ourlanguage. It 
is derived from another Greek word, 
ns a to compare together. “A 
parable is a similitude taken from 
natural things, in order to instruct us in 
things spiritual. The word, however, 
is variously used in the Scriptures, to 
denote a proverb, or short saying, 
Luke iv. 23; a famous or received say- 
ing, 1 Sam. x. 12; Ezek. xviii. 2; a 
thing gravely spoken, and comprehend- 
ing important matters in a few words, 
Job xxvii. 1; Numb. xxiii. 7, 18 ; xxiv. 
3,15; Ps. xlix. 4; Ixxvili. 2; a thing 
darkly or figuratively expressed, Ezek. 
xx. 49; Matt. xv. 15; a visible type or 
emblem, representing something differ- 
ent from and beyond itself, Heb. ix. 9; 
xi. 19; a special instruction, Luke xiv. 
7; and a similitude or comparison, 
Matt. xxiv. 32; Mark ili. 23.” —Horne. 
In the interpretation of parables, it is 
necessary to consider the context care- 
fully. It often occurs, that the inter- 
pretation is plainly hinted, either at the 
commencement or close of the parable ; 
Luke xviii. 9; x. 36. Sometimes, 
though seldom, the interpretation is 
given by our Lord himself; as in this 
chapter. Sometimes, the meaning is to 
be sought in the general subject of the 
discourse in which it is introduced. 
When a parable may adm.t of two or 
more interpretations, that one is always 
to be preferred, which to the hearers, in 
the circumstances in which they were 
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4 And when he sowed, some 
seeds fell by the way-side, and the 


pi Diack one hs iano se Mis crete dors es 
placed, would be most obvious. “It is 
not necessary, in the interpretation of 
parables, that we should anxiously insist 
upon every single word ; nor ought we 
to expect too curious an ‘adaptation or 
accommodation of it in every part to 
the spiritual meaning inculeated by it ; 
for many circumstances are introduced 
into parables which are merely orna- 
mental, and designed to make the simil- 
itude more pleasing and interesting.”— 
Horne. To the same eflect:—‘ That 
there be a resemblance in the prin- 
cipal incidents, is all that is required. 
Smaller matters are considered only as 
a sortof drapery. Thus, in the parable 
of the prodigal, all the characters and 
chief incidents are significant, and can 
scarcely be misunderstood by an atten- 
tive reader; but to attempt to assign a 
separate meaning to the best robe, and 
the ring, and the shoes, and the futted 
calf, and the music, and the dancing, 
betrays great want of judgment, as we 

as puerility of fancy.” —Campbell . The 
same writer adds this important re- 
mark: ‘Let it be observed, that it 
matters not whether the relation itself 
be true history or fiction. The truth 
of the parable as in the justness of the 
application.” I only add, in this place, 
that although a parable may be applied 
to the illustration of various subjects, 
yet it must not he forgotten that Jesus 
iad a distinet object in uttering each ; 
and to ascertain what that was, is all 
with which we have any concern in the 
interpretation. If we can determine 
this with certainty, we need look no 
further. Other appleatngs may he 
just or unjust; but they rest not on the 
authority of the great Teacher, in either 
case, In one sense, indeed, each para- 
ble has two interpretations ; the literal, 
and the figurative. The literal mean- 
ing must be understood, else its appli- 
cation will not be obvious. The cus- 
toms and prevailing opinions of the 
Jews serve to illustrate the literal 
meaning of several parabolic relations, 
which as before said, whether true or 
fictitious in point of fact, are equally 
serviceable in illustrating the moral or 
spiritual truths they were designed to 
enforce. Having ascertained the literal 
apraniag. the figurative application of 
it is to be sought, in the manner already 
inentioned. For many useful observa- 
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fowls came and devoured them up: 
5 Some fell upon stony places, 


6 SS =e ee eee 
tions on this subject, see Introduction to 
Whittemore’s Notes on the Parables. 
J Behold. A word here used merely 
to fix the attention of the auditors upen 
what was about to be uttered. TA 
sower went forth to sow. It has been 
suggested, that, as the article is used in 
the original, Jesus intended, by saying 
the sower, to fix the minds of his hearers 
more directly upon himself as the per- 
son represented in the pee ge If this 
were so, however, it failed to accom- 
plish the object; for even the chosen 
disciples did not apprehend his mean- 
ing until he explained it. The literal 
meaning of the phrase is too plain to 
need any explication, in a country where 
the process of sowing seed is of yearly 
recurrence, and perfectly well under- 
stood. : 

4. Some seeds fell by the way-side, 
&c. In one respect, the Jewish fields 
for grain differed from ours. Ours are 
generally small enclosures, through 
which it is not customary to pass while 
the grain is growing. Theirs, on the 
contrary, had pote running through 
them, more or less public, for the con- 
venience of both man and beast. It 
was doubtless through such a path that 
our Lord and his disciples went, as 
recorded Matt. xii. 1. “There were 
ways and paths, as well common as 
more private, along the sown fields. 
Hence, in the tract ‘ Peah,’ where the 
dispute what those things are, whic 
divide a field, so that it owes a double 
corner to the poor, thus it is deter- 
mined: ‘these things divide: a river, 
an aqueduct, a private way, a common 
way, a common ee and a private 
path, &c.”"—Lightfoot. Seed, falling 
on these hard-trodden paths, would not 
be covered with earth, but left exposed 
to the fowls, who would speedily devour 


it for food. 

5. Stony places. Perhaps rocky ~ 
arene would ‘express the idea more 
definitely. Luke says, “ some fell upon 
arock.” Luke viii. 6. A deep, strong 
soil is often cumbered with small stones, 
and may be denominated a stony place. 
But where large rocks lie near the sur- 
face of the ground, there is not much 
deepness of earth. In such a place. 
seed vegetates rapidly, on account o 
the greater warmth which its peculiar 
condition oceasions. So that seed thus 
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where they had not much earth: 
and forthwith they sprung up, 
because they had no deepness of 
earth : 

6 And when the sun was up, 
they were scorched; and because 
they had no root, they withered 
away. 

7 And some fell among thorns ; 
and- the thorns sprung up, and 
choked them : 


sown will spring up much sooner than 
elsewhere, even though covered, at first, 
with the same depth of earth. Ordina- 
rily, however, the seed, in such a loca- 
tion, is not so deeply covered, but left 
nearer the surface, and thus, for a double 
reason, springs up forthwith. 

6. Were scorched—withered aray. 
The same cause which produces the 
rapidity of vegetation, on a ledge or 
rocky place slightly covered with earth, 
prevents the e nt from coming to ma- 
turity. The heat of the sun, attracted 
by the rock, forces the growth, while 
the thinness of the earth, by reason of 
which the attraction is more powerful, 
does not permit the roots to strike down 
deeply. As the season advances, and 
the degree of heat increases, the little 
moisture contained in the thin coating 
of earth is exhausted, the roots obtain 
no nourishment, and the plant withers 
and dies. 

7. Some fell among thorns, &c. 
Where the soil is good, and otherwise 
well tilled, if the roots of thorns and 
briers be suffered to remain, they spring 
up, and, growing more rapidly than the 
grain, prevent it from coming to matu- 
rity, by occupying the space where it 
should grow, and by intercepting the 
rays of the sun. ; 2 

8. Good ground. A fruitful soil, 
well tilled, and freed from all noxious 
. shrubs and plants. 7 Brought forth 
JSruit. Yielded increase, “after its own 
kind.” | A hundred-fold, &c. One 
hundred times the quantity sown; or 
sixty, or thirty. That is, more or less 
abundantly, according as circumstances 
were more or less conducive to fruitful- 
ness.’ The land in the east now rarely 
yields more than twenty or thirty times 
the quantity of seed. Ten-fold is said 
to be the ordinary increase. In this 
country the average increase is oe 
_ not far from forty bushels for one; 
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8 But other fell into good 
ground, and brought forth fruit, 
some a hundred-fold, some sixty- 
fold, some thirty-fold. 

9 Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 

10 And the disciples came, and 
said unto him, Why speakest thou 
unto them in parables ? 

11 He answered and said unto 
them, Because it is given unto you 


though” in newly cultivated land, the 
increase is much greater. Whatever 
may have been true, in other ages, it is 
certain that when our Saviour taught 
on earth, a small portion only of his 
hearers treasured up the truths he ut- 
tered, and profited by them. Yet in 
the ordinary sowing of grain, much the 
larger part falls into good ground, and 
becomes fruitful. This illustrates a 
fact already mentioned; namely, that 
all the circumstances of a parable need 
not be supposed to have an exact re- 
semblance to the moral truth illus- 
trated. If the great object of the 
parable be manifest, the remainder is 
of minor importance. 

9. Who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. An expression designed to call 
the attention particularly to what had 
been said, and to indicate that it had a 
meaning which men would not discov- 
er, unless they considered the subject 
attentively. Our Lord often used this 
ee but always at the close of a 

gurative address, never when his in- 
structions were uttered in plain and 
distinct terms. 

10. Why speakest thou unto them in 
parables? From this question it would 
seem that Jesus had not adopted this 
mode of instruction until now; though 
it had forages been common among 
the Jews. 

11. Answered and said. We are in- 
formed by Mark that the foregoing 

uestion was proposed to Jesus, when 
he was alone with them, by the twelve 
and a few others; and to them in pri- 
vate he explained the reason why he 
addressed the Jews in parables, Mark 
iv. 10. The reason briefly was this; 
they had not profited by his direct in- 
structions; but though they had seen 
his miracles and heard his words of 
truth, they neither understood nor 
believed. He would now adopt a dif- 
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to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, but to them it is 
not given. 

12 For whosoever hath, to him 


ferent plan; and by a method of in- 
struction with which they were familiar, 
he would make them realize their own 
wickedness, if they comprehended his 
meaning, or, if they did not, he would 
escape the extremity of their wrath, 
until he should have fully prepared his 
disciples for the labor assigned them. 
| Mysteries. This word has been 
misunderstood ; and the effect has been 
lamentable. It has long been supposed 
that the truths of the gospel, which are 
here referred to, are of a mysterious, 
incomprehensible character, which, by 
the exercise of natural reason, cannot 
be understood. And men have excused 
the preaching of doctrines, contradic- 
tory to each other and revolting to 
common sense, under the Ae that the 

Were mysteries, spiritually discerned, 
but incomprehensible by natural reason. 
Hence scoffers have represented the 
Scriptures as inconsistent, unreasona- 
ble, and unworthy of belief. But such 
is not the meaning of the word mys- 
tery, as used in the Scriptures. Con- 
cerning its signification in this place, 
Campbell says, “The moral truths 
here alluded to, and displayed in the 
explanation of the parable, are as far 
from being mysteries, in the common 
acceptation, doctrines incomprehensi- 
ble, as anything in the world can be.” 
The following remarks on the general 
meaning of the word, as used in the 
Scriptures, are very judicious; and, on 
many accounts, worthy of especial con- 
sideration, “The word mystery, in the 
Bible, properly means a thing that is 
concealed, or that has been concealed. 
It does not mean that the thing was 
incomprehensible, or even difficult to be 
understood, The thing might he plain 
enough if revealed, but it means simply 
that it had not been made known. Thus 
the mysteries of the kingdom do not 
mean any doctrines incomprehensible 
in themselves considered, but simply 
doctrines about the Neer of the 
gospel, and the establishment of the 
new kingdom of the Messiah whieh had 
not been understood, and which were 
as yet concealed from the great body 
of the Jews. See Rom. xvi. 25; xi. 
25; Eph. iii. 3,4, 9. Of thisnature was 
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shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance: but whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken - 
away even that he hath. 


the truth, that the gospel was to be 
preached to the Gentiles, that the Jew- 
ish polity was to cease, that the Mes- 
siah was to die, &c. To the disciples 
it was given to know these truths. It 
was important for them, as they were 
to carry the gospel around the globe. 
To the others it was not then given. 
They were too gross, too earthly; they 
had “too grovelling conceptions of the 
Messiah’s agp parse to understand these 
truths, even if presented. They were 
not to preach it, and hence our Saviour 
Was at particular pains to instruct his 
apostles. The Pharisees, and Jews 
generally, were not prepared for it, and 
would not have believed it, and there- 
fore he purposely employed a kind of 
teaching that they did not under- 
stand.”"—Barnes. “The different in- 
fluence which the preaching of the gos- 
pel would have upon men, and the 
great progress which it would make, 
seem to be the mysteries chiefly meant 
here.”—Pearce. 
12. Whosoever hath, to him shall be 
This phrase was several 
times used by our SP It expresses 
a truth which is manifest in divers 
cases. Jo have, in this case, implies to 
improve. Whosoever improves the tal- 
ents, strength, and privileges, or other 
blessings, which God has bestowed, 
receives an increase of blessings, as the 
natural result of such improvement. 
But whosoever abuses or neglects to 
improve the blessings bestowed, natu- 
rally loses them. The general truth is 
more amply stated and illustrated in 
the parable of the talents. Matt. xxv. 
14—30. The meaning here seems to 
be this; the Jews had enjoyed opportu- 
nities for knowing the truth and profit- 
ing by the instructions of the Messiah. 
These opportunities they had slighted 
and abused; and they should soon be 
deprived of them. The disciples im- 
proved their opportunities, and were 
assured that they should become more 
and more fully instructed in the myste- 
ries of the kingdom. Or, more generally 
“such as are readily disposed to atten 
to his doctrine shall be fully informed 
about it; whereas the careless and in- 
attentive hearers shall have no benefit 
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13 Therefore speak I to them in 
parables : because they seeing, see 
not; and hearing, they hear not; 
neither do they understand. 

14 And in them is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Esaias, which saith, 
By hearing ye shall hear, and shall 
not understand; and seeing ye 
shall see, and shall not perceive : 

15 For this people’s heart is 
waxed gross, and their ears are 


from his instruction."—Pearce. By 
taking from him who hath not, is to be 
understood simply taking away that 
which he hath failed to improve; he 
must have something, else it could not 
be takenaway. Luke says, “ shall be 
taken away even that which he seemeth 
to have.” Luke viii. 18. The idea is 
the same in both cases. 

13. Because they seeing, see not, &c. 
Thé word see is here used in different 
senses. The same is true of the word 
hear ; which is intimated in the expli- 
cation,—neither do they understand. 
See ver. 15. The force of the phrase 
is this: They see my works, but do not 
perceive that they are wrought by divine 
power; they hear my instructions, but 
do not attentively consider them, nor 
understand their import. Siuce they 
are thus obstinate, wilfully blind to the 
great and important truths communi- 
cated through my works and my plain 
and direct instructions, I therefore ad- 
dress them in parables. So that, al- 
though they shall not now perceive 
what they see, nor understand what 
they hear, I may at least make an im- 
pression on their minds which will not 
readily be forgotten. If they will even 
now attend, they may discover my 
meaning; if not, [ shall not encounter 
their fury before the appointed time, 
while those who have ears to hear may 
be instructed. 

14. In them is fulfilled, &c. See 
Isaiah vi. 9, 10. This prophecy was 
fulfilled in the days of the prophet who 
uttered it. Yet the character of the 
Jews in our Saviour’s day was such, 
that the language was as true concern- 
ing them as concerning the ancients. 

_ By accommodation, therefore, the a 
ecy is said to have been again fulfilled. 
This passage is quoted by the New 
Testament writers with unusual fre- 
quency. See John se 2 ; Acts xxviii. 
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dull of hearing, and their eyes 
they have closed; lest at any time 
they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with thei ears, and 
should understand with ¢heir heart, 
and should be converted, and I 
should heal them. 

16 But blessed are your eyes, 
for they see: and your ears, for 
they hear. 


the prophetic description was pecu- 
liarly applicable to that wicked gener- 
ation by whom Jesus was rejected and 
crucified. Its accuracy was therefore 
verified. This is all which the phrase 
in them ts fulfilled here denotes. 

15. Waxed gross. Become fat. This 
expression generally has reference to 
the body, and conveys the idea of 
pride, and haughtiness, and a forsaking 
of God, as in Deut. xxxi. 20; xxxii. 
15; Jer. v.28. See also Prov. xxx. 9. 
It here has reference to the mind, and 
retains the same idea of self-sufficiency, 
and indisposition to obey God and 
trust in him. This expression and 
those which follow, in this verse, viv- 
idly portray the pride and obstinacy of 
that wicked generation. They would 
not attend to the revelations of God, 
but turned a deaf ear and an inatten- 
tive eye to his communications; they 
had so much confidence in their tradi- 
tions and ceremonies, that they felt 
spiritually rich and fat, and despised 
others. Whey were disinclined to hear 
the truth, lest their own deeds should 
be reproved. Thus, they were not ina 
fit condition to exercise faith, or mani- 
fest repentance, or receive the blessings 
presented. 

16. Blessed are your eyes, &c. That 
is, blessed are ye. The same form of 
speech is continued, to express this 
blessedness. The disciples not only 
saw the wonderful works of their Mas- 
ter, but they perceived the divine 
power; they not only heard his gra- 
cious words, but they understood some- 
what of their meaning; and what they 
did not understand t y earnestly con- 
sidered, and desired their Master to 
explain, as in this instance. See also 
ver. 36. 

17. Prophets and righteous men have 
desired to see, &c. The ancient proph- 
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That many prophets and righteous 
men have desired to see those 
things which ye see, and have not 
seen them; and to hear those 
things which ye hear, and have 
not heard them. 


ets and other servants of the true God 
enjoyed visions of the Messiah’s reign, 
and rejoiced in the prospect. Hence 
Jesus says, “Abraham rejoiced (or 
Jonged, strongly desired) to see my 
day; and he saw it, and was glad.” 
John viii. 56. They had an ardent 
desire to witness this more full mani- 
festation of God’s glory and grace. 
Peter alludes to the same fact, and 
declares that not only prophets but 
angels manifested a deep interest in 
that glorious event. 1 Pet. i. 10—12. 
See also Heb. xi. 13. The event which 
the ancients beheld afar off by faith, 
but were not permitted to witness with 
their bodily eyes, had now happened. 
The disci he had seen it, and partly 
understood it. They had heard the 
revelation of truth from the lips of the 
Son of God ; and part of that truth they 
comprehended, So much had they 
seen and heard, that they trusted in 
Jesus as a divine Instructor, forsook 
all and followed him, that they might 
learn more fully and more distinctly 
the will of God and the duty and des- 
tiny of man. Blessed, truly, were their 
psd and ears, to see and hear such 
things. And blessed are we, if we 
understand the record of what they saw 
and heard. Thrice blessed, if with a 
ye love and unfeigned faith, we em- 
race the Saviour of the world, whom, 
having not seen, we love; in whom, 
though now we see him not, yet believ- 
ing, we rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. 1 Pet. i. 8. 

18. Hear ye therefore the parable, 
&c. That is, as you thus rejoice in the 
truth, so far as you have discerned it, 
and are desirous to increase in knowl- 
edge, I will explain to you the spiritual 
meaning of this parable. It may be 
observed that, as our Lord himself gave 
the explanation, there cannot he the 
slightest doubt concerning the object of 
this parable; and, moreover, that from 
his explanation of this, we may under- 
stand some of the principles proper to 
he observed in the interpretation of 

arables. We shall see that one great 
eading idea is unfolded, the different 
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18 “| Hear ye therefore the 
parable of the sower. 

19 When any one heareth the 
word of the kingdom, and under- 
standeth it not, then cometh the 
wicked one, and catcheth away 


ee tk. eae pie et aaa ae 
effects produced on different men by 
the preaching of the truth; and no at- 
tempt is made to show an exact corre- 
spondence between every portion of the 
imagery or dra and some divine 
truth. “The main idea is all which is 
represented as sufficiently material to 
deserve explanation. 

19. The word of the kingdom. That 
is, the gospel; the laws and principles 
of government of the Messiah’s reign ; 
the instructions, cautions, precepts, and 

romises, communicated by the spirit. 
Lord doubtless referred especiall 
to the word as uttered by himself; 
though the same rule may equally apply 
to all the word of the kingdom, or the 
word of God, Luke viii. 11. 1 Under- 
standeth it not. Doth not perceive its 
importance ; doth not realize its appli- 
cation to his own circumstances and 
condition; or doth not apprehend its 
true import. {1 T'he wicked one. Greek, 
the wicked; or Satan, Mark iv. 15; or 
the devil, Luke viii. 12. Our Saviour 
here adopts the general phraseology of 
the Jews, and, under ‘this name, (for 
the different epithets may be regarded 
as substantially the same,) personifies 
the spirit of evil, styled: by Paul “ the 
prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience.” Eph. ii. 2. But by 
this language, we need not under- 
stand him to acknowledge the exis- 
tence of a personal devil, such as is 
commonly pappaced to divide the sov- 
ereignty of the universe with the Su- 
peepee for in like manner be con- 
ormed even to heathen phraseology, 
Matt. vi. 24, when he certainly did not 
intend to allow that there was any god 
in the universe except the true God. 
So likewise Paul speaks of “ the 

of this world,” 2 Cor. iv. 4, meaning 
worldly desires; and of some he says, 
their “god is their belly,” Phil. ni. 19, 
meaning a gluttonous, Juxurious dispo- 
sition. But in neither case does he 
admit the existence of any personal 
intelligent being, corresponding with 
the literal import of his language. 
WT Calcheth away, &c. The predomi- 


that which was sown in his heart. 
This is he which received seed by 
the way-side. 

20 But he that received the seed 
into stony places, the same is he 
that heareth the word, and anon 
withjoy receiveth it ; 

21 Yet hath he not root in him- 


nance of evil principles in the heart 
causes men speedily to forget the les- 
sons of truth which they hear, and 
imperfectly understand ; if, indeed, they 
do not reject the truth with open scorn. 
And as seed, falling on the surface of 
the earth and immediately carried away 
by the birds, does not germinate so as 
even to commence the process of becom- 
ing fruitful, so the truth, falling upon 
deaf ears, ver. 15, and speedily driven 
out of mind by evil passions, does not 
beneficially affect the heart. Such was 
the condition of the great mass of those 
who flocked in throngs around Jesus. 
Their hearts were hard, so that the 
word did not penetrate; their passions 
were strong, and they failed to medi- 
tate on the truth spoken. They were 
truly way-side hearers ; and “the word 
preached did not profit them.” Heb. 
lv. 2. 

20. Stony places. Rocky ground. 
“On the rock.” Luke viti. 13. 7 Anon. 
Immediately; quickly. T With joy re- 
ceiveth it. In this verse is described 
that class of hearers, whose feelings 
are very excitable; who do not examine 
doctrines coolly and cautiously, but 
readily embrace whatever chances to 
please the fancy. They are here 
represented as embracing the truth; 
though they would just as readily have 
embraced falsehood, if presented in 
such a manner as to interest their feel- 
ings. .They embraced the truth, not 
hecause they understood it, or perceived 
its beauty, or realized its importance ; 
but beeause, for the moment, it pleased 
them. And, being pleased, they imme- 
diately professed a belief in the doc- 
trine. 

21. Vet hath he net root in himself. 
A person of this kind has no stability 
of character; and the reason is, he has 
no deeply rooted, or permanent princi- 
ples. Guided more by fancy than judg- 
ment,.he adopts opinions without ex- 
amination, has no means of determin- 
ing whether they be true or false, and 
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self, but dureth for a: while: for 
when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because of the word, by 
and by he is offended. 

22 He also that received seed 
among the thorns is he that 
heareth the word ; and the care of 
this-world, and the deceitfulness of 


is always ready to abandon them, when- 
ever anything more fascinating is pre- 
sented, or whenever he finds the profes- 
sion of them attended by any inconve- 
nience. This class of men has not yet 
become extinct. T Dureth for awhile. 
Endureth; continueth for a time; has 
no permanency. {I Z'ribulation or per- 
secution ariseth because of the word. 
Our Lord foresaw that many professed 
believers would forsake him, when the 
hour of trial came; and he desired to 
stew his disciples for the event. He 
requently forewarned them that perse- 
secution must be endured by the faith- 
ful, and encouraged them to persevere. 
Matt. v. 11, 12; x. 16—22; John xvi. 
1—4. But he well knew that some 
would not persevere; that, acting as 
they did upon impulse rather than upon 
deep-felt convictions of truth and duty, 
when the time of trial came, they 
would desert his cause, as readily as 
they had embraced it. % By and by. 
Presently. I Is offended. Or, stum- 
bles. He does not possess that ab- 
sorbing love for the gospel and its 
Author, which is required of true disci- 
ples. Matt. x. 37,38; Luke xiv. 26, 
When he encounters opposition 
and persecution, he stumbles and falls. 
He has no fancy for such tribulation. 
He has not the root of faith in his 
heart, and as the feeble grain with its 
dwarf root is scorched and withered b 
the sun, so he falls before the blast o. 
ersecution. Professed believers have 
‘allen with even less reason for offence. 
A slight inconvenience has induced 
them to repudiate their profession. 

22. The care of this world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches. Mark adds, 
“the lusts of other things,” Mark iv. 
19; and Luke, “the pleasures of this 
life” Luke viii. 14. A numerous 
class of hearers is here described. 
They hear the word; but their minds 
are so much engrossed by worldl 
cares, the desire of gain, the love o 
pleasure, and divers lusts, that they do 
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riches choke the word, and he 
becometh unfrvitful. 

23 But he that received seed 
into the good ground is he that 


not inwardly digest the truth and in- 
corporate it into their hearts. I Choke 
the word. Overpower its influence. 
As the beers and wast: hinder om 
rowth o ain, occupying the 
ace Wiicko tt abdul flourish, and by 
intercepting the genial rays of the sun; 
so the cares and passions of earth pre- 
vent the growth of grace in the heart, 
by distracting the attention from the 
sun of righteousness, and by exhaust- 
ing the energies of the mind which 
should be devoted to its cultivation. 
Against the a of a 
worldly cares, our Lord cautioned his 
disciples, Matt. vi. 25—34; and, vi. 24, 
assured them that a predominant de- 
sire of gain was incompatible with true 
discipleship. So the apostle pronoun- 
ces a like judgment, 1 Tim. vi. 10. As 
a general truth, the love of money is 
productive of evil, inasmuch as it 
— to dishonesty, hardness of heart, 
neglect of the poor, and divers other 
sins utterly inconsistent with the spirit 
of the gospel, or the fundamental laws 
of the heavenly kingdom. Matt. vii. 
12; xxii. 37—39; Rom. xiii. 8—10. 
But, in our Saviour'’s day, a peculiar 
peril attended this greediness of lucre ; 
and to this he probably had special 
reference. A pe ae of discipleship 
then was almost certain to ruin a man's 
pl of gain ; indeed, it was one of 
lis requisitions that those who would 
be disciples should forsake their pos- 
sessions, and be content with the spir- 
itual advantage to be derived from the 
gospel; for unless they were willing to 
ubandon all for his sake, no depend- 
ence could be placed on their stability, 
inasmuch as their goods would he spoil- 
ed by their enemies, if they remained 
steadfast in their profession. Hence 
the great difficulty which attended the 
discipleship of the rich. Matt. xix. 23, 
24. Thus while some were unfruitful 
through lack of attention, and others 
through instability, these failed to pro- 
duce proper fruit because the influence 
of the truth was overpowered by the 
strong passions and emotions of a 
worldly character. yy 

23. Heareth the word and under- 
standeth it. It is observable that, of 
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heareth the word, and understand- 
eth it; which also beareth fruit, .. 
and bringeth forth, some a hun- 
dred-fold, some sixty, some thirty. 


neither of the foregoing classes of 
hearers, is it said, they wnderstood_the 
word. All heard it. But none fully 
understood it, that is, perceived its 
divine character and realized its exceed- 
ing great importance, except those who 
became fruitful. But these understood ; 
not perfectly, at first, but in a degree. 
Yet the degree of understanding which 
they attained caused them to desire fur- 
ther instruction, and induced them to 
search diligently for the truth, and to 
treasure it in the heart. They regarded 
it as a pearl of great price. For this, 
they were willing to surrender other ~ 
ossessions, and to encounter any trials. 
hey submitted themselves to its influ- 
ence and guidance, and thus became 
fruitful in oly affections and works of 
righteousness. ‘TI Some a hundred-fold. 
some sixty, some thirty. The fruit of 
— is various in its degree of abun- 
ance, according to the natural powers 
and dispositions of disciples, and the 
circumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded; but itis similar in kind. It 
is always a holy fruit; a fruit corre- 
sponding with the truth itself: “It is 
worthy of remark, that the fruit which 
the word brings forth is always like 
itself. ‘Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns, nor figs of thistles.’ A doctrine 
of love will bear the fruit of love; a 
doctrine of joy will bear the fruit of 
joy; a doctrine of peace, like Chris- 
tianity, which is peace on earth and 
good will to men, will bear the fruit of 
peace; and hence Paul saith, ‘The 
Jruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace,’ 
&c. Gal. v. 22.°—Whitlemore on 
Par. 

Although this parable had special 
reference to different classes of hearers 
in our Saviour’s day, yet, as similar 
classes now exist, it should admonish 
us all to take heed how we hear. Let 
not the truth fall on unwilling ears, and _ 
make no impression. Let not any doc- 
trine, true or false, be received as a 
matter of fancy, without examitation ; 
lest it he abandoned as readily as it is 
embraced, Let not our evil and earthly 
passions obtain the mastery over those 
affections which should he warmed into 
life by the influence of the truth. But 
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24 4 Another parable put he 
“forth unto them, saying, The king- 
dom of heaven is likened unto a 
man which sowed good seed in his 
field : 

25 But while men slept, his en- 
emy came and sowed tares among 
the wheat, and went his way. 

26 But when the blade was 


let the truth sink into our hearts, and 
excite in us those spiritual affections, 
which, by their exemplification in our 
conduct, shall give evidence that we are 
“neither barren nor unfruitful. in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
See 2 Pet. i. 4—9. 

24. Another parable put he forth unto 
them. Probably this parable and the 
two following were spoken at the same 
time, and addressed to the same multi- 
tude, as the foregoing; the explanation 
of the first being here interposed out of 

_place, (see Mark iv. 10,) or perhaps 
given in a private conversation with the 
disciples, while the multitude were con- 
versing or meditating upon his words. 
I The kingdom of heaven is likened. 

That is, m the establishment of the 

gospel, or the heavenly reign, circum- 
stances will occur which resemble those 

set forth in this parable. Unto a 

man which sowed good seed in his field. 

The interpretation of the several phrases 

is given by our Lord himself, ver. 37— 

43. = 

25. While men slept. That is, when 
none were on the alert to guard against 
evil. Iniquity is accustomed to walk 
forth in the night, when men seek to 
restore their wasted energies by sleep. 

It seeks concealment. Those whose 

deeds are evil love the darkness rather 
than. the light, because it helps to secure 

them from detection. John il. 19. 

I His enemy came. A friend would not 

thus injure another’s property. The 
act denotes the character of an enemy. 

"| And sowed tares. Much difference 

of opinion has been expressed concern- 
ing what is here intended by the éares. 
it is not material, perhaps, that we 
should know what was their peculiar 
character. It is sufficient to know that 
they were different from the good seed, 


or wheat, which was sown by the owner |. 


of the field. The thing represented is 
more important than the emblem. See 
ver. 38. Perhaps the tares might have 
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sprung up, and brought forth fruit, 
then appeared the tares also. 

27 So the servants of the house- 
holder came and said unto him, 
Sir, didst not thou sow good seed 
in thy field? from whence then 
hath it tares? 

28 He said unto them, An 
enemy hath done this. The ser- 


been a kind of degenerate wheat, which 
is said to have been troublesome to 
Jewish husbandmen, and which they 
kept from their fields not without diffi- 
culty. Of this opinion is Lightfoot, 
who says, “ The field was sown by the 
Lord with good wheat; by the enemy. 
with bad or degenerate a Bee but all 
of it was sown with wheat, one or the 
other. These words do not so barely 
mean good and bad men, as good and 
bad Christians ; both distinguished from 
other men, namely, from heathens, as 
wheat is distinguished from other seeds ; 
but they are distinguished, also, among 
themselves, as good wheat is distin- 
guished from that which is degenerate. 
So, chap. xxv., all those ten women 
expecting the bridegroom, are virgins, 
but are distinguished into wise and: 
foolish.” After all, however, the true 
meaning of the word /ares is matter of 
conjecture. It is tolerably certain that 
it does not indicate what is now called 
by the same name. 

26. Then appeared the tares also. 
From the terms of the parable, it would 
seem that the tares much resembled 
the wheat, while growing, and that the 
two were clearly distinguishable only 
when the fruit appeared. 

27. The circumstances mentioned in 
this verse are merely the imagery 
adopted to give life to the parable. 
That they do not represent anything 
material to the great object of the par- 
able, is evident from the fact that our 
Lord does not notice them in his expla- 
nation. The imagery, however, is per- 
fectly natural. It is well known that 
every seed produces fruit after its own 
kind. When therefore the servants 
found tares among the wheat, they at 
once perceived that something was 
wrong; and desired to know whether 
their master had in fact sowed any seed ~ 
except that which was good. 

28. An enemy hath done this. In the 
original, “an enemy man hath done 
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vants said unto him, Wilt thou 
then that we go and gather them 
up? 

¥o9 But he said, Nay; lest 
while ye gather up the tares, ye 
root up also the wheat with them. 

30 Let both grow together until 
the harvest: and in the time of 
harvest I will say to the reapers, 
Gather ye together first the tares, 
and bind them in bundles to burn 
them: but gather the wheat into 
my barn. 


this.” Some person unfriendly to me 
and my interests. 

29. Root up also the wheat. The 
servants having proposed to pull up 
the tares, that the crop might not be 
injured, the householder forbade it, lest 
they should do the very thing they 
were anxious to avoid; for in pulling 
oe the tares they would root up the 
wheat also, and thus the whole would 
be injured more than if left to grow 
together until the harvest. 

30. In this verse, the usual process 
of husbandmen, in separating the good 
grain from worthless or hurtful mate- 
rials, is described. The reapers were 
to gather the tares in one parcel, and 
burn them; the wheat, they were to 
place in the barn, or granary. See a 
similar process of separation, Matt. iii. 
12, and the notes there. 

31, 32. See Mark iv. 30—32; Luke 
xiii. 18, 19. 

31. Another parable. The object of 
this parable is doubtless to exhibit the 
fact, that, from a very small beginning, 
the truth should ultimately exert a 
powerful influence on individuals and 
on the race of men. It was then 
scarcely known among men. It should 
become widely extended and mighty in 
operation. I Mustard-seed. Itis gene- 
rally supposed that the mustard here 
named was not the same plant which is 
now known by that name; because the 
gd mustard does not become so 
arge as is here represented, and because 
its seed is not so diminutive. See the 
following note. 

32. Least of all seeds. Perhaps this 
expression should not be interpreted 
rigidly, but rather as a proverb. It 
would seem from Matt. xvii. 20, that a 
grain of mustard-seed was a proverbial 
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31 9 Another parable put he 
forth unto them, saying, The king- 
dom of heaven is like to a grain of 
mustard-seed, which a man tcok, 
and sowed in his field : 

32 Which indeed is the least of 
all seeds: but when it is grown, it 
is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds 
of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof. 

33 9 Another parable spake he 
unto them; The kingdom of 


expression, to indicate age small 

uantity. It is not certain that the 
= were acquainted with any smaller 
seed ; in which case, this might natu- 
rally pass into a proverb. 4 Jt is the 
greatest among herbs and becometh a 
tree. Evidently a different plant from 
the common mustard. The Rabbins, 
who cannot be suspected of willing] 
confirming our Sayiour’s words, spea 
of the great size attained hy this plant. 
In the Jerusalem Talmud, quoted by 
Lightfoot, it is said, “There was a 
stalk of mustard in Sichin, from which 
sprang out three boughs; of which one 
was broken off, and covered the tent of 
a potter, and produced three cabes of 
mustard. R. Simeon Ben Chalaphta 
said: A stalk of mustard was in my 
field, into which I was wont to climb, 
as men are wont to climb into a fig- 
tree.” The growth of so large a plant 
from so small a seed was a ft bins 
to denote the mighty results which 
would follow the apparently small 
causes then in operation. To the eye 
of the world, there was one man of 
obscure hirth, attempting, single-handed 
or with the assistance of a few others 
humble in station, to establish a new 
doctrine among men. The learned, the 
wise, and the powerful, were opposed 
to him, and were striving to crush his 
doctrine. Yet from this unpromising 
beginning, what mighty results have 
already been witnessed !' Thousands of 
souls have found rest and refreshment’ 
under the shade of this heavenly tree. 
By God’s grace it shall continue to 
spread abroad, until, like the stone cut 
out of the mountain without hands, it 
shall fill the whole earth, and tts leaves 
shall heal all nations. Dan. ii. 34, 35, 
45; Rev. xxii. 2. 
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heaven is like unto leaven, which 
awoman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal till the whole 
was leavened. : 

34 All these things spake Jesus 
unto the multitude in parables; 
and without a parable spake he 
not unto them : 

35 That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet, 
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saying, I will open my mouth in 
parables ; I will utter things which 
have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world. 

36 Then Jesus sent the multi- 
tude away, and went into the 
house: and his disciples came 
unto him, saying, Declare unto us 
ie mamable of the tares of the 

eld. 


33. See Luke xiii. 20,21. Leaven. 
Or, yeast; a substance which by fer- 
mentation changes the character of the 
meal with which it is mixed. Three 
measures of meal. Lightfoot offers ev- 
idence that these three measures were 
equal to one ephah. The ephah con- 
tained three pecks and three pints. A 
measure my therefore be understood as 
one peck and one pint. The precise quan- 
tity, however, does not affect the char- 
acter of the parable, in the least. The 
design was literally to’ mention the 
effect produced-on meal by leaven; and 
figuratively to show the effect of the 
gospel on the hearts of individuals and 
the world. % Till the whole was leav- 
ened. It is the characteristic of leaven, 
that it ceases not its operation till it 
has changed the character of the whole 
mass with which it is mixed. Indeed, 
by its operation, it assimilates each por- 
tion of the mass to its own character, 
and that, in its turn, becomes leaven, 
and operates on the remainder. 

This parable differs little from the 
foregoing. Both are designed to show 
that however weak and insignificant 
the word of grace might then appear, it 
should fuaily produce the most mag- 
nificent results. “The gospel hath 
such a secret, invisible influence on the 
hearts of men, to change them and 
affect them, and all the actions that 
flow from them, that it is fitly resem- 
bled to leaven, so mixed thoroughly 
with the whole, that although it ap- 
pearcth not in any part of it visibly, 
yet every part hath a tinctare from 
it.’—Hammond. “'Thus shall the gos- 
pel spread in the world, and fluence 
and assimilate the temper and conduct 
of men.”—Doddridge. 

34,35. See Mark iv. 33, 34. 

34. All these things spake Jesus to 
the multitude in parables. We learn 
from Mark, that he expounded them all 
to his disciples, though only a portion 


of his expositions are recorded. 1 With- 
out a parable spake he not unto them. 
That is, on the present occasion, when 


‘he addressed the multitude from the 


ship. _The reason of his adopting this 
method of instruction, teaching by fig- 
ures instead of plain language, is given 
in ver. 10—13. 

35. That it might be fulfilled, &c. 
This phrase is used here, as often else- 
where, in an accommodated sense; 
indicating merely that the conduct of 
our Lord corresponded with that of 
which the prophet had spoken. The 

assage, of which the substance is 

ere quoted, though not literally, is 
found in Ps, Ixxviii. 2,3. This Psalm 
is ascribed to Asaph, who is styled a 
prophet, either as a religious teacher or 
as a singer in the house of the Lord. 
See 1 Chron. xxv. 1, 2, where the ser- 
vice performed by Asaph and others, 
in the a worship, is called proph- 
esying. Secret from the foundation 
of the world. That is, the mysteries, 
mentioned ver. 11, which had long been 
hid, but were now to be revealed for 
the spiritual benefit of men. Paul re- 
fers to this unfolding of the will of God 
by the preaching of his Son, and the 
revelation of truth not before commu- 
nicated to men. Rom. xvi. 25. See 
also Col. i. 25—27. 

36. See Mark iv. 34. Went into the 
house. Waving labored the whole day 
as it might seem, for the instruction of 
the people, Jesus dismissed the multi- 
tude, and retired to the house, (proba- 
bly of Peter,) where he continued to 
give further instructions to his disciples 
in private. 1 Declare unto us. Ex- 
plain tous; unfold the meaning. The 
disciples were as yet unable to under- 
stand the meaning of their Master’s 
parables. But they listened attentively, 
and asked an explanation. In this re- 
spect they differed from the mass, who 
seem neither to have understood nor 
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37 He answered and said unto 
them, He that soweth the good 
seed is the Son of man ; 

38 The field is the world; the 


sought instruction. Mark says, Jesus 
“expounded all things to his disci- 
ples.” 

37—43. In these verses the expla- 
nation is given of the parable of the 
tares in the field. But men have dif- 
fered quite as much in regard to the 
meaning of the interpretation, as in 
regard to the parable itself. Its im- 
portance demands careful considera- 
tion. 

37. He that soweth the good seed is 
the Son of man. By this phrase, our 
Lord describes himself. He had the 
words of eternal life, John vi. 68, and 
freely communicated them for the ben- 
efit of mankind. He was commis- 
sioned to preach the gospel, and thus to 
establish a heavenly reign on the earth ; 
and most liberally did he scatter the 
bide of righteousness,—the words of 
truth. 

33. The field is the world. The 
word here translated world is kosmos, 
(xéomoc,) which generally denotes the 
material world. It probably has that 
signification here. Or, if it be under- 
stood to mean the “ world of mankind,” 
to use a common expression, the sense 
will not be materially different. There 
is a slight confusion of imagery in this 
parable; but the meaning is  suffi- 
ciently evident. % Children of the 
kingdom. ‘This phrase, according to 
the manner in which the Hebrews used 
the term son or child, denotes some- 
times those to whom the kingdom of 
heaven had been offered in vain; in 
other words, who had heard the word 
of the gospel and rejected it. See 
Matt. viil. 12. But here it means those 
who had actually embraced the truth, 
and become partakers of the blessings 
of the kingdom; in whom the word 
had taken root, and produced a fruit of 
grace. I Children of the wicked one. 

r, children of the devil; for the aicked 
is a phrase, like the tempter, applied to 
personify the principle of aL See 
note on ver. 19. The children of wick- 
edness are here indicated, whose hearts 
were not poperly influenced by the 
spirit of the gospel. It is generally 
supposed, however, that our Saviour 
~ did not intend, by this appellation, to 
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good seed are the children of the 
kingdom; but the tares are the 
children of the wicked one ; 

39 The enemy that sowed them 


embrace all the wicked, but that he 
had special reference to false brethren 
in the church; hypocrites, who then, 
as in all subsequent ages, infested the 
holy sanctuary. The slight confusion 
of metaphor, before mentioned, has 
been noticed thus :—“ There seems to 
be some difficulty in understanding 
what the Saviour meant by the seed, 
whether he intended doctrines or 
whether he intended men. If we say 
he intended doctrines, how shall they 
wail and gnash their teeth, when cast 
into a furnace of fire? If we say he 
meant men, it is asked, did the devil 
sow wicked men? did he create them ? 
and who were those that slept while 
the enemy sowed the tares? Either 
interpretation is attended with difficul- 
ties, unless we allow, what to me seems 
probable, that Jesus identified both the 
errors and those who received them 
under the figure of the tares, and the 
truth and those also who believed it 
under the figure of the wheat. In the 
parable of the sower, by seed is cer- 
tainly meant the doctrine of Christ. 
So, in the first part of the parable of 
the tares, it appears to have the same 
signification. ‘ He that soweth the good 
seed is the Son of man.’ But from 
doctrines the Saviour changes to those 
who receive them, and passes almost 
insensibly from one to the other.”°— 
Whittemore on Par. Palfrey, quoted 
hy Livermore, gives a similar interpre- 
tution. He says the good seed “is 
good principles. The bad seed is had 
principles. The wheat is good men,. 
whose characters are formed on good 
principles. The tares are bad men, 
whose characters are formed on bad 
principles.” 

39. The enemy that sowed them is the 
devil, “It was supposed among ori- 
ental nations, that tees were two prin- 
ciples, one good, and the author of all 
good, and the other evil, and the author 
of all evil. Our Lord refers the évil in 
his church to this reputed author of 
evil."—Livermore. See note on ver, 
19. UT VThe harvest is the end of the 
world. The word here translated 
world is aidnos, (atdyvog,) entirely dif- 
ferent in signification from that whieh 
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is the devil; the harvest is the end 
of the world; and the reapers are 
the angels. 

40 As therefore the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire; 
so shall it be in the end of this 
world. 

41 The Son of man shall send 


occurs in ver. 38. Itindicates duration, 
longer or shorter according to the nature 
of the subject with which it is con- 
nected. See notes on Matt. xii. 32. 
he phrase translated end of the world 
occurs in ver. 40, 49; Matt. xxiv. 3; 
XxXvul. 20; Heb. ix. 26; and a similar 
phrase, 1 Cor. x. 11. Bya comparison 
of these, it is manifest that we are not 
to understand the end of the material 
universe ; but the close of some partic- 
ular age, or state of things, is indicated. 
Campbell translates, “cenclusion of 
this state.” There can be little doubt 
. that the period here calied the harvest, 
and end of the age, was that in which 
the Jewish economy was closed, by the 
destruction and dispersion of the nation, 
at which time, also, there was a separ- 
ation made between the true and pro- 
fessed disciples of our Lord. % 7/ 

reapers are the angels. The wor 

angel by no means invariably denotes a 
superhuman being. In the Jewish 
phraseology, this name is given to any 
being or to any thing which is made 
instrumental in the accomplishment of 
the divine purposes. Thus the angels 
of the churches are addressed, Rev. ch. 


Thus: also the elements appear some- 
times to be denoted; Ps. civ. 4; Heb. 
i. 7. Often is this name applied to the 
instruments by which temporal calami- 
ties are brought upon men. Matt. xvi. 
27, 285 xxIv. 30—34; xxv. 31. See 
also Matt. xxi. 7. The ministration 
of angels is so frequently and almost 
uniformly connected with that signal 
judgment which was then impending 
over the Jewish nation, styled “the 
wrath to come,” “the days of ven- 
eance,” a time of unparalleled “ tribu- 
ation,” that there can scarcely be a 
doubt that a reference is here made to 
the same event. “The angels, being 
ministers of God in executing his Judg- 


ments on nations, this remarkable ven- 


geance on the Jews may be well here, 
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forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kiugdom all 
things that offend, and them which 
do iniquity ; 

42 And shall cast them into a 
furnace of fire: there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

43 Then shall the righteous 


and is elsewhere fitly expressed by his 
coming or revealing himself with or by 
his angels. So Matt. xvi. 27, and often 
elsewhere.” — Hammond, note on 2 
Thess. i. 7. At this time, called the 
harvest, the angels, or the instruments 
used by heayen for the accomplishment 
of its purposes, should make an appro- 
priate separation between the wheat 
and tares, or the true and false pro- 
fessors of Christianity, and dispose of 
them according to the divine will. 

40. End of this world. See note on 
ver. 39. The time is here fixed for the 
separation, and for the destruction of 
those who are represented by the tares. 

41. All things which offend. All 
stumbling-blocks, literally; all which 
cause others to stumble. Campbell’s 
translation, all seducers, expresses the 
meaning with sufficient accuracy. TAnd 
them which do iniquity. 'The wicked. 
Both seducers and seduced were to 
share a common fate, as in Matt. xv. 
14, 

42, Furnace of fire. This phrase is 
used to denote severe affliction. From 
its correspondence with the burning of 
tares, this figure occurred more natu- 
rally than any other of like significa- 
tion. The affliction of the Israelites in 
Egypt is described by this emblem. 
Deut. iv. 20. It occurs in a similar 
sense, Isa. xxxi. 9; xlvii. 10. In 
Ezek. xxii. 17—22, the same figure is 
used with express reference to a scene 
of affliction about to be endured by the 
Jews; and it is declared that they 
should be gathered in Jerusalem, as 
metals in‘a furnace, and there-be melted 
in the fire of God’s wrath, and be made 
to know that he had poured out his fury 
on them. The meaning of the figure 
was well understood by the Jews; and 
it would be difficult to imagine one 
more vividly descriptive of that awful 
calamity by which their nation was 
soon afterwards overwhelmed. T Wail-- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. An ex- 
pression denoting excessive misery. 
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shine forth as the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father. Who hath 


43. Righteous shine forth as the sun, 
&c. A similar figure occurs, Dan. xii. 
3. It denotes that state-of honor and 

eace which should be enjoyed by the 
aithful, at the time of retribution; of 
honor, because they held fast their 
integrity in the midst of all trials and 
discouragements, and endured even unto 
the end; of peace, because, by the effec- 
tual humiliation of the persecuting 
power, they were left to the free enjoy- 
ment of their religious faith, and the 
privilege of communicating the word of 
the kingdom to their fellow-men. The 
testimony of their consciences was to 
them as the light of the sun, clear, pure, 
steady, and vivifying; and they stood 
forth, to the admiring gaze of succeed- 
ing generations, as great and shining 
lights in the kingdom or church ef God. 
S| Who hath ears, &c. See note on 
Matt. xi. 15. 

Such seems to be the meaning of this 
parable. The great idea is this. The 
visible church, in that age, would not be 
altogether pure; but as there was one 
traitor among the chosen disciples, so 
some false brethren would obtain ad- 
mission to the society of the faithful. 
But although a separation might not 
safely be made by human wisdom, a 
period was ba earn 3 when it should 
be made effectually and thoroughly,— 
the faithful saved, and the impostors 
made partakers with the hypocrites in 
that tribulation and destruction, which, 
like fire, should consume them. In 
this view, substantially, the writers 
concur, who are quoted below. “ This 
is spoken, (that is, ver. 41,) not of what 
is to happen at the end of the world, 
but of what was to happen at the end or 
destruction of the Jewish state. Ihave 
explained this and the foregoing verse, 
as relating not to the end of the world, 
but te that of the Jewish state, which 
was to be destroyed within forty years 
after Jesus’ death; for the same man- 
ner of expression is made use of, when 
it is more certain that, not the time of 
general judgment, but that of the visita- 
tion of the Jews, is meant; namely, in 
Matt. xvi. 27, 28, it is said, ‘The Son 
of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father with his angels, and then he 
shall reward ag man according to his 
works. Verily, I say unto you, there 
be some standing here, which shall not 
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ears to hear, let him hear. 
44 Y Again, The kingdom of 


taste of death, till they ace the Son of 
man coming in his kingdom.’ This 
last verse, accomplished in one of the 
apostles at least, (I mean John,) plainly 
shows that all the phrases used in the 
first verse were designed to express 
only the destruction which was to befall 
the Jewish state; at which time the 
Christians, who ‘endured to the end,’ 
were to be ‘saved.’ Matt. x. 22; xxiv. 
13. These are called ‘the elect,’ Matt. 
xxiv. 22,24. And ecclesiastical histor 
informs us, that, by a divine admoni- 
tion, the faithful Christians retired from 
Judea before the ruin of it by the 
Romans, and were preserved.”"—- Pearce. 
“ All the terms of this®parable deter- 
mine it to relate to the catastrophe of 
the Jewish state; the sower is the Son 
of man; the period of the event that is 
spoken of is the accomplishment of the 
age, which in Scripture language re- 
lates, uniformly, I believe, to the end of 
the Mosaic economy; and the solemn 
admonition with which the parable is 
closed, ‘ Who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear,’ does itself yield a presumption 
that the parable was Pe inter- 
esting to the people of that generation ; 
and it is upon such oceasions only, as 
were merely interesting to the hearers 
of our Lord, that it is commonly or 
indeed ever applied in his discourses. 
The sense therefor is this: Then, 
when the Son of man, by his messen- 
gers, in the end of this age, shall have 
destroyed the tares, the children of the 
wicked one, who disgrace the profes- 
sion, or debase the purity, or obstruct 
the progress, of his truth; when he 
shall have put down authority and 

wer, subdued his enemies under him; 

e shall reign ; and the children of the 
kingdom, they who are faithful to prac- 
tise and to teach what they have learned 
of me, delivered out of the general deso- 
lation, shall be served and exalted by 
that which has been the fall and the 
destruction of the Judaizing persecu- 
tors, hypocrites, and unbelievers. The 
shall shine as the lights of the world, 
‘a glorious church, without spot or 
wrinkle,’ holding forth the word of life, 
and rejoicing in the patronage of God, 
and the deliverance he has wrought for 
them.”—Cappe. See Whittemore on 
Par., and Selections, sect. xxv. 

44. Treasure hid in a field. Money, 
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heaven is like unto treasure hid in 
a field; the which when a man 
hath found, he hideth, and for joy 
thereof goeth and selleth all that 
he hath, and buyeth that field. 

45 J Again, The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a merchant- 
man seeking goodly pearls: 

46 Who, when he had found 
one pearl of great price, went and 
sold all that he had, and bought it. 

47 9 Again, The kingdom of 


or valuable goods, concealed; or, more 
probably, amine of precious metal. 
‘I _Hideth. Conceals his knowledge of 
its existence. 1 Selleth all that he hath 
and buyeth, &c. Being persuaded that 
the new-found treasure is worth more 
than all his present possessions, he joy- 
fully sacrifices all else for its sake. 

The conduct here represented is not 
honest; but it is true to the life. A 
man thus doing would not conform to 
the rule, Matt. vii. 12. This is one 
of the cases, in which the drapery of a 

arable is not to be rigidly interpreted. 
The gospel is not designed to make 
men dishonest; and we are not to sup- 
pose our Saviour intended to counte- 
nance dishonesty. The main idea is 
the only important matter: and this is 
sufficiently plain. The parable is de- 
signed to show that the gospel, or the 
kingdom, is so valuable, that a man is 
justified in forsaking everything else 
in order to obtain the enjoyment of it. 
Its value is indicated, Eph. 1.7; i. 7; 
ui. 8; Col. ii. 3; Heb. xi. 26. Seealso 
Matt. vi. 20. Hence Jesus proposed it 
as the chief object of desire, Matt. vi. 
33; he exhorted the rich young man to 
obtain it at the utmost sacrifice, Matt. 
xix. 21; and declared that those who 
did not so highly estimate its value 
were not qualified for discipleship, 
Matt. x. 37; Luke xiv. 26. There was 
a »eculiar necessity for enforcing this 
ida, in that age, on account of the vio- 
lent opposition encountered by believ- 
ers. But it is no less true now, than 
formerly, that the gospel is above all 
price, and that it is more valuable, and 
productive of more happiness, than all 
earthly possessions. ; 

45. Goodly pearls. Pearls have long 
been an ticle of traffic, valuable . on 
account of their beauty and rarity. 
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heaven is like unto a net, that was 
cast into the sea, and gathered of 
every kind: 

48 Which, when it was full, 
they drew to shore, and sat down, 
and gathered the good into ves- 
sels, but cast the bad away. 

49 So shall it be at the end of 
the world: the angels shall come 
forth, and sever the wicked from 
among the just, 

50 And shall cast them into the 


They are found in a species of oyster. 
The most valuable are said to be pro- 
cured on the coasts of Arabia. The 
comparison of truth, or the word of God, 
with precious stones and metals was 
familiar to the Jews. See Ps. xix. 10; 
Prov. ili. 13—15; Matt. vii. 6. 

46. One pearl of great price. The 
price of pearls is greatly increased by a 
small increase of size; also by a greater 
degree of pureness and _ brilliancy. 
I Sold all that he had, and bought it. 
He was willing to surrender all his 
other possessicns, in order to obtain 
this exceedingly valuable treasure. 
The design oF this parable is very 
nearly the same as that of the next pre- 
ceding; and inculcates the same im- 
portant fact,—that the truth in Jesus is 
more valuable than all worldly treas- 
ures, and that we should be willing, if 
need be, to forsake everything else for 
its sake. 

47. Net. An instrument with which 
fishes are taken. This figure was prob- 
ably suggested by the fact that Jesus 
had been sitting in a fishing vessel, on 
the sea of Galilee, where the business 
of fishing was extensively | pcg 


{| Gathered of every kind. Large and 
smail, of good and bad quality. 
48. Cast the bad away. hose that 


were of no value on account of their 
diminutive size, or unsavoriness. Such 
a separation was familiar to the fisher- 
men. 

49. End of the world. See note on 
ver. 39. Angels. See note on ver. 
39. % Sever the wicked from among 
the just. It seems probable that the 
separation here referred to was not be- 
tween the righteous and wicked gen- 
erally, but between worthy and unwor- 
thy members of the visible church. As 
the net gathered both good and bad 
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furnace of fire: there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
51 Jesus saith unto them, Have 
e understood all these things? 
They say unto him, Yea, Lord. 
52 Then said he unto them, 


from the mass in the sea, so the charch 

would necessarily embrace some bad 

members among those who were re- 
ceived from the world. 

50. Furnace of fire, &c. See note 
on ver. 42. The design of this para- 
ble, under different imagery in part, is 
nearly the same with that of the wheat 
and tares, ver. 24—30, 37—43. The 
interpretation given of that may suf- 
fice also for this. The same separa- 
tion was to be made between the wor- 
thy and bor cig at the same time, 
and succeeded by the same conse- 
quences. 

51. Have ye understood all these 
things? The importance of under- 
standing the truth is here suggested. 
To hear without understanding is use- 
less; as is graphically set forth in ver. 
19—22, while the advantage of under- 
standing is expressed in ver. 23. Had 
not the disciples understood the mean- 
ing of these parables, they would have 
derived no more benefit from them than 

- the multitude. It seems, from»their 
reply, that his exposition of two para- 
bles had enabled them to form a satis- 

factory opinion concerning the meaning 
of the others. It is as important now, 
as then, that Christians should under- 
stand the great principles of their faith ; 
else it cannot perform its perfect work 
upon their hearts. If men do not 
rightly understand their relationship to 
God and each other, they can scarcely 
be expected to perform their duty 
toward both with propriety, A system 
of faith which lacks clearness, and can- 
not be understood, imposes grievous 
incumbrances and disabilities upon its 
disciples, in the performance of their 
duties. 

52. The disciples having professed 
that they understood the instructions 
of their Master, by yet another parable 
he showed them that their light was not 
to be concealed from men, Matt. v. 15; 
but that they were to be diligently 
employed in communicating to others 
what they had learned from him. 
Matt. x. 27. It may be remarked, that 
it is equally the duty of all Christians 
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Therefore every scribe which ts 
instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven, is like unto a man fthat is 
a householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure éhings 
new and old. 


who have been instructed into the 
truth, and have understood the great 
love wherewith the Father hath loved 
us, Eph. ii. 4, to communicate that 
truth and the knowledge of that love to 
others, that they also may love God 
and serve him. ‘1 Scride. Learned 
man; aname given to those doctors of 
the Jewish law, who were chiefiy em- 
ployed in explaining and transcribing 
it, for the instruction of the people. 
The term is here applied, by figure, to 
the disciples, who were instructed into 
the kingdom of heaven, and who were 
to be employed in instructing others. 
] Householder. The head of a family ; 
the father or master. 1% Treasure. 
The goods he has provided for the sub- 
sistence and comfort of his family, and 
for the relief of the poor who may have 
need. 1 Things new and old. The 
rudent and judicious householder se- 
feetn, for use, such articles as are best 
adapted to the wants of his family or 
others, whether new or old. Some 
have supposed an allusion is here made 
to certain Jewish practices concerning 
sacrifices ;—“ These words are spoken 
according to the dialect of the schools, 
where the question was not seldom 
started, What wine, what corn, or 
fruits, were to be used in the holy 
things, and in some rites, new or more 
old; namely, of the present year, or 
the years past. But now, a thrifty 
man, provident of his own affairs, was 
privet a both with the one and the other, 
prepared for either which should be 
required. So it becomes a scribe of the 
gospel to have all things in readiness, 
to bring forth according to the condi- 
tion and nature of the thing, of the 
place, and of the hearers. ‘Do ye un- 
derstand all these things, (saith Christ, 
both the things which I have said, an 
why I have said them? So, a scribe 
of the gospel ought to bring forth)? 
&c.”—-Lightfoot. The meaning, brief- 
ly, seems to be this; as a judicious 
householder provides from his store- 
house those things which are most use- 
ful.to his family, or most suitable to 
the purpose for which they are to be 
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53 J And it came to pass, that 
when Jesus had finished these par- 
ables, he departed thence. 

_54 And when he was come into 
his own country, he taught them 
in their synagogue, insomuch that 
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they were astonished, and said, 
Whence hath this man this wis- 
dom, and these mighty works? 

55 Is not this the carpenter’s 
son? is not his mother called Ma- 
ry? and his brethren, James, and 


used, whether new or old; so should a 
Christian teacher impart from his store 
of knowledge those things pertaining 
to the kingdom, which are best fitted 
and adapted to the condition of his 
flock, whether those things consist of 
facts long known, and familiar as 
household words, or whether they be 
more new discoveries of the mind of 
the spirit, attained by careful and pa- 
tient study and meditation. 

53—58. See Mark vi. 1—6. 

53. Departed thence. He had for 
some time made his residence at Ca- 
pernaum, near the sea of Galilee, 
called “his own city.” Matt. ix. 1. 
Having here performed many miracles, 
and delivered_many important instruc- 
tions, he departed for a time, perhaps 
by invitation of his kindred. See note 
on Matt. xii. 46. 

54. Into his own country. That is, 
into “Nazareth, where he had begn 
brought up,” Luke iv. 16, and where 
his mother and relatives continued to 
reside. He taught them in their syn- 
agogue. This was on a Sabbath-day. 
Mark vi. 2. 7 They were aslonished, 
&c. Two causes of astonishment are 
named,—his wisdom and his power. 
He. had long lived in their village; 
they had known him and his relatives; 
and, it would seem, they had noticed 
nothing very remarkable in him or in 
the family, until about this time. He 
had not been instructed by any of their 
learned men; and they marvelled how 
he should have acquired such wisdom. 
See John vii. 15; and, for a similar ex- 

ression of astonishment, Acts iv. 13. 

Yet, though astonished at his display 
of wisdom and power, they were not 
convinced of his Messiahship; see ver. 
53. 

55, Is not this the carpenter’s son? 
&c. Mark records the question,—* Is 
not this the carpenter, the son of Ma- 

2” Mark vi. 3. Perhaps the ques- 
tion was proposed in both forms by dif- 
ferent individuals. As Joseph, his re- 
puted father, was a carpenter, it is by 
no means improbable that Jesus was 
instructed in the principles of that oc- 
" 15* 


cupation, and that he wrought at it un- 
til about the commencement of his min- 
istry. Luke ii. 51. He did not dis- 
dain any useful employment, and would 
not live in idleness before he began the 
most important work assigned him. 
See Phil. ii. 7. Perhaps the idea may 
not be entirely fanciful, that the labor 
of providing a shelter for the bodies of 
men against physical storms was a fit 
introduction to the more important la- 
bor of sheltering their souls from storms 
still more destructive of peace. ‘I Breth- 
ren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and 
Judas. The word translated brethren 
was frequently used to indicate a more 
distant relationship than that between 
children of the same parents. I see no 
reason, however, why it may not here 
be understood in its natural and proper 
sense. It is nowhere asserted in the 
Scriptures that Mary had no children 
after our Saviour was born; and what- 
ever may have been the articles of faith 
among men, her perpetual virginity is 
not an article of revelation. Or, we 
may suppose that some or all of these 
brethren and sisters were children of 
Joseph by a former marriage, before 
his espousal to Mary. The question 
which arose in the minds of the Jews 
was certainly more natural, if it refer- 
red to members of the same family, 
than otherwise. 

I apprehend that commentators have 
imposed on themselves much useless 
labor in the investigation of the ques- 
tion, whether the four persons named in 
this verse were brethren or cousins of 
the Lord Jesus; useless, because the 
question in itself is of little comparative 
consequence, and because the difficulty 
which they have labored to obviate 
does not in fact exist, except in imagi- 
nation. It seems to have been taken 
for granted, by most if not all commen- 
tators, that James, and Simon, and Ju- 
das, named in this verse, were three of 
the twelve apostles. But James is ex- 
pressly styled the “son of Alpheus,” 
(or Cleophas,) Matt. x. 3, and Judas 1s 
called the “brother of James,” Luke 
vi. 16. See also Mark xv. 40. Many 
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Joses, and Simon, and Judas? 

56 And his sisters, are they not 
all with us? Whence then hath 
this man all these things? 

57 And they were offended in 


theories have heen adopted, and much 
ingenuity displayed, to show how the 
same persons, who are called sons of 
Cleophas or Alpheus, could be properly 
denominated brethren of Jesus. But 
whatever difficulty may attend the as- 
certaining of the relationship between 
our Saviour and some of his apostles, 
(one of whom, James, is styled “the 
Lord’s brother,” Gal. i. 19,) I conceive 
this text is not involved in it; for I see 
no evidence that the persons here men- 
tioned were apostles, except a simi- 
larity of names,—a circumstance by no 
means unusual in families nearly re- 
lated to each other. On the contrary, 
it should be remarked; (1.) These per- 
sons seem to have continued residents 
of Nazareth, up to this time; but the 
apostles were some time previously 
elected, and sent forth to preach the 
kingdom of heaven. Had this James 
and the others been of the number, the 
Nazarenes would have known the fact, | 
and their question would not have been 
pertinent. (2.) The mother and breth- 
ren of Jesus, and, for aught which ap- 
pea to the contrary, these same 
wrethren, visited Jesus at Capernaum, 
Matt. xii. 46, where he was laboring, 
surrounded by his disciples; and the 
character of the communication be- 
tween him and them is inconsistent 
with the supposition that three of them 
were his apostles. (3.) It is declared 
by John, that, at a period subsequent 
to the election of the twelve apostles, 
the brethren of Jesus did not believe in 
him. John vii. 5; comp. John vi. 67. 
(4.) Jesus represents himself as not he- 
ing honored “in his own country and in 
his own house,” or by his own house- 
hold, family, or relations, ver. 57. See 
Matt, x. 36; 1 Cor. xvi. 15, for a sim- 
ilar use of the word. But this repre- 
sentation cannot well be accounted for, 
if three of his brethren were actually 
associated with him, and laboring under 
his direction, as apostles. On the whole, 
I think it most probable that the four 
brethren named in the text were neither 
apostles nor disciples of our Saviour, 
though children of Joseph, and perhaps 
also of Mary; and that the James and 
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him. But Jesus said unto them, 
A prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country, and in his 
own house. 

58 And he did not many mighty 


Judas his brother, who were of the 
Twelve, were sons of Alpheus,;or Cleo- 
phas, and of another Mary, sister of the 
mother of Jesus, John xix. 25; or per- 
haps sister of her husband Joseph, and 
sister-in-law to her. 

56. And his sisters, &e. The breth- 
ren and sisters, without distinction, are 
represented as constant residents at 
Nazareth. The remarks on ver. 55, 
may suffice concerning the kind of re- 
lationship here indicated. T Whence 
then hath this man all these things? 
The Nazarenes reasoned wrongly, and 
arrived at a false conclusion. They be- 
gan with the fact that Jesus was of an 
obscure family, and destitute of any ex- 
traordinary literary advantages. They 
could not imagine how such a person 
should obtain the wisdom and power 
which he appeared to possess. They 
concluded, therefore, that there was 
some deception in the matter, and that 
he did not actually possess them. See 
ver. 58. Had they reasoned like Nico- 
demus, John iii. 2, or like the officers 
sent to apprehend Jesus, John vii. 46, 
admitting the reality of the wisdom 
and the miracles, they would have con- 
cluded, notwithstanding the obscurity 
of his earthly parentage, that he was 
truly “a teacher come from God.” 

57. And they were offended in him. 
“ They were scandalized at him, This 
is one of the few instances in which the 
English verb scandalize expresses het- 
ter the sense of the Greek, than an 
other in the language To he scand 
ized, is to be offended on account of 
something supposed criminal or irreli- 
gious. his was the case here. Their 

nowledge of the meanness of our 
Lord’s birth and education made them 
consider him as guilty of an impious 
usurpation, in assuming the character 
of a prophet, much’ more in aspiring to 
the title of the Messiah. »-atuenpiae 
There is no evidence, however, that, at 
this time, he claimed to be the Mes- 
siah, except so far as that claim might . 
be inferred from his works and the 
gegen character of his instructions. 

A prophet is not without honor, &e. 
A common Jewish proverb, expressing 
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works there, because of their un- 
belief. 
: CHAPTER XIV. 


T that time Herod the Te- 
Ararch heard of the fame of 
Jesus, 


a general truth, to which the case of 
Jesus was not an exception. Nowhere, 
at this time, had he been less honored 
than in “ Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up.” Luke iv. 16, 28, 29. And, 
even now, they believed not, being 
unable to overcome the prejudices aris- 
ing from their familiar acquaintance 
_ with him from his youth. They were 
too proud, to be taught by one whom 
they had considered no more than an 
equal, or to admit his superiority in 
any respect. 
58. He did not many mighty works. 
It is implied that he performed some 
miracles. Mark says, “he laid his 
- hands upon a few sick folk, and healed 
them.” Mark vi. 5. Because of 
their unbelief. He would not force his 
doctrine upon unwilling ears, or per- 
form miracles in the sight of those who 
were too entirely under the dominion 
of prejudice, to judge accurately, and 
too envious aiid proud, to acknowledge 
the truth. See Matt. vii. 6. Mark 
expresses the fact in stronger terms; 
“he could there do no mighty work,” 
&e. Mark vi. 5. But could not, in 
this case, implies no more than did not, 
in the other. In both, the meaning is, 
that he could not, with propriety, per- 
form many miracles. For this use of 
the word, see Mark i. 45 ; Luke xi. 7; 
John vii. 7; Acts iv. 20. The reason 
was two-fold; they did not bring any 
considerable number of the sick, to 
give him an pipe ney to heal; and 
they manifested no disposition to re- 
gard the evidence afforded by miracles ; 
and it were a waste of power to exert 
it under such circumstances. It is idle 
to suppose, as some do, that his ability 
to perform miracles depended upon the 
faith of those on whom they were per- 
formed, and that he could do nothing 
where such faith was lacking. For he 
performed such miracles upon inani- 
mate objects, Matt. viii. 26; xxi. 19; : 
‘upon the absent, Matt. viii. 5—13; and | ered, we Dey celrcse he little regarded 
upon the dead, Matt. ix. 25; Luke vii. | the affairs of the people. And although 
14,15; John xi. 43, 44. “ Our Saviour | he might have heard rumors concerning 
comes to Nazareth, and he began to | Jesus, his attention had not until now 


2 And said unto his servants, 
This is*John the Baptist; he is 
risen from the dead; and therefore 
mighty works do shew forth them- 
selves in him. 

3 9 For Herod had laid hold on 
John, and bound him, and put him 


instruct them in his doctrine; and, as 
he used to do wherever he came, he 
wroughtsome miracles for the confirm- 
ation of his doctrine: but they, upon an 
unreasonable prejudice taken up against 
him, because they had known the mean- 
ness of his parents and of his education, 
despised both his doctrine and his mir- 
acles. Our Saviour, perceiving that 
upon this prejudice they rejected the 
evidence of his miracles, the highest 
attestation that God can give, saw that 
there was no good to be done upon 
them ; and therefore leaving them to 
their own obstinacy and unreasonable 
unbelief, he forbore to do any more 
great works among them.”—Tillotson. 
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1,2. These events are more fully re- 
lated in Mark vi. 14—16, and Luke ix. 
7—3. 

1. Herod. That is, Herod Antipas, 
son of Herod the Great, to whom, on 
the division of his father’s dominions, 
the provinces of Galilee and Perea were 
assigned. See notes on Matt. ii. 15, 
22. 1 The Tetrarch. This title liter- 
ally signifies the ruler of a fourth part 
of a kingdom, province, or country. It 
is often used, however, in a more gen- 
eral sense, indicating authority over a 
pert of a country, without precisely de- 

ning what part. Heard of the 
fame of Jesus. It may seem singular 
that he should not sooner have heard 
what wonderful works were performed 
by our Lord. Some commentators al- 
lege that he had been absent from his 
government, either at Rome, for some 
political purpose, or with his army, en- 

aged in war against Aretas, king of 
‘Arabia Petrea, whose daughter he had 
married and afterwards repudiated, that 
he might consummate an adulterous 
and incestuous marriage with Herodias. 
See Josephus, Ant. B. xvitt.,ch.v. But 
when his dissolute habits are consid- 
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in prison for Herodias’ sake, his 
brother Philip’s wife. 

4 For John said unto him, It is 
not lawful for thee to have her. 


been excited, and powerfully fixed on 
the subject. 

2. This is John the Baptist. See 
Matt. iii.1. It would seem that Herod 
was startled at the intelligence he heard 
of Jesus ; and knowing that he had un- 
justly destroyed the life of a prophet 
not long before, imagined that he had 
risen from the dead, and that by these 
mighty works God was bearing testi- 
mony to John’s character as a prophet, 
and Herod’s, asa tyrant and a mur- 
derer. In this may be discovered the 

ower of conscience, to make the most 

ardened sometimes suffer, and the 
most haughty tremble. From Luke’s 
account, indeed, it appears that Herod 
was by no means confident that this 
was John; but was perplexed and in 
doubt. Some of his servants said it 
was John; some, that it was Elijah; 
some, that it was one of the old proph- 
ets. ‘And Herod said, John have I 
beheaded; but who is this of whom I 
hear such things ?” Luke ix.9. Mark, 
however, represents Herod as_ bein 
fully persuaded that this was indee 
John. The accounts are most easily 
harmonized, by supposing this to be 
the fact. For ie might have been per- 
plexed and in doubt, for a time, accord- 
ing to Luke, and finally become satis- 
fied that John had risen, according to 
Matthew and Mark. 

3. For Herod had laid hold, &c. 
This passage, ver. 3—12, is a digres- 
sion from the main narrative, to explain 
Herod’s remark in ver. 2, by relating 
certain antecedent events. See also 
Mark vi. 17—29;, Luke iii, 19, 20. 
Herod had taken offence at the manly 
and faithful reproof of John, and had 
cast him into prison, in the fortress of 
Macheerus near the river Jordan, accord- 
ing to Josephus. From this prison 
John sent two of his disciples to Jesus, 
as recorded in Matt. xi. 2. T Herodias. 


She was a grand-daughter of Herod 
the Great. er father was Aristobu- 
Jus. She was first married to her uncle 


Herod Philip, by whom she had one 
daughter, Salome. Afterwards, Herod 
Antipas, another uncle, and brother to 
her husband, being on a journey, saw 
her, and prevailed on her to desert her 
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5 And when he would have put 
him to death, he feared the multi- 
tude, because they counted him as 
a prophet. 


husband and live with him, he promis- 
ing to repudiate his wife. Ss ar- 
rangement was eflected, and thus the 

arties became guilty, according to the 

ewish law, of adultery, in cohabiting 
while he had a wife living, and she a 
husband, from whom neither had been 
divorced ; and of incest, in thus cohab- 
iting while her former husband, brother 
to the present, was still eos See 
Josephus, Ant. B. xviit., ch. v. For this 
iniquity, John had administered a faith- 
ful reproof; at which Herodias was so 
Violently incensed that she sought to 
destroy his life, Mark vi. 19; but He- 
rod, not venturing so far at first, had 
contented himself” by casting him into 
prison. 

4. Itis not lawful for thee to have 
her. The connexion was adulterous, 
and therefore unlawful. It was also 
incestuous. Foralthough the law pro- 
vided that when a man died, leaving a 
wife but no issue, his brother should 
marry her and perpetuate the name of 
the deceased, yet neither of these condi- 
tions existed in the present case; the 
lawful husband of Herodias was not 
dead, and she had by him at least one 
child then living. See Lev. xviii. 16. 

5. He would have put him to death. 
yy comparing this account with that in 
Mark vi. 19, 20, and with ver, 9 of this 
chapter, it appears probable that Herod 
was not desirous to destroy John, 
“knowing that he was a just man and 
a holy,” and even listened with a de- 
gree of willingness to his precepts ; but 
Herodias, goaded to the quick by the 
truths he uttered, so pertinaciously in- 
sisted van his destruction, that Herod 
would have gratified her bloody de- 
sires, had he not feared the conse- 
quences. % He feared the multitude, 
because they counted him as a prophet. 
Multitudes had flocked to hear John 
in the wilderness, and many had been 
baptized by him, “confessing their 
sins.” Matt. ili. 5,6. They acknowl- 
edged him as a prophet, and believed 
him to be the messenger sent before 
the face of their long-expected Messiah. 
Herod feared that they would highly 
resent any act of violence against fae 
And Josephus, not a willing witness in 
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6 But when Herod's birth-day 
was kept, the daughter of Hero- 
dias danced before them, and pleas- 
ed Herod. 

_7 Whereupon he promised with 
an oath to give her whatsoever she 
would ask. 

- 8 And she, being before instruct- 
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ed of her mother, said, Give me 
here John Baptist’s head in a 
charger. 

9 And the king was sorry: 
nevertheless for the oath’s sake, 
and them which sat with him at 
meat he commanded 7¢ to be given 
her. 


favor of Christianity, or of the truth of 
its history, declares that when Herod, 
after the murder of John, experienced a 
severe disaster by war, the Jews thought 
it was a judgment from God upon 
him for his cruelty in thus destroying 
such a virtuous man. Ant. B. xvutt., 
ch. vy. This respect of the multitude 
for John is referred to, Mark xi. 32. 

6. Herod’s birth-day was kept. It 
was customary, in ancient times as 
well as: now, to celebrate the birth-day 
of kings and other rulers, by public 
festivities. See Gen. xl. 20. erod 

- “made a supper to his lords, high cap- 
tains, and chief estates of Galilee,” 
Mark vi. 21; that is, to the principal 
officers in his government. By what 
follows, we may confidently judge that 
the guests were plentifully furnished 
not only with supper but with wine. 
I The daughter of Herodias. Proba- 
bly Salome, her daughter by Philip. 
See note on ver. 3. ‘I Danced before 
them. Some commentators suppose 
this was a dance, indicative of joy and 
thankfulness for the preservation of 
Herod’s life. But others, with more 
probability, judge it to have been one 
of those indecent, lascivious dances, so 
common among the ancients, and so 
well adapted to the feelings of those 
engaged in a carousal. 

7. Give her whatsoever she would ask. 
Mark adds, “ unto the half of my king- 
dom.” Mark vi. 23. Full of wine and 
passion, the besotted monarch promised 
the dancing girl any boon she should 
ask, even were it the half of his king- 
dom; and, as if this were not suffi- 
ciently mad and foolish, he confirmed 
his promise by an oath, calling on the 
God of purity to witness his intention 
to ee one who had inflamed his 
passions during a drunken debauch. 

8. Being before instructed of her 
“mother. That is, before she named her 
request. See Mark vi. 24. Having 
obtained the king’s promise, she con- 
sulted her mother in regard to the re- 


regretted what 


quest she should make ; and, being in- 
structed by her, demanded the death of 
John the Baptist. It is not unreasona- 
ble to suppose that the whole was an 
artfully-contrived plan of Herodijs, the 
mother, to wreak her vengeance upon 
John. She knew her husband’s weak- 
ness, and his willingness to make any 
sacrifice of honor or justice, when ex- 
cited by wine and by female charms; 
she sent her daughter, therefore, to per- 
form a voluptuous dance while he was 
carousing with his friends. The event 
corresponded with her expectations. 
He promised ; and she demanded that 
which was the chief object of her wiclk- 
ed desire,—the death of him who had 
reproved her for her crimes. 4 John 
Baptist’s. Rather, John the Baptist’s. 
Baptist was an appellative, not a part of 
the propername. Charger. A plat- 
ter, orlargedish. It was not unusual to 
exhibit the head of one who had been 
decapitated, to the ruler who required 
the execution, that he might be certain 
his commands had been obeyed. In- 
stances of the kind are related in an- 
cient history. And in more recent 
times, the head of such a one has been 
publicly exhibited to the multitude as- 
sembled to witness an execution, or ex- 
posed perhaps for months, on a pole, or 
In some other conspicuous manner. 
And that even women have not always 
been destitute of a desire to witness 
such a revolting spectacle, is evident 
from an instance cited by Lardner, 
wherein the head of a rival was pre- 
sented to Agrippina, the mother of Nero, 
and closely examined by her, that she 
might have full satisfaction of its iden- 
tity. 

: The king was sorry. Mark says 
he “was exceeding sorry.” And he 
was not the only man who has bitterly . 
as occurred in seasons 
of criminal excitement. His sorrow, 
however, seems not to have been “ after 
a godly manner,” 2 Cor. vii. 9; else he 
would rather have violated his ngodly 
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10 And he sent, and beheaded 
John in the prison. 

11 And his head was brought 
in a charger, and given to the dam- 
sel: and she brought 7¢ to her mo- 
ther. 

12 And his disciples came, and 


oath, than have been guilty of murder. 
His character does not justify the belief 
that his virtijous principles were excited, 
and occasioned his sorrow. But he was 
sorry, because, on the whole, he had a 
respect and a degree of veneration for 
John, and was unwilling to destroy 
him ; moreover, and perhaps chiefly, he 
knew that the people regarded John as 
a prophet, and he feared that a mutinous 
spirit might be manifested. Ver. 5. 

For the oath’s sake, &c. Perhaps he 
thought it sinful to break an oath, how- 
ever criminal the oath itself might be. 
It is more probable, however, that his 
pride would net permit him to violate 
the oath pledged in presence of “ them 
that sat with him ;” and rather than be 
taunted with a violation of a solemn 
promise, by his companions in debauch- 
ery, he proceeded to the commission of 
cold-blooded murder. For though the 
promise was made heedlessly, and under 
excitement, the deed was done deliber- 
ately and after reflection. 

10, 11. Beheaded John in the prison, 
&c. Such was the consummation of 
this atrocious scheme. The prophet 
was beheaded, his head cee to the 
dancer, and by her to her adulterous 
and incestuous mother. She doubtless 
entertained the same hatred towards 
John, which Ahab expressed towards 
Micaiah, and for a similar reason: 
“Thate him, for he doth not prophesy 
good concerning me, but evil.” 1 Kings 
xxii. 8. She triumphed at this time. 
But her pride was afterwards humbled. 
She was a woman of unbounded ambi- 
tion, and scrupled not to adopt the most 
iniquitous means for the accomphsh- 
ment of her desires. She had her 
reward, when she and her husband 
were condemned to perpetual banish- 
ment, See Josephus, Ant. B, xvii1., 
ch. vii. 

12. Took up the body and buried it. 
The head remained in possession of 
Herodias, ‘The body was buried by 
the affectionate disciples. 1 Went and 
told Jesus. ba! perhaps, to warn 
him of his own peril, as he was a teacher 
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took up the body, and buried it, 
and went and told Jesus. 

13 4 When Jesus heard of it, 
he departed thence by ship into a 
desert place apart: and when the 
people had heard thereof, they fol- 
lowed him on foot out of the cities. 


of chastity and righteousness, and ex~- 
posed to the rage of the vile woman 
who exercised an unbounded influence 
over her husband; partly, to notify him 
of the melancholy event, as he was a 
particular friend of the deceased ; partly, 
that they might be consoled by him in 
their affliction. 

13—21. Parallel with Mark vi. 32— 
44; Luke ix. 10—17; John vi. 1—14. 

13. The direct narrative is here 
resumed, which was broken off at ver. 
3, for the purpose’ of recounting the 
facts which induced Herod to use the 
language recorded in ver. 2. 7 When 
Jesus heard of it. That is, of Herod’s 
anxiety and perplexity concerning him, 
and his desire to see him. Luke ix. 9. 
‘| He departed. His hour had not 
come; and he retired from the a 
proucting. storm, according to the rule 

e gave his disciples for their govern- 
ment in like cases. Matt. x. 23. 1B; 
ship into a desert place apart. e 
had previously returned from Nazareth, 
which place he visited, Matt. xiii. 54; 
and had tarried for a time near the sea 
of Galilee, probably at or near Caper- 
naum, He departed thence, by ship, 
“into a desert place belonging to the 
city called Bethsaida.” Luke ix. 10. 
There were two cities of this name; 
one, on the east side of the sea of Gali- 
lee, to which Philip afterwards gave the 
name of Julias; the other, on the 
westerly side of the sea, not far from 
Capernaum. The latter is probably 
intended here. For, though Jesus went 
thither by water, the multitude fol- 
lowed him on foot ; hence it seems evi- 
dent that Jesus did not cross the sea, 
from the west to the east side; but 
rather passed near the shore from one 
point of land to another. Some su 
pose, however, that he went to the 
eastern Bethsaida, and that the people 
crossed the Jordan, and then travelled 
near the coast to the place where he 
was,—a distance of from five to ten 
miles. 

14. Sawa Eset: a, So eager 
were the people to hear his instructions, 
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14 And Jesus went forth, and 
saw a great multitude, and was 
moved with compassion toward 
them, and he healed their sick. 

15 9 And when it was evening, 
his disciples came to him, saying, 
This is a desert place, and the time 
is now past; send the multitude 
away, that they may go into the 
villages, and buy themselves vic- 
tuals. 

16 But Jesus said unto them, 
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They need not depart; give ye 
them to eat. 

17 And they say unto him, We 
have here but five loaves, and two 
fishes. 

18 He said, Bring them hither 
to me. 

19 And he commanded the mul- 
titude to sit down on the grass, 
and took the five loaves, and the 
two fishes, and looking up to heav- 
en, he blessed, and brake, and 


that a great multitude from the neigh- 
boring cities followed him, on foot, into 
this desert place, or region little culti- 
vated and sparsely inhabited. 1 Moved 
with compassion. Jesus always mani- 
fested a spirit of compassion and love; 
and no one ever sincerely appealed to 
him in vain for assistance and consola- 
tion. At this time, he “was moved 
with compassion towards them, because 

. they were as sheep not having a shep- 
herd.” Mark vi. 34. See note on 
Matt. ix. 36. They were destitute of 
spiritual food. Their religious teachers 
either neglected them, or they were 
blind leaders of the blind. They came 
to Jesus for instruction, and he taught 
them. And he healed their sick. He 
was always ready to do good both to 
the souls and bodies of men. 

15. The time is now past. That is, 
the usual hour of refreshment is past; 
or, the day is nearly ended, and the 
night is at hand. Send the multitude 
away, &c. The multitude had hitherto 
fasted, and the disciples desired that 
they might-now go to the villages not 
far distant, and procure needful refresh- 
ment. 

16. They need not depart; give ye 
them to eat. John relates a conversa- 
tion between Jesus and Philip on this 
subject. Jesus desired to prove the 
faith of his disciples, and inquired how 
they might procure food for this multi- 
tude. Philip replied, that “two hun- 
dred pennyworth of bread” would 
scarcely furnish a morsel to each. And 
this sum, about twenty-eight dollars, 
(the Roman penny or denarius being 
equal to about fourteen cents,) was 
entirely beyond the means of the poor 
disciples, who had left all to follow 
Christ. Our Lord, in this transaction, 
not only relieved the temporal wants of 
the famishing multitude, but impressed 


on the minds of his disciples the impor- 
tant truth, that they might safely trust 
in him; and that whatever duty he 
required of them, he would enable them 
to perform. 

17. We have here but_five loaves and 
two fishes. And the fishes were small. 
John vi. 9. Well might Peter inquire, 
when he suggested that they had so 
much food and no more, ‘ What are 
they among so many?” The disciples 
would gladly have fed the multitude; 
but they judged it impossible; they had 
but a small quantity of food, and no 
means to procure more. They seem not 
to have remembered the widow’s barrel 
and cruse. 1 Kings xvii. 12—16._ Nor 
did they fully comprehend their Mas- 
ter’s power. At the same time, they 
manifested a spirit of confidence in him ; 
for they readily obeyed his commands 
preparatory to the distribution of food. 

18. Bring them hither to me. What- 
ever might have been the doubts or 
fears of the disciples, our Lord had full 
confidence in the divine power. He 
well knew that “ there is no restraint to 
the Lord to save by many or by few,” 
1 Sam. xiv. 6; and that this vast mul- 
titude might as easily be fed by five 
loaves as by five thousand, if it so 
pleased God. 

19. He commanded the multitude to 
sit down on the grass. That is, to lie 
down or recline, as was their usual cus- 
tom at their meals. Luke says they 
were arranged “by fifties in a com- 
pany,” Luke ix. 14; and Mark, that 
“they sat down in ranks, by hundreds 
and by fifties.’ Mark vi. 40. By this 
arrangement, a double advantage was 
secured. The disciples could more 
conveniently distribute the food, and be 
more certain that no one of the number 
was overlooked; and the reality ot the 
miracle was more apparent to the mul- 
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gave the loaves to his disciples, and 
the disciples to the multitude. 

20 And they did all eat, and 
were filled: and they took up of 


the fragments that remained twelve 
baskets full. 
21 And they that had eaten 


titude, inasmuch as all had an opportu- 
nity to see that there was no deception 
in the matter, and that no additional 
quantity of food was procured surrepti- 
tiously. Moreover, the multitude could 
thus be easily counted, and the exact 
number ascertained. ‘I Looking up to 
heaven, he blessed. “The form among 
the Jews of giving thanks to God, on 
such occasions, was by using words 
which began thus, Blessed be God, &c. 
Hence the whole form of thanksgiving 
was called the blessing, from the first 
word of it. Our form of faith is called 
a Creed, for the same reason, Credo 
being the first word of it in Latin ; and 
so, when we give thanks to God for our 
meal, it is called grace, from the first 
word of it in Latin, gratias tibi agi- 
mus,” &e.—Pearce. The form of 
blessing among the Jews, as_preserved 
by their writers, was this : “ Blessed be 
thou, O Lord our God, the King of the 
world, who hast produced this food and 
this drink from the earth and the vine.” 
7 And brake. The barley loaves, in 
use among the Jews, were thin, hard, 
and brittle; they were not cut by a 
knife, but broken, when used. 

20. They did all eat, and were filled. 
This was a manifest miracle. If the 

uantity of food was increased, so as to 
furnish a full meal to this vast multi- 
tude, such increase was miraculous; 
and it would require a miracle to con- 
vinee them that they had eaten abun- 
dantly, when they had actually eaten 
nothing, or, at most, but a morsel. In 
either case, a miracle was wrought, and 
it had its effeet on the people. See 
John vi. 14. T Tavelve te kets full. 
The disciples were required to “ gather 
up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost.” John vi. 12. They 
were thus taught that the extraordinary 
as well as the ordinary gifts of divine 
providence are to be used with econ- 
omy ; and that nothing should be thrown 
away which is useful to sustain life. 
The size of the baskets is unknown. 
Probably they were such as the Jews 
were accustomed to carry, when on a 
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were about five thousand men, be- 
sides women and children. 

22 9 And straightway Jesus 
coustrained his disciples to get into 
a ship, and to go before him unto 
the other side, while he sent the 
multitudes away. 


journey. Houses of refreshment were 
not then and there so frequent as at 
present in this country. Travellers 
generally carried their own food. It is 
very likely that the apostles carried 
such baskets for this purpose, and that 
each filled his own with the fragments. 
Not only, therefore, were the multitude 
fed, but a larger quantity of food was 
left than there was at the beginning. 

21. About five thousand men, beside 
women and children. Probably there 
were eight or ten thousand, in all. It 
was easy to ascertain the number, as 
they sat in. companies of hundreds and 
fifties. All the evangelists agree in the 
computation. 

22—36. Parallel with Mark vi. 45— 
56; John vi. 14—21. 

22. rere f Immediately ; as 
soon as’ they had gathered the frag- 
ments. Tf Constrained his disciples, &e. 
They were not very willing to depart, 
as it would seem, and Jesus had occa- 
sion to use authority. The record of 
John explains the reason of this unwil- 
lingness to depart. John vi. 14,15. The 
people were necnly impressed by the 
miracle, and “ said, this is of a truth that 
Prophet that should come into the 
world.” ree. were therefore disposed 
to “take him by force, to make him a 
king ;” for such a station, they supposed, 
rightfully belonged to the Messiah. This 
was very gratifying to the ambitious 
disciples, who were looking for a tem- 
poral kingdom, anticipating its glories, 
and seeking to secure its chief honors. 
Matt. xx. 20,21; Mark ix. 34; Luke 
xxii. 24. Very probably, they encour- 
aged the excitement of the multitude, 
and were unwilling to forego this op- 
portunity for the accomplishment of 
their wishes. But Jesus had a higher 
mission than to assume earthly digni- 
ties. He required his disciples to de- 
part into another place, dismissed the 
multitude, and retired to hold solitary 
communion with God. 

23. Sent the multitude away. His 
power over the minds of others was 
very great. Even when thus highly 
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23 And when he had sent the 
Multitudes away, he went up into 
a mountain apart to pray: and 

_When the evening was come, he 
was there alone. 

24 But the ship was now in the 
midst of the sea, tossed with waves: 
for the wind was contrary. 


excited, and inclined to adopt violent 
measures for the establishment of a 
new kingdom, for throwing off the yoke 
of Roman oppression, the multitude de- 
parted quietly, at the word of our Lord ; 
perhaps the more quietly, on account of 
the previous departure of the disciples. 
‘I Unto the other side. That is, “unto 
Bethsaida.” Markvi. 45. If, assome 
suppose, he was now on the east side of 
the sea of Galilee, they were to cross 
over to the west side; or if he was 
now on the west side, they were to sail 
along near the coast, a eenving on 
the west side. See note on ver. 13. 
The miracle recorded, ver. 15—21, was 
performed not in Bethsaida, but in a 
desert place belonging to it. Luke ix. 
10. It might have been at the distance 
of several miles. {1 Evening was come. 
It was near evening when he fed the 
multitude. By the time they had de- 
parted, it was night. ‘I He was there 
alone. “He departed into a mountain 
to pray.” Mark vi. 46. He had just 
passed an important crisis; and he re- 
tired, that he might thank God for the 
power granted him, to perform the mir- 
acle, and resist the desires of the multi- 
tude to place an earthly crown upon 
his brow. Such seasons of secret com- 
munion with his Father were dear to 
him, and often enjoyed. Luke vi. 12. 
24. The ship was now in the midst 
of the sea. “They had rowed about 
ve and twenty or thirty furlongs,” 
John vi. 19; or about three or four 
“miles. 4 Tossed with waves. The sea 
of Galilee was liable to very violent ag- 
itation by sudden gusts of wind, or har- 
ricanes. See note on Matthew iv. 18. 
9 For the wind was contrary. Hither 
a head wind, which would account for 
their tedious rowing; or a wind blow- 
ing against the current of the Jordan, 
which is said uniformly to produce a 
violent commotion of the water in that 

sea. ° 
25. Fourth watch of the night. The 
Jews anciently divided the night into 

3 16 
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25 And in the fourth watch of 
the night Jesus went unto them, 
walking on the sea. 

26. And when the disciples saw 
him walking on the sea, they were 
troubled, saying, It isa spirit ; and 
they cried out for fear. 

27 But straightway Jesus spake 


three watches; the first embracing the 
period previous to midnight; the sec- 
ond, from midnight to cock-crowing; 
the third ending at sunrise. But, about 
the time of our Saviour, a new division 
was made of the night into four watch- 
es: namely, from six o’clock until nine ; 
from nine until twelve; from twelve 
until three; and from three until six. 
Our Saviour would seem to have con- 
tinued in prayer until after three o’clock 
in the morning, as he did not rejoin his 
disciples before the fourth watch. The 
name watch was probably given to these. 
divisions of the night, because it was 
then, as now also, customary to employ 
watchmen in cities and cainps; and the 
watches were relieved or changed, at 
first three times, and afterwards four 
times, in a night. 9 Walking on the 
sea. This was another miracle. The 
sea was rough, and thenightdark. But 
Jesus, upheld by the power of the High- 
est, walled safely and securely. 

26. They were troubled. Their fears 
were excited. When they looked forth 
upon the raging waters, and saw a hu- 
man form approaching, they were terri- 
fied at the unusual and to them unac- 
countable appearance. They seem not 
to have considered that the same power 
which could increase the substance of a 
handful of bread, and make it sufficient 
to feed five thousand hungry men, could 
also sustain a single man upon the wa- 
ter, and preserve him from being swal- 
lowed up by the treacherous element. 
To us, at this day, it appears remarka- 
ble, that the disciples were not more 
strongly moved by the miracles they 
witnessed, to expect others of even 
more astonishing magnitude. Jf is 
a spirit. It was commonly believed 
among the Jews, that the spirits of de- 
ceased men sometimes returned to the 
earth and appeared unto the living. 
Such a spirit the disciples amavis this 
to be; and they very naturally cried out 
for fear. Perhaps nothing would ex- 
cite stronger fear than an appearance 
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unto them, saying, Be of good 
cheer ; it is 1; be not afraid. 

28 And Peter answered him and 
said, Lord, if it be thou, bid me 
come unto thee on the water. 

29 And he said, Come. And 
when Peter was come down out 
of the ship, he walked on the wa- 
ter, to go to Jesus. 

30 But when he saw the wind 
boisterous, he was afraid; and be- 


from the region of the dead ; though it 
is difficult to assign any good reason for 
such fear. 

27. It is I; be not afraid. Jesus 
did not correct the opinion of his disci- 
ples concerning the supernatural ap- 
— of spirits. He left this, as 

e did their opinion concerning pos- 
sessions, or the dwelling of deceased 
wicked men’s spirits in the bodies of 
the living, to be corrected by the gene- 
ral spirit and character of the truths he 
inculeated. But he dispelled their fears 
immediately, by exhorting them to be 
of good cheer, and announcing himself. 

28. If it be thou, bid me come unio 
thee, &c. The peculiar character of 
Peter is very manifest in this trans- 
action. Ardent and enthusiastic, he 
was always ready to lead in any peril- 
ous adventure. At the same time, like 
others of sanguine temperament, he was 
much discouraged by disappointment. 
He once professed to be willing to 
follow Jesus, even at the sacrifice 
of his life; and he was doubtless 
honest; for in the hour of trial, he 
boldly drew his sword and smote one 
of the opposite party. But when his 
Master surrendered, he was discouraged, 
and denied his Lord vehemently. So 
on this occasion, as soon as the disci- 
ples ascertained that it was their Mas- 
ter who was approaching, Peter, with 
an ever-forward zeal, requested that he 
might encounter the peril of walking 
on the water. But he became terrified, 
during the experiment. Macknight 
translates this passage, “ Seeing: it is 
thou, command me to come unto thee 
on the water ;’’ and refers to Acts iv. 9; 
xi. 17, for a similar use of the particle 
here translated if. ~ He adds: “It 
would have been perfectly ridiculous in 
the apostle, to have asked such a proof 
«{ the person’s being Jesus who spake 
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inning to sink, he cried, saying. 
ord, save me. 

31 And immediately Jesus 
stretched forth Ais hand, and caught 
him, and said unto him, O thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt? 

32 And when they were come 
into the ship, the wind ceased. 

33 Then they that were in the 
ship came and worshipped him, 


to him, as, had it failed, would have 
become fatal to himself.” 

29. And he said, come. Jesus was 

willing both to exhibit his power to 
reserve his disciples, and also to af- 
ord Peter an opportunity to learn his 
own weakness, that he might be less 
impetuous in future. Hence he granted 
the permission requested. 

30. Whenhke saw the wind boisterous, 
he was afraid, &c. For a time, he 
walked on the water, as on a solid sur- 
face. But, at length, his mind turned 
from his Master to the fury of the winds 
and waves; his faith and courage for- 
sook him, and he hegan to sink. He 
still had so much faith in Jesus, how- 
ever, that he appealed to him for assist- 
ance. But he learned, though he seems 
afterwards to have forgotten the lesson, 
that his self-confidence and se! f-reliance 
were misplaced. 

31. Immediately Jesus stretched forth 
his hand, &c. He instantly answered 
the be ge and afforded the assistance 
desired. Thus ready is he always to 
heated the a who confiding- 
y and fervently call on his name. 

Wherefore didst thou doubt? Tis 
doubt was unreasonable, since he had 
witnessed so many displays of his Mas- 
ter’s power. 

32. The wind ceased. The tempests 
on the sea of Galilee cease as eden 
as they commence. Yet, in this case, 
the sudden calm may be regarded as 
miraculous ; for it is added that “ im- 
mediately the ship was at the land 
whither they went.” John vi. 21. 

33. Worshipped him. Prostrated 
themselves, or rendered such manifes- 
tations of homage, as were customa 
in the East. I Thou art the Son o 
God. The repeated and astonishing 
miracles they had witnessed satisfied 
them beyond doubt, for the time at least, 
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saying, Of a truth thou art the Son 
of God. 

34 9 And when they were gone 
over, they came into the land of 
Gennesaret. 

35 And when the men of that 
place had knowledge of him, they 
sent out into all that country round 
about, and brought unto him all 
that were diseased ; 
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36 And besought him that they 
might only touch the hem of his 
garment : and as many as touched 
were made perfectly whole. 


CHAPTER XY. 


HEN came to Jesus scribes 

. and Pharisees, which were of 
Jerusalem, saying, 

2 Why do thy disciples trans- 


that Jesus was truly the Messiah and 
the Son of God. hey therefore ac- 
knowledged the fact, and reverenced 
him. 

34. Land of Gennesaret. This was 
on the westerly side of the sea of Gal- 
ilee, sometimes also called the lake of 
Gennesaret. Capernaum and Tiberias 
were comprehended within this terri- 
tory. 

33. Had knowledge of him. When 
they recognized him; or, when they 
cbtained knowledge of his return to 
their country. 1 Brought unto him_all 
that were diseased. He had before 
wrought miracles in this region, heal- 
ing the sick and raising the dead. Matt. 
ix. 6, 22, 25. Confiding in his power 
and willingness to repeat the same be- 
nevolent works, they sent into all the 
country round about, gathered the sick 


and distressed, and presented them for 


relief. 

36. Touch the hem of his garment. 
Probably they recollected the case of 
the woman who touched his garment, 
and was healed of her malady. Matt. 
ix. 20—22. © As many as touched were 
made perfectly whole. Not by any vir- 
tue in the garment, but by the miracu- 
lous power of our Lord, who freely 
exerted it on behalf of all who mani- 
fested such faith in him. The cures 
were not imaginary; but the diseases 
were effectually expelled, and the af- 
flicted persons restored to perfect sound- 
ness of body. 
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{—28. Parallel with Mark vii. 1— 
30. 4 
t. Of Jerusalem. Jesus was at this 
time in Galilee. It would seem that 
certain of the scribes and Pharisees 
from Jerusalem, having heard of his 
wonderful works and the excitement 
rodueed among the people, went to 

lile>, that they might obtain more 


exact information. Perhaps, like their 
brethren, they watched Jesus, that they 
might find a ground of accusation 
against him. Luke vi. 7. 

2. Why do thy disciples transgress 
the tradition of the elders? By elders 
is here meant the religious teachers of 
the Jews, both those then living and 
those of former times. The traditions 
were the unwritten law. It was al- 
ledged, that when God gave the written 
law to Moses, he gave him also a ver- 
bal explanation of it. This expla- 
nation was communicated by Moses to 
Aaron and his sons, and by them to 
their successors, and so from genera- 
tion to gemeretons even to the time ef 
our Lord. These traditions, so called, 
having been collected by certain of the 
Jewish teachers, now compose what 
are denominated the Talmuds. Of the 
estimation in which these traditions 
were held by the Jews, some idea may 
be formed from the following passages 
quoted by Lightfoot from their wri- 
tings. ‘The words of the scribes are 
lovely, above the words of the law; for 
the words of the law are weighty and 
light; but the words of the scribes are 
all weighty.” ‘The words of the el- 
ders are weightier than the words of 
the prophets.” “A prophet and an 
elder, to what are they likened? Toa 
king, sending two of his servants into 
a province. Of one he writes thus: 
unless he shows you my seal, believe 
him not; of the other, thus: although 
he shows you not my seal, yet believe 
him. Thus it is written of the prophet, 
he shall show thee a sign or a miracle ; 
but of the elders thus, according to the 
law which they shall teach thee.” 
Hence it is seen, that they valued the 
traditions of the elders more highly 
than the written law, and esteemed 
them of greater authority. This is evi- 
dent, moreover, from ver. 6; for they 
did not hesitate to violate or transgress 
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gress the tradition of the elders? 
for they wash not their hands when 
they eat bread. 

3 But he answered and said unto 
them, Why do ye also transgress 
the commandment of God by your 
tradition ? 

4 For God commanded, saying, 
Honor thy father and mother: and, 


the law, for the sake of their traditions. 
J They wash not their hands when they 
eat bread. That is, when they eat any 
food. Mark says the Pharisees saw 
the disciples eating without washing 
their hate. He adds, that the Phari- 
sees, and the Jews generally, washed 
when they ate, and extended the wash- 
ing to “cups, and pots, and brazen ves- 
sels, and tables.” Mark vii. 2—4. So 
far as cleanliness is concerned, it is 
well to wash before eating: But the 
Jews carried this matter to a most 
unwise excess; and enforced its_ ob- 
servance, as usual in superstitious con- 
cerns, by denunciations of supernat- 
ural punishment. They pretended 
that an evil spirit, whom they called 
Shibta, sat on the food of them who 
omitted washing, and rendered it nox- 
ious. See Lightfoot. Our Lord, though 
he carefully obeyed the requisitions of 
the law, did not choose that himself or 
his disciples should be brought under 
bondage to such vain traditions. 

4. God commanded. That is, through 
Moses. This commandment was bind- 
ing. % Honor thy father and mother. 
The term honor has here a wide signifi- 
cation; not only meaning the respect 
and reverence due from children to 
parents, but embracing also the sup- 
port and assistance which they may 
need in their days of feebleness anc 
helplessness. Whoever fails to render 
such aid to his parents as their necessi- 
ties require, and his ability permits, 
dishonors them and disoheys God. 
| He that curseth, &c. The most se- 
vere punishment was denounced against 
this unnatural crime. It is no less a 
crime now, than formerly, 

5. But ye say. That is, such is the 
tradition, by which the law of God is vio- 
Jated. Wtisagift, &. Mark gives both 
the original, and its interpretation: “It 
is Corban, thatis to say, a gift.” Mark 
vii.11. Thus did they allow degenerate 
children to neglect and abuse their aged 
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He that curseth father or mother, 
let him die the death. 

5 But ye say, Whosoever shall 
say to Ais father or his mother, J¢ 
isa gift, by whatsoever thou might- 
est be profited by me ; 

6 And honor not his father or 
his mother, he shall be free. Thus 
have ye made the commandment 


and needy parents. If they would de- 
vote to God that which might otherwise 
be used to relieve the necessities of their 
arents, they were pronounced guilt- 
ess, even though they thus violated the 
fifth commandment. This was consis- 
tent, however, with the character attri- 
buted to them in Matt. xxiii. 14. What 
our Lord here condemns is not the de- 
yoting a portion of one’s substance to 
religious uses, for this he elsewhere ap- 
proves ; but it is the devoting of that to 
such uses, or otherwise, which is needful 
to the comfort of those allied to us by 
bleod, whom God has commanded us to 
protect and cherish. The following ob- 
servations, by Dr. Clarke, are severe, 
but just; and they may he extended in 
their appheation beyond the papal 
church. ‘‘ This conduct was similar to 
the custom of certain persons who be- 
queath the inheritance of their children 
to churches or religious uses; either 
through terror of conscience, thus striv- 
ing to purchase the kingdom of glory, 
or through the persuasions of interested 
hireling priests. It was in this way 
that, in the days of pepists influence, 
the principal lands in the nation had 
fallen into the hands of the church.” 
This was “an evil that had arrived at 
a pitch of unparalleled magnitude ; an 
evil that was supplanting the atone- 
ment made by the blood of the cove- 
nant, and putting death-bed grants of 
lands, &c., in the place of Jesus Christ, 
and throwing the whole secular power 
of the kingdom into the hands of the 
pope and the priests. No wonder then 
that they cried out when the monaste- 
ries were suppressed. It is sacrilege to 
dedicate that to God, which is taken 
away from the necessities of our pa- 
rents and children.” 

6. He shall be free. These words’ 
are not in the original, but are inserted 
to complete the sense. 1 Zhus have ye 
made the commandment of God of 
none effect, &c. Ye accuse me and my: 
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of God of none effect by your tra- 
dition. 

7 Yehypocrites, well did Esaias 
prophesy of you, saying, 

8 This people draweth nigh un- 
to me with their mouth, and honor- 
eth me with their lips; but their 
heart is far from me. 

9 But in vain they do worship 


disciples of transgressing the traditions. 
T accuse you of a more grave crime,— 
the violation of God’s law, by these 
very traditions. Ye are guilty of sin; 
but my gece are not guilty ; for the 
traditions which they transgress are 
co eee to the divine law, and not en- 
titled to observance. 

7. Ye hypocrites. They pretended a 
fervent zeal for God’s glory and honor, 
yet valued their traditions more highly 
than his law. They professed the 
deepest reverence for his character and 
authority, yet habitually disregarded 
his authority and disobeyed his com- 
mandments. They had the form of 
godliness without its power. I Well 
did Esaias prophesy, &c. See Isaiah 
xxix. 13. 

8. Draweth nigh unto me with their 
mouth. This phrase is omitted by 
Griesbach. The sense, however, is not 
materially changed; for drawing nigh 
with the mouth and honoring with the 
lips are synonymous. The Jews, in our 
Saviour’s day, were prodigal of this 
kind of worship. They prayed abun- 
dantly, in the streets and public pla- 
ces, Matt. vi. 5, and in their Jan- 
guage expressed the utmost reverence ; 
but their heart was far from God. 
The spirit of religion did not dwell with 
them. Their worship was cold, formal, 
ceremonious. There was no love, no 
devotion, no true piety. They blessed 
God and cursed men, with the same 
breath. They offered gifts to him, 
jeaving their parents to starve. They 
made long prayers, and devoured wid- 
ows’ houses. They were beautiful 
outwardly, like newly-whited sepul- 
chres, but inwardly they were full of 
hypocrisy and iniquity. Matt: xxiii. 
27, 23. 

9. In vain do they worship me, &c. 
It is vain to pretend to worship God, 
when the heart is not engaged. John 
iv. 23, 24. Equally vain are those cere- 
monial acts of worship prescribed by 
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me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. 

10 9 And he called the multi- 
tude, and said unto them, Hear, 
and understand : 

11 Not that which goeth into 
the mouth defileth a man ; but that 
which cometh out of the mouth, 
this defileth a man. 


human authority, in contravention of 
the divine law. To teach as doctrines 
of eternal truth the commandments of 
men is not the kind of teaching which 
God requires. And obedience to such 
commandments is not the service he 
demands. 

10. Called the multitude. A large 
number was collected on this occasion. 
See Matt. xiv. 35, 36. Jesus demanded 
their attention. Many of them heard 
the allegation of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, and his reply. But he availed 
himself of this occasion to show them 
that there was a defilement much more 
to be dreaded than that of eating with 
unwashed hands. 1 Hear and under- 
stand. Give careful attention, and en- 
deavor to understand the important 
truth about to be uttered. 

11. Not that which goeth into the 
mouth, &c. We have here an instance 
of the Hebraism several ‘times previ- 
ously mentioned. The meaning is, 
that men are not so much defiled by 
that which goeth into the mouth, as by 
that which cometh out of the mouth. 
The apostle speaks of a moral defile- 
ment contracted by eating certain arti- 
cles of food. Rom. xiv. 20—23; 1 Cor. 
x. 18—21. But chiefly is man defiled 
hy that which proceedeth from the 
heart through the mouth. The lan- 
guage of our Lord is more fully re- 
ported by Mark, and his meaning more 
distinctly expressed. “That which 
cometh out of the man, that defileth the 
man. For from within, out of the heart 
of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulte- 
ries, fornications, murders, thefts, cove- 
tousness, wickedness, deceit, lascivi- 
ousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness; all these eal aes come 
from within, and defile the man.” 
Mark vii. 20—23. See also ver. 19, 
Such is the defilement of which men 
should beware. These evils God has 
forbidden; and he will not hold him 
guiltless who is disobedient. But to 
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12 Then came his disciples, and 
said unto him, Knowest thou that 
the Pharisees were offended after 
they heard this saying ? 

13 But he answered and said, 
Every plant, which my heavenly 
Father hath not planted, shall be 
rooted up. 


eat with unwashed hands is a much 
Jess evil; being a matter relating to 
personal neatness and cleanliness, but 
not regulated by any express divine 
commandment. 

12. The Pharisees were offended. 
They were impatient of contradiction, 
and were exasperated both at our 
Lord’s disregard of the traditions and 
lus reproof of their hypocrisy. The 
disciples intimate a degree of regret 
that this powerful class was offended, 
lest the gospel should encounter the 
preater obstacles in its advancement. 
But the fear of man brought no snare 
upon Jesus. He performed his work 
fuithfully, and administered reproof to 
all who deserved it. 

13. Every plant, &e. The word here 
used is by .some rendered plantation, 
and referred to the Pharisees; by 
others, itis rendered plant, and referred 
to doctrines. Of the former opinion is 
Clarke. He says, “ The Pharisees, as 
a religious body, were now a plantation 
of trees which God did not plant, 
water, nor own: therefore they should 
le rooted up, not left to wither and 
die, but the fellers, and those who root 
up, (the Roman armies,) Should come 
against and destroy them, and the 
Christian church was to be planted in 
their place.” This view is sanctioned by 
Whitby, and other respectable names. 
Nevertheless, I prefer the other, and 
suppose Jesus to have referred rather 
to the traditions or false doctrines, than 
to the blind leaders of the blind by 
whom these doctrines were taught. 
These he expressly calls “ command- 
ments of men,” in contradistinction to 
the divine law. They were not planted 
by our heavenly Father; but were 
among the inventions sought out by 
men. “He says, the traditions of the 
elders and commandments of the Jews 
should be rooted up.”—Theophylact. 
“Every doctrine which my heaven] 
Father hath not made perpetual sha 
be plucked up and made void. Moral 
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14 Let them alone: they be 
blind leaders of the blind. And 
if the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditch. 

15 Then answered Peter and 
said unto him, Declare unto us 
this parable. 

16 And Jesus said, Are ye also 


precepts are eternal and immutable; 
but ceremonial laws are liable to 
change, may be set aside, and utterly 
abrogated.”—Calmet’s Comment. “ Re- 
ligious doctrine is not unaptly com- 
ared toa plant. See 1 Cor. iil. 6—S8. 
t is planted in the mind for the pur- 
pose of producing fruit in the life, or 
conduct. Jesus here says_ that 
those doctrines, of which his Father 
was not the author, must be rooted up 
or corrected. The false doctrines o 
the Pharisees, therefore, must be at- 
tacked; and it was no wonder if the 
were indignant. It could not be helped. 
It was his duty to attack them. He 
was not surprised that they were en- 
raged. But notwithstanding their op- 
position, their docerines should be de- 
stroyed.”— Barnes. 

14. Let them alone. Be not solicit- 
ous concerning the vexation of the 
Pharisees. Opposition from that quar- 
ter is tobe expected. It is natural that 
those who exercise an influence over the 
minds of others, should be unwilling to 
lose that influence. But be not, there- 
fore, anxious or alarmed. Our Lord 
did not intend to forbid efforts for 
enlightening the minds of the Phari- 
sees, and correcting their mistakes ; for 
in such a labor he had just been en- 
gaged. But he cautioned his disciples 
to give themselves no concern about the 
opposition thus excited. They be 
blind leaders of the blind. Sad is the 
condition of an ignorant people, led by 
ignorant teachers. Such were the Jews 
and their guides. The Pharisees taught 
for doctrines the commandments of men, 
and the people obeyed these rather than 
the divine law. Their leaders caused 
them to err. Isa. iii. 12; ix. 16. 

15. Then answered Peter,&c. Mark 
says “his disciples asked him.” There 
is no contradiction. Perhaps Peter, 
with his characteristic forwardness, 
spake in behalf of the other disciples ; 
or several may have united in the 
request, while “Matthew names only 
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yet without understanding ? 

17 Do not ye yet understand, that 
whatsoever entereth in at the mouth 
goeth into the belly, and is cast 
out into the draught ? 

18 But those things which pro- 
ceed/out of the mouth come forth | 
from the heart ; and they defile the 
man. 

19 For out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies : 


‘Peter. I Declare unto us this parable. 
The word parable here denotes merely 
a dark saying. Ps. Ixxviii. 2. The 
language of our Lord, however plain it 
may appear to us, was not perfectly 
intelligible to the disciples, who had not 

et overcome their Jewish prejudices. 

heir inquiry related to the declaration 
in ver. 11, as is evident from the reply. 

16. Are ye also yet without under- 
standing ?_ These words convey a mild 
rebuke to the disciples, for profiting so 
little by the instructions of our Lord. 
His appeal to their natural powers of 
understanding is very similar to that in 
Luke xii. 57. 

17. Do not ye yet understand, &c. 
Food affects the body, but does not 
affect the moral character; though, if 
taken with improper intent, the act of 
taking it, coupled with the intent, may 
be criminal. See note on ver. 11. 

18. Those things which proceed out 
of the mouth, ood As the mouth 
speaketh from the abundance of the 
heart, the language, so far as it is nat- 
ural, is an index of the heart; and 
hence it is declared that by their words 
shall men be justified or condemned. 
Matt. xii. 34, 37.. When the heart is 
infected by the leprosy of sin, then is 
man truly defiled and polluted. The 
inside of the cup and platter should be 
more carefully cleansed than the out- 
side. Matt. xxiii. 25, 26. 

19, 20. In these two verses the argu- 
ment is summed up, and the truth dis- 
tinctly manifested. Several of the 
sins which defile men are enumerated. 
Against these we should always be on 
our guard, But toeat with “ unwashen 
hands,” was not an offence against any 
divine law, and consequently not crimi- 
nal. Thus did ow Lord justify his 
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20 These are the things which 
defile a man: but to eat with un- 
washen hands defileth not a man. 

21 9 Then Jesus went thence, 
and departed into the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon. 

22 And behold, a woman of Ca- 
naan came out of the same coasts, 
and cried unto him, saying, Have 
mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of 
David; my daughter is grievously 
vexed with a devil. 

23 But he answered her not a 


disciples before the multitude, and con- 
demn those who had brought against 
them this railing accusation. See note 
on ver. 11. 

21. Into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 
See note on Matt. xi. 21. These cities 
were situated on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, westerly from Jerusa- 
lem. It would seem, from the testi- 
mony of Mark, that Jesus went thither 
to escape from the throngs which had 
hitherto pressed around him, and fer- 
haps to avoid the search which Herod 
was making for him. “He would 
have no man know it;” that is, the 
place of his retirement. Mark vil. 24. 
See aiso note on Matt. xiv. 13. 

22. Awoman of Canaan came. Mark 
says that although Jesus desired con- 
cealment, “ he could not be hid.” Mark 
vii. 24. His fame had gone before him. 
and the earliest moment after his arriva 
was embraced to seek from him the as- 
sistance which he always rendered freely - 
and cheerfully. This woman of Canaan 
is styled by Mark “a Greek, a Syro- 
phenician by nation.” Mark vii. 26. 
Phenicia comprehended a narrow strip 
of territory on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean, and was reputed to 
extend from Antioch to Egypt ; though. 
properly, it embraced only Tyre an 
Sidon. “ Before Joshua conquered Pal- 
estine, this country was possessed by 
Canaanites, sons o: Ham, divided into 
eleven families, of which the most pow- 
erful was that of Canaan, the founder 
of Sidon, and head of the Canaanites 
properly so called, whom the Greeks 
named Pheenicians. Only these pre- 
served their independence under Joshua; 
also under David, Solomon, and the 
succeeding kings; but they were sub- 
dued by the kings of Assyria and Chal- 
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word. And his disciples came and 
besought him, saying, Send her 
away ; for she crieth after us. 

24 But he answered and said, I 
am not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. 


dea. Afterwards, they successively 
obeyed the Persians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. At this day, Phenicia is in 
subjection to the Ottomans, not having 
had any national or native kings, or any 
independent form of government, for 
more than two thousand years. The 
name Pheenicia is not in the books of 
Hebrew Scripture; but only in the 
Maccabees and the New Testament. 
The Hebrew always reads Canaan. 
Matthew, who wrote perhaps in either 
Hebrew or Syriac, calls the same per- 
son a Canaanitish woman, (ch. xv. 22,) 
whom Mark, writing in Greek, calls a 
Syrophenician, or a Phenician of 
Syria; because Pheenicia then made a 
part of Syria; also to distinguish the 
people from the Pheenicians of Africa, 
or the Carthaginians, which was a col- 
ony efrom the original country.”—Cal- 
met. I Coasts. Borders, or regions. 
T Sonof David. Descendant of David. 
One of the titles of the Messiah. Per- 
haps she had faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, having heard of his wonderful 
works. It iscertain she had confidence 
in him as mighty to heal.  Vewed 
with a devil, Or, demon. See note on 
Mark,ch.v. The Jews attributed many 
diseases to the agency of demons, or the 
spirits of dead sinners. 

23. He answered her not a word. 
Jesus made no answer at first, willing 
that she should manifest her faith by 
perseverance and patience. 4 Send her 
away. The piciyies were annoyed by 
her repesteg supplications, and desired 
that Jesus would command her to 
depart. Or, as several interpret the 
words, they were so moved with com- 
passion by her accents of distress, that 
they besought him to grant her roger’ 
and send her away in peace. They 
must have been very strongly moved, if 
they did this; for, as yet, they supposed 
the mission of Jesus was designed for 
the exclusive benefit of the Jews. The 
subsequent events should have corrected 
this mistake; but it was not corrected 
until Peter witnessed the vision at 
Joppa. Acts, chap. x., and xi. 1—1S. 

24. I am not sent but unto the lost 
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25 Then came she and worship- 
ped him, saying, Lord, help me. 

26 But he answered and said, 
It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread and to cast zt to dogs. 

27 And she said, Truth, Lord: 


sheep of the house of Israel. It does 
not distinctly appear whether this lan- 
guage was addressed to the disciples, or 
to the woman; in either case, she was 
not discouraged, but renewed her sup- 


plications. 
ed him. Rendered the 


25. Worshi 
customary tokens of respect from an 
inferior toa superior. The word often 
has this sense. % Lord, help me. A 
brief, but energetic expression, which 
has often risen from the heart to the 
lips of those in distress. Even they, 
who ordinarily live in forgetfulness of 
their dependence and their duty, will, 
when sorely afflicted, involuntarily ap- 
as for divine aid. But this woman, 
or aught which appears, cherished a 
steady and habitual trust in God, and 
now earnestly and perseveringly he- 
sought assistance from him whom she 
regarded as the chosen messenger and 
representative of God. 

26. Jt is not meet. It is not fit or 
proper. I To take the children’s bread 
and to cast it to dogs. We are by no 
means to understand, that Jesus con- 
sidered it improper to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the Gentiles, or that he was 
unwilling to do it. In the several 
objections which he urged against com- 
plying with the woman's request, he 
seems rather to have uttered the 
thoughts and feelings of his disciples 
and other Jews; so that, the objections 
being fairly stated and removed, they 
might perceive the propriety of his con- 
duct, and be prepared to embrace the 
great truth that God is the Father, 
Friend, Benefactor, and God, of the 
Gentiles, as well as of the Jews. Rom. 
iii. 29,30. The Jews were accustomed 
to call the Gentiles dogs, even as Turks, 
Christians, and Jews, now frequently 
denominate each other, as an expression 
of the most bitter contempt. To this 
fact our Lord alluded, partly to fix the 
minds of his disciples on the fact, and 
to show them its impropriety; and 
artly, perhaps, to try the woman’s 
‘aith, whether she would continue to ask 
a favor of him, a Jew, whose nation so 
much despised her and hers. 
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yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their masters’ table. 
28 Then Jesus answered and 
said unto’ her, O woman, great is 
thy faith: be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt. And her daughter was 
made whole from that very hour. 
29 And Jesus departed from 
thence, and came nigh unto the 
sea of Galilee; and went up into 
a mountain, and sat down there. 
30 And great multitudes came 


27. Yet the dogs eat the crumbs, &c. 
It would be difficult to conceive a more 
appropriate reply, or forcible argument. 
She submitted to the reproach uttered 
for others, but not entertained by our 
Lord in his heart, with the utmost 
humility, and, adopting the same figure 
of speech, besought only the same tokens 
of regard and kindness, which the dogs 
received at their masters’ tables. She 
allowed that the Jews, as children, 
might. receive the choicest gifts; but 
begged for the crumbs which remained. 
Thus was drawn out the manifestation 
of faith and humility, which our Lord 
desired, for the advantage of his disci- 
ples and others. 

28. Great is thy faith. Thy confi- 
dence, or trust; for such seems to be 
the import of the word here. She 
doubted not his power to heal; nor did 
she doubt that he would exercise that 
power, in answer to her fervent suppli- 
cation. And she was not disappoited ; 
for he healed her daughter, accord- 
ing to her request. 1 Be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt. There is a 
peculiarity in this form of speech, which 
several times occurs, and which deserves 
notice. Instead of a direct assertion 
_ that he would heal, he says, be it as 
thou wilt; or, according to your faith, 
be it unto you. Matt.ix.29. Inother 
words, let the result correspond with 
your expectation. Those who did not 
believe that he could or would heal 
might thus be deterred from making a 
hypocritical pretence of faith; for in 
such case, they were forewarned that 
their requests would be unavailing. 
No man ean innocently ask a blessing 
which he believes in his heart God can- 
not grant. Heb. xi. 6. And none 
could with propriety ask of God’s Son 
a favor, unless he was considered able 
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unto him, having with them those 
that were lame, blind, dumb, maim- 
ed, and many others, and cast them 
down at Jesus’ feet; and he healed 
them : 

31 Insomuch that the multitude 
wondered, when they saw the 
dumb to speak, the maimed to be 
whole, the lame to walk, and the 
blind to see: and they glorified the 
God of Israel. 

32 4 Then Jesus called his dis- 
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to bestow it. T Was made whole from 
that very hour. When the —mother 
returned to her house, she found her 
daughter healed of her disease. Mark 
vii. 30. 

29. Departed from thence. Jesus 
seems to have tarried but a short time in 
“the coasts of Tyre and Sidon,” before 
he returned to the vicinity of Caper- 
naum, the place which was called his 
home. Went up into a mountain. 
Or, the mountain; a place near the $ea 
of Galilee, to which Jesus frequently re- 
tired, as it might seem; for this man- 
ner of expression indicates a place fa- 
miliar to the disciples. Yet even here, 
in this place of retirement and com- 
parative solitude, he could not remain 
alone. For the people, hearing of his 
return, flocked to him. 

30. Great multitudes came unto him, 
&e. They brought those who had di- 
vers diseases and infirmities, and Jesus 
healed them all, as was his usual cus- 
tom. He did not select a few mild 
cases for the trial of his skill, and leave 
those who most needed relief to per- 
ish for the want of it. But he was 
impartial in relieving bodily infirmities, 
as in healing spiritual maladies. Mark 
mentions only one case of healing on 
this occasion, perhaps because there 
was something peculiar in that case. 

31. They glorified the God of Israel. 
They praia God that he had commis- 
sioned one to perform such mighty and 
such benevolent works. However much 
the scribes and Pharisees vilified our 
Lord, the common people heard his in- 
structions gladly, Mark xii. 37; and 
received the blessings he bestowed, 
with a spirit of gratitude. Though 
grossly ignorant of the truth, yet their 
consciences responded when they heard 
it, and their hearts were touched by ex- 
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ciples unto him, and said, I have 
compassion on the multitude, be- 
cause they continue with me now 
three days, and have nothing to 
eat : and I will not send them away 
fasting, lest they faint in the way. 

33 And his disciples say unto 


him, Whence should we have so 


much bread in the wilderness, as 
to fill so great a multitude? 

34 And Jesus saith unto them, 
How many loaves have ye? And 
they said, Seven, and a few little 
fishes. 

35 And he commanded the mul- 
titude to sit down on the ground. 

36 And he took the seven loaves 
and the fishes, and gave thanks, 
and brake them, and gave to his 
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disciples, and the disciples to the 
multitude. 

37 And they did all eat, and 
were filled: and they took up of 
the broken meat that was left seven 
baskets full. 

38 And they that did eat were 
four thousand men, besides women 
and children. ; 

39 And he sent away the multi- 
tude, and took ship, and came into 
the coasts of Magdala. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HE Pharisees also and the 

Sadducees came, and, tempt- 

ing, desired him that he would 
shew them a sign from heaven. 

2 He answered and said unto 


hibitions of kindness. And when they 
saw the dumb, the maimed, the lame, 
and the blind, suddenly restored to 
soundness, they glorified God, and ac- 
knowledged, concerning Jesus, “He 
hath done all things well.” Mark 


vii. 37. 

32—38. Parallel with Mark viii. 
1—9. The account of this miracle is 
so similar, in its general features, to 
that recorded in Matt. xiv. 15—21, that 
a particular exposition does not appear 
necessary. The remarks on the former 
miracle may equally apply to this. 
Priestley makes a suggestion which is 
worthy of notice. “ hat the history of 
this miracle is no invention of the evan- 
gelist is sufficiently evident from the 
circumstances of it; for it is less in 
magnitude than the preceding, the num- 
her of persons fed being less, the quan- 
tity of provisions greater, and yet what 
remained was not so much. hereas, 
had the story been the invention of the 
writers, they would hardly have related 
a miracle of the same kind with another 
preceding it, without making some ad- 
vances upon it; so that the latter 
should have appeared the more wonder- 
ful of the two.” 

32. Three days, and have nothing to 
eat, Probably no more is intended, 
than that they had thus long been des- 
titute of regular food, and were now 
hungry and faint. 

39. Came into the coasts of Mag- 
dala, Or, “into the parts of Dalma- 


a 


nutha.” Mark viii. 10. The location 
of these places is not distinctly known. 
They were probably near the coast of 
the sea of Galilee, and in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of each other; so that to be 
in the borders or parts of the one was 
also to be near the other. This is all 
the evangelists mean; they do not 
assert that Jesus actually entered 
either of these towns. It is sup- 
oes i many that Mary. Magdalene _ 

erived her name from her residence in 
Magdala. 
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1—12. Parallel with Mark viii. 11— 
21. The narration in ver. 1—4 is very 
similar to that in Matt. xii. 33—42. 

1. The Pharisees also and the Sad- 
duweees. See note on Matt. iii. 7. This 
is one of the very few cases, in which 
the Sadducees are represented as uni- 
ting with the Pharisees in opposition 
to our Lord. See note on Matt. xxii. 
23. 1 Vempting. This word here de- 
notes no more than questioning or try- 
ing him. There is no evidence of an 
Intention to cause him to commit sin, 
which idea is ordinarily embraced in 
temptation. Perhaps they desired him 
to make an ineffectual effort to exhibit 
a sign from heaven, so that they might 
denounce him as an impostor. Yet 
their request may have heen prompted 
by the common expectation prevalent 
among the Jews, that when the Mes- 
siah should come, he would exhibit 
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them, When it is evening, ye say, 
Jt will be fair weather : for the sky 
is red. 

3 And in the morning, J¢ will be 
foul weather to-day: for the sky is 
red and lowering. O ye hypocrites, 
ye can discern the face of the sky ; 
but can ye not discern the signs of 
the times? 

4 A wicked and adulterous gen- 
eration seeketh after a sign; and 
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there shall no sign be given unto 
it, but the sign of the prophet 
Jonas. And he left them, and de- 
parted. ¢ 

5 And when his disciples were 
come to the other side, they had 
forgotten te take bread. 
~ 6 § Then Jesus said unto them, 
Take heed and beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the 
Sadducees. 


some marvellous heavenly sign. Hence 
they might honestly, and in good faith, 
ask a sign, as conclusive evidence of 
his true character. I confess, however, 
that this motive would not well cor- 
respond with the previous conduct of 
the Pharisees toward Jesus. 

2, 3. For a similar passage, see Luke 
xii. 54—57. The ancient Chaldeans 
were remarkably attentive observers 
of the heavenly bodies, and of the 
2 cata Ria of the skies. It is said, 
also, that the Jews were skilful in 
prognosticating the weather from cer- 
tain signs which are here referred to. 
The argument of our Lord is this: if 
you would exercise the same common 
sense, in regard to the signs of the 
times, as in regard to the weather, you 
might judge as accurately of the one as 
of the other. “Why even of your- 
selves judge ye not what is right?” 
Luke xii. 57. I have already exhibited 
signs sufficiently striking and numer- 
ous, to convince any unprejudiced, at- 
tentive observer, as to my true charac- 
ter. Why do you overlook these? 
Why not judge from them, whether 
or not I am he whom ye say ye ex- 
pect ? 

4. A wicked and adulterous genera- 
tion, &c. See note on Matt. xii. 39, 40. 
He assured them that they need ex- 

ect no such sign as they demanded. 

e would hereafter exhibit a sign, b 
his resurrection from the dead, whic 
they could neither gainsay nor resist. 
But he would not so far give way to 
their prejudices and hardness of heart, 
as to grant additional signs now, inas- 
much as they rejected those which 
were abundantly sufficient. 

5. Were come to the other side. 
Rather, were coming to the other side. 
7 7 had forgotten to take bread. 
“Neither had They in the ship with 
them more than one loaf.” Mark viii. 


roha- 
ormer 


14. And that one loaf was 
bly the remainder of some 
supply. 

6. Beware of the leaven. Leaven is lit- 
erally a substance, which, when mingled 
with meal, causes it to ferment and to 
become changed in its character. It is 
used as a figure of the progress of the 
gospel and its principles, Matt. xiii. 33. 
It is here used, in a somewhat unusual 
sense, to represent religious doctrine. 
And the metaphor is forcible and strik- 
ing, In many respects. As leaven, so 
doctrines, either true or false, operate 
gradually, silently, almost impercepti- 
bly; yet finally, they produce a very 
great change in the human character, 
bringing it into less or greater eon- 
formity with themselves. It is of the 
highest importance, therefore, that false 
doctrines be rejected, for they contami- 
nate the- character, and, at the best, 
render it less good and perfect than 
it would be otherwise; and that the 
truth as it is in Jesus be embraced, 
which has a tendency to purify. the 
heart and make men the alae of 
God in character, as they are by crea- 
tion and preservation. 1 The leaven 
of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. 
That is, the religious doctrines taught 
by them, contrary to the truth of God. 
So far as either taught the truth, the 
truth was to be received. But when 
the Sadducees taught that there is no 
resurrection of the dead, neither angel 
nor spirit, the falsehood was to be 
rejected. So when the Pharisees taught 
the existence of God and the resurrec- 
tion of men, the truth was to be re- 
ceived. But when they ascribed attri- 
butes and purposes to God, inconsis- 
tent with his character, or taught doc- 
trines concerning the future life of men, 
inconsistent with both the character 
and word of God, the falsehood was to 
be rejected. In a word, the teaching 
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7 And they reasoned among 
themselves, saying, Jt is because 
we have taken no bread. 

8 Which when Jesus perceived, 
he said unto them, O ye of little 
faith, why reason ye among your- 
selves, because ye have brought no 
bread? . 

9 Do ye not understand, neither 
remember the five loaves of the 
five thousand, and how many bas- 
kets ye took up? 

10 Neither the seven loaves of 
the four thousand, and how many 
baskets ye took up? 


of both these sects was to be heard 
with much caution. And the hearers 
were admonished to beware, lest her 
should be led astray by such blin 
guides. A promise was given that 
-bese hurtful doctrines should finally be 
«radicated by the power of truth; Matt. 
y+. 13; but while they remained, they 
shvuld be shunned with the utmost 
caution. “ And of the leaven of Herod.” 
Mark viii. 15. The’ Herodians are 
understood to have been a_ political 
party, who,. for reasons of their own, 
made common cause with the Phari- 
sees. See note on Matt. xii. 14. 
Leaven, in this case, therefore, seems 
to indicate political rather than reli- 
gious heresy. 

7. It is because we have taken no 
bread. The disciples seem to have 
been dull of apprehension in regard to 
the figurative Rare of our Lord. 
But it must be remembered, that this is 
an unusual figure of speech; and there 
is no evidence in the Scriptures, that it 
had previously been used in a_ similar 
sense. The mistake of the disciples 
may serve as a sample of those which 
have been rife in every age of the 
Christian church, arising from a misap- 
prehension of the figurative language 
of the Scriptures. he great mistake 
has been this: instead of interpreting 
figurative passages consistently with 
those which are plain, men have tor- 
tured the plain oe distinct declarations 
of the Holy Spirit to make them corre- 
spond with their fanciful interpreta- 
tions of the highly figurative language 
which sometimes occurs. 

8—ll. Oyeoflitile faith. Lacking 
faith either 12 God or his Son. To con- 
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11 How is it that ye do not un- 
derstand that I spake 7¢ not to you 
concerning bread, that ye should 
beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees and of the Sadducees? 

12 Then understood they how 
that he bade them not beware of the 
leaven of bread, but of the doctrine 
of the Pharisees and of the Saddu- 
cees. 

13 9 When Jesus came into 
the coasts of Cesarea Philippi, he 
asked his disciples, saying, Who 
do men say that I, the Son of man, 
amt 


vince them that he was not, and the 

need not be, solicitous concerning bread, 
he called their attention to the fact, 
that he had recently fed five thousand 
men, besides women and children, with 
five loaves, taking up twelve baskets full 
of fragments; and, more recently, four 
thousand men, besides women and 
children, with seven loaves, taking up 
seven baskets full of fragments. Matt. 
xiv. 15—21; xv. 32—38. Since he had 
such power to feed the hungry, he 
surely could not have referred to their 
lack of bread, or cautioned them to be- 
ware of the leaven used in prepar- 
ing it. 

12. Not beware of the leaven of 
bread, but of the doctrine, &c. The 
now discovered his meaning. An 
though they did not at once purge 
themselves from the old leaven, and 
many of their former mistakes and prej- 
udices clung to them even until after 
their Master rose from the dead, yet in 
due time they renounced the leaven of 
the Pharisees, and bore a manly testi- 
mony against it. When they were 
thoroughly converted, they strength- 
ened each other, Luke xxii. 32, and la- 
bored abundant he make mankind ac- 

uainted with the glorious gospel of 
the grave of God. Acts xx. 24, 

13—28. Parallel with Mark viii. 
27—38 ; ix. 1; and Luke ix. 18—27. 

13. en Jesus came. Rather, was 
coming. “ By the way,” Mark viii. 27. 
The conversation seems to have passed 
while they were travelling. ‘T Cesarea 
Philippi. There were two cities in 
Palestine, called Cesarea. One was 
situated near the Mediterranean. The 
other, which is here mentioned, was 


* 
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14 And they said, Some say 
that thou art John the Baptist: 
some, Elias ; and others, Jeremias, 
or one of the prophets. 

15 He saith unto them, But who 
say ye that l am? 


situated in Upper Galilee, near the 
head of the Jordan. It was called Ce- 
sarea in honor of Tiberias Cesar; and 
received its name of Philippi, both to 
distinguish it from the other Cesarea, 
and because it was much enlarged and 
beautified by Herod Philip. Its former 
name was Paneas: and it is now called 
Banias. 1 Who do men say that J, the 
Son of man, am? Our Lord was dis- 
to speak more particularly than 

eretofore with his disciples, concern- 
ing his own character, his approaching 
humiliation and exaltation, and their 
duty, with its perils and encouragements. 
He opened the subject gradually, by 
first inquiring what the mass of the 
5 opie t ought of him; then, how the 

isciples regarded him ; and closed, by 
giving direct and highly important in- 
struction. This passage has been va- 
riously translated: but the common 
version expresses the sense with suffi- 
cient accuracy. 

14. John the Baptist, &c. All these 
opinions. had a common source; the 
belief, namely, in the transmigration of 
souls from one body to another. It 
was supposed that the soul of John the 
Baptist, Elijah, Jeremiah, or some other 
prophet, had returned to the earth, 
and now animated the body of Jesus. 
He did not offer arguments specially 
designed to refute the error; but he 
left that, with the opinion that the 
spirits of wicked men, or demons, re- 
turned to torment the living, and many 
other Jewish fancies respecting the 
spiritual world, to be uprooted and cor- 
rected or destroyed by the oe sys- 
tem of truth revealed in his gospel. 


He merely cautioned his disciples to 
beware of errors, and cleave to the 
truth. 


15. Who say ye that Iam. Hav- 
ing been told what comparative stran- 
gers said of him, he now demanded of 
those who had been his intimate asso- 
ciates, who had heard his gracious 
words and witnessed his mighty works, 
what opinion they entertained of his 
character. Hence, as also from many 
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16 And Simon Peter answered 
and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. 

17 And Jesus answered and 
said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and 


other circumstances, it is evident, that, 
previous to this time, Jesus had never 
declared in plain terms, even to his dis- 
ciples, that he was the Messiah; but 
left them to form their own opinion, in 
the first instance, from the evidences 
he exhibited in word and deed. 

16. Simon Peter answered. With 
his characteristic forwardness, Peter 
makes a declaration of faith, probably 
designed to express not only his own 
opinion but that of his phe hoe also, 
I Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 


living God. “Thou art the Christ.” 
Mark viii. 29. “The Christ of God.” 
Luke ix. 20. The several records sub- 


stantially agree. In all, the confession 
that Jesus was the true Messiah is ex- 
press and unqualified. It is worthy of 
remark, that the disciples did not pro- 
fess a belief that Jesus was God him- 
self; but that he was the Son of God, 
the anointed of God, the Messiah 
whom God had promised to send into 
the world. And what is even more 
material, our Lord gave no intimation 
that their opinion was incorrect, or not 
sufficiently honorable to him; but, on 
the contrary, he confirmed them in their 
opinion, by assurances of its correctness. 

17. Blessed. Happy, highly favored. 
{| Simon Bar-jona. That is, Simon, 
son of Jonah or Jonas. John xxi. 15. 
Bar is a Syriac word, signifying son ; 
like the Norman Fitz, the Welch Ap, 
and the Irish Mac. I Flesh and blood. 
That is, man; a common Hebrew pe- 
riphrasis. Gal. i. 16; Eph. vi. 12; 

eb. ii. 14. The meaning is, you have 
not learned this important truth from 
men; for they do not fully understand 
my character. You have higher and 
better evidence. T But my Father 
which is in heaven. That is, the power 
of God and the wisdom of God, com- 
municated to me, and manifested in my | 
language and conduct, has produced 
this conviction in your minds. We 
cannot suppose our Lord to mean that 
Peter had enjoyed a special revelation 
from God on this subject ; because such 
revelation was unnecessary. The cen- 
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blood hath not revealed 2 unto 
thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven. ' 

18 And I say also unto thee, 
That thou art Peter, and upon this 


turion, who witnessed the wonderful 
events connected with the crucifixion, 
acknowledged, “Truly this was the 
Son of God.” Matt. xxvii. 54 ; yet no 
one supposes a special revelation was 
granted him. Jesus says to the Jews, 
“The works that I do in my Father’s 
name, they bear witness of me.—lIf I 
do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not; but if I do, though ye believe 
not me, believe the works: that ye 
may know and believe that the Father 
is m me, and I in him.” John x. 25, 
37, 38. He was sufficiently manifested 
hy his works, without a special revela- 
tion. Moreover, if such a revelation 
were necessary, none could he criminal 
for their unbelief, not having been di- 
vinely illuminated. Yet Jesus says, 
“Tf 1 had not come and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sin; hut now 
they have no cloak for their sin.—If I 
had not done among them the works 
which none other man did, they had not 
had sin; but now have they both seen 
and hated both me and my Father.” 
John xv. 22, 24. 

18. Thou art Peter. 'Thatis,a Rock. 
The name Peter, given by our Lord to 
this disciple, is Greek, and signifies a 
stone or rock, Cephas, by which name 
he was also called, Gal. ii. 9, is a Syriac 
word, having the same signification. 
"| Upon this rock I will build my church. 
Some have supposed that our Lord in- 
tended to describe himself as the Rock 
of foundation; others, that he referred 
to the great truth embraced in Peter's 
confession ; and others, that he referred 
to Peter, whose name signified Rock. 
The latter is probably the true inter- 
pretation. This apostle was honored 
as the first to preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles, and was active also in its 
promulgation among the Jews. He 
was doubtless more energetic than any 
other of the original Twelve ; and was 
usually their speaker, when others with 
him were arraigned before their adver- 
saries. A prominent place, therefore, 
might well be assigned him, in the 
foundation and establishment of the 
Christian Church. But though thus 
honored, it must be remembered that 
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rock I will build my church: and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

19 And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven : 


others also were made partakers of the 
honor. The other apostles were foun- 
dation stones, as well as Peter. Hence 
it is written, that the church is “ built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone.” Eph. ii. 20. 
The figure of building on a rock was 
familiar to the Jews, who erected their 
habitations on some such solid founda- 
tion, to guard against the danger of 
tempests and floods. See Matt. vii. 
24,25. The church is often represented 
as an edifice. Eph. ii. 19—22. The 
word translated church literally means 
called out, or selected. It has various 
shades of meaning in the New Testa- 
ment. It sometimes indicates the con- 
gregation of the Jews, Acts vii. 38; 
sometimes, an assembly, composed of 
Jews and Gentiles, good and bad, Acts 
xix. 32; sometimes the Christians in a 
private family, with perhaps a few as- 
sociates, Rom. xvi. 5; sometimes, a 
particular church or body of believers, 
residing in a city or place, and associ- 
ated together for religious purposes, 
Rev. ii. 1,8, &c. ; sometimes, the whole 
body of believers, without regard to 
their residence, Eph, i. 22, Col. i, 18. 
In this latter and general sense, the 
word is used here. Gates of hell. 
Anciently, cities were enclosed by walls, 
having gates of entrance. The rulers 
were accustomed to sit in these great 
thoroughfares to administer justice, 
that their proceedings might be as 
public as possible. Prov, xxii. 22 ; Jer. 
xxxvili. 7; Gen. xxiii. 10; Deut. xxv. 
6,7. By a common figure of speech, 
the place of judgment is put for the 

wer there exercised. And the mean- 
Ing is, that all the power of hell, that is, 
hades, shall not prevail against the 
church. As hades denotes the state of 
the dead generally, the idea here con- 
veyed is,that the church shall endure for- 
ever. It shall not be destroyed by death, 

19, * The keys of the kingdom. A 
key is an instrument for opening a lock 
and is an emblem of the power and 
tight of entrance and control. Isa. xxii. 
22; Luke xi. 52; Rev. iii, 7. The 
keys of the kingdom here denote au- 
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and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in heaven. 


thority to regulate the affairs of the 
chureh on the earth. It is a plausible 
conjecture, that our Lord may have 
here referred to the fact that Peter was 
the first of the apostles to open the door 
of the kingdom both to the Jews and 
the Gentiles, Acts ii. 14—36 ; x. I—48; 
and that therefore he was specially ad- 
dressed, though the other apostles 
shared his power. ‘1 Whatever thou 
shalt bind, &e. “ This power of bind- 
ing and loosing (whatever is meant b 
it) is given to all the apostles, as well 
as to Peter, in Matt. xviii. 18; and itis 
observable likewise, that it is here, and 
in ch, xviii. 18, given as a power over 
things, and not over persons. I think, 
therefore, that the power given to the 
apostles, in both places, was a power of 
declaring what_precepts of the Jewish 
law were obligatory, and what not obli- 
comet upon Christians, the subjects of 
hrist’s kingdom; and of appointing 
such rules as were proper for the gov- 
ernment of it. Of the first we have an 
instance in Acts xv.; and Paul (one of 
the apostles) gives in his epistles man 
rules for decency and order. I shall 
only add here, that loosing a thing in 
this place signifies not binding it, that 
is, giving no directions about it, or de- 
claring it not to be binding as a duty; 
for among the sacred writers of the 
New Testament, the negation of any 
thing is often expressed by an affirma- 
tion of the contrary, as appears from 
(Gr.) 1 Cor. iv. 4; vii. 27.°—Pearce. 
This verse and the preceding, the 
Romish church has represented as a 
delegation of supreme ecclesiastical 
ower to Peter, and his successors, the 
Popes. Butit should be observed, (1.) 
that no intimation is given that the 
ower was transferable, or hereditary ; 
and (2.) that the other apostles mani- 
festly considered themselves not under 
the authority of Peter, but his equals, 
in this respect at least. When they 
were aseienbled to consider the question 
how far the Gentiles were bound by the 
Jewish law, James spake with more 
authority than any other, and his judg- 
ment was adopted as the decision of 
the council. Acts xv. 21—29. On an- 
other occasio1 Paul withstood Peter ‘to | 
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20 Then charged he his disci- 
ples that they should tell no man 
that he was Jesus the Christ. 

21 4 From that time forth be- 


the face, in respect to this very matter 
of binding and loosing, or the question 
to what extent the Jewish law was 
binding on Gentile converts. _ Gal. ii. 
11—14. _ See also Gal. ii. 6—9; in 
which place he represents himself as 
being at least on an equality with Peter 
and the other apostles. “ All the logi- 
cians in the world cannot conclude in 
lawful syllogism out of the words of 
this chapter, that any greater authority 
was granted to Peter than to every one 
of the apostles; who were every one 
foundation stones of the church, had 
every one keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, had every one as large and 
ample power of binding and loosing as 
Peter had; and therefore this surmise 
of Christ intending to constitute Peter 
head of the church is false and feigned.” 
Fulke, Confut. of Rhemish Test. 

20. That they should tell no man that 
he was Jesus the Christ. The word 
Jesus is probably spurious, and_ is 
omitted by Griesbach. But whether 
retained or rejected, the sense is the 
same. This prohibition to declare his 
Messiahship at that time is consistent 
with similar prohibitions to others on 
former occasions. See note on Matt. 
ix. 30. Two principal reasons may be 
assigned for this prolibition (1.) Jesus 
preferred that men should be convinced 
by his works, rather than rest their 
faith on the testimony of others; and 
(2.) he had not yet completed his work, 
and did not wish to be interrupted by 
those, on the one hand, who desired 
to exalt the Messiah to an earthly 
throne, nor, on the other, by those who 
would lay hold on such an annunciation 
as just ground to destroy him, upon a 
charge, either of rebellion against 
Cesar, or blasphemy against God, as 
might best suit their purposes. His 
charge to his disciples was express and 
peremptory. “He straitly charged 
them and commanded,” &c. Luke 
3 Oe 

21. From that time forth began Je- 
sus, &c. He had previously intumated 
to his disciples that trials awaited both 
him and them. See Matt. xii.40. But 
he had’ not, until now, spoken plainly 
upon the subject, nor intimated the 
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gan Jesus to shew unto his disci- 
ples, how that he must go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things 
of the elders, and chief priests, 
and scribes, and be killed, and be 
raised again the third day. 


manner of his death. He had gradu- 
ally, though not yet entirely, corrected 
their mistake concerning a temporal 
kingdom. It is difficult to imagine a 
stronger instance of prejudice, than that 
which darkened their minds on this 
subject, until after the resurrection, 
notwithstanding the positive and re- 
peated instructions they received. Put 
now, as they were convinced, and had 
acknowledged their faith, that he was 
truly the Messiah, he speaks more 
plainly of his approaching sufferings 
and death, that whey might not be sur- 
prised nor be led to doubt his Messi- 
ahship, when the things predicted 
shoals occur. And, from this time, 
he mentioned the subject frequently, 
though they were slow of heart to 
believe, and evidently did not fully 
comprehend his meaning. 

22. Then Peter took him. Either 
took him aside, or interrupted him. 
Each interpretation has its advocates. 
In either case, we witness the general 
character of Peter. Sanguine and im- 
petuous, he could not patiently endure 
such a conversation ; but endeavored to 
suggest a more favorable view of the 
matter. It may be doubted whether he 
or any of the disciples understood Jesus 
to speak of a literal death and resurrec- 
tion; because his death, when it oc- 
curred, filled them with dismay, and 
with bitter disappointment, Luke xxiv. 
21; and so far were they from enter- 
taining a confident hope of his resurrec- 
tion, that they did not believe the fact 
when it was declared to them. Mark 
xvi. 11—14. But they certainly under- 
stood him to speak of some grievous 
calamity, inconsistent with their hopes 
of earthly prosperity and glory. Hence 
Peter’s interruption. {f Began to rebuke 
him. Rather, to expostulate with him ; 
for this seems to be the full import of 
the word here. But Campbell says, 
(and his authority is certainly entitled 
to respectful pene that when 
this word “relates to anything past, it 
always implied a declaration of cen- 
sure or blame; and if it be thought that 
this would infer great presumption in 
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22 Then Peter took him, and 
began to rebuke him, saying, Be it 
far from thee, Lord: this shall not 
be unto thee. 

23 But he turned, and said unto 
Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan ; 


Peter, it may be asked, does not the 
rebuke which he drew on himself, ver. 
23, from so mild a Master, evidently 
infer as much? When we consider the 
prejudices of the disciples, in regard to 
the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
we cannot be much surprised that a 
declaration, such as that in ver. 21, 
totally subversive of all their hopes, 
should produce, in a warm temper, as 
great impropriety of behavior as (ad- 
mitting the ordinary interpretation of 
the word) Peter was then chargeable 
with.” But in whichever way the word 
rebuke be understood, it is evident that 
Peter manifested a spirit of opposition 
to the truth uttered by his Master, and 
an improper anxiety to turn him from 
the course. he was pursuing. For this, 
he was reproved. Be i far from 
thee, &c. Most commentators consider 
this expression equivalent to God for- 
bid. A strong figure of speech, indi- 
cating the utmost unwillingness that a 
disagreeable event should occur. 

23. He turned and said unto Peter. 
“Turned about and looked on his dis- 
ciples.” Mark viii. 33. Possibly his 
action corresponded with his word; and 
while speaking he turned his back upon 
Peter, and faced the other disciples. 
Or, his sudden movement may have only 
indicated his horror at the temptation 
now presented, and whose power on a 
former occasion he well remembered. 
SI Get thee behind me, Satan. Or 
adversary; for such is the meaning of 
the Hebrew Satan. It is remarkable, 
that our Lord kere uses the same lan- 
guage which he addressed to the tempter 
in the wilderness. Matt. iv. 10; Luke 
iv. 8. But when it is considered that 
the temptation was the same in both 
eases, the same rebuke will appear 
natural. The temptation was, to depart 
from the line of duty prescribed by God, 
and to pursue a course by which perse- 
cution and a violent death might be 
avoided. But now, as before, however 
much he dreaded the terrible scene 
approaching, he dreaded disobedience 
more, and spurned the temptation with. 
horror. See notes on Matt. iv, I—11. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


thou art an offence unto me: for 
thou savourest not the things that 
be of God, but those that be of 
‘men. ; 

24 § Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me. 

25 For whosoever will save his 


IT Thou art an offence unto me. That 
is, a stumbling-block, or an occasion of 
stumbling. The use of this word has 
here a peculiar appropriateness. The 
suggestion of Peter involved an act of 
disobedience to God. Had our Lord 
acted in accordance with it, he had 
oe P stumbled. But his trustful and 
faithful spirit was not turned aside. 
He went steadily forward in the path 
of duty, endured the cross, and despised 
the shame. {1 Zhow savorest. ‘Thou 
thinkest ; thou approvest; thou relish- 
est. The meaning is, that Peter had 
more regard for the present well-being 
of men, than for the accomplishment of 
the divine purposes. To human view, 
to be sure, 1t might seem desirable that 
Jesus should avoid death; lay hold on 
the kingdom which the Jews thought 
belonged to the Messiah, and would 
assist him to obtain; and advance his 
followers to places of comfort and glory. 
But in the sight of God, the matter ap- 
peared differently. Luke xxiv. 25—27. 

24. Will come after me. That is, 
will be my disciple. Let him deny 
himself. Allusion is here made to the 
foregoing remark of Peter. Jesus de- 
nied himself, and endured the keenest 
anguish, that he might obey God and 
do good tomen. He required the same 
spirit in his disciples. f 
relinquish their desires for self-indul- 
gence and temporal prosperity. They 
must forget themselves, and live as 
servants of God, ready to obey his will, 
at all hazards. This was peculiarly 
necessary at that time, when a most 
furious persecution awaited them, and 
they were about to encounter all the 

erils mentioned in Matt. x. 16—25. 

Take up his cross. A figure, drawn 
from the Roman custom of crucifying, 
and compelling the unhappy sufferer to 
carry his eross, or a portion of it, to the 
place. of execution. It always denotes 
severe affliction. The meaning is, the 
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life, shall lose it: and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake, shall 
find it. 

26, For what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for 
his-soul ? 

27 For the Son of man shall 
danger, and endure any affliction, which 
could be incurred by a faithful discharge 
of their duty. 

25. But with this admonition of dan- 
ger, and the necessity of being prepared 
te meet it with fortitude and resigna- 
| tion, our Lord connected an assurance, 
that the course he demanded of them 
was, in fact, less hazardous than any 
other; that, however perilous it might 
appear, it was, nevertheless, compara- 
tively the path of safety ; in short, that 
jee who thus perilled their lives for 
his sake, and freely exposed themselves 
to what might seem almost unavoidable 
death, would be more likely to preserve 
the life thus put in jeopardy, than those 
who, by a time-serving policy, by 
shrinking from the approaching storm, 
and by seeking to obtain favor of the 
persecutors, should strive to preserve 
their lives. % Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it, &e. The meaning 
evidently is, that those who, by im- 

roper methods, sought to preserve their 
fees, should lose them; while those 
who remained faithful to the require- 
ments of duty, even at the peril of life, 
should be preserved. By Pearce, and 
others, our Lord is here understood to 
have special reference to that great day 
of wrath coming on the Jewish nation, 
when the Christians, giving heed to 
their Master’s instructions, escaped ; 
and the persecuting Jews, and those 
who endeavored to secure their own 
safety, by uniting with them, were 
overwhelmed by the awful calamity. 
“Those who sought to save their lives, 
at the time of the Reman war, by 
deserting Christ, lost them; but those 
who adhered to Christ, though they 
seemed to endanger their lives from 
their persecutors, in fact preserved 
them,*by leaving Jerusalem before the 
siege.”—Neweome. In all probability, 
this is the true spplication of the pas- 
sage. Yet, if any other perilous season 


disciples must be willing to mect avy’ were particularly designed, the seuti- 
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come in the glory of his Father, 
with his angels; and then he shall 


ment remains unchanged; that, on 
merely prudential considerations, it is 
more safe to obey the calls of duty fear- 
lessly and manfully, than to shrink from 
them, and attempt to preserve life by 
disobeying the commands of God. See 
note on Matt. x. 39. 

26. What is a man profited, &c. 
What advantage would ‘those derive, 
who should acquire riches and honor, 
by conforming to the prejudices of the 
Jews and forsaking the cause of Jesus, 
if, by so doing, they should lose their 
lives? Of what value would all their 
riches or honor be, when life had been 
lost? When once lost, it could not be 
restored on earth. Nothing can be 

iven in exchange for it. Ifa man lose 

is life, or “lose himself, or be cast 
away,” Luke ix. 25, all his former pos- 
sessions avail him nothing. 

By an erroneous translation of one 
word in this verse, the meaning has been 
misapprehended. The word psuché, 
(wuyi,) here twice translated soul, is 
precisely the same which, in ver. 25, is 
twice translated life. It doubtless 
means life in both verses. Campbell 
translates the phrase here, with the for- 
Feit of his lift, instead of lose his own 
soul. He says, “ The chief error in the 
English translation lies in changing, 
without necessity, the word answering 
to psuché; (yvy);) calling it, in the 

receding verse, life, and in this, soul, 

he expressions are proverbial, im- 
porting, ‘It signifies nothing how much 
aman gain, if it be at the expense of 
his life.’ That our Lord had a princi- 
pal eye to the loss of the soul, or of 
eternal life, there can be no doubt. 
But this sentiment is couched under a 
proverb, which, in familiar use, con- 
cerns only the present life.’ Thus 
does he acknowledge, in spite of his 
belief that “our Lord had a prizelpns 
eye” to something else, his language 
belonged entirely to the concerns of 
the present world. TI add a few general 
observations on the use of the word 
psuché, (wuyi,,) in the Scriptures. 

In the Septuagint, it occurs only 
twice, as the translation of Ruah, a 
word which the Hebrews used to de- 
note the “spirit, or an incorporeal 
substance, as opposed to flesh, or a 
corporeal one.” But it is used six hun- 
dred and twenty-three times, as the 
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reward every man according to his 
works. - 


translation of Nephish, concerning 
which Parkhurst says, it “hath been 
supposed to signify the spiritual part 
of man, or what we commonly call his 
soul; I must, for myself, confess, that I 
can find no passage where it hath 
undoubtedly this meaning.” It de- 
serves consideration, (1.) whether the 
learned Jews, who translated the Old 
Testament, understood the true mean- 
ing of the word psuché; (wuyi,;) and 
(2.) whether, if they judged it the 
most proper word to indicate the spirit- 
ual part of man, commonly called the 
soul, they would use it only twice, as 
the translation of a word which has 
this meaning, and six hundred and 
twenty-three times, as the translation 
of a word which Parkhurst confesses 
never has this meaning; or, at least, 
that he had never been able to find 
a satisfactory instance of such use. 

In the New Testament, the usage of 
the word is somewhat different. It is 
variously translated by the words, soul, 
life, mind, heart, heartily, Ghost, natu- 
ral, and sensual. It occurs, including 
its verbal or participial form, one hun- 
dred and fifteen times. Excluding 
twelve cases, where its meaning is con- 
troverted, the following classification 
will not be found essentially incorrect. 
It indicates the whole person, eleven 
times; the intellect, thirty-one times; 
the natural life, fifty-two times; and is 
directly opposed, in signification, to the 
spiritual part of man, nine times ;— 
namely, 1 Cot. xv. 45 ; 1 Thess. v. 23; 
Heb. iv. 12, in which it is translated 
soul; 1 Cor. ii. 14; xv. 44, (twice) 46, 
translated natural; James iii. 15; Jude 
19, translated sensual. In the six pla- 
ces, last named, the word is psuchikos, 
(wuytxds,) which nowhere else occurs 
in the Bible. 

Hence there can be no necessity to 
understand psuché, in ver, 26, to indi- 
cate the spiritual part of man, merely 
from its own force; for in more than 
half the instances of its use in the New 
Testament, and almost invariably in 
the Old, it will not admit of such a sig- 
nification. It certainly indicates the 
natural life in ver. 25, and is so trans- 
lated. It would have been too absurd 
to say, “whosoever will save his soul 
shall lose it, and whosoever will lose 
his soul for my sake shall find it: 
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28 Verily 1 say unto you, There 
be some standing here, which shall 
not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom. 


hence such a translation was avoided. 
I see no good reason for a different 
translation in the two verses. The 
meaning seems to be the same in both. 
So evident is this fact, that Dr. Clarke, 
with all his prejudices, protests against 
the common translation: “On what 
authority many have ‘translated the 
word psuché, (wv zi,,) in the 25th verse, 
life, and im this verse, soul, I know 
not; but am certain it means life, in 
both places.” If the word had, from 
the first, been translated life, in both 
these verses, it may be doubted whether 
even a suspicion would ever have been 
- entertained by an English reader, that 
any danger was here intimated of los- 
ing the immortal soul, or exposing it to 
endless torment. 

27, 23. The Son of man shall come, 
&c. Probably the same coming is here 
indicated which is mentioned Matt. 
xxiv. 29—34. Some commentators 
ante our Lord to refer to the general 
judgment at the final consummation of 
all things. But many express a differ- 
ent and much more judicious opinion. 
Even Dr. Gill, from whom such an ad- 
mission could scarcely be expected, 
while he thinks ver. 27 may refer either 
to the general judgment or the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, says that ver. 23 
“seems chiefly to have regard to his 
coming to show his regal authority, in 
the destruction of the Jews®”’—“ This is 
meant of his coming to visit and punish 
the Jews, as in ver. 25. See ch. xxiv. 
30, and xxvi. 64; Dan. vii. 13, and Rev. 
i. 7.—Johbn the apostle (we know for 
certain) lived long enough to see this 
coming of Jesus in his kingdom. See 
John xmi. 22, 23."—Pearce. “This 
place can scarce mystically be under- 
stood, by no means literally, but of the 
coming of the Son of man to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, who then may 
truly be said to come in his kingdom, 
when he came to triumph over his ene- 
mies the Jews, by taking a severe and 
just vengeance of them.”—<Knalch- 
bull. “In this passage, reference is 
had to the propagation of the te e] 
through the w: ole world, and the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the Jewish 
state,as we learn from ver.23.”—Josen- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


7 ees after six days, Jesus taketh 
Peter, James, and John his 


miller. To the same effect, Light- 
foot, Hammond, Beausobre and L’En- 
fant, and others. See Selections, sect. 
xxvil., and Univ. Guide, p. 106. 
{I With his angels. See note on Matt. 
xili. 39. The ministers of God’s will, 
whether human or superhuman beings, 
or even the elements, are called angels. 
‘I Reward every man, &c. He will 
reward the virtuous and chastise the 
vicious. Matt. xxv.31—46. The gos- 
pel being then established, every man 
shall thenceforth be judged ~by its 
righteous laws. T Some standing here. 
Some now present, who hear my words. 
Shall not taste of death. Shall not 
die; a common Hebraism. 1 Till 
they see, &c. All the events here pre- 
dicted were to be personally witnessed 
by some of his hearers, while living. 
It is certain, then, that those events 
were accomplished centuries ago, and 
are not to be regarded as yet future. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


i—9. Parallel with Mark ix. 2—9, 
and Luke ix. 23—36. 

1. After six days. That 1s, six days 
intervened between the preceding con- 
versation and what follows. ‘“ About 
an eight days after.” Luke ix. 28. 
The two accounts agree, if we suppose 
Luke to include both the days particu- 
larly noticed, and Matthew to mean only 
those which occurred between them. 
However, Luke does not. profess to fix 
the number exactly, but yg says there 
were about so many. 4% Jesus taketh 
Peter, James, and John his brother. 
These three disciples seem, from the 
first, to have held a prominent station 
among the Twelve. Peter was distin- 
guished by an oe which, when 
modified Ly a Christian spirit, became 
a steady and unfaltering energy of 
character; James, by his gravity and 
sound jadgment; and John, by his 
mild and affectionate disposition. Three 
witnesses, of such different character- 
isties, were sufficient to establish any 
fact of which they had personal knowl- 
edge. And these three were selected 
as witnesses of some events which the 
other disciples did not behold: such as 
the restoration to life of the ruler’s 
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brother, and bringeth them up into 
a high mountain apart, : 

2 And was transfigured before 
them: and his face did shine as the 
sun, and his raiment was white as 
the light. 


daughter, Mark v. 37; the transfigur- 
ation, recorded in this passage; the 
scene of agony in the garden of Geth- 


semane. Matt. xxvi. 37. ‘Into a 
high mountain apart. ‘“ Went up into 
a mountain to pray.” Luke ix. 23. 


+ 


He seldom prayed in public, except in 
the form of offering thanksgiving for 
food, Matt. xiv. 19; xv. 36; or short 
ejaculations, as John xi. 41,42. His 
longest prayer, of which we have any 
account, is recorded John, ch. xvii. ; but 
this was offered in presence of the 
Twelve only. His communings with 
the Father were generally in secret, 
not even his discbies being witnesses 
of his devotional exercises. Matt. xiv. 
23; Luke vi. 12. Thus did his exam- 
le conform to his precept, Matt. vi. 6. 

is example justifies public prayer, for 
he sometimes prayed publicly; at the 
same time, it indicates the superior im- 
—~ and eflicacy of private prayer, 
or he generally prayed in private. 

2. And was transfigured, &c. That 
is, his appearance was changed. “The 
fashion of his countenance was altered.” 
Luke ix. 29. His face shone with a 
veculiar and dazzling brightness, and 

lis gece became white as light, or 

as the snow. Mark ix. 3. It is gene- 
rally supposed, that, by this exhibition, 
Jesus designed to give his disciples 
some idea of his future glory, that they 
might encounter the ial of his humil- 
jation and suffering with the more for- 
litude. Perhaps Paul had this scene in 
his mind, in Rom. viii. 18. It is ex- 
pressly referred to by one of the wit- 
nesses. 2 Pet. i. 16—I18. 

3. Moses and Elias. Moses was a 
chosen servant of God, by whom the 
Law was communicated to Israel, whose 
death no man witnessed, nor knew the 
place of his burial; Deut. xxxiv. 5, 6; 
and Elias, one of the most eminent 
prophets under the Law, who was re- 
ceived up on high without experiencing 
ordinary death. 2 Kings ii. 11. Moses 
also was a type of Christ, Deut. xviii. 
15; and Elias, or Elijah, of John the 
Baptist, his precursor. Ver. 10—13. 
These appeared in the mount, with our 
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3 And behold, there appeared 
unto them Moses and Elias talking 
with him. 

4 Then answered Peter, and 
said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for 
us to be here: if thou wilt, let us 


Lord, “in glory.” Luke ix. 31. This 
appearance may have been intended for 
a double purpose ; to confirm the faith 
of the disciples, and to encourage our 
Lord to meet his approaching trials 
with fortitude. Similar appearances, 
for the last named purpose, are men- 
tioned, Matt. iv. 11; Luke xxii. 43, 
“ The coming of these two great proph- 
ets, one the deliverer, the other the re- 
storer, of the law of Moses, when God 
said of Christ, ‘ This is my beloved Son, 
hear him,’ showed that the law was 
henceforth to give place to the gospel - 
preached by him. de ceric that these 
were two men, as St. Luke speaks, 
their eyes informed them; that they 
were Moses and Elias, their talk to- 
gether might declare; for how else 
Peter should learn who they were, but 
either from their discourse with Christ, 
or Christ’s discourse with him and his 
associates, as he went up into the 
mount, that he was going to meet with 
them, Tam not able to imagine.”— 
Whitby. I Talking with him. “ And 
spake of his decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” Luke ix. 
31. This portion of the interview was 
specially designed for the encourage- 
ment of our Lord ; for, as is declared in 
the succeeding verse, the disciples were 
“heavy with sleep” at this time, and it 
does not appear that they heard that 
part of the conversation. Our Lord haa 
a keen sensibility to pain, and an ex- 
quisite dread of the trials and sufferings 
which awaited him. Luke xxii. 339—46. 
It is not improbable that Moses and 
Elias were commissioned to comfort 
him, and to speak not only of his de- 
cease, but also of the glory which should 
be revealed in him; that he might the 
more cheerfully await, and with more 
fortitude endure, all things predicted of 
him in the Scriptures. “Luke xxiv. 25 
—27. This interview probably occur- 
red in the night. The disciples were 
pated 3 with sleep, until aroused b 
the brilliant light which shone rouni 
about them. Meantime, until Moses 
and Elijah appeared, our Lord was en- 
gaged in fervent prayer. . 
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make here three tabernacles; one 
for thee, and one for Moses, and 
one for Elias, 

5 While he yet spake, behold, 
a bright cloud overshadowed them : 
and behold, a voice out of the 
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cloud, which said, This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased : hear ye him. 

6 And when the disciples heard 
it, they fell on their face, and were 
sore afraid. 


_ 4. Then answered Peter, &c. That 
is, then Peter commenced speaking and 
said. The Hebrews were accustomed 
to use the word corresponding with 
answer, in this sense; not indicating a 
reply to something said before, but only 
the commencement of a speech or re- 
mark. The disciples awoke just in 
season to behold Moses and Elias, and 
the glory which blazed forth on the 
mount; and, as the men were depart- 
ing, Peter, ina state of high excitement, 
exclaimed that it was good to be there, 
and desired permission to make arrange- 
ments for a longer continuance of the 
heavenly vision. Peter’s ideas of what 
was desirable, however, were crude and 
_ confused ; for, as Luke says, (ix. 33,) he 
made his request, “ not knowing what 
he said;” and Mark declares of him 
and his two associates, (ix. 6,) “ he wist 
not what to say; for they were sore 
afraid.” I Three tabernacles. Taber- 
nacles were sometimes made of cloth, 
supported by poles and secured by cords, 
not unlike the tents now used on mili- 
tary occasions; and sometimes the 
were simply booths, constructed o 
branches of trees, affording a temporary 
shelter from heat or dampness. 

5. A bright cloud overshadowed them. 
Rather surrounded, or overspread, or 
envelopedthem, The idea of a shadow 
or shade is not admissible here; for the 
cloud itself was luminous. Such a 
cloud had in former times been regarded 
as emblematical of the divine presence, 
Exo. xvi. 10. And Peter, speaking of 
it as “ the excellent glory,” evidently so 
regarded it. 2 Pet.i.17. “Here that 
is worthy observing, which some Jews 
note, and reason dictates, namely, that 
the cloud of glory, the conductor of 
Israel, departed at the death of Moses; 
for while he lived, that cloud was the 
people’s guide in the wilderness; but, 
when he was dead, the ark of the cove- 
nant led them. Therefore, as_ that 
cloud departed at the death of Moses, 
that great prophet, so such a cloud was 
now present at the sealing of the great- 
est prophet.”—Lightfoot, Yet, it must 
not be forgotten, that a cloud, consid- 


ered_as an emblem of the divine pres- 
ence, dwelt in the first Temple at Jeru- 
salem. 1 Kings viii, 10,11. T A voice 
out of the cloud. Moses and Elias had 
departed, before this voice was heard 
from the cloud. Luke ix. 33—36. The 
disciples were therefore the more cer- 
tain that the voice came from the cloud, 
the symbol of the divine presence. 
I This is my beloved Son, &c. This 
divine attestation was before uttered at 
the baptism of Jesus, Matt. iii. 17; and 
it was substantially repeated in Jerusa- 
lem, in the hearing of the multitude, 
though many of them did not compre- 
hendits meaning. John xii.28. Peter 
refers to this voice, as an evidence that 
Jesus was truly the Son of God and a 
teacher of righteousness. 2 Pet. i. 16_ 
—18. I Hear ye him. Acknowledge 
his authority; believe his testimony ; 
obey his precepts. Regard him more 
highly than any other religious teacher, 
even than Moses or Elijah; for though 
they were faithful servants, he alone is 
the beloved Son of God. Particular 
allusion is supposed here to be made to 
Deut. xviii. 15, identifying Jesus as the 
Prophet whom God promised to raise 
up, similar to Moses, but highly excel- 
ling him in the nature of his office. See 
John i. 17; Heb. ili. 1—6.  ~ 

6. Fell on their face. “ They feared 
as they entered into the cloud,” or as 
the cloud spread around them. Luke 
ix. 34. And when they heard the voice 
they became so terrified that they fell 
prostrate, lest perhaps they should see 
God and die; for it was the common 
belief among the Jews, that none could 
see Him and live. Exo. xxxili. 20. 
They were sore afraid, that is, exceed- 
ingly afraid. The word sore is now 
seldom used in this sense. 

7. Be not afraid. It is remarkable, 
that Jesus so frequently exhorted his 
followers to due in God, or not to 
be afraid or terrified at his presence. 
By many, our heavenly Father has 
been regarded and represented as more 
to be dreaded than any other being in 
the universe,—except, perhaps, one. 
But our Lord, on the contrary, always 
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7 And Jesus came and touched 
them, and said, Arise, and be not 
afraid. 

8 And when they had lifted up 
their eyes, they saw no man, save 
Jesus only. 


endeavored to inspire in the hearts of 
his disciples, trust and confidence in 
God as an unfailing Friend, and affec- 
tion towards him as a Father and Bene- 
factor. And in this case, though his 
immediate presence was indicated both 
by the cloud and hy the voice, Jesus 
exhorted his disciples, Be not afraid ; 
no enemy is near; it is my Father and 
our Father; and he hath indicated his 
ove toward you, by giving you this tes- 
timony, that Iam his Son, that I have 
told you the truth, and that I have 
Pewee from him to bestow all the 
jlessings I have promised. Be not 
afraid, therefore, but let your hearts be 
full of peace and confidence. Such was 
the usual character of his exhortations. 
And such they must have been, in order 
to correspond with his testimony con- 
cerning the divine character. e uni- 
formly represented God as the Father 
of men, more affectionate towards them 
than earthly parents to their offspring, 
the Giver of all good things here, and 
of holiness and happiness in the future 
life. What is there in such a character, 
to excite fear? We should cherish the 
most profound reverence and veneration 
for God, and the utmost regard for 
his laws. But a slavish fear, the slight- 
est apprehension that he is an enemy, or 
that he desires to injure us, should never 
find a place in our bosoms. Such an 
emotion is an unworthy offering to the 
Author of all the good we enjoy, or 
hope hereafter to enjoy 

8. Save Jesus only. Encouraged by 
the cheering words of their Master, the 
disciples looked up, and found that 
Moses and Elias were no longer there, 
and that no one was with them, except 
Jesus only. And he, it would seem, 
had resumed his natural appearance, 
the whole cispley of divine glory hav- 
ing been withdrawn. 

9. Came down from the mountain. 
Tt seems probable, from Luke ix. 37, 
compared with Matthew’s account ex- 
tending to ver. 13, that they did not 
come down from the mountain until the 
morning after their ascent, and that the 
transfiguration occurred in the night, It 
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9 And as they came down from 
the mountain, Jesus charged them, 
saying, Tell the vision to no man, 
until the Son of man be risen again 
from the dead. 

10 And his disciples asked him, 


must have been even a more glorious 
spectacle, when darkness shrouded the 
surrounding objects, than when the full 
blaze of the sun was poured upon 
them. % Jesus charged them, &c. 'The 
charge, so often given before, is here 
repeated,—that the disciples should not 
publicly declare him to be the Messiah. 
He chose to let his character be estima- 
ted by his works. And not until he had 
completed his work, and exhibited the 
full amount of evidence thus afforded, 
would he have the faith of men rest on 
the testimony of himself or others; but 
would have them believe on him for 
his works’ sake. John x. 37, 38. 
Moreover, a premature annunciation 
would at once excite a storm of perse- 
cution, which would seriously interfere 
with the accomplishment of his work. 
But after his crucifixion, they might 
make known this evidence, as well as 
others, of his Messiahship. They were 
sufficient in number and character to 
establish the fact. See Deut. xix. 15; 
John viii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 1; and note 
on ver. 1. % Vision. This word is 
often used to signify a-dream, or a vivid 
impression made on the mind by super- 
natural means. But, in this place, ac- 
cording to its literal signification, it de- 
notes what had been actually seen and 
heard by the bodily organs of the disci- 
ples. Hence Mark records the admo- 
nition thus: “He charged them that 
they should tell no man what things 
ier had seen,” &c. Mark ix. 9. 
I Until the Son of man be risen again 
from the dead. It seems that the dis- 
ciples could not yet fully comprehend 
the fact that Jesus would die, or “ what 
the rising from the dead should mean.” 
Mark ix. 10. See note on Matt. xvi. 
22. The idea that the true Messiah 
would live and reign forever on the 
earth was so firmly fixed in their minds, 
that it was not “ rooted up ” until after 
Jesus had actually died and risen 
again. Hence their amazement and 
doubt, whenever he conversed respect- 
ing his death and resurrection. 

fe Ao het Parallel with Mark ix. 


in 
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saying, Why then say the scribes, | unto them, Elias truly shall first 


that Elias must first come? 
11 And Jesus answered and said 


10. Why then say the scribes, &c. 
This Ce seems. abrupt, and was 
probably occasioned by their medita- 
lions, as they descended from the 
mountain. They were even more 
strongly than before convinced, by what 
they had just seen and heard, that 
Jesus was the true Messiah. But they 
recollected the doctrine, taught as truth, 
that Elijah would appear in the world 
before the advent of the Messiah. 
They knew that the prophecy, Mala. iv. 
5, 6, was thusinterpreted. They knew 
not that Elijah had been seen on the 
earth, from the time when he ascended 
in a chariot of fire, until their own eyes 
beheld him on the mount; and this 
appearance was after, not before, the 
coming of Jesus.. They seem, for the 
moment, to have forgotten the testi- 
mony of their Master, Matt. xi. 14. 
They were confounded and amazed. 
They appealed to the Teacher for infor- 
mation. If thou art the true Messiah, 
as we confidently believe, ‘“‘ why then 
say the scribes, that Elias must first 
come?” Do they teach PP Ie mis- 
understanding the prophecy, or has he 
come, or are we deceived ? 

il. Elias truly shall first come. He 
does not mean that the coming of 
Elias was then future; because he im- 
mediately adds, that he had already 
come. The idea is, that the interpreta- 
tion of the prophecy was so far correct, 
that one was to come in the spirit and 
power of Elias, before the Messiah 
appeared. Luke i. 17. In Mark ix. 
12, the expression is, “Elias verily 
cometh first.” The meaning is per- 
fectly obvious, when the whole para- 
graph is considered. 1 And restore all 
things. “ 'To restore means to put into 
the former situation. See Matt. xii. 
13. Hence it means, to heal, to cor- 
rect, to put in proper order. Here it 
means that Elijah would put things in 
a proper state; be the instrument of 
Be the people; of restoring 
them, in some measure, to proper no- 
tions about the Messiah, and preparing 
them for his coming. Before the com- 
ing of John, their views were errone- 
ous, their expectatisns worldly, and 
their conduct exceedingly depraved. 
He corrected many of their notions 


come, and restore all things: 
12 But I say unto you, That 


about the Messiah, (see Matt. iii.,) and 
was the instrument of an extensive 
reformation; and thus restore them, 
in some degree, to correct notions of 
their own economy and of the Messiah, 
and to a preparation for his adyent.”— 
Barnes. Perhaps, however, we should 
style the results of John’s preaching an 
excitement, rather than a reformation ; 
for although some, doubtless, were re- 
formed, yet the body of the people, 
even of the thousands who flocked to 
John’s baptism, seem to have remained 
unconverted. Most certainly, the higher 
class, so to speak, both in a political 
and ecclesiastical sense, were in a state 
of gross sin, so far as we may judge 
from the language addressed to them 
by our Lord. But the whole people 
were highly excited by John’s preach- 
ing: their expectations of the Mes- 
siah’s immediate appearance became 
more vivid; and their hopes of deliv- 
erance from foreign bondage derived 
new strength. They anxiously awaited 
the happy hour, when he shouldbe 
revealed by a sign from heaven, and 
should assume the authority and splen- 
dor belonging to his character. But 
that it was an earthly kingdom which 
they expected, is perfectly evident from 
the conduct eyen of the chosen disci- 
ples. The state of their minds may be’ 
discovered by comparing Matt. xx. 21; 
Luke xxiv. 21; Actsi. 6. “He shall 
restore, or make up, not into the for- 
mer state, but into a better. These 
were ‘ times of restitution of all things’ 
determined by God, Acts iii. 21; 
wherein all things were to be framed 
into a gospel state and a state worthy 
of the Messias; a church was to be 
founded, and the doctrine of the gospel 
dispensed ; the hearts of the fathers, 
the Jews, to be united to the sons, the 
Gentiles; and the hearts of the sons, 
the Gentiles, to the fathers, the Jews; 
which work was begun by the Baptist, 
and finished by Christ and his apos- 
tles. Which term, of the restitution 
of all these, expiring, the common- 
wealth of the Jews expired also; and 
the gifts of revelation and miracles, 
granted for this purpose, and so neces- 
sary to it, failed."— Light foot. 

12. Done unto him whatsoever they 
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Elias is come already, and they 
knew him not, but have done unto 
him whatsoever they listed: like- 
wise shall also the Son of man 
suffer of them. ? 

13 Then the disciples understood 
that he spake unto them of John 
the Baptist. 


listed. Listed is a word formerly used 
for chose. _ Not knowing: John, that is, 
not recognizing him as the messenger 
sent in the power and spirit of Elijah, 
Herod had put him to death; the Jews 
having first treated him with indignity, 
saying he had a devil, and bringing 
against him other railing accusations. 
Also the Son of man, &e. The Mes- 
siah has been treated thus far with like 
indignity, and will share a similar fate, 
in being cut off from the earth by a 
violent death. 

13. Then the disciples understood, 
&c. They saw that Jesus had refer- 
ence to John the Baptist, and were sat- 
isfied that Malachi referred to him. 
Perhaps the remarks of Jesus brought 
to their mind his former testimony to 
the identity of John with the expected 
Elijah. 

14—21. See Mark ix. 14—29, where 
the relation is more minute and partic- 
ular. Also Luke ix. 37—42. 

14. When they were come to the mul- 
titude. Mark informs us, that, on his 
descent from the mountain, our Lord 
found certain scribes questioning his 
disciples in the presence of a multitude. 
The character of the questions is not 
named; but we may be certain that 
they were designed not so much to 
draw out useful information from the 
disciples, as to entrap and confound 
them. For when Jesus asked the 
scribes what was the subject of their 
questioning, they answered not a word ; 
a tolerably convincing evidence that 
they were ashamed to a the truth, 
in reply to his demand. When the 
people saw Jesus approaching, they 
were amazed at his sudden and unex- 
pected appearance, and ran towards him, 
and saluted him, after the Eastern 
manner, See Mark ix. 14—16. 1 Man 
kneeling down to him. Kneeling, or 
even a more humble prostration, was 
commonly practised in the East, by 
woes who besought favors of the pow- 
erful. 
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14 § And when they were come 
to the multitude, there came to him 
a certain man kneeling down to 
him, and saying, 

15 Lord, have mercy on my son ; 
for he is lunatic, and sore vexed, 
for ofttimes he falleth into the fire, 
and oft into the water. 


15. Lord, have 7 on my son. 
“Mine only child.” Luke ix. 38. The 
father was in a state of great arf 
His only son was diseased, frightfully 
diseased. He had heard of the power 
of Jesus to remove such diseases. He 
had, at first, been disappointed at not 
finding him; then, by the inability of 
the disciples to perform the cure. But 
now, having found the physician, he 
implores relief in moving terms. T La- 
natic. “A spirit taketh him, and he 
suddenly crieth out,” &c. Luke ix. 39. 
He “hath a dumb spirit.” Mark ix. 
17. On the general subject of pos- 
sessions, see note on Mark, ch. v. 
“Tt was very usual to the Jews to 
attribute some of the more grievous 
diseases to evil spirits, especially those 
wherein the body was distorted, or the 
mind disturbed and tossed with a frenzy. 
‘If any one, vexed with an evil spirit, 
shall say, when their disease did first 
invade him, write a bill of divorce for 
my wife,’ &e. ‘If any, whom Kordi- 
cus vexeth, say, write a bill of divorce 
for my wife,’ &c. ‘Kordicus, say the 
Glossers is a demon, which rules over 
those that drink too much new wine. 
What is Kordicus? Samuel saith, 
when new wine out of the press hath 
caught any one.’ Rambam, upon the 
place, hath these words: ‘ Kordieus is 
a disease, generated from the repletion 
of the vessels of the brain, whereby the 
understanding is confounded ; and it is 
a kind of falling sickness.’ Behold the 
same, a demon and a disease! to which 
the Gemarists applied exorcisms and a 
diet.—From this vulgar opinion of the 
nation, namely, that devils are the 
authors of such kind of diseases, one 
evangelist brings in the father of this 
child, saying of him, ‘ he is a lunatic ;? 
another, ‘he hath a spirit.’ He had 
been dumb and deaf from his birth; to 
that misery was added a frenzy, or a 
lycanthropy, which kind of disease it 
was not unusual with the nation to 
attribute to the devil ; and here, in truth, 
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16 And I brought him to thy 
disciples, and they could not cure 
him. 

17 Then Jesus answered and 
said, O faithless and perverse gen- 
eration, how long shall I be with 
you? how long shali I suffer you? 
Bring him hither to me. 

18 -And Jesus rebuked the devil, 


a devil was present."—Lightfoot. I 
think the argument, in this passage, 
that the disease of the child was not 
caused by a demon, overbalances the 
assertion, at its close, that it was thus 
caused. 

16. They could not curehim. It does 
not distinctly appear, whether the disci- 
ples who attempted this cure, and failed, 
were of the Twelve or not; though, 
from Mark ix. 28, it seems probable 
they were, for Jesus seldom had others 
with him, when in private. The reason 
of their failure appears in ver. 20. 

17. O, faithless and perverse genera- 
tion. This rebuke was administered to 
the multitude generally. The scribes 
probably had scoffed at the failure of 
the disciples, in their effort to heal, aid 
the multitude were induced by them to 
doubt whether they might not have been 
previously deceived, and whether Jesus, 
after all, might not be an impostor. 
Their faith was wavering and unsteady. 
S| How long shall Ibe with you? How 
long must I continue to repeat the man- 
ifestation of my miraculous powers, 
before you will attain a steady faith? 
How long must I exercise patience and 
long-suffering, on account of A ied per- 
versity and hardness of heart? In this 
exclamation, our Lord manifests the 
grief which oppressed him, while con- 
templating the stubbornness of some, 
the imbecility of others, and the diffi- 
culty of removing both. 1 Bring him 
to me. When the youth saw Jesus, he 
fell down in a convulsivn, foaming at 
the mouth. On being questioned, the 
father declared that his son had heen 
subject to this disease, from childhood, 
and often fell into the fire and into the 
water. He then renewed his request, 
that Jesus would afford relief, if he had 
the power. The form of his supplica- 
tion indicating some doubt, he was 
inforined that “all things are possible 
to him that believeth.” Confessing his 
wealness and imploring aid, the father 

18 
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and he departed out of him: and 
the child was cured from that very 
hour. . 
19 Then came the disciples ‘to 
Jesus apart, and said, Why could 
not we cast him out? 

20 And Jesus said unto them, 
Because of your unbelief: for ver- 
ily I say unto you, If ye have faith 


exclaimed, with energetic grief and 
“with tears, Lord, I believe ; help thou 
mine unbelief.” His appeal was not 
ineffectual. See Mark ix. 20—24. 

18. Jesus rebuked the devil, &c. The 
common language of the Jews is here 
used; and the cure of the disease is 
represented as an expulsion of a demon. 
S| Was cured from that very hour. 
Here the expression denotes that a dis- 
ease, not a demon, had been removed. 
The cure was instantaneous, and there- 
fore miraculous; a cure by ordinar 
means being very slow and gradual. 
It is added by Mark, that the young 
man appeared for a moment as one 
dead ; but that when Jesus touched his 
hand he immediately revived. Mark 
ix. 26, 27. See a particular notice of 
this case, its nature, symptoms, and 
ee in note at the beginning of Mark, 
ch. v. 

19. Zo Jesus apart. This interview 
was in the house. Markix.28. I Why 
could not we cast him out? It is ex- 
tremely natural for men to overrate their 
own powers, and to be ene at ned 
failure in their efforts. It is natural, 
also, that they should not readily per- 
ceive that the difficulty lies in some 
imperfection in their own character ; for 
their vanity hides such imperfection 
from their sight. The disciples seem 
to have been utterly unconscious of the 
cause of their failure; and insensible 
that they lacked any qualification for 
the work. 

20. Because of your unbelief. We 
are not to understand that -God was 
unable to remove this disease, on 
account of a lack of faith in the disci- 
ples. But such is his will, that he 
answers not by miracle, unless the faith 
of him, who appeals be firm and un- 
wavering. Such was not the faith of 
the disciples on this occasion. Perhaps 
they were made doubtful by the artful 
questions of the scribes, or hesitated 
somewhat to encounter such a violent 
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as a grain of mustard-seed, ye 
shall say unto this mountain, Re- 
move hence to yonder place; and 
it shall remove ; and nothing shall 
be impossible unto you. 

21 Howbeit, this kind goeth not 


and desperate disease. It is certain 
that their faith, in some respect, was 
imperfect. {i As a grain of mustard- 
seed. Some understand our Lord to 
mean that such faith as from a smali 
beginning would increase and expand, 
like the stalk from the mustard-seed, 
should be effectual to the performance 
of miracles. See Matt. xiii. 31, 32. 
Others, with apparently better reason, 
understand him to mean that the simall- 
est amount of genuine, firm, undoubting 
faith, even were it like the mustard- 
seed in appearance, should suffice to the 
production of the most astonishing 
results. It is well known that the 
Jews were accustomed to use the mus- 
tard-seed as an emblem of minuteness. 
The idea is, that though apparently 
great and far-reaching faith, when min- 
led with doubt and misgiving, is inef- 
ectual, the mightiest results may be 
expected from a more circumscribed 
faith, if it only he pure, confident, and 
undoubting. Ye shall say unto this 
mountain, &c. Common oriental and 
proverbial phrases, to indicate great dis- 
plays of power. 1 Cor. xiii, 2. If 
understood in a literal sense, it might 
be doubted whether any man ever pos- 
sessed faith, since such an evidence of it 
has never been furnished. “The Jews 
used to set out those teachers among 
them, that were more eminent for the 
profoundness of their learning, or the 
splendor of their virtues, by such ex- 
pressions as this: ‘He is a rooter up 
(or a remover) of mountains.’ ‘He 
saw Resh Sachish in the school, as if he 
were plucking up of mountains afd 
grinding them one upon another,’ °— 
Lightfoot. 

21. This kind goeth not out, &c. 
Many have supposed our Lord to mean 
this kind of demon, or disease, or what- 
ever might be the cause of the young 
man’s affliction. In my judgment, how- 
ever, it is more proper to apply his 
remark to the kind of faith of which he 
had been speaking, as in the following 
criticism. “Jesus had, in ver. 20, 
ascribed their not being able to cast out 
the devil to their wnbelief only ; and he 
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out, but by prayer and fasting. 
22 4 And while they abode in 
Galilee, Jesus said unto them, The 
Son of man shall be betrayed into 
the hands of men: 
23 And they shall kill him, and 


had there mentioned a kind of faith, to 
which nothing would be impossible; 
no, not the causing mountains to be 
removed. This faith Mark, in ch. xi., 
calls a faith of God, that is, a very 
strong one. What then is this kind 
which Matthew here represents Jesus 
as speaking of? Not a kind of devils 
or diseases, (I think,) but a kind of 
faith. The sense seems to be this: 
this faith, so strong as in ver. 20, goeth 
not out, that is, doth not exert itself, so 
as to have the proper effect, unless it be 
first raised in the man by (fasting and 
prayer. Besides, if fasting and prayer 
were absolutely necessary to be putin 
practice before that kind of devils could 
be cast out, itis probable that we should 
haye been told that Jesus himself took 
this previous method; but of this Mat- 
thew makes no mention. James, in ch. 
v. 15, 16, speaks of a prayer of faith, 
able to save the sick, in a miraculous 
manner, and he speaks of this faith as 
inwardly wrought in men, When such 
a faith therefore operates so as to be 
able to cast out a devil, it goeth out of 
him, who hath this faith, in a sense not 
difficult to he understood. See Knatch- 
bull."— Pearce. 

22, 23. See Mark ix. 30—32; Luke 
ix. 43—45. 

22. Abode in Galilee. They seem to 
have been travelling at this time, and 
visiting sundry places in Galilee. Mark 
ix. 30. It was the evident design of 
Jesus to avoid being apprehended, untit 
he could still further advance the great 
object of his mission. | The Son of 
man shall be betrayed, &c. The ex- 
pression denotes that he should be 
delivered up by a professed friend—a 
traitor to his professions and to his 


duty. This was literally fulfilled hy 
dues, Matt. xxvi, 47—49; xxvii. 
6 


23. They shall kill him, &c. ‘Jesus 
knew that his disciples stil! continued 
ignorant of his true character; that, 
while they believed him to he the Mes- 
siah, their ideas were earthly, not spir- 
itual; that they savored not the thin 
of God but those of men, Matt. xvi. 
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the third day he shall be raised 
again. And they were exceeding 
sorry. 

24 9] And when they were 
come to Capernaum, they that re- 
ceived tribute-money, came to Pe- 
ter, and said, Doth not your Master 
pay tribute ? 


23. Hence he repeated the assurance 
that a violent death awaited him; so 
that when it should occur, they need 
not be surprised or disheartened. He 
added, as usual, that, though thus 
killed, he should rise from the dead on 
the third day. And as they did not 
then comprehend his meaning, he re- 
peatedly reminded them of tke facts, 

robably for the reason assigned by 

imself, on another occasion: “ These 
things have I told you, that when the 
time shall come, ye may remember that 
{ told you of them.” John xvi. 4. 
“Now I tell you before it come, that 
when it is come to pass, ye may believe 
that I am he.” John xiii. 19. This 
effect was produced. He foretold his 
death and resurrection by the figure of 
destroying the temple and raising it up 
in three days. ‘“ When therefore he 
was risen from the dead, his disciples 
remembered that he had said this unto 
them; and they believed the Scripture, 
and the word which Jesus had said.” 
John. ti. 22. And they were exceed- 
ing sorry. “ They understood not that 
saying, and were afraid to ask him.” 
Mark ix. 32. Their sorrow furnishes 
sufficient evidence that they did not 
fully comprehend his meaning. See 
John xiv. 28, 29. Their minds were 
clouded with prejudice, and they could 
not prlertiand the plainest declarations, 
if they seemed inconsistent with their 
hopes and expectations. See notes on 
Matt. xvi. 22, and xvii. 9. 

24. Capernaum. The city where Je- 
sus generally resided, after leaving 
Nazareth. It is called “his own city.” 
Matt, ix. 1. They that received 
tribule-money. Some understand this 
of a civil tax, imposed by the Roman 
government. But others, as I think 
‘more properly, regard the tribute- 
money as the half-shekel which every 
Jew was bound to pay for the service 
of the Temple, to defray the expense 
of sacrifices and other religious offer- 
ings and duties. “Two things per- 
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25 He saith, Yes. And when 
he was come into the house, Jesus 
prevented him, saying, What 
thinkest thou, Simon? of whom 
do the kings of the earth take cus- 
tom or tribute? of their own chil- 
dren, or of strangers? 

26 Peter saith unto him, Of 


sade me that this is to be understood 
of the half-shekel, to be yearly paid 
into the treasury of the Temple. (1.) 
The word itself whereby this tribute is 
called, didrachma, (didgeyua.) Con- 
cerning this, Josephus writes thus: ‘He 
laid a tax upon all the Jews where- 
soever they were, namely, two drachms ; 
commanding every one, of whatever 
age, to bring it into the Capitol, as 
before ee had paid it into the Temple 
at Jerusalem.’ (2.) The answer of 
Christ sufficiently argues that the dis- 
course is concerning this tax, when he 
saith, He is son of that king for whose 
use that tribute was demanded; for, 
‘from thence were brought the dail 
and additional sacrifices, and their 
drink-offerings, the sheaf, the two 
loaves, (Lev. xxiii. 17,) the show- 
bread, all the sacrifices of the congre- 
gation, the red cow, the scape-goat, and 
the crimson tongue, which was between 
his horns,’ &c.”—Lightfoot. The value 
of the half-shekel, or two drachms, was 
equal to about one quarter of an Ameri- 
can dollar. 

25. He saith, Yes. Peter took the lib- 
erty to speak for his Master, as he gen- 
erally did for his fellow-disciples. 
§] Prevented him. The word proce, 
according to its Latin origin, formerly 
denoted to go before, or anticipate. 
Such is its meaning here. See the like 
use of the word, 1 Thess. iv. 15. In- 
deed, its present signification embraces 
the same idea; namely, to hinder, or 
obstruct, by interposing some obstacle 
to the accomplishment of an object. 
But, originally, it did not denote hin- 
drance, but merely precession. 1 Kings 
of the earth, &c. Earthly monarchs. 
| Their own children. Their natural 
offspring, or the members of their own 
families. 1 Strangers. Probably mean- 
ing no more than those who did not he- 
long to the royal household. This isa 
sufficient contrast to children. Of 
course, kings would not ordinarily im- 
pose taxes on foreigners, unless they 
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strangers. Jesus saith unto him, 
Then are the children free. 

27 Notwithstanding, lest we 
should offend them, go thou to the 
sea, and cast a hook, and take up 
the fish that first cometh up: and 
when thou hast opened his mouth, 
thou shalt find a piece of money : 
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that take, and give unto them for 
me and thee. 
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T the same time came the dis- 

ciples unto Jesus, saying, 

Who is the greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven? 


had acquired some degree of authority 
over them, and rendered them, thus far, 
subjects. The true question was, 
do kings, when taxing their subjects, 
include their own families in the de- 
mand, or not? 

26. Then are the children free. The 
argument is this: if kings do not re- 
quire their children to pay taxes, this 
tribute should not be demanded of me; 
for Iam Son of that God for whose ser- 
vice the tribute is collected. A mild 
reproof was thus administered to Peter 
for his forwardness in admitting that 
his Master was subject to this tax; 
and he was made to condemn himself 
by his own replies to his Master’s ques- 
tions. 

27. Lest we should offend them. Our 
Lord was careful to conform to all the 
proper laws and customs of his coun- 
try. In this case, although he knew, 
and his disciples believed, that he was 
the Son of God, and therefore not liable 
to pay tribute, yet, this fact was by no 
means so manifest to the collectors of 
the tribute-money. And he would not 
create a disturbance, or cause any 
unnecessary offence, by declining a 
compliance with the demand. It were 
well, if all his professed followers were 
as careful of giving offence. Though 
men may feel persuaded that reasons 
exist, why they should not be required 
to perform certain duties, or to make 
certain sacrifices, yet while the “ pow- 
ers that be” think differently, it is bet- 
ter to avoid giving offence, by submit- 
ting to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake, 1 Pet. ii. 13, than, by re- 
sisting authority, to give offence, and 
incur reproach and legal penalties. See 
also Rom. xiii. 1—7. Go thou to the 
sea. That is, the sea of Galilee; for 
they were now at Capernaum, situated 
on its shore. 1 Piece of money. In 
the original, the word is stater, the 
name of a Roman coin, equal in value 
to four drachms, or the Jewish shekel, 
and consequently the precise amount 


necessary to pay the tribute for Jesus 
and Peter. In this transaction, a mira- 
cle was displayed, either of knowledge 
or power. Jesus could not know that 
the first fish taken would be the one 
having the money, (supposing. the 
money to have been previously in the 
mouth of the fish,) except by miracle ; 
and if he created and placed it there, 
for this purpose, there was surely a 
miracle of power. “ The former is the 
most probable supposition. It is by 
no means absurd, that a fish should 
have swallowed a silver coin. Many 
of them bite eagerly at anything 
bright, and would not hesitate, there- 
fore, at swallowing a piece of money.” 
—Barnes. It should be observed, that 
this is the only instance, in which Je- 
sus is recorded to have performed a 
miracle for his personal benefit; and 
even now, his disciple shared the bene- 
fit; and the great object of the miracle 
was, to comply with a demand made by 
the constituted authorities of his coun- 
try, and to furnish to them, as well as 
to his disciples, additional evidence of 
his Messiahship. 
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1--5. Parallel with Mark ix. 33— 
37, and Luke ix. 46—48. 

1. At the same time. That is, im- 
mediately succeeding the events nar- 
rated in the previous chapter. Mark 
and Luke connect this account with 
what is related in Matt. xvii. 22—23, 
omitting the demand of tribute-money ; 
and one of them says the disciples dis- 
cussed the question of superiority, 
while journeying to Capernaum. Mar 
ix. 33. I Came the disciples to Jesus, 
saying, &c. Mark says Jesus first 
inquired of them the subject of their 
dispute on the way to Capernaum ; but 
they held their peace, being ashamed 
to acknowledge the fact. Mark ix. 
33, 34. Luke says Jesus perceived 
their thoughts. Luke ix. 47. When 
they discovered that their thoughts 
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2 And Jesus called a little child 
unto him, and set him in the midst 
of them, 

3 And said, Verily, I say unto 
you, Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not 


were’ known to their Master, they then 
referred the matter to his decision, as 
here related by Matthew. Who is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven? 
By this phrase, the isciples doubtless 
referred to the kingdom of the Messiah 
on the earth, and the reply of Jesus had 
a similar reference. “It cannot~ be 
passed over without observation, that the 
ambitious dispute of the disciples con- 
cerning primacy, for the most part, fol- 
lowed the mention of the death of 
Christ, and his resurrection. See this 
story in Mark ix. 31—33, and Luke ix. 
44—46. Also Matt. xx. 13—20, and 
Luke xxii. 22—24. The dream of the 
earthly kingdom of the Messias did 
so possess their minds, (for they had 
sucked in this doctrine with their fist 
milk,) that the mention of the most vile 
death of the Messias, repeated over and 
over again, did not at all drive it 
thence. The image of earthly pomp 
was fixed at the bottom of their hearts, 
and there it stuck; nor by any words 
of Christ could it as yet be rooted out; 
no, not when they saw the death of 
Christ, when together with that they 
saw his resurrection ; for then they also 
asked, ‘Wilt thou, at this time, restore 
the kingdom to Israel?’ Acts i. 6. 
However, after Christ had oftentimes 
foretold his death and resurrection, it 
always follows, in the evangelists, that 
‘they understood not what was spo- 
ken ;’ yet the opinion, formed in their 
minds by their doctors, that the resur- 
rection should go before the kingdom of 
the Messias, supplied thei with such 
an interpretation of the matter, that 
they lost not an ace of the opinion 
of a future earthly kingdom.”—Light- 


Soot. 

2. Called a little child unto him, &c. 
Tt was not unusual, in the East, to teach 
thus, by examples. John xiii. 4; Acts 
xxi. 11. See also Jer. xxvii. 2. In 
this manner, the instruction made a 
more vivid impression on the mind. 

3. Except ye be converted. The word 
converted * not here its usual sense ; 
put is used with special reference to 
a change of sai very necessary 
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enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
4 Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, 
the same is greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven. 7 
5 And whoso shall receive one 


to the comfort and perfectness of the 
disciples. Campbell renders the phrase, 
unless ye be changed, and remarks :— 
“The English term to convert denotes 
always one or other of these two 
things ; either to bring over from infi- 
delity to the profession of the true 
religion, or to recover from a state of 
impenitence to the love and obedience 
of God. Neither of these appears to be 
the meaning of the word here. The 
only view is, to signify that they must 
lay aside their ambition and worldly 
pursuits, before they be honored to be 
the members, much more the ministers, 
of that new establishment, or kingdom, 
he was about to erect.” To the same ef- 
fect, Whitby says, “ Christ plainly tells 
them, that these inclinations, desires, 
and expectations, were inconsistent with 
their heing members of .that spiritual 
kingdom which he was to erect; since 
they who followed him chiefly on these 
accounts, when they saw no such thing 
could be expected from him, but quite 
the contrary, must desert him; and 
therefore he requires them, to fit them 
for this kingdom, to become, as to these 
things, like little children, who are 
absolutely free from all contrivances 
and designs of this nature, never con- 
cerned in the least for empire and 
dominion over others, or for increase in 
wealth or great possessions, and know 
not what a post of honor or what 
wealth means,” &c. See Selections, 
sect. xxix. I only add, that if, as 
some suppose, little children are to- 
tally depraved, it is somewhat singular 
that, when our Lord enforced the ne- 
cessity of becoming like them in one 
respect, in order to membership of his 
kingdom on earth, he did not caution 
his disciples against conformity to 


their general character, lest they 
should be utterly excluded from his 
kingdom. ~ 


4. Greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. That is, shall be the most per- 
fect Christian; shall afford the most 
illustrious example of the spirit of my 
reign. 

5. Whoso shall receive one such little 
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such little child in my name, re- 
ceiveth me. 

6 But, whoso shall offend one 
of these little ones which believe 
in me, it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that hé were drowned in 
the depth of the sea. 

7 4 Wo unto the world because 
of offences! for it must needs be 
that offences come ; but wo to that 
man by whom the offence cometh! 


child. That is, whosoever shall re- 
ceive, or treat with kindness, one who 
in spirit resembles this little child. 
The remark evidently refers to the dis- 
ciples, who had been admonished to 
cultivate the spirit of little children, by 
which name they are now called b 
anticipation. They attained this spirit 
after they received the Holy Ghost, on 
the day of Pentecost; but not until 
then did their dreams of earthly glory 
vanish, nor were their ambitious de- 
sires entirely overcome until that pe- 
riod. In my name. That is, as a 
disciple of Jesus. To show kindness 
to any one is pleasant and praisewor- 
thy ; but to he kind to another, because 
he is a disciple of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, is more pleasant and praisewor- 
thy. Such a one receives the Lord by 
receiving his disciple. An act of kind- 
ness to adisciple, as such, our Saviour 
regards as performed towards himself. 
See Matt. x. 40—42; xxv. 37—40. 

6. Whoso shall Lanes Or, cause to 
stumble. See Mark ix. 42; Luke xvii. 
2. The meaning is, whosoever shall 
lead one of my disciples astray, and 
cause him to become guilty, is himself 
highly criminal. T One of these little 
ones. That is, Christians, disciples of 
Christ. “See note on ver. 5. I That a 
millstone, &ec. A common mode of 
punishment is here referred to. Even 
to the present day, among the Turks, 
criminals are sometimes drowned, be- 
ing thrown into the sea, with a heavy 
weight attached to the body. The 
meaning is, it were better for a man to 
endure a most grievous punishment, 
even to the loss of life, than to cause a 
humble, devoted, guileless, follower of 
Jesus, to apostatize from the faith, or 
hecome disobedient to the law of right- 
eousness. The same holds true, in a 
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8 Wherefore, if thy hand or thy 
foot offend thee, cut them off, and 
cast them from thee; it is better 
for thee to enter into life halt or 
maimed, rather than having two 
hands or two feet, to be cast into 
everlasting fire. 

9 And if thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out, and cast 7 from thee: 
itis better for thee to enter into life 
with one eye, rather than having 
two eyes, to be cast into hell-fire. 


cause the innocent to fall, whether or 
not they be professed disciples of Je- 
sus. ose have a heavy account to 
settle with God, and their own con- 
sciences, who lead the innocent astray, 
take advantage of their ignorance, prac- 
tise upon their infirmities and passions 
and entice them to the commission ©: 

sin. Better that themselves should 
die unpolluted, than that they should 
pollute others. 

3. Woe unto the world. Or, woe is 
unto the world. See Luke xvii. 1. 
This is not to be understood as a de- 
nunciation or malediction, but as a 
declaration of a solemn and important 
fact. Jesus never uttered a maledic- 
tion. He wept over the miseries which 
he foresaw and predicted. But he 
could not imprecate such miséries. He 
came not to destroy, but to save; not 
to cause, but to relieve, the distresses 
ofmen. T Offences. From the use of 
the word offend in ver. 6, it would 
seem that offences here means not so 
much ordinary transgressions of the law, 
as efforts to cause others to commit 
sin. Its meaning is not dissimilar to 
temptations. Those who thus place 
stumbling blocks in the way of others 
expose both those others and them- 
selves to misery. They must endure 
woe. “Ji must needs be. Tt is neces- 
sary, or unavoidable. Such is the im- 
perfection of humanity, in its present 
state, that temptations and sins must be 
expected ; but woe must he endured as 
the necessary consequence. And such 
astate of things must continue, to a 
less or greater extent, until the creation 
shall be delivered from this bondage 
of corruption into the glorious libert 
of the children of God. Rom. viii. 
21. 

* 8,9. See notes on Matt. v. 29, 30, 


modified sense, in regard to all who] where the expressions are almost iden- 
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10 Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones: for I 
say unto you, That in heaven their 
angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven. 

11 For the Son of man is come 
to save that which was lost. 

12 How think ye? If a man 


tical with those which occur here. For 
the meaning of Gehenna, or hell-fire, 
See note on Matt. v. 22. 

10. Despise not one of these little 
ones. That is, any humble Christian, 
who cultivates a meek and childlike 
disposition, and thus becomes a true 
follower of Jesus. The reason follows; 
namely, that those, who are so highly 
regarded and carefully protected by 
God, should not be despised by men. 
‘Win heaven, their angels, &c. The 
Jews believed that every human bein 
had his guardian angel. To this belie 
our Lord evidently refers. He does 
not, to be sure, declare that their opin- 
ion, on this point, was correct; thotigh 
his language is most easily understood 
on the supposition that he entertained 
the same opinion. On the other hand, 
he did not contradict their opinion, or 
intimate that it was false. The doctine 
of guardian angels is not a doctrine of 
revelation, unless it be revealed here. 
But I confess I see nothing absurd or 
unreasonable in such adoctrine. We 
may as easily conceive that God exer- 
cisés his constant and watchful provi- 
dence over us by means of angels, as 
otherwise. But on this point, “ I have 
no commandment of the Lord.” Nor 
will I attempt to prove that angels do 
or do not minister, in this manner, to 
the guidance and comfort of men. 
I Behold the fuce of my Father. The 
figure is taken from an Eastern custom 
of royalty ; none being permitted to be- 
hold the face of the sovereign, except 
those who are particularly favored or 
honored. As, therefore, God honored 
these little ones, hy causing those who 
were favored with admission into his 
visible presence to minister to them, 
men should carefully avoid treating 
them with disrespect. 

11. For the Son of man is come to 
save that which was lost. This is 
offered as another reason why Chris- 
tians, however meek and lowly, are nat 

‘to be despised. Jesus came to save 
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have a hundred sheep, and one of 
them be gone astray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and goeth 
into the mountains, and seeketh 
that which is gone astray ? 

13 And if so be that he find it, 
verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth 
more of that sheep, than of the 


them, and God gnards them by the 


ministry of his servants. Truly such 
are not to be despised. A great and 
important truth is contained in this 
verse. It has a much wider application 
than merely to the few disciples who 
surrounded Jesus when it was uttered. 
“Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners, of whom I am chief,” says 
the great apostle to the Gentiles. 1 
Tim. i. 15. “The Son of man is come 
to save that which was lost,” says the 
blessed Saviour himself. In other 
words, he came to save all who need 
salvation. If any were never lost, they 
have no need of salvation, and he did 
not come on their behalf. “ They that 
be whole need not a physician, ~ but 
they that are sick. I am not come to 
eall the righteous, but sinners, to re- 
pentance.” Matt. ix. 12, 13. Such 
was the mission of the Saviour. And 
he finished the work which was com- 
mitted tohim. John xvii. 4. That is, 
he put in operation that system of 
means which will result in healing all 
the sick, bringing back all the lost, and 
saving all the sinful. We do not wit- 
ness the full accomplishment of all this. 
“ We see not yet all things put under 
him: but we see Jesus, who was made 
a little lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honor; that he by the grace of 
God should taste death for every man.” 
Heb. ii. 8. 9. 

i2,13. The same parable was ut- 
tered on another occasion, and recorded 
Luke xv. 3—7. See the notes on that 

assage. _ The general truth here 
illustrated is, that God regards his 
children with so much affection, that if 
they be led astray, he will cause them 
to be brought back. He sent his Son 
for the express purpose of saving the 
lost, and restoring them to the fold of 
righteousness. Surely those whom God 
so tenderly regarded ought not to be 
despised by men, ver. 10. 

14. One of these little ones should 
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ninety and nine which went not 
astray. 

14 Even so it is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones should 
perish. - 

15 {| Moreover, if thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee aud 


perish. This is stated as the applica- 
tion of the foregoing parable. As the 
shepherd watches over his flock, and 
carefully brings back to the fold such 
as stray into the wilderness, so God 
will see that the objects of his love are 
not utterly destroyed. If they stray, he 
will bring them back. And he hath 
said, “If they break my statutes, and 
keep not my commandments; then will 
J visit their transgression with the rod, 
and their iniquity with stripes. Never- 
theless, my loving-kindness will I not 
utterly take from him, nor suffer my 
faithfulness to fail.” Ps. Ixxxix. 31— 
33. See also Heb. xii. 6—11. 

15. Thy brother. The subsequent 
portion of this passage seems to re- 
strain the meaning of the word bro- 
ther, here, to a fellow-member of the 
Christian church. In an enlarged sense, 
all men are brethren; for all have one 
Father,even God. But amore cireum- 
scribed meaning must be given to the 
word in this place; for those who were 
not within the pale of the Christian 
church would naturally deny the juris- 
diction of the tribunal to which the final 
appe! is here directed to be made. 
‘I Trespass against thee. Sin against 
thee; injure thee. Such injury may 
regard one’s reputation, property, or 
pecenn. | Go and tell him his fault, 
between thee and him alone. Much 
strife and contention might he avoided, 
were this rule faithfully observed. The 
great difficulty is, that we too frequently 
neglect seeking an interview with the 
injurious person, (supposing he has 
actually injured us,) but freely commu- 
nieate our grief, and perhaps our indig- 
nation, to others. The matter thus 
becomes public; and by the time it 
reaches our brother's ears, it has per- 
haps assumed a shape far different from 
the truth. He, in turn, is indignant at 
what he considers misrepresentation, 
aud the breach becomes wider than at 
Girst. Let us rather obey our Lord; 
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him alone: if he shall hear thee 
thou hast gained thy brother. 

16 But if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be 
established. 

17 And if he shall neglect to 
hear them, tell 7¢ unto the church: 


and if we have cause of offence, go and 
see the brother in private, and tell him 
his fault. If he has done wrong, per- 
haps he will confess it, and make repa- 
ration. He will the more willingly do 
so, if there be no witnesses of his hu- 
miliation. If he do this, our forgiveness 
must follow, and the matter is settled ; 
we have gained our brother; he is re- 
instated in his former position, and we 
have secured a friend. Moreover, it 
will very often be found, that he is able 
so to explain his conduct as to convince 
us that he has done no injury ; at least, 
that he intended none. In such case, 
there is no cause of offence, and the 
whole matter should be hushed in 
silence. ° 

16. If he will not hear thee. Thatis, 
if he fail to clear himself from blame, 
and refuse to make Christian satisfac- 
tion. | Take with thee one or two more. 
Perhaps he may listen to their advice 
and exhortations. If they are, as they 
should be, his personal friends, in whose 
affection and judgment he has confi- 
dence, he may be induced, by their 
influence, to confess his fault, and en- 
deavor to reconcile the difficulty. Jn 
the mouth. A Hebraism for by the 
testimony. I Of two or three witnesses, 
&c. If he be stubborn, and if he wil- 
fully persist in his unfriendly and inju- 
rious course, then, when an appeal is- 
made to the church, the matter will not 
rest on the testimony of a single inter- 
ested witness, who might be suspected 
of prejudice ; but it may be confirmed 
by others, who are wholly impartial 
and disinterested. The Jewish law 
required more than a single witness in 
important matters, Deut. xix. 15; and 
there surely should not be less regard to 
justice, and the protection of the ac- 
cused, under the Christian dispensation. 

17. Tell it unto the church. This is 
the last earthly resort, in seeking the 
reformation of an offending brother, If 
he be deaf to our exhortations and those 
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but if he neglect to hear the church, 
let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man and a publican. 

18 Verily, I say unto you, 
W hatsoever ye shall bind on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven: and 


of our mutual friends who visit him for 
that purpose, then lay the matter before 
the church. Campbell translates— 
“ Acquaint the congregation,” which he 
explains to mean “the particular con- 
gregation to which the parties belong- 
ed. He adds,— Whatever foundation, 
therefore, there may be, from those 
books of Scripture, that concern a later 
period, for the notion of a church repre- 
sentative ; it would be contrary to all 
the rules of criticism, to suppose that 
eur Lord used this term in a sense 
wherein it could not then be understood 
by any one of his hearers; or that he 
would say congregation, for so the 
word literally imports, when he meant 
enly a few heads or directors.” It 
should be remembered, that an appeal 
to the church is designed as wall Sse 
the justification of him who has been 
injured, as for the discipline of the 
offender. He must show, by the testi- 
mony of witnesses, that he has dealt 
fairly with his offending brother, and 
used the means prescribed by our Lord 
for his reformation and recovery. I As 
a heathen man and a publican. If he 
remain stubborn to the last, and refuse 
to hear and follow the advice of the 
church, hold no further religious inter- 
course with him. Let him be unto 
thee, as if he had never been a fellow- 
member of the church. It is impor- 
tant, however, to remember, that by 
thus dissolving all religious connexion 
with an offending and incorrigible 
brother, we are not released from our 
obligation to treat him kindly and affec- 
tionately. This duty we owe to all 
men, even to our enemies, Matt. v. 44; 
and though we cherish a special regard 
for the “household of faith,” we are 
nevertheless bound to “do good unto 
all men ” according to their necessities 
and our ability. Gal. vi. 10. 

18. Bind—loose. See note on Matt. 
xvi. 19. What is there said to Peter 
alone, is here said to all the apostles ; 
by'which it is evident that our Lord did 
not intend to grant the supremacy to 
Peter, but to bestow equal authority on 
all. See also Matt. xix. 28, for a simi- 


‘lead you into all truth.’ 
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whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven. 

19 Again I say unto you, That 
if two of you shall agree on earth, 
as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them 


lar assurance of equality. ‘These 
words depend upon the former. He 
had been speaking concerning being 
loosed from the office of a brother, in 
a particular case; now he speaks of 
the authority and power of the apostles 
of loosing and binding ‘anything,’ 
whatsoever seemed them gent being 
guided in all things by the Holy Ghost. 
—This power was built upon that no- 
ble and most self-sufficient foundation, 
John xvi. 13, ‘ The spirit of truth shall 
i There lies 
an emphasis in those words, ‘into all 
truth.’ I deny that any one, anywhere, 
at any time, was led, or to be led, into 
all truth, from the ascension of Christ 
unto the world’s end, beside the apos- 
tles. Every holy man, certainly, is led 
into all truth necessary to him for sal- 
vation; but the apostles were led into 
all truth necessary both for themselves 
and the whole church, because they 
were to deliver a rule of faith and man- 
ners to the whole church throughout 
all ages. Hence, whatsoever they 
should confirm in the law, was to be 
confirmed; whatsoever they should 
abolish, was to be abolished; since 
they were endowed, as to all things, 
wath a spirit of infallibility, guiding 
them by the hand into all truth.”— 
Lightfoot. It should be added, that 
the apostles were not pertecsiy illumi- 
nated, at once. But their minds were 
gradually enlightened, until they were 
able to perceive the whole truth, accord- 
ing to the promise. Acts ch. x., and 
xi. 1—18. 

19. If any-two of you shall agree, 
&c. That is, any two of the apostles. 
This refers to the subject mentioned in 
the previous verse. In order to bind 
and loose effectually, or to establish or 
abolish, it was not necessary for the 
whole number to be present; any two 
of them were sufficient, if they were of 
one mind. This promise is not to be 
understood concerning Christians gen- 
erally, but of the apostles only; for 
they only were so enlightened as to he 
effectually guarded against erroneous 
judgment or desires. The prayer of 
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of my Father which is in heaven. 

20 For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them. 

21 4 Then came Peter to him, 
and said, Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I for- 
give him? till seven times? 


the righteous, singly or united, will 
doubtless be heard and answered; yet, 
I apprehend, our Lord did not refer to 
that truth, here. ; 

20. Where two or three are gathered, 
&c. This explains the propriety of 
the assurance in ver. 19. Jesus would 
be present, by his spirit, with his aren 
tles, whenever two or three of them 
should assemble, to consult on matters 
of doctrine or practice, for the benefit 
of the church. And he would so guide 
their minds, and enable them to per- 
ceive the truth, that they should not 
agree upon anything wrong or hurt- 
ful; but would lead them to a decision 
on earth, which should be ratified in 
heaven. This promise is very fre- 
quently quoted, as containing an as- 
surance ofour Lord’s presence with 
all his worshipping assemblies. But 
though he be thus present, even to the 
humblest Christian who would com- 
mune with him in secrecy and solitude, 
I think the fact is not proved by this 
promise; for it relates exclusively to 
the apostles. See also Matt. xxviii. 
20. 

21. How oft shall my brother sin, &c. 
Peter was probably induced to ask this 
question, in consequence of the admoni- 
tion in ver. 15; because the duty of for- 

iving the offender; on his confession of 
‘the wrong, is there evidently implied. 
I Forgive him. That is, receive him 
to favor, and treat him as though he 
had never offended. To declare for- 
bees! in this sense, is to declare 
that we will not remember the offence 
to the disadvantage of the offender. 
Ezek. xviii. 22; Heb. viii. 12. 1 Till 
seven times? “The determination of 
the Rabbins, in this case, runs thus; 
that three offences are to he remitted, 
but not the fourth; and this they 
gathered from these words, ‘ For three 
transgressions, and for four, I will not 
turn away my wrath.’ Amosi. 3. Pe- 
ter ans the three and four together, as 
perhaps others of their doctors did, and 
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22 Jesus saith unto him, I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times : 
but, Until seventy times seven. 

23 4 Therefore is the kingdom 
of heaven likened unto a certain 
king which would take account of 
his servants. 

24 And when he had begun to 


asks, whether he must forgive till seven 
times.”— Whitby. Perhaps, however, 
he used the word seven, in its frequent 
sense among the Jews, who regarded it 
as a perfect number, and meant merely, 
shall I forgive frequently, or many 
times ? 

22. I say not unto thee, Until seven 
times, but, Until seventy times seven. 
That is, not merely many times, but to 
an unlimited extent. Forgive as often 
and as long as thy brother offends and 
ya repentance. Luke xvii. 4. 

tis the duty of an offender to express 
sorrow and ask forgiveness. When he 
does this, however frequently he may 
have transgressed before, forgiveness 
cannot be refused, consistently with the 
command of our Lord, or the general 
spirit of his gospel. 

23—35. This passage contains a 

rable, which was enforced the 

uty of forgiving an offending and 
repenting brother. It is founded on - 
certain practices which prevailed in the 
East, and te some extent among the 
Jews. For some remarks on its general 
application, see note on ver. 35. 

23. Therefore is the kingdom of 
heaven likened, &. That is, the du 
of forgiving, and the consequences o 
withholding forgiveness, under that 
system of government which shall exist 
in the kingdom established by me, 
shall be similar to what I will now 
relate concerning a certain king and his 
subjects. The narration may have 
been founded on facts, or not. ” Either 
is justifiable in a parable, and the effect 
and meaning the same, in either case. 
I Take an account of his servants. 
Examine their transactions and settle 
their accounts. The servants here 
mentioned were probably not slaves, 
but petty officers, holding places o 
trust. 

24. Ten thousand talents. _A talent 
of silver was equal to about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars ; of gold, to nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. Sup- 
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reckon, one was brought unto him 
which owed him ten thousand tal- 
ents. 

25 But forasmuch as he had not 
to pay, his lord commanded him to 
be sold, and his wife and children, 
and all that he had, and payment 
to be made. 

26 The servant therefore fell 
down, and worshipped him, say- 
ing, Lord, have patience with me, 
and I will pay thee all. 

27 ‘Then the lord of that servant 
was moved with compassion, and 
loosed him, and forgave him the 
debt. 

28 But the same servant went 


posing it to consist here of the less val- 
uable metal, silver, the amount is about 
fifteen millions of dollars; if of gold, 
the amount would be nearly twenty- 
five hundred millions of dollars. It is 
evident that no private individual could 
have owed such a debt. A tributary 
prince may be intended. It is more 
probable, however, that by this phrase 
our Lord merely intended to express an 
immense amount, as an emblem of the 
vast debt which God had forgiven to 
his children. 

25. Had not to pay. He was bank- 
rupt; not able to pay the debt. 1 Com- 
manded him to be sold, and his wife 
and children, &c. “A custom, for the 
satisfaction of creditors, which, how- 
ever cruel we justly account it, was in 
early ages established by the laws of 
many countries in Europe, as well as in 
Asia, republican, as well as monarchi- 
cal.’—Campbell. By the Jewish law, 
a debtor might be sold, for the pay- 
ment of his debt, though his slavery 
could not be prolonged beyond six 
years. Lev. xxv. 39—46. His chil- 
dren might also he seized and kept in 
bondage. 2 Kings iv. 1. 

26. Worshipped him. Rendered the 
customary homage of an inferior to a 
superior. He besought him to give 
respite for the present, and he would 
make payment. At the least, he would 
use his utmost exertions. 

27. Forgave him the debt. Herein, 
the king treated his debtor as God 
treats men. The debtor owed much; 
was unable to pay; and the king for- 
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out, and found one of his fellow- 
servants, which owed him a hun- © 
dred pence: and he laid hands on 
him, and took him by the throat, 
saying, Pay me that thou owest. 

29 And his fellow-servant fell 
down at his feet, and besought 
him, saying, Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee all. 

30 And he would not: but went 
and cast him into prison, till he 
should pay the debt. 

31 So when his fellow-servants 
saw what was done, they were 
very sorry, and came and told unto 
their Jord all that was done. 

32 Then his lord, after that he 


gave him. Men have sinned, griev- 
ously sinned; they cannot pay this 
debt; on their repentance, God freely 
forgives them. ‘All this is done, how- 
ever, with due regard to a righteous 
administration of justice. The sins of 
men are visited with a rod, and their 
iniquities with stripes: yet when fe- 
pentance is produced, forgiveness is 
extended, 

28. A hundred pence. About four- 
teen dollars. A trifling sum, utterly 
insignificant, compared with the vast 
amount before named. I Took him by 
the throat. Seized him ina violent and 
savage manner. How different this 
treatment from that which he had re- 
ceived from his creditor, who compas- 
sionately forgave him a much larger 
debt ! 

29. Have patience, &c. He be- 
sought the same favor, and in the 
same manner, as the other had done. 

30. Cust him into prison. Though 
he had received ymercy, he showed 
none. And in this was manifested his 
hardness of heart, and his unworthi- 
ness of forgiveness. 

31. hey were very sorry. A natural 
circumstance, not material to the main 
design of the parable, but useful in giv- 
ing life and an appearance of reality to 
it. I: would naturally excite sorrow 
and indignation, to witness such inhu- 
manity in one who had just received 
such a different answer to his own sup- 
plication for mercy. 

32, 33. The wickedness of the ser- 
vant is here reproved, and the grounds 
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had ealled him, said unto him, O 
thou wicked servant, I forgave 
thee all that debt, because thou 
desiredst me : 

33 Shouldest not thou also have 
had compassion on thy fellow-ser- 
vant, even as I had pity on thee? 

34 And his lord was wroth, and 
delivered him to the tormentors, 
till he should pay all that was due 
unto him. 

35 So likewise shall my hea- 
venly Father do also unto you, if 


of the reproof are distinctly declared. 
Having been forgiven, it was his duty 
also to forgive. While he acknowledged 
the mercy of his lord, it was his duty to 
imitate it, in his treatment of his fel- 
low-servant. By neglecting to perform 
his duty, and by an act of inhumanity, 
he had himself become guilty, and lia- 
ble to punishment. 

34. Zormentors. Jailors, or keepers 
of prisons were cong so called, be- 
cause it was a part of their duty to in- 
flict on criminals those tortures which 
were ordained by the barbarous codes 
of those times. ‘Tf Z'ill he should pay, 
&e, From this, it might seem that the 
forgiveness, ver. 27, was no more than 
a delay in woe rhen, Hae Ed but it is 
sina that the idea is simply this; 
ne punished that unforgiving servant 
for his inhumanity. The details of a 
parable need not be interpreted very mi- 
nutely. 

35. So likewise shall my heavenly 
Father do, &c. Here is the application 
of the parable, which, in short, is this: 
the servant, who had received mercy 
and would not show mercy to another, 
was severely punished: thus also will 
God punish us, if, after having received 
such rich tokens of his forgiveness, we 
cherish an unforgiving spirit. See 
Matt. vi. 14,15.“ When Christ has ex- 
plained one of his own parables, we are 
to receive it just as he has explained it, 
and not attempt to draw spiritual in- 
struction from any parts or cireum- 
stances which he has not explained. 
The following seem to be the particu- 
lars of the general truth which he 
meant to teach: (1.) That our sins are 
great. St That God freely forgives 
them. (3.) That the offences commit- 
ted against us by our brethren are com- 
paratively small. (4.) That we should 
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ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their tres- 
passes. ‘ . 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AS D it came to pass, that when 
Jesus had finished these say- 
ings, he departed from Galilee, and 
came into the coasts of Judea, 
beyond Jordan : 

2 And great multitudes fol- 
lowed him, and he healed them 
there. 


therefore, most freely forgive them. ~ 
(5.) That if we do _~ God will be 
justly angry with us, and punish us.”— 
Barnes. “ God is disposed to kindness 
and lenity; men should be influenced 
by his ricer pt he disapproved and 
would punish an unkind and unforgiv- 
ing spirit. In this respect, he was like 
the king, though he did not resemble 
the king in his cruelty. Having thus 
ascertained the object of the parable, it 
is enough, and we need pursue the com- 
parison to no greater extent.”—Univ. 
Guide, p. 112. See also Whittemore 
on the Parables, pp. 133—138. 
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1—9. Parallel with Mark x. 1—12. 

1. Departed from Galiice. Much 
of his ministry, hitherto, had been in 
Galilee, especially near the sea of that 
name. He now departed into Judea, 
that he might finish the work assigned 
him, die, rise again, and ascend. 
I Coasls of Judea, Jpto the land of 
Judea; the expression denotes a place 
at some distance from Jerusalem, the 
chief city of the province. ‘f Beyond 
Jordan, That-is, on the east side of 
the river. This denotes the course of 
his journey from Galilee to Jndea, as 
we learn from Mark x.1.  “ He arose 
from thence, and cometh into the coasts 
of Judea, by the farther side of Jor- 
dan.” Samaria was between Judea 
and Galilee. For some reason, our 
Lord preferred not to pass through this 
province ; but erossed the Jordan, and 
travelled on the east side of it, through 
Perea. 

2. Great multitudes. So extended 
was his Eperateen, for wisdom, and 
power, and kindness, that, wherever he 
went, multitudes resorted to him for 
instruction, and restoration to health. 


CHAPTER XIX. - 


3 4 The Pharisees also came 
unto him, tempting him, and say- 
ing unto him, Is it lawful for aman 
to put away his wife for every 
cause ? 

4 And he answered and said 
unto-them, Have ye not read, that 
he which made them at the be- 
ginning, made them male and fe- 
male, - 

5 And said, For this cause shall 
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a man leave father and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife: and 
they twain shall be one flesh? 

6 Wherefore they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. What there- 
fure God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder. 

7 They say unto him, Why did 
Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to put 
her away? 


3. Tempting him. Their object seems 
to have been, to induce him to give 
some opinion which might be con- 
strued into disrespect for the law, or in 
some other manner used as a ground of 
accusation against him. {1 Js zz lawful, 
&c. This was a question, upon which 
the Jewish doctors themselves disa- 
greed; the school of Shammai teaching 
one doctrine, and the school of Hillel 
another, in regard to it. .The Phari- 
sees supposed, therefore, that in which- 
ever way Jesus might reply, he would 
render himself obnoxious to one of these 

arties, at least. He avoided the snare, 
Ey putting his reply on eee which 
none of them could dispute, without 
entering into the foolish quibbles and 
profitless jargon of either party. 

4. Made them male and female. 
Rather, formed a male and a female. 
“The weight of the argument must lie 
in this circumstance, that God created 
at first no more than a single pair, one 
of each sex, whom he united in the 
bond of marriage, and, in so doing, ex- 
hibited a standard of that union to all 
generations. The very words, and these 
two, show that it is implied in the his- 
torian’s declaration, that they were 
two, one male and one female, and no 
more. But this is by no means im- 
plied in the common version. It lets 
us know, indeed, that there were two 
sexes, but gives us no hint that there 
were but two persons.”—Campbell. 
See Gen. i. 27, 28. 

5. And said. In the place referred 
to, Gen. ii. 24, the language is recorded 
by Moses; but it does not distinctly 
appear, whether he records it as having 
been uttered by Adam, or as his own 
inspired declaration. 1 Leave father 
ane mother, &c. Indicating that the 
marriage relation is so sacred and invi- 
olable, that nothing is to be permitted 
to interfere with it. It takes preve- 
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dency even of that which exists be- 
tween parents and children. 1 Cleave. 
This word has two meanings, directly 
opposite to each other. It sometimes 
means to part, to divide asunder. And 
sometimes it means to adhere with the 
utmost tenacity ; and such is its mean- 
ing here, as is evident from the con-- 
nexion. 7 Twain. Two. 4 Shall be 
one flesh. Their separate existence is, 
in some sense, merged into one. 
Henceforth, they are to en a common 
object and desire; as if one soul ani- 
mated two bodies. Happy were it, if 
the married state always answered its 
original design. And thrice happy are 
they, who, united with congenial spir- 
its, enjoy that harmony, peace, and 
prosperity, which result from a oneness 
of desire, and unity of action. 

6. Wherefore they are, &c. Such 
was the design of God; consequently, 
such is the fact. I Let not man put 
asunder. This was the result of his 
argument. His decision was directly 
against the practice of dissolving the 
marriage relation for slight causes; of 
course he answered the question of the 
Pharisees in the negative, and con- 
demned the doctrine of Hillel and his 
disciples. But he decided in such a 
manner that no reasonable offence could 
be taken; for he put the matter wholly 
upon the divine authority, which all the 
Jews acknowledged,—in word, at least. 
He stated the fact that God created 
one of each sex, and united them; de- 
fined the character and purpose of that 
union; and then declared that men 
ought not to separate that which God 
had joined together. 

7. Why did Moses then command, 
&c. They were not satisfied with his 
decision; and henceit has been judged 
that they were of Hillel’s ge es. 
They questioned further, why Moses 
commanded putting away a wife by 
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8 He saith unto them, Moses, | 
because of the hardness of your 
hearts, suffered you to put away 
your wives : but from the beginning 
it was not so. 

9 And I say unto you, Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cept it be for fornication, and shail 
marry. another, committeth adul- 
tery: and whoso marrieth her 
which is put away, doth commit 
adultery. 


divorcement. Their argument was,—- 
Moses commanded it; but would he do 
so, if the practice were wrong? See 
Deut. xxiv. 1—4. In this place, how- 
ever, Moses seems not so much to have 
commanded this practice, as to have 
permitted and regulated it. 

8. He saith unto them, &c. Moses, 
indeed, allowed the Jews to dissolve 
the marriage tie, for other causes than 
the only sufficient cause. But such 
- was not the original design. Moses 
did this, rather as a choice of evils. 
The Jews were hard-hearted and stiff- 
necked. They had long been accus- 
tomed to this practice. And Moses 
did not deem it expedient to abolish it 
at once, lest a worse evil should ensue. 
But he corrected it, by requiring every 
man, who put away his wife, to give 
her in writing a distinct and definite 
declaration of the cause of divorce. In 
many cases, the man would discover 
that his supposed reasons were insuffi- 
ecient, and would become reconciled to 
his wife; in others, he would refrain 
from separation, from shame, lest he 
should render himself ridiculous by 
heing moved by such slight causes. 
But for whatever purpose, and with 
whatever result, Moses permitted such 
separations, such was not the original 
appointment of God, and it ought not 
longer to be continued. 

9. Whosoever shall put away his 
v, &e. See notes on Matt. v. 31, 
42. ° Jesus gives his opinion emphati- 
cally. Moses truly permitted divorce- 
nent, for more causes than one: but I 
say unto you, that, according to the 
justitution of God, one cause only will 
justify such separation. Anda subse- 
quent marriage, while both parties 
live, is adulterous, if a separation he 
made for any other reason. The legal 
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10 4 His disciples say unto him 
If the case of the man be so wit 
his wife, it is not good to marry. — 

11 But he said unto them, All 
men cannot receive this saying, 
save they to whom it is given. 

12 For there are some eunuchs, 
which were so born from their 
mother’s womb: and there are 
some eunuchs, which were made 
eunuchs of men: and there be 
eunuchs, which have made them- 


union may be, and perhaps ought to be, 
dissolved by judicial tribunals for other 
causes; such as gross neglect, abuse, 
or inhumanity ; but it may be doubted 
whether the moral bond can be sun- 
dered, (when not forfeited by infidelity,) 
except by death, so that a subsequent 
marriage will not be adulterous. 

10.. His disciples say, &c. The dis- 
ciples seem to have been somewhat 
startled at his decision. They had so 
long been accustomed to the common 
practice of the Jews, and had so confi- 
dently believed it justified or author- 
ized by Moses, that, notwithstanding 
they had before heard their Master 
utter a similar sentiment, Matt. v. 
32, they seem to have been taken b 
surprise. Or, it may be that the disci- 
ples here mentioned were not apostles, 
and were not present when the sermon 
on the mount was delivered. I Jt is 
not good to marry. If the bonds may 
not be severed, for any reason except 
conjugal infidelity, it is better not to 
marry at all. Y 

11. All men cannot receive this say- 
ing, &e. This saying refers to the 
language of the disciples. The mean- 
ing is, all men are not capable of acting 
upon the rule you suggest; but onl 
those to whom power is given. A 
have not sufficient self-control to ab- 
stain from marriage, and at the same 
time avoid disobedience to the divine 
commandments. The apostle alludes 
to the same fact, 1 Cor. vii. 2, 7—9. 
T To whom it is given. Who are nat- 
urally disinclined to marriage, or who 
have a resolute and effectual power of 
self-control. 

12. Eunuchs. This word is ordina- 
rily understood to denote persons, who, 
from some natural imperfection, or in 


{consequence of emasculation, are inca- 
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selyes eunuchs for the kingdom of | 
heaven’s sake. He that is able to 
receive 2¢, let him receive 7¢. 

13 9[ Then were there brought 
unto him little children, that he 


pable’ of matrimonial duties. Such 
were, and still are, in the East, often em- 
»loyed in attending.upon the females 

elonging to the harems of the rich; and 
ihe name is used as the title of an offi- 
cer of state, because the office is ordi- 
narily filled by one of this class. In 
the text, however, the word seems to 
have a wider signification, indicating 
those who were able, for this or for any 
other reason, to abstain from marriage. 
Of these three kinds are named; (.) 
those, who, from their birth, were dis- 
inclined to marriage, probably from 
Some natural weakness or imperfec- 
tion; (2.) those, who, by violence or 
aecident, had been disabled from its 
duties; and (3.) those, who, by disci- 
pline, and a firm, steady exercise of 
the will, had attained the mastery over 
their feelings, and had thus been able 
voluntarily to abstain from marriage 
aud devote themselves exclusively to 
the duties of religion. Our Lord is 
supposed, in the last named class, to 
have included the Essenes, one of the 
Jewish sects, who did abstain from 
marriage, and whose life was almost 
entirely devoted to the study and _prac- 
tice of religion and its duties. Many, 
by misunderstanding our Lord in this 
place, have grossly and violently abused 
themselves. Of this number was the 
great Origen. So common and popuiar 
did the practice become, at one time, 
that laws were enacted, imposing penal 
disabilities on such as thus sinned 
against nature and themselves. But, 
in the sense in which our Lord used 
the language, it was well in apostolic 
limes, and might be well at other extra- 
ordinary seasons, to abstain from mar- 
riage, for the sake of a more uninter- 
rupted devotion to the duties of reli- 
gion. 1 Cor. vil. 32—34. 1 He that is 
able to receive it, &c. This phrase is 
somewhat ambiguous, and has been va- 
riously translated. The meaning seems 
to be this: if any are able innocently to 
pursue the course indicated by the say- 
ing of the disciples, and abstain from 
marriage, let them do so. In the pe- 
riod of tribulation then approaching, it 
was well to be as free as possible from 
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should put Azs hands on them, and 
pray: and the disciples rebuked 
them. 

14 But Jesus said, Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to 


the cares of the world. Yet our Lord 
by no means recommended such absti- 
nence as a general rule. For he ex- 
pressly asserts that this relation was 
ordained by God in the beginning; be 
honored its solemnization by his pres- 
ence, John ii. 1—11; and the apostle, 
speaking by his spirit, says, “ Marriage 
is honorable in all, and the bed unde- 
filed.” Heb. xiii. 4. And Paul, who 
seems to manifest more opposition to it 
than any other sacred writer, opposes it, 
more on the principle of expediency in 
that time of persecution and trial, chan 
because it is m the slightest degree im- 
proper in itself. : 

13—15. Parallel with Mark x. 13— 
16, and Luke xviii. 15—17. 

13. Then were there brought wnto 
him little children, &e. “Young chil- 
dren,” Mark ix. 13. “Infants,” Luke 
xviii. 15. These were evidently very 
young—too young to come of their 
own accord, or without assistance. 
They were probably brought by parents 
who believed on Jesus, and desired that 
their children should, in some way, le- 
come interested in him and the benefits 
he would bestow. That he shoul 
put his hands on them and pray. It 
was customary among the Jews, to lay 
hands on the heads of those upon whoin 
they invoked blessings. Gen. xlviii. 
14—16. The imposition of hands was 
an emblem. But the Lies of faith 
was the principal thing. I The disci- 

les rebuked them. Probably thinking 
it beneath the dignity of the Master to 
devote attention to those who were too 
young to understand his instructions ; 
or perhaps they thought he might not 
choose to be interrupted in the grave 
matters in which he was engaged. 

14. But Jesus said, Suffer little chil- 
dren, &c. When he witnessed the op- 
position of his disciples to the approach 
of the little innocents, “he was much 
displeased, and said unto them, Suffer 
the little children,” &c. Mark x. 14. 
He would not have them excluded from 
his presence and his blessing. What 
an encouragement to parents, to invoke 
the blessing of the Saviour on the 
heads of their tender offspring! ‘I For 
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come unto me: for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

15 And he laid Azs hands on 
them, and departed thence. 


of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
“ That is, of persons with such tempers 
as these is the church to be composed. 
He does not say of those infants, but 
of such persons as resembled them, or 
were like them in temper, was the king- 
dom of heaven made up. It was proper, 
therefore, that he shel pray for them. 
It was proper that they who possessed 
such a temper should be brought to 
him. The disposition itself, the humil- 
ity, the oe ene the want of am- 
bition, was an ornament anywhere, and 
little children should therefore be 
brought to him. It is probable, it is 
greatly to be hoped, that all infants will 
be saved. No contrary doctrine is 
taught in the sacred Scriptures. But it 
does not appear to be the design of this 
passage to teach that all infants will be 
saved. It means simply that they should 
be suffered to be brought to him, as ami- 
able, lovely, and uncorrupted by the 
world, and having traits of mind re- 
sembling those among real Christians.” 
—Barnes. It may be added, (1.) that 
the doctrine of total depravity is effect- 
ually condemned by this passage ; for 
such innocent, amiable, and lovely, be- 
ings could not be entirely polluted; nor 
would Jesus make totally depraved and 
corrupt beings emblems of what Chris- 
tians must be; if they would be worthy 
a pee in his church: and (2.) that, 
although this pessoas be not expressly 
designed to teach the salvation of all 
infants, yet it does teach it conclu- 
sively. No intimation is given that 
these children were essentially different 
from other little children. Yet of them 
it is said, that the kingdom of heaven, 
or the Christian church, is composed of 
such; that is, men, in a converted state, 
who are worthy of admission to the 
church, must resemble such little chil- 
dren. It is confessed, on all hands, 
that such converted persons, if they 
hold fast their integrity and innocence, 
will be saved. ost certainly, then, 
little children will also be saved ; for it 
is a resemblance to these which makes 
men Christians, and fits them to re- 
ceive salvation. The compassionate Sa- 
viour, who took little children in his 
arms and blessed them, on earth, will 
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16 | And behold, one came and 
said unto him, Good Master, what 
good thing shall I do that I may 
have eternal life? 


also receive them to his arms in hea- 
ven, and bless them more abundantly. 
It affords the purest and richest conso- 
lation to parents, whose hearts bleed 
at the early death of their children, to 
believe that the dear objects of their 
love are in the arms of their Saviour, 
who will shield them from harm and 
bless them for evermore. Those who 
have committed to the grave the bodies 
of one after another of their little flock, 
until scarcely any remain, well know 
what comfort is derived from the belief 
that their spirits rejoice in heaven ; and, 
feeling that they have such treasures 
there, the parents become more and 
more ready to depart thither, that 
where their treasures are, they may 
he also. 

15. And he laid his hands on them, 
“He took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon them, and blessed 
them.” Mark x. 16. He invoked the 
blessing of God, and gave his own. 
And blessed be his name, for this man- 
ifestation of love, and for this encour- 
agement to parents, especially the be- 
reaved. 

16—30. Parallel with Mark x. 17— 
31, and Luke xviii. 18—30. 

16. One came. A “young man,” 
ver. 20; a “ruler,” Luke xviii. 18; 
“and kneeled to him,” Mark x. 17; not 
as an act of religious adoration, but as 
a customary token of respect and civil 
homage. % Good Master. Master here 
signifies teacher; and the epithet good 
seems to relate not so much to the 
moral character, as to the great emi- 
nence, of our Lord, as a religious 
teacher. 1 What good thing shall I 
do, &c. He had heretofore endeavored 
to observe the commandments of the 
law ; but he supposed that Jesus, as the 
teacher of a new doctrine, imposed 
some new or additional duties upon his 
followers. He desired, therefore, to 
learn what these duties were, so that 
he might perform them, and thus be- 
come a member of his kingdom and a 
partaker of its benefits. There is abun- 
dant reason to believe that he proposed 
the question in good faith, with a sincere 
desire to be instructed concerning his 
duty. 1 That I may have pron life. 
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17 And he said unto him, Why 
eallest thou me good ? there is none 
good but one, that is, God: butif 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments. 

18 He saith unto him, Which? 
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Jesus said, Thou shalt do no mur- 
der, Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, 

i9 Honour thy father and thy 
mother: and, Thou shalt love thy 


Many have supposed the young man 
here referred to a state of endless happi- 
ness in the life to come. But the an- 
swer of Jesus clearly indicates that it 
was rather a state of happiness to be 
enjoyed on the earth; for he tells him it 
might be obtained by keeping the com- 
mandments. Ver.17. But the state 
of final holiness and blessedness, re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, is represented 
as a gift from God, not as the reward 
of works. See Rom. iv. 4; 2 Tim. 1. 
9; Tit. ili. 5. The state of spiritual 
life and peace produced in the hearts 
of men, while they dwell on the earth, 
by faith in the gospel and obedience to 
its precepts, is frequently denominated 
life and eternal life. See John v. 24; 
1 Johniii. 14. Comp. ! John iii. 3; 
James i. 25; ii. 14—i7. . The meaning 
of the question, I apprehend, is simply 
this; what must I do in order to be- 
come thy disciple and a member of thy 
kingdom? referring, as a Jew naturally 
and necessarily would, to the kingdom 
of the Messiah, otherwise called the 
kingdom of heaven, or of God. 

17. Why callest thow me good? &c. 
Jesus disclaims the complimentary ti- 
tle; not because he did not know him- 
self to be good, and eminent, but 
because he would rebuke the fondness of 
men for such titles. I There is none 
good but one, thatis, God. ‘That is, no 
other being possesses perfect and unde- 
rived goodness; and none other can 
strictly be called “the good.” It is 
worthy of remark, that the word God, 
which is of Saxon origin, originally was 
the same as god ; that is, the good, the 
supremely pure and holy. 1 Keep the 
commandments. Some of these coin- 
mandments are specified in ver. 18, 19. 
Though Jesus abolished the law of 
rites and ceremonies, yet the moral law 
was confirmed by him. He requires of 
his followers a careful obedience to this 
law; not merely according to the letter, 
but according to the spirit. For the 
qnanner in which he pointed out the 
spiritual nature of that law, and the 
lund of obedience which he enforced, 
see Matt. v. 20—43. 
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13. Which? The young man seems 
to have supposed there might be some 
one, of so much more importance thane 
the others, that obedience to that was 
the one thing needful. A similar mis- 
take has been the occasion of much 
wickedness and misery among men; 
for they have imagined that disobe- 
dience to others would be excused in 
consequence of an exact observance of 
one. As, for example, a man, who 
abuses himself by strong drink, will 
say, I never cheated or defrauded any 
one; and this he seems to regard as a 
sufficient justification. I T’how shalt do 
no murder. ‘The sixth commandment. 
See notes on Matt. v. 21,22. See also 
1 John ii. 15. T Zhow shalt not commit 
adultery. The seventh commandment. 
See notes on Matt. v. 27,28. T Thou 
shalt not steal. The eighth command- 
ment. To steal is to take the property 
of another privately, or without the 
owner's knowledge or consent. 1 Thou 
shalt not bear false witness. The ninth 
commandment. This commandment is 
violated, not only by perjury, in a court 
of justice, but by epee falsely con- 
cerning another, to his prejudice, either 
publicly or privately. [ 

19. Honor thy father and thy mother. 
The fifth commandment, and the first 
with promise. Eph. vi. 2. See notes 
on Matt. xv.4—6. By honoring pa- 
rents is to be understood obedience to 
their proper commands, a respect and 
filial reverence towards them, and 
kindness and assistance rendered to 
them in their days of feebleness and 
necessity. I Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. This commandment is 
not found in so many words, in the 
Decalogue; yet it expresses the sub- 
stance of the second table, so called. 
Our Lord calls it the Second great 
commandment. Matt. xxii. 36—46. 
And Paul speaks of its vast comprehen- 
siveness, Rom. xiii. 8=10. Instead of 
this, Mark has defraud not; which is 
similar in spirit; for he who defrauds 
or injures another, clearly does not love 
that other as himself. For the mean- 
ing of neighbor, in this command- 
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neighbour as thyself. 

20 The young man saith unto 
him, All these things have I kept 
from my youth up: what lack I 
yet? 

21 Jesus said unto him, If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell that 
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thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come and follow me. 

22 But when the young man 
heard that saying, he went away 
sorrowful: for he had great pos- 
sessions. 


ment, see Luke x. 25—37. In loving 
others as we love ourselves, it is im- 
plied that we abstain from injuring 
them in any manner; and that we do 
them good as we have opportunity. 
See Matt. vii. 12. It is not implied, 
however, that we may not cherish a 
proper love for ourselves, or that we 
are bound to love others better than 
ourselves. “ The happiness of myself is 
of as much importance as that of any 
other man; and it is as proper that it 
should be sought.—Provided I do not 
interfere with my neighbor's rights, or 
violate my obligations to him, it is my 
duty to seek the welfare of my own as 
my first duty. 1 Tim. v. 8, 13.»— 
Barnes. 

20. All these, &c. I have endeav- 
ored, even from childhood, to observe 
all these commandments. What fur- 
ther remains to be done? Do you, asa 
religious teacher, impose any new com- 
mandment, or require any additional 
duty? If so, what is yet lacking, on 
my part, to entitle me to admission 
into the kingdom 2 

21. If thou wilt be perfect, &c. If 
thou wilt be complete in obedience, or 
if thou wilt perform thy whole duty, 
and acquire all the knowledge necessary 
to the perfection of the Christian char- 
acter, renounce the riches and gratifica- 
tions of the world; sell thy posses- 
sions; give the proceed’s to the poor; 
and havin fortakceon all, as these m 
disciples have done, follow me an 
listen to my instructions. Thus shalt 
thou have treasure in my kingdom, or 
that righteousness, peace, and joy in 


the Holy Ghost, which it richly af- 
fords. m. xiv. 17. See note on ver. 
23, 24. 


22. Went away sorrowful, for he 
had great possessions. He had an hon- 
est desire to become a disciple; but he 
so highly valued his possessions that 
he could not willingly give them up. 
He was sorry that the terms of admis- 
sion were so strict as to exclude him 
from the kingdom. See further, on ver. 
23,24. One fact, in connexion with 


the interview between our Lord and 
the rich young ruler, ought not to be 
overlooked. Jesus required him to 
surrender all his riches and_ bestow 
them on the poor ; to divest himself not 
only of the personal comforts and gratifi- 
cations, but also of all the power and 
influence over others, which the pos- 
session of riches affords; before he 
would receive him as a disciple. Can 
an instance of similar kind be found in 
the conduct of any impostor, since the 
world began? Impostors gladly receive 
the rich among their followers, for the 
sake of their power and influence, and 
with the hope of gain from their riches: 
some might even require their disciples 
to put all their ee, into the com- 
mon treasury, for the benefit of the 
party, or into the hands of the leader 
imself, to be used according to his 
discretion? But when was it ever 
known, or heard, that an impostor de- 
clined to admit the rich, until the 
would render themselves destitute an 
come without the power of furnishin 
the least pecuniary aid? To my min 
this circumstance affords strong and 
convincing evidence that our Lord was 
a true prophet and teacher of right- 
eousness. He would not that any 
should imagine his kingdom was es- 
tablished by earthly means ; but chose 
that its establishment should so man- 
ifestly depend on the power of God, 
that none should be able to gainsay or 
dispute the fact. See 1 Cor, 1. 26—31; 
ii. 1—5. Another fact, connected with 
the foregoing, deserves notice. Impos- 
tors are uniformly anxious to increase 
the number of their followers, by 
promises of immediate advantages. 
ar different the conduct of our Lord. 
He desired none, except those who 
would remain faithful in all trials. 
And by his terms of admission, by his 
open and frank declaration of the perils 
to be encountered, and by his uniform 
testimony that he had no worldly 
riches or honors to bestow as rewards, © 
he discouraged many who would gladly 
have become his disciples. Such was 
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-23 J Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, Verily, I say unto you, 
That.a rich man shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

24 And again I say unto you, It 
is easier for a camel to go through 


the fact, in this case. See also Matt. 
Vill. 19,20; x. 34—39; xvi. 24. Can 
a parallel be found in the conduct of 
any impostor ? 

23,24. Then said Jesus, &c. Our 
Lord took occasion, from the circum- 
stance which had just occurred, to 
speak of the extreme difficulty attending 
the entrance of the rich into his king- 
dom ; or, as he explained his meanin 
to his wondering disciples, “ how hari 
is it for them that ¢rus¢ in riches to en- 
ter into the kingdom of God.” Mark x. 
24. To impress the fact more vividly 
on their minds, he used a proverb, 
which might seem to denote absolute 
impossibility, rather than difficulty, 
were it not for the explanation in ver. 
A similar proverb is found in the 
Jewish Talmud, except that the ele- 
phant is named instead of the camel. 
The reason why it was so difficult for 
the rich to enter the kingdom was two- 
fold: (1.) The profession of Christian- 
ity was at first exceedingly unpopular, 
and its NE eirateg became subject to 
scorn and derision. A rich man, who 
had enjoyed the honor, influence, and 
popularity, which riches generally 
(however unjustly) obtain, would be 
unwilling to sacrifice all, and endure 
the reproach of Christ. (2.) A violent 

ersecution was approaching, and was 
requently prunes by our Lord, during 
which the disciples would be bereft of all 
earthly possessions, and many of them 
of life itself. Hence our Lord required 
them to abandon such possessions, in 
the outset; lest when the time of trial 
should come, their love of riches might 
overpower their love of the truth, and 
cause them to fall. This was a severe 
condition to be complied with by the 
rich; and very few, if any, in the we 
of Christ, complied, and entered the 
kingdom. Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus are the only two rich 
men named in the gospels as disci- 
pies But of these, the first was a 

isciple “ secretly, for fear of the Jews,” 
John xix. 38; and the other held no 
intercourse with Jesus except in the 
night, probably for the same reason. 
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the eye of a needle, than for arich 
man to enter into the kingdom of 
God. 

25 When his disciples heard 7, 
they were exceedingly amazcd, 
saying, Who then can be saved? 


John iii. 2. And neither of them is 
recorded to have performed the indis- 
pensable condition of perfect disciple- 
ship, by abandoning his possessions, and 
ae attaching himself to our Lord. 
he case of the rich is now different. 
Except when the love of money en- 
grosses the whole soul, and tempts to 
dishonesty, fraud, inhumanity, or other 
guilt, in its acquisition, the rich may 
enter the kingdom as easily as the 
poor ; but it was not so in the beginning. 
This exposition is confirmed by several 
commentators. ‘A rich man, that is, 
as Mark expresses it, a man who trust- 
eth in his riches, shall hardly, that is, not 
without great difficulty, enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, that is, become 
one of my disciples."—Pearce, “It 
may be read will hardly enter; mean- 
ing, that, in the approaching time of 
persecution, a rich man will hardly be 
persuaded to be a disciple of Christ; 
which is here called entering into the 
kingdom of heaven. Wall’s Critical 
Notes.”—Elsley. “To enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, is to join the com- 
any of Jesus and become his follower. 
he rich, says Jesus, cannot become 
my followers without difficulty. Riches 
are frequently an excitement to evil, 
and certainly an impediment to virtue. 
The reason is this: the rich, generally, 
are accustomed to trust in their riches, 
and account them the chief good, as 
Mark indicates, x. 24. And this diffi- 
culty was the greater, in those days, on 
account of the dangers to which they 
who professed the name of Jesus were 
exposed; for those who acknowledged 
Jesus to be the Messiah were excommnu- 
nicated, and deprived of their posses- 
sions.”—Rosenmiiller. 

25. Exceedingly amazed. They still 
cherished hopes of a temporal kingdom, 
into which they supposed the rich 
would be desirous to enter. | Who 
then. The meaning is, what rich man, 
or who among the rich? for the diffi- 
culty regarded this class. The disci- 
ples knew, from-their own experience, 
that the poor might enter the kingdom, 
7 Be.saved. To be saved, here, means 
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+ 26 But Jesus beheld ¢hem, and 


sald unto them, With men this is 
impossible, but with God all things 
are possible. 

27 4 Then answered Peter, and 
said unto him, Behold, we have 


the same as to enter the kingdom, ver. 
24, and to enter into life, ver.17. The 
meaning is, how is it possible for any 
of the rich to become thy disciples, and 
members of thy kingdom ? 

26. Jesus beheld them. Looked 
steadfastly upon them as he.uttered the 
important truth which was designed to 
quiet their apprehensions. With men 
iis is impossible. To human view, and 
with human means only, it is indeed 
impossible that the obstacle to the en- 
trance of the rich into the kingdom can 
he removed. 7 But with God ail 
things are possible. God can so move 
the heart, that the rich shall be willing 
to sacrifice their riches for the sake of 
the gospel. And this we find verified, 
not Yong afterwards. Acts ii. 45; iv. 
34—37. Men too frequently regard as 
absolutely impossible that which they 
see no human means to accomplish. 
Thus some considered it a thing incred- 
ible that God should raise the dead. 
Acts xxvi. 8. Some have thought it 
incredible that God should save all sin- 
ners; for some are so incorrigible and 
fully bent on evil, that it seems impos- 
sible to convert them from their sins. 
They do not seem to remember an ex- 
ample, recorded for our instruction, in 
regard to one of the most unpromising 
cases which could well be imagined. 
Acts ix. 1—6. Compare Acts xxvi. 9— 
18; 1 Tim.i. 12—15. It might relieve 
some minds from doubt and distrust, if 
they would carefully consider the im- 
port of our Lord’s language to the Sad- 
ducees, when they offered what appear- 
ed to them an insurmountable objection 
to the doctrine of a future existence :— 
“Ye do err, not knowing the Serip- 
tures, nor the power of God.” Matt. 
Xxii. 29, 

27. We have forsaken all, &c. Their 
all was little, it is true; a few fishing- 
nets and other implements of their 
craft constituted the earthly posses- 
sions of most of the number. Mat- 
thew, the publican, had forsaken an 
office, which probably yielded some 
profit; but besides him, no other seems 
ever to have possessed much property. 
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forsaken all, and followed thee; 
what shall we have therefore? 

28 And Jesus said unto’ them, 
Verily, I say unto you, That ye 
which have followed me in the 
regeneration, when the Son of man 


But, little or much, they had forsaken 
all, and to them the sacrifice was _per- 
haps as trying, end it was certainly as 
praiseworthy, as if they had possessed 
more ample property cr revenue. 
J What shall we hare, therefore? 
What may we expect in return for hav- 
ing done what thou hast required of the 
young ruler? This question was per- 
fectly proper, under the circumstances. 
Had it been asked, when Jesus called 
his disciples, what wilt thou give us, 
in return, if we will forsake all and 
follow thee, there would have been 
an appearance of bartering,—so much 
service for so much reward. But here 
the act had been performed; they had 
already forsaken all: they had long fol- 
lowed him; they heard him require 
another to do so, and speak of a re- 
ward. It was natural and proper that 
they should desire to know what ad- 
vantage they might expect, as the re- 
sult of what they had done. 

28. Ye which have followed me, &e. 
This verse has evident reference to the 
apostles. Other disciples are men- 
tioned in ver, 29. {I Jn the regeneration. 
This word is found in only one other 
passage in the New Testament. Tit. 
li. 5. It has heen variously under- 
stood hy different commentators, and 
the passage variously pointed to suit 
different interpretations. Some under- 
stand it to mean the new birth, (which 
is indeed its literal import,) and to 
refer to that spiritual change in the 
heart of man, whereby it is converted 
from the love of sin to the love of holi- 
ness. Barnes offers an unanswerable 
argument, that this cannot be its mean- 
ing, here; namely, “Christ was not 
born again, and in’ no proper sense 
could it be said that eg tat Soliowed 
him in the new birth.” Some under- 
stand it to refer to the resurrection, and 
the final consummation of the present 
system of things. Others understand 
it to refer to the new order of things 
which should result from the establish- 
ment of the gospel, when ‘old things 
should pass away, and all things be- 
come new. The word is doubtless 
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shall sit in the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve 


capable of either reference; fgr it signi- 
fies any great change, or restoration of 
things to the former or a better state. 
It is used by Josephus, in reference to a 
return from captivity ; even as life from 
the dead is often used to denote a re- 
markable deliverance. See Luke xv. 
32. In my judgment, the terms of the 
promise to the apostles are decisive 
against the opinion that the regenera- 
tion refers to a period subsequent to the 
general resurrection; for even the Son 
himself will resign the government 
when he hath conquered the last enemy, 
death; and in what respect the apos- 
tles can be said to judge the tribes 
of Israel for a longer period, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive. See 1 Cor. xv. 20— 
23. Those who understand our Lord, 
by the regeneration, to refer to that 
new constitution of things which was 
produced by the establishment of his 
gospel, appear to have apprehended his 
“true meaning. It is certain that the 
sacred writers describe that period by 
the use of similar terms. Thus Isaiah 
describes it under the figure of a new 
heaven and a new earth. Isa. lxv. 
17—25. Compare 2 Pet. iii. 13. And 
our Lord declared that he would sit on 
the throne of his glory, or on his glori- 
ous throne, during the life-time of some 
who then heard him. Compare Matt. 
Xvi. 27, 28; xxiv. 29—35; xxv. 31. 
He would then judge men by his gos- 
pel, or by those principles of righteous- 
ness revealed in it. And his apostles, 
being associated with him in its estab- 
lishment, should thenceforth be re- 
garded as partakers of his glory. Or, 
perhaps, there may be a special refer- 
ence to the power which he had prom- 
ised to bestow upon them, to govern 
the Christian church, and to establish 
the rules which should guide their 
brethren in faith and practice. See 
notes on Matt. xvi. 19, and xviii. 18— 
20. If this be the true meaning, the 
passage should be pointed thus: “ Ye 
who have followed me, in the regene- 
yation when the Son of man shall sit 
in the throne of his glory, ye also shall 
sit,” &c. It may not be amiss to quote 
a few passages, in confirmation of this 
exposition. “ Rather, ye who have fol- 
lowed me shall, in the regeneration, 
when the Son of man shall sit in the 
throne of his glory, sit also, &. By 
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thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 


regeneration here seems meant that 
new state of things, which the king- 
dom of heaven, or the gospel, intro- 
duced.”—Pearve. “I know that Jus- 
tin Martyr and Irenzus speak of a 
regeneration or renovation, which re- 
lates to their supposed millennium, and 
others would refer this to the stoical 
renovation of the world, after its con- 
flagration ; but it is evident that neither 
of these opinions can here take place ; 
not the supposed renovation of the 
world after its conflagration, since that 
must burn up al] that remain of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, and so leave 
none of them remaining to be judged 
by Christ’s apostles. Dr. Lightfoot, 
finding that this judgment of the 
twelve tribes is promised to begin when 
the Son of man sits upon the throne of 
his glory, which he began to do soon 
after his ascension, exercising his au- 
thority in heaven by sending down the 
Holy Ghost on his disciples, thinks 
they then sat on these twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 
when they preached that gospel te 
them in Jerusalem, Judea, | through- 
out their dispersions, by which they 
were to be judged, and for contempt 
and disbelief of which they were 
rejected, condemned, and exposed to 
the severest punishment. Christ being 
mentioned throughout the book of the 
Revelations, as sitting on his throne 
from the time of his conquest over 
death, and his ascension into heaven, 
the doctrine of the apostles, preached 
to the twelve tribes by the apostles, 
and sent to them in their epistles, may 
be said to judge and to condemn them, 
as the law of Moses is said to do so, 
John v. 45, and the word of Christ, 
John xii. 47, 48; 1 John iii. 17,18. 
And this seems to be confirmed by 
Christ’s words to them, I appoint to 
you a kingdom, and ye shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel."— Whitby. See Luke 
Xxii. 29, 30. 

29. Every one that hath forsaken, 
&c. In the former verse, the apostles 
were particularly addressed. Here the 
other disciples, all who in that day 
of trial attached themselves to Jesus, 
and remained faithful, are assured that 
they shall not lose their reward. Those 
who followed him almost necessarily 
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29 And every one that hath{sisters, or father, or mother, of 


forsaken houses, or brethren, or 


forsook their temporal possessions. See 
notes on ver. 23, 24. % For my name's 
sake. ‘And the gospel’s.” Mark x. 
29. That is, on account of their loving 
me and my gospel more than earthly 
goods or relatives. See Matt. x. 37, 
33. Shall receive a hundred-fold. 
“Now in this time.” Mark x. 30. 
“Tn this present time.” Luke xviii. 30. 
A hundred-fold is a hundred times as 
much. The idea is, that, although they 
might lose some friends, they should 
gain others; and although they for- 


feited their temporal possessions, yet | 


abundant provision should be made 
against their suffering material harm. 
Mark says they should receive a hun- 
dred-fold in “ houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and 
lands, with persecutions.” Of course, 
much of this cannot be understood lite- 
rally; and the remainder need not he 
so understood. ‘1 And shall inherit 
everlasting life. ‘ And in the world to 
come, eternal life.” Mark x. 30. “In 
the world to come, life everlasting.” 
Luke xviii. 30. Because Mark and 
Luke use the phrases “this time,” or 
“this present time,” and “ the world to 
come,” many have supposed that our 
Lord, by everlasting life, intended a 
state of bliss after the resurrection. 
No doubt, those who had followed him 
and those who have since followed him, 
will enjoy such bliss; for God hath 
promised to bestow it on all his chil- 
dren, But, I apprehend, this is not the 
meaning of our Lord’s language in this 
place. A single circumstance is decisive 
against the supposition that by ever- 
lasting life he intended a after 
the resurrection; namely, he made no 
such promise here to his apostles. See 
note on ver. 28. And it is not to be 
pene that he would promise to 
other disciples a more rich reward than 
to his apostles. By this world, or this 
time, and the world to come, I suppose 
him to have intended the age before 
and the age after the establishment of 
the kingdom of heaven; for such was 
the sense in which these phrases were 
ordinarily used by the Jews. And by 
everlasting life, or eternal life, he in- 
tended that state of spiritual blessed- 
ness which was enjoyed by believers, 
on the earth. Sce note on ver. 16. 
“Religion has its own rewards. It 


wife, or children, or lands, for my 


gives mow than it takes. It more than 
compensates for all that we surrender, 
It gives peace, joy, comfort in trial and 
death, and heaven beyond. This is the 
testimony of Christians of all denomi- 
nations; of all that have lived, and of 
all that do live, that they never knew 
true peace, till they found it in the gos- 
el. The testimony of so many must 
ye true. They have tried the world in 
all its forms of gaiety, folly, and vice, 
and they come and say with one voice, 
here only is true peace. On any other 
subject they would he believed. Their 
testimony here must he true.” —Barnes. 
Such is the life enjoyed by believers, 
in the present state of existence, during 
the age of the gospel, called ty the 
Jews, the world tocome. Adam Clarke, 
in his note on Matt. xii. 32, where 
the phrase “neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come,” occurs, 
says, “ Though I follow the common 
translation, yet I am fully satisfied the 
meaning of the words is, neither in this 
dispensation, (namely, the Jewish,) nor 
in that which is to come, (namely, the 
Christian.) Olam ha-bo, the world to 
come, is a constant phrase for the times 
of the Messiah, in the Jewish writers.” 
For other authorities, to the same pur- 
pose, see note on Matt. xii. 32, and 
the works there mentioned. The fol- 
lowing remarks are judicious, and will 
repay a careful perusal. “The sacred 
writers, and the New Testament wri- 
ters in particular, maintained a perfect 
distinction between the age of the law 
and the age of the gospel. The age of 
the law lasted until the coming of 
Christ to destroy the Jews; at which 
time, it is said by the evangelist, the 
kingdom of God came with power. 
Jesus and the apostles, therefore, look- 
ed forward to the full coming of the 
kingdom of God, and the overthrow of 
its enemies, as a highly important 
event, a great era, when the dispensa- 
tion of the law entirely ceased, and 
that of the gospel was fully set up. 
The age of the law they called this. 
world, or age, because they lived under 
it, though near its termination; and 
the age of the gospel they called the 
age or world to come, because it was 
then the coming or approaching age, 
the next succeeding age. This world, 
a phrase frequently employed by Christ 
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name’s sake, shall receive a hun- 
dred-fold, and shall inherit ever- 
lasting life. 

30 But many ¢hat are fitst shall 
be last, and the last shall be first. 


_ CHAPTER XX. 


Bre. the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a man that is a 
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householder, which went out early 
in the morning to hire labourers 
into his vineyard. 

2 And when he had agreed with 
the labourers for a penny a day, he 
sent them into his vineyard. 

3 And he went out about the 
third hosr, and saw others stand- 
ing idle in the market-place, 


and his aposiles, signified, as we have 
said, the age of the law under which 
they lived. See Matt. xii. 32; Mark 
iv. 19; Luke xvi, 8; Rom. xii. 2; 
Hph. i. 21. This was the general 
sense of the phrase. Hence we read 
of the end of the age, or world, that is, 
the age of the law. Matt. xiii. 40, 49. 
Paul says, i Cor. x. 11, that the end 
of the world had then already come, 
that is, the time had drawn near; and 
in Heb. ix. 26, he represents Christ as 
having suffered at the conclusion of the 
world, or age. Then, when they spoke 
‘of the world or age to come, what did 
they mean ? They meant the age of the 
gospel, which commenced at the de- 
struction of the Jewish state. Hence 
Paul, speaking of the messengers, or 
angels, of the Jewish law, says, that 
the world to come, the age of the gos- 
pel, had not been put in subjection to 
them, Heb. ii. 5; and those, who had 
been brought to the knowledge of the 
gospel, were said to have tasted ‘the 
good word of God, and the powers of 
the world to come,’ or age of the gos- 
pel. Heb. vi. 5.”—Uniy. Guide, 141, 
142, 

30. This verse, by an injudicious 
division of chapters, is separated from 
the subject to which it properly be- 
longs. Indeed, the first twenty verses 
of the next chapter should have been 
included in this, See the meaning 
of this phrase explained in note on 
Matt. xx. 16. 
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1. For the kingdom of heaven, &c. 
The manner in which this parable is 
‘jntroduced manifestly shows its con- 
nexion with the preceding chapter. It 
was designed to illustrate the fact that 
“many that are first shall be last, and 
the last shall be first.” For remarks 
on its general object and application 
see note on ver. 16. The kingdom 0, 
heaven, here, has its usual signification, 


aenoting what is commonly denomi- 
nated the gospel dispensation, or the 
reign of the Messiah. The meaning is, 
rewards shall be administered, in this 
kingdom, as they were by the house- 
holder who hired several laborers at 
different hours in the day. 1 House- 
holder. The head or master of a fam- 
ily. T Vineyard. A parcel of ground 
devoted to the culture of vines. ; 

2. A penny a day. The Roman 
denarius, or penny, was equal to about 
fourteen cents. This was, probably, the 
usual compensation of laborers. The 
sum appears small to us; but it should 
be rernembered that the price of food, 
clothing, and other necessaries of life, 
was proportionably low; so that ua 
laborer received, in such articles, nearly 
or fully as much for his labor then, as 
now. Indeed, he received more than 
many laborers, at the present day, in 
Caos, for they receive an actual 
amount scarcely exceeding this, while 
the necessary expenses of living are 
vastly greater. Five hundred years ago 
the price of labor, in England, was still 
less, being an English penny (less than 
two cents) a day, as regulated by law. 
Yet the prices of merchandize were 
such, that the labor of a man, one day, 
would purchase a hen, a pig, or two 
dozens of eggs; in two days, he might 
purchase a fat goose; in taree days, a 
bushel of wheat; in four days, a pair of 
shoes; in six days, a fat sheep; in 
eighty days, a fatox. See Fleetwood’s 
Chronicon. Since the discovery of gold 
and silver mines in America, prices of 
labor and merchandize are much higher ; 
though in the country before mentioned, 
it may be doubted whether the condi- 
tion of laborers is improved, in this 
respect. 

3. About the third hour. That is, 
about nine o’clock. The Jews divided 
the day, from sunrise to sunset, into 
twelve equal parts, called hours, which 
they numbered successively,  Mur- 


4 And said unto them, Go ye 
also into the vineyard ; and what- 
soever is right, I will give you. 
And they went their way. 

5 Again he went out about the 
sixth and ninth hour, and did like- 
wise. : 

6 And about the eleventh hour 
he went out, and found others 
standing idle, and saith unto them, 
Why stand ye here all the day idle ? 

7 They say unto him, Because 
no man hath hired us. He saith 
unto them, Ge ye also into the 
vineyard ; and whatsoever is right, 
that shall ye receive. 


ket-place. Anciently, the markets were 
laces of common resort, to obtain 
aborers or employment, as well as for 
other purposes. 

4. Whatsoever is right. No definite 
contract wasmade. The householder’s 
character for integrity was a sufficient 
pledge that he would pay the full value 
of the labor. 

5. Stiath and ninth hour. That is, at 
noon, and at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

6. Eleventh hour. That is, at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, or one hour 
before sunset. The day was nearly 

‘one; yet even then, he was willing to 
urnish employment. ‘I Why stand ye 
here all the day idle? They gave a 
sufficient answer, ver. 7. It was not 
their fault, that they had been idle; for 
they were willing and anxious to be 
employed. 

Fs Base no man hath hired us. 
This accounted for their idleness. 
These also were employed, with a prom- 
ise of reasonable and just compensa- 
tion. 

8. When even was come. That is, 
when the day was closed, and the labor 
in the vineyard ended. Tf Steward. A 

rincipal servant of the household. In 
“urope, the same office still exists, and 
with the same title. The steward has 
the general management of the pecu- 
niary affairs of his employer. Give 
them their hire. Or, wages, or com- 
pensation. He fulfilled his contract 
with some, and redeemed his pledge to 
the others. He would not defraud the 
poor, nor send the weary laborer away, 
without the fruit of his labor.  Be- 
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8 So when evening was come, 
the lord of the vineyard saith unto 
his steward, Call the labourers, 
and give them their hire, beginning 
from the last unto the first. 

9 And when they came that 
were hired about the eleventh hour, 
they received every man a penny. 

10 But when the first came, 
they supposed that they should 
have received more; and they 
likewise received every man a 

enny. 

11 And when they had received 
it, they murmured against the good 
man of the house, 


inning from the last unto the first. 
Deeditton to the parable, the jal oe 
loyed were the first rewarded. A suf- 
cient reason for the order of payment 
may be found in the fact, that those first 
employed were caused to wait until the 
others had been paid, to give opportu- 
nity for the ensuing conversation, in 
which lies the point of the parable. 

9. They received every man a penny. 
The aciglayer was disposed to be gen- 
erous as well as just, and accordingly 
gave them the price of a whole day’s 
labor, though they had been actually 
employed but one hour. 

10. Supposed that they should have 
received more. Certainly not as a mat- 
ter of justice. They had contracted to 
perform the labor for a penny, which 
was the usual compensation. They 
could justly claim nomore. True, they 
had wrought longer than the others; 
but no longer than they had contracted 
to work. Yet so intently did they 
expect more, that when “ they likewise 
received every man a penny,” they were 
disappointed, and their hearts were 
sorely vexed. 

11, Murmured. _Complained. As 
here used, the word denotes that they 
accused their employer of partiality or 
injustice. ‘1 Good man of the house. 
The same word, which in ver. 1, is 
translated householder. Goodman is 
an old English appellative, now disused. 
But within the last two hundred years 
it was in common use both in England 
and in this country, as a title of address 
to men; goodwife, or by contraction 
goody, being in like manner applied to 
married females, Master and Mistress 
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12 Saying, These last have 
wrought dué one hour, and thou 
hast made them equal unto us, 
which have borne the burden and 
heat of the day. 

_ 13 But he answered one of them, 
and said, Friend, I do thee no 
wrong: didst not thou agree with 
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me for a penny? 

14 Take that thine is, and go 
thy way: I will give unto this last, 
even as unto thee. 

15 Is it not lawful for me to do 
what I will with mine own? is 
thine eye evil because I am good? 

16 So the last shall be first, and 


were sparingly used, and applied only 
to those of high standing in society. 
The term goodman, however, had no 
reference, when thus used, to moral 
character. 

12. Wrought but one hour. They 
commenced at the eleventh hour, or five 
o’clock, and closed their labor at the 
twelfth hour, or six o’clock, or sunset. 
WT Equal unto us, which have borne the 
burden and heat of the day. The bur- 
den means the labor, the toil, and its 
consequent fatigue. They had borne 
this during the heat of the day, when 
the labor was more oppressive than 


. during the cool hour next before sunset. 


But all this they expected. They had 
erformed such labor, and at sueh 
nours, before ; and, in the morning, they 
were willing and they contracted to per- 
form it, for one penny; and this they 
had received. hat then was the 
cause of their complaint? Thou hast 
made them e unto us. This was 
the great difficulty; not that their 
employer had been unjust to them, but 
that he had been generous to others, 
and had bestowed as a free gift what 
they had no opportunity to earn, through 
lack of employment. Ver. 7. Man 
of our unfortunate fellow-men have suf- 
fered severely from the same cause. 
They imagine that they have borne 
heavy burdens in the service of God, 
and are much disturbed at the idea that 
others, who have wrought less pain- 
fully, should be made equal unto them. 
They seem not to doubt that God will 
reward them justly ; but they are appre- 
hensive lest he should be generous to 
others, and place allon anequality. If 
they would only be willing that he 
should do what he will with his own, 
and rejoice instead of murmuring be- 
cause he is good, they would escape 
much heart-burning and vexation, and 
would be the more fitly prepared to 
unite in the apostolic acknowledg- 
ment; “ Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to 
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his merey he saved us, by the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abun- 
dantly, through Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour.”? Tit. 111. 5, 6. 

13. Friend, I do thee no wrong. I 
have paid the full price and value of 
your labor; all which you demanded ; 
all which I promised. If I give to 
another, Ido not wrong you, inasmuch 
as I fully discharge all my obligations 
to you. When men are generous, at 
the expense of justice, when they 
defraud their creditors by giving away 
or squandering what should be used for 
the payment of honest and just debts, 
then indeed they do wrong, and credi- 
tors have just cause of complaint. But 
such was not the case here. The 
householder paid all his laborers, ac- 
cording to their original expectation ; 
and, beyond this, he was generous to 
a part of the number, but did no wrong 
to the others. 

14. Tuke that thine is. That is, take 
yous penny. It is justly yours. You 

ave earned it, and you have received 
it. Be content with your own. 
15. Isit notlawful, &c. Have I not 
a right to bestow gifts as I please, 
while I pay my honest debts, and am 
the aohagl owner of that which I freely 
give to others? Js thine eye evil 
because Iam good? The Jews were 
accustomed to speak of ene and other 
sinful passions as an evil eye. The 
idea conveyed by the interrogation is, it 
is wrong that yon should be envious, 
because Iam good. Since I have fully 
rewarded you, it is wrong that you 
should be indignant at my generosity to 
others. 

16. So the last shall be fn &e. 
This is the scope of the parable, or the 
great truth it was designed to illustrate. 
Having mentioned the rewards which 
might be expected by his faithful fol- 
lowers, Jesus said, “ But many that are 
first shall be last, and the last shall be 
first.” Matt, xix. 27—30. Then fol- 
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the first last: for many be called, 


lows the parable, by way of illustration, 
closed by a direct application to the 
same subject, in the same words. Some 
commentators have attempted to spir- 
itualize all the different parts of the 
drapery or imagery. But this is a use- 
less labor. It isa well-settled principle 
of interpretation, that when the great 
leading idea, or truth, developed in a 
parable, is ascertained, all is ascertained 
which is important. It is well observed 
by Barnes, in this place, “The parable 
teaches one truth, and but one. And 
where Jesus has explained it, we have 
no right to add to it, and say that it 
teaches anything else.” It may inci- 
dentally illustrate other truths. But it 
is designed for a single purpose. For 
what pee then, was this parable 
designed? To illustrate the fact that 
“the last shall be first, and the first 
last.” But what is the application of 
this fact? It means something; but 
what? There is a general, though not 
entire, agreement among commenta- 
tors, that the meaning of our Lord in 
this language was, that the Jews, to 
whom the gospel was first preached, 
and who had ath been first in the 
enjoyment of religious privileges, should 
be the last to enter the kingdom and 
enjoy its blessings; while the Gentiles, 
to whom it was preached last, should be 
the first to embrace it, and become par- 
akers of its spiritual joys. An emi- 
nent critic has offered arguments in 
support of this exposition, as: follows : 
Phat this is the true import of this 
parable, we learn, (1.) From the con- 
nexive particle for, which begins this 
chapter, and therefore shows this para- 
ble is designed to prove what was said 
in the last verse of the former chapter, 
and is repeated in the close of this par- 
able, ver. 16, namely, that many which 
were first will be last, and the last shall 
be first. And that this relates to the 
calling in of the Gentiles, and the rejec- 
tion of the Jews, is evident from these 
words, Luke xili. 283—30. So there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
when ye shall see Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and all the Prophets, in the 
kingdom of God, and you yourselves 
east out; and they shall come from the 
east and the west, from the north and 
south, and shall sit down in the king- 
dom of God; and behold, there are last 
which shall be first, and first which 
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but few chosen. ; 


shall be last. 
Christ plainly shows, that the gospe 
should be received by the Gentiles dis- 
persed through all parts of the earth: 
and they should become the seed o 

Abraham by faith, whilst the Jews 
should be excluded from that kingdom, 
and, hy this, the last should be made 
first, and the first last; and the reason 
of this added, ver. 16, for many are 
called, but few chosen, must respect the 
same Jews. Moreover, that this para- 
ble cannot relate to the rewards of 
another world, is evident from this, that, 
amongst them who receive those re- 
wards there can be no murmuring, as 
here, against God, ver. 11; no evdl eye, 
or envy at the felicity of, or kindness 
shown to others, as here, ver. 15. But 
the very preaching of the gospel to the 
Gentiles was a great mystery, Rony 
xvi. 25, 26; Eph. iii. 4—6; 1 Tim. iii. 
16. For even the first believers preached 
only to the Jews, Acts xi.19. St. Peter 
durst not do it, till God, by a vision 
told him that he should, Acts x.; an 

when he had done it, those of the cir- 
cumcision condemn him for it, Acts xi. 
2,3. The unbelieving Jews could not 
hear it from St. Paul, without crying 
out, away with such a fellow, it is not 
fit that he should live, Acts xxii. 21, 22. 
And therefore they forbade the apostles 
to ee to the Gentiles that they 
might he saved. 1 Thess. ii. 16. Yea, 
even the helieving Jews murmured at 
their admission to the like privileges 
with them, without circumcision and 
the ohservance of the law of Moses, 
and made great schisms in all the 
churches of the Gentiles upon that 
account; and the unhelieving Jews 
were enemies to the gospel for their 
sakes. Rom. xi. 28. This, therefore, 
seems to be the cause of the murmuring, 
and evil eye, mentioned in this parable, 
which, saith Christ, was wholly without 
cause, since they had not the less share 
of the blessings of Abraham, and of the 
Messiah, because the Gentiles also, 
through God's free grace and favor to 
them, were made partakers of them.”— 
Whitby. 

Such is the exposition, in which most 
commentators agree. Yet I confess I 
am not fully satisfied of its correctness. 
The facts, as stated hy Whitby, con- 
cerning the rejection of the gospel b 
the Jews, to whom it was first offe ’ 
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i7 QJ And Jesus going up to 


and its reception by the Gentiles, to 
whom it was subsequently offered, I do 
not deny. But whether our Lord re- 
ferred to this subject, in the parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard, appears to 
me to be questionable, at the least. 
(1.) I perceive no allusion to Jews or 
Gentiles, as such, in the parable, or in 
the conversation which it was designed 
to illustrate. That conversation refers 
io belicvers generally; but there is no 
evidence that there were then any Gen- 
tiles among the disciples. (2.) The 
parable does not correspond with the 
state of facts, which it has been sup- 
posed to illustrate. The Jews were 
first called, but did not enter the king- 
dom until after the Gentiles, who were 
called last; whereas, according to the 
parable, those who were first called 
were the first to commence their labor; 
and each class commenced labor in the 
order of their calling. While it is not 
necessary that an exact correspondence 
exist between all the terms of a parable 
and the facts which it is designed to 
illustrate, it may be expected, at least, 
that the parable be not so constructed 
as that its terms shall be contradictor 
to such facts, (3.) It is very difficult 
to discover how the last clause of this 
verse, “many be called, but few cho- 
sen,” has the slightest connexion with 
the subject, if thus imterpreted. So 
great and insuperable, did this difficulty 
appers to Bishop Pearce, that he can- 
didly acknowledged, “ I can think of no 
sense proper to be given to these words, 
and suitable to this place.” Hence he 
concluded that this phrase was an inter- 
polation. — ; : 
In my judgment, the following is 
a more correct interpretation. The 
general principle illustrated in the par- 
able is this: that while all receive a 
just. reward, none can reasonably com- 
plain because their employer is disposed 
to be generous to others. The prin- 
ciple is the same, whether an equal 
reward is bestowed for an unequal 
amount of service, as represented in the 
parable, or whether, for an equal amount 
of service, some receive more than their 
just due, while others receive only 
just and ordinary compensation. But 
what connexion has this principle with 
the fact that the first shall be last and 
the last first? and what relation has 
that fact to the subject of our Lord’s 


Jerusalem, took the twelve disci- 


discourse? The answer is to be sought 
in chap. xix. Jesus had required the 
young ruler to abandon his earthly pos- 
sessions and become his disciple, ver. 
21, and noticed the difficulty with which 
the rich should enter his kingdom, ver. 
23—26. Peter then declared, that the 
apostles had forsaken all, and inquired 
what they should have therefore, ver. 
27. Jur Lord declared that they should 
be exalted to a dignified station, ver. 
23. See note there. He added, that 
all, who had forsaken their earthly 
goods, should receive an abundant 
reward, ver. 29.. And then, by way of 
caution, he remarked, that “ many that 
are first shall be last, and the last shall 
be first.” To illustrate the propriety 
of this rule, and to show that no znjus- 
tice was done to any, he uttered the par- 
able of. the laborers. The subject of 
his discourse therefore, was the reward 
which the disciples should receive for 
abandoning their earthly goods, and 
following him. He declared that all 
such should “ receive an hundred-fold, 
and inherit everlasting life.” At the 
same time, he declared that the apos- 
tles were to be distinguished above all 
other disciples, by being highly exalted. 
It is known that a jealousy existed 
among the apostles, in regard to their 
comparative dignity. And it is not im- 

robabie that the other disciples might 

ave entertained the same kind of 
jealousy or envy, in regard to these 

igher privileges bestowed, on all the 
apostles. Many of them had probably 
forsaken much more than the apostles; 
they could not, certainly, have forsaken 
much less. And they ee suppose 
the higher dignity rightfully belonged 
to them, and have felt disposed to mur- 
mur because it was_ bestowed on the 
apostles; as if the last, in point of 
merit, were made first, in respect of re- 
ward. By the pa, Jesus taught 
them, that the whole number of disci- 

les were fully and amply compen- 
sated. And if es in his father’s name, 
chose to bestow an additional dignity 
upon the apostles, as an act of gener- 
osity or grace, no one else was eur, 
or had cause of complaint. He had a 
right to do what he would with his own ; 
and they should not regard him with 
an evil eye, if, while he was just to 
them, he was generous and good to 
others. He thén adds, that many in- 
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ples apart in the way, and said 
unto them, 

18 Behold, we go up to Jerusa- 
lem ; and the Son of man shall be 
betrayed unto the chief priests, 
and unto the scribes, and they shall 
condemn him to death, 

19 And shall deliver him to the 


deed are called to be disciples, but com- 
paratively few are chosen to be apos- 
ules. And these were chosen, not he- 
cause they had labored longer or for- 
saken more than others; but as an act 
of grace to them, designed for the gen- 
peal coord ofall. Such I believe to bea 
true interpretation of this passage. In 
this view, the parable and the fact it 
illustrates are seen to have direct rela- 
tion to the subject of discourse, which 
drew them forth ; and this is a cireum- 
stance which should always be re- 

arded, in seeking the meaning of our 
fons language. 

17—19. Parallel with Mark x. 32— 
34, and Luke xviii. 31—34. 

17, Going up to Jerusalem. He had 
previously commenced this Journey, 
and was travelling on the east side of 
the Jordan. See noteon Matt. xix. 1. 
This was his last journey to that city, 
and indeed the only one recorded by 
Matthew. His mind was exercised b 
an anticipation of the events whic 
should there befall him; and he em- 
braced another opportunity to call the 
attention of his disciples to this subject, 
that they might be prepared for the 
event. {1 Took the disciples apart. That 
is, called them aside from the multi- 
tude, Span: were now on their way to 
Jerusalem, to attend the feast of the 
Passover, as required by the law,) 
that he might converse with them 
alone. 

18. Shall be betrayed. He had a 
minute knowledge of the circumstances 
which should precede his death. He 
was not apprehended by his enemies, 
but was betrayed to them by a professed 
friend. Matt. xxvi. 47—50. Tf Condemn 
him to death. They had not power to 

ronounce sentence of death; but the 

ad power to adjudge him “ guilty o 
death,” and this they did. Matt. xxvi. 
66; John xix. 7. 

19. Deliver him to the Gentiles. He 
was thus delivered to the Roman au- 
thority, that he might suffer the death 
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Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, 
and to crucify him: and the third 
day he shall rise again. 

20 4 Then came to him’ the 
mother of Zebedee’s children, with 
her sons, worshipping him, and 
desiring a certain thing of him. 

21 And he said unto her, What 


of which he had unrighteously been 
judged guilty. And when Pilate, the 

oman governor, would have declined 
pronouncing condemnation, the Jews 
compelled him, through fear of a mu- 
tiny and of a complaint to the Roman 
emperor, to execute their ungodly de- 
signs. John xix.12—16. 1 Yo mock, 
and to scourge, and to crucify him. 
Mark and Luke mention other indigni- 
ties, all which were literally fulfilled. 
Matt. xxvi. 67; xxvii. 27—35. % The 
third day he shall rise again. This 
prediction also was fulfilled. Matt. ch. 
xxviii. The subsequent literal fulfil- 
ment of their Master’s ee heey must 
have confirmed the fait 3 the apos- 
tles, after the events occurred. ut, 
strange as it may seem, though he had 
at least twice before given them this 
information, yet even now “they un- 
derstood none of these things; and this 
saying was hid from them, neither 
knew they the things which were 
spoken.” Luke xviii. 34. They were 
so confident in their expectations of an 
earthly kingdom, that they could not 
comprehend the literal import of his 
language. 

20—2s. Parallel with Mark x. 35— 
45. 

20. Zebedee's children. That is, 
James and John. Matt. iv.21. Mark 
says, the ct a was made by the 
sons. Here the mother is said to make 
the request; but she came with her 
sons, and spake in their name, and 
probably at their solicitation. The 
mother is supposed to have been that 
Salome, who was present at the cruci- 
fixion, and who went to the sepulchre 
to anoint the body of our Lord. Mark 
xv. 40; xvi. 1; compare Matt. xxvii. 
56. 

21. Grant that these my two sons may 
sit,&c. No reference is here made to 
the glory of the Lord, in the future 
life; for the disciples did not yet com- 
prehend that he was to die and be 
raised from the dead. Luke xviii. 34. 
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wilt thou? She saith unto him, 
Grant that these my two sons may 
sit, the one on thy right hand, and 
the other on the left, in thy king- 
dom. 

22 But Jesus answered and said, 
Ye ‘know not what ye ask. Are 
ye able to drink of the cup that I 
shall drink of, and to be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized 
witht They say unto him, We 
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are able. 

23 And he saith unto them, Ye 
shall drink indeed of my cup, and 
be baptized with the baptism that I 
am baptized with; but, to sit on 
my right hand, and on my left, is 
not mine to give, but 7 shall be 
given to them for whom it is pre- 
pared of my Father. 

24 And when the ten heard it, 
they were moved with indignation 


They still expected a glorious kingdom 
on the earth. They were perhaps fur- 
ther encouraged to expect it, by a mis- 
apprehension of the promise, Matt. 
xix. 23. These two desired that their 
seats might be next to their Lord, these 
heing always regarded as most digni- 
fied, and emblematical of special trust 
and confidence. 

22. Ye know not what ye ask. -Un- 
derstanding fully that this was a re- 

uest of the disciples, Jesus addressed 
them directly, instead of their mother. 
They knew not what they asked, be- 
cause they were utterly wrong in their 
ideas respecting his kingdom; and be- 
cause, if they were to be nearest him 
while on earth, their station would be 
one of exceeding peril and suffering, 
instead of yielding dignity or happi- 
ness. I Are ye able to drink of the cup, 
&c. A figurative expression, denoting 
a participation in his sufferings. Can 
ye endure such sufferings as await me ? 
The phrase is frequently used in a like 
figurative manner. Ps. Ixxv. 8; Isa. 
li. 17; Matt. xxvi. 39; John xviil. 11. 
"| And to be baptized, &c. This phrase 
is omitted by Griesbach, here and in 
ver. 23. He retains, however, the cor- 
responding phrase, Mark x. 38, 39. 
The idea a3 tlm aa is oop 
veyed by the drinking of the cup. It 
Was seed with thet Hebrews, for the 
purpose of giving additional force to an 
expression, to repeat the idea in dif- 
ferent language. Innumerable instances 
of the kind occur in the Book! of 


Proverbs. Severe affliction is often 
denoted by immersion in waters. Ps. 
Ixix. 2; cxxiv. 4, 5; Lam. ill. 54. 


Even now, some use the expression, 
drowned in affliction. I We are able. 
Little did they realize their own weak- 
ness. When the hour of trial came, 
they forsook him and fled. Matt. xxvi. 
56. And although they afterwards 
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witnessed a good confession, it was in 
consequence of additional power im- 
parted by the holy spirit, and an un- 
derstanding and unwavering faith. 
Like many disciples, since their day, 
they entirely overrated their own pow- 
ers. No man can safely say what 
trials he is able to endure, except such 
as he has already experienced. Yet he 
should not be altogether discouraged 
by a sense of his own weakness. Let 
him rather rely, as Paul did, on the 
promise, “My grace is sufficient for 
thee,’ &c. 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

23. Ye shall drink indeed, &e. This 
language was prophetic, and was veri- 
fied. These two apostles were called 
to endure affliction. James was slain 
by the sword, at the command of 
Herod. Acts xii. 2. And Jol, 
though he is supposed to have escaped a 


violent death, endured many persecu- 
tions, and was banished to Patmos. 
1 Is not mine to give, &c. The words 


printed in italics in the text do not ap- 
pear to render the meaning more dis- 
tinct, though introduced for that purpose 
by the translators. The idea, however, 
is sufficiently evident, either with or 
without those words. Our Lord de- 
clares that the assignment of particular 
stations of glory was not committed to 
him. His ministry was to seek ana 
save the lost, to give himself a ransom 
for all, and take away the sin of the 
world. The particular condition of 
each was determined and prepared by 
the Father. 

24. When the ten heard it. That is, the 
ten other apostles. They were filled with 
indignation. Thy were indignant at 
the request of James and John. Not 
that the fen were less ambitious than 
the two; for it had been a matter of 
frequent discussion and even dispute 
among them all, which of them should 
be greatest in the kingdom, But they 
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against the two brethren. 

25 But Jesus called them unto 
him, and said, Ye know that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, aud they that 
are great exercise authority upon 
them. 

26 But it shall not be so among 
you: but whosoever will be great 


were indignant, because the feo had 
taken this method to obtain the su- 
premacy which all desired. 

25. Jesus called them unto him, &c. 
He called the Twelve together, and 
pointed out to them the difference be- 
tween his kingdom and the kingdoms 
of the earth; showing them that, if 
either desired to be superior to the 
others, he must seek that superiority 
in a way altogether different from that 
pursued for the attainment of worldly 
dignity and glory. | Princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion, &c. In the 
kingdoms of this world, those who oc- 
cupy superior stations exercise domin- 
ion and authority over their subjects. 
It is natural that men should be ambi- 
tious to attain such stations. And if 
my kingdom were of this nature, there 
would be more propriety in your indig- 
nation against these fwo. 

26. But it shall not be so among you. 
The principles of my kingdom and gov- 
ernment are of a different character en- 
tirely. Eminence in my kingdom is 
not attended by authority and domin- 
ion, and is therefore not to be sought as 
an object of worldly ambition. ‘I Min- 
ister, A servant; one who ministers 
or serves. In the Greek the same word 
is used which is often translated dea- 
con, The duty, originally imposed on 
the officers bearing this title, was to 
see that the common funds of the 
church were properly distributed to the 
necessitous ; In other words, they had 
the charge of the poor, See Acts vi. 
1—6, where the first election of deacons 
is recorded, 

27. Servant. Or, slave; a menial 
servant, or one who is willing to per- 
form the most humble service. See 
John xiii. 1--17. The general idea 
conveyed in this verse and the prece- 
ding is, that eminence in the Christian 
church depends on usefulness; that he 
who labors most constantly and de- 
votedly for the advancement of human 
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among you, let him be your minis- 
ter ; ?: 

27 And whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your ser- 
vant : 

28 Even asthe Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ran- 
som for many. 


happiness is most eminent. He who 


renders most service to others is the 
greatest in this kingdom. Such emi- 
nence and greatness may be desired } 
but no one will feel indignant because 
another is striving together with him 
for the same degree of eminence. Each 
will rather rejoice in the exertions of 
the other; for they labor in a common 
cause, and the great work is advanced 
by both. Men may be emulous in 
their efforts to do good ; but no onecan 
be indignant against another, if he have 
confidence in his honesty and sincerity. 
The doctrine here taught does not well 
harmonize with the practice of the Pa- 
pal church, which clothes some of its 
members .with authority to exercise 
dominion over others, or “ lord it over 
God’s heritage.” 

28. Even as the Son 5 Rice came, 
&e. Jesus, here,as in John xiii. 1— 
17, appeals to his own example, in 
vee! that eminence in his kingdom 

epends on usefulness. His disciples 
would of course allow that he, their 
“Lord and Master,” was the most emi- 
went in his kingdom. And how ob- 
tained he this eminence? Not by be- 
ing ministered unto by a crowd of 
trembling subjects, but by ministering 
to others; feeding the hungry; givin 
sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
speech to the dumb, strength to the 
weak, health to the sick, life to the 
dead; by comforting the afflicted, en- 
lightening the ignorant, reforming the 
vicious, and turning men from the love 
of sin to the love and service of the true 
God. And in completion of this glori- 
ous and benevolent enterprise, that he 
might the more effectually save his 
people from their sins, and take away 
the sin of the world, he was about fo 
give his life a ransom for many, that 
is, for all men. See 1 Tim. ii. 6; Heb. 
i. 9. | “ The word here translated ran- 
som signified originally the price paid 
for freeing a slave, and therefore, figu- 
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29 And as they departed from 
Jericho, a great multitude followed 


30 § And behold, two blind 
men sitting by the way-side, when 
they heard that Jesus passed by, 
cried, out, saying, Have mercy on 
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us, O Lord, thou son of David. 
31 And the multitude rebuked 


|them, because they should hold 


their peace: but. they cried the 
more, saying, Have mercy on us, 
O Lord, thou son of David. 

32 And Jesus stood still, and 


ratively any means of freedom from ser- 
vitude. hus God is said to have 
ransomed [or redeemed] the Israelites, 
not by any substitution, but by the dis- 
plays of his power. Ex. vi. 6; Deut. 
vii. 8; Luke xxiv. 21.—If we say, Lu- 
ther redeemed the Christian church, it 
is understood at once that we speak 
metaphorically. So ought this phrase 
to be taken.”—JZivermore. Such, I 
doubt not, is the true interpretation of 
the term. Yet it is even more impor- 
tant to remark, that in whatever sense 
Jesus gave his life a ransom, whether 
literally or metaphorically, it was an 
ejectual service, and shall produce its 
designed result. The deliverance shall 
be general and perfect, Rom. viii. 21; 
and he shall have praise from the whole 
intelligent creation thus delivered. 
Phil. 1: 10, 11; Rev. v. 6—14. 

29—34. Parallel with Mark x. 46— 
62, and Luke xviii. 35—43. 

29. Departed from Jericho. Luke 
says, “as he was come nigh to Jeri- 
cho.” It has been said, that the word 
used by Luke indicates nearness, or in 
the vicinity of, without necessarily de- 
termining between approach and depart- 
ure; so that the two accounts may 
fully harmonize. But, even if there be 
a slight difference between the two, or, 
“if the trifling discrepances adverted 
to were really irreconcilable, still they 
would not weaken the credit of the 
evangelists, being such as are found in 
the best historians; nay, they may be 
rather thought to strengthen their au- 
thority as independent witnesses.” 

ericho was the second city in Judea ; 
Jerusalem only being its superior in 
importance. It was situated in the 
land of Benjamin, about six miles west 
from the Jordan, and about twenty miles 
northeasterly from Jerusalem. Many 
historical associatiows are connected 
with this city. It was the first taken 
by Joshua, on the west side of the 
river, and was razed to its foundations 
in a remarkable manner.. Josh. vi. 20. 
It was rebuilt by Hiel, in the days of 
Ahab, whose two sons perished at the 


commencement and completion of the 
work, according to the prediction of 
Joshua. 1 Kings xvi. 34. Little if 
any trace of this once populous city 
now remains. Leaving the east side 
of the Jordan, by which he had trav- 
elled from Galilee, our Lord would 
naturally pass through Jericho on his 
way to Jerusalem. I Great multitudes 
foliowed him. They also were on 
their way to the great feast at Jeru- 
salem, and gathered around or follow- 
ed after Jesus, being attracted by his 
fame.” 

30. Two blind men. Mark and Luke 
mention only one, Bartimeus. Some 
have supposed that two were healed at 
different times, and that Mark and Luke 
record only one of the cases. Others, 
with greater probability, suppose that 
the two were healed at the same time, 
as recorded by Matthew, but that the 
other evangelists refer to only one, 
because he was well known in that 
region, and his name familiar. It is 
certain that they do not deny that more 
than one was healed. 1 Sitting by the 
way-side. Where they might be seen 
by the crowds now flocking to Jerusa- 
lem, and receive alms. I Son of David. 
One of the titles of the MesSiah. They 
had heard of his mighty works, and 
probably believed he was the Messiah; _ 
and by this title they address him, 
imploring relief. 

31. The multitude rebuked them. 
They thought it impertinent in these 
miserable men to interrupt so great a 
personage as they believed or suspected 
Jesus to be; and they rebuked them, 
and with a tone of authority and stern- 
ness commanded them to hold their 
peace, or be silent. 1 But they cried 
the more. They became more earnest 
and vociferous in their appeal for assist- 
ance. They could not see the great 
Physician, but they endeavored to reach 
his ear; confidently believing, from 
what they had heard of his character, 
that he would relieve them, if the 
could only attract his attention. An 
they rightly judged that no one could 
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called them, and said, What will 
ye that I shall do unto you? 

33 They say unto him, Lord, 
that our eyes may be opened. 

34 So Jesus had compassion on 
them, and touched their eyes: and 
immediately their eyes received 
sight, and they followed him. 


appeal to him in vain, who appealed 
earnestly with a trustful heart. 

32. io stood still, &c. Mark adds, 
that he commanded the blind man to be 
brought to him; who, when he heard 
that the Master called, in his joy and 
earnestness cast aside his outer gar- 
ment which might have impeded his 
steps, rose up, and came to Jesus. 

33. Lord, that our eyes may be 
opened. Jesus had inquired what was 
their request. They immediately ask 
for the blessing of sight, of which they 
had Jong been deprived. 

34. Jesus had compassion on them. 
He was always ready to sympathize 
with the afflicted. He must have had 
a strong desire to relieve human mis- 
ery, or he would not have labored and 
died, the just for the unjust’? I And 
touched their eyes. That the multitude 
might have a,visible sign of his con- 
nexion with the miracle. And imme- 
diately they received sight. Here was 
an undoubted miracle. The men, at 
least one of them, the peop in that 
vicinity well knew, and knew to be 
blind; and sight was restored instantly, 
when he touched the eyes. The men, 
thus miraculously cured, “ followed him, 
glorifying God; and all the people, 
when they saw it, gave praise to God.” 
Luke xvili. 43. They were convinced 
that a miracle had actually been per- 
formed. Mark represents our Lord as 
saying, “Thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” Not that their faith had actu- 
ally restored their sight; but it had 
induced them earnestly and_persever- 
ingly to implore assistance of him who 
was both mighty and gracious, and 
their prayer for sight had been granted. 
Their faith, therefore, was the occasion 
of their obtaining the blessing. 
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1—16. Parallel with Mark xi. 1—11. 
Luke xix. 29—48, and John xii. 12—19. 
1. Drew nigh unto Jerusalem. Jesus 
was now on his journey from Galilee to 
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AS D when they drew nigh unto 
Jerusalem, and were come to 
Bethphage, unto the mount of 
Olives, then sent Jesus two disci- 
ples, 

- 2 Saying unto them, Go into 


the metropolis, through Jericho. Matt. 
xix. 1; xx. 17, 29. Between Jericho 
and Jerusalem, the road crossed a wild 
and rugged country. See Luke x. 30— 
37. 1 Were comeio Bethphage. “ And 
Bethany,” say Mark and Luke. Beth- 
phage was “a little village at the foot 
of the mount of Olives, between Beth- 
any and Jerusalem. Luke xix. 29. 
Jesus, being come from Bethany to 
Bethphage, commanded his disciples to 
procure an ass for his use, in his tri- 
umphant entrance into Jerusalem ; John 
xii. The distance between Bethphage 
and Jerusalem is about fifteen furlongs, 
{less than twomiles.] The Talmudists 
say that Bethphage was within the walls 
of Jerusalem, but at the very utmost 
circuit of them; and it is probable that 
there was a street or district so called 
because it led immediately, and indeed 
adjoined, to the Bethphage which pro- 
duced figs, and was out of the city. It 
is probable, too, that the figs of this dis- 
trict were brought into Jerusalem, and 
sold on the spot. But the district itself 
was, no doubt, at the descent of the 
mount of Olives, next to Jerusalem; 
and seems rather to have been so named 
from a house of figs; a house where 
figs were sold, or in the garden of 
which they were cultivated ; and this 
might extend a good way up the moun- 
tain.”—Calmet. Bethany was “a vil- 
lage, distant about two miles east of 
Jerusalem, beyond the mount of Olives, 
and on the way to Jericho.”—Calmet. 
Some writers say that both these villa- 
ges were “beyond” or on the easter] 

eclivity of the mount of Olives. All 
agree, however, that they were near 
Jerusalem, near each other, and on the 
way to Jericho. TAMount of Olives. 
The scene of many events recorded by 
the evangelists. It “is situated east 
of Jerusalem, and separated from the 
city by the brook Kidron, and the valley 
of Jehoshaphat. Josephus says, it is 
five stadia (or furlongs) from Jerusa- 
lem; Luke says, a Sabbath-day’s jour- 
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the village over against you, and 
straightway ye shall find an ass 
‘tied, and a colt with her: loose 
them, and bring them unto me. 

3 And if any man say aught 
unto you, ye shall say, The Lord 
hath need of them ; and straight- 
way he will send them. 


ney; that is, about eight furlongs, Acts 
i, 12. The mount of Olives has three 
swnmits, ranging from north to south. 
So commanding is the view of Jerusa- 
lem afforded in this situation, that the 
eye roams over all the streets, and 
around the walls, as if in the survey of 
a plan or model of the city. The most 
conspicuous object is the mosque, 
erected upon the site and foundations 
of the Temple of Solomon. Hence the 
observation of the evangelist, (Luke 
xix. 37,) that Jesus beheld the city, and 
ae over it, acquires additional force.” 
—Calmet. A few olive trees yet re- 
_main on this mount, known to be very 
ancient, and by some supposed to have 
stood there ever since the days of our 
Saviour. 

2. The village over ‘ainst you. 
Perhaps the village of Bethany, which 
was in the immediate vicinity of Beth- 
phase where Jesus was, and in which 

e had acquaintances, John xii. 1—9, to 
some one of whom the message by his 
disciples, ver. 3, was probably directed. 
WT An ass tied, and a colt with her. 
Anciently, the Jews were forbidden to 
multiply horses. Deut. xvii. 16. They 
did not fully conform to the prohibition ; 
but horses were seldom used by them, 
except in war. The ass, mule, and 
camel, were the beasts chiefly in use. 
Kings did not disdain to ride on the ass 
or mule, even on the most public oc- 
easions. 1 Kings i. 33, 34. It was 
therefore no indication of poverty, nor 
mock humility, when the Son of David 
selected this animal, to be used on this 
triumphal entrance into the city of 
Sioa 1 Loose them and bring them 
unto me. As the representative of 
Him, whose are the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills, Jesus had power to appro- 

peste to his own use whatever beasts 
’ he might need. But,as there is no evi- 
dence that he ever used this power, at 
any other time, it is probable that, in 
this case, he sent his disciples to an 


acquaintance, who would be perfectly 
silting to lend him the beast. Ver. 3. 
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4 All this was done, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, saying, 

5 Tell ye the daughter of Sion, 
Behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass, and & colt the foal of an ass. 

6 And the disciples went, and 


3. The Lord hath need, &c. The 
word Lord is sometimes used in the 
Scriptures as the translation of Jehovah, 
one of the names of God. But fre- 
quently it denotes no more than maséer, 
as a distinction from servant. It wasa 
common appellation of respect from an 
inferior to a superior, a servant to his 
master, a wife to her husband, or from 
disciples to a prophet, or even used as a 
form of courteous address. See Gen. 
xlii. 10; Matt. xxiv. 48; Gen. xviii. 
12; 1 Kings xviii. 7; Gen. xxiv. 18. 
It is here used as a respectful appella- 
tion, by which the disciples were accus- 
tomed to address Jesus, and by which 
others also spake of him, on account 
of his fame as a prophet or religious 
teacher. 

4. That it might be fulfilled, &c. 
The passage referred to is Zech. 1x. 9; 
a prediction uniformly understood to 
refer to the Messiah. 

5. The prophecy, see ver. 4, is here 

uoted in stbstance, not literally. 

Tell ye the daughter of Sion. That 
is, Jerusalem; so called on account of 
the holy mountain, mount Zion, which 
was within its walls. It was common, 
in the East, thus to personify cities. 
See Ps. cxxxvii. 8; Isa. xlvii. 1; Rev. 
xvii. 5. I Meek. This word here 
seems to denote peaceful. The horse 
was esteemed a warlike animal; while 
the ass was anemblem of peace. Jesus 
entered the city, not as a conqueror, to 
kill and destroy, but rather as a prince 
who so loved his subjects that he was 
ready even to sacrifice his own life for 
their benefit. ‘I Sitting upon an ass, 
&e. “From the other evangelists it 
would appear, that our Lord rode only 
on the colt; from this passage, we 
should be apt to think that both had 
been used. But it is not unusual with 
the sacred authors, when either the 
nature of the thing spoken of, or the 
attendant circumstances, are sufficient 
for precluding mistakes, to employ the 
plural number for the singular.’’— 
Campbell. 
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did as Jesus commanded them, 

-7 And brought the ass and the 
colt, and put on them their clothes, 
and they set hum thereon. 

8 And a very great multitude 
spread their garments in the way ; 
others cut down branches from the 
trees, and strewed ¢hem in the 
way. 


6. The disciples went, &c. Mark 
says, they found the colt tied “ where 
two ways met;’? and that an inquiry 
was made and answered, as suggeste 
in ver. 3. And Luke says, the inquiry 
was made by the “owners thereof;” 
and they seem to have been satisfied 
with the answer. 

7. Put on them their clothes. This 
was a token of respect. 2 Kings ix. 
13. The clothes also served as a sad- 
dle. 1 And they set him thereon. “ That 
is, on the clothes.”—Pearce. 

8. Avery great multitude. An un- 
usual number of people were now in 
Jerusalem and its vicinity, at the ap- 
pooch of the great feast. John xii- 1. 

Spread their garments. This also 
was a token of respect, indicating hom- 
age, as to a great ae _T Cut down 
branches, &c. These being the flat 
branches of the palm, no obstruction was 
made to his passage. It has long been 
and is yet the custom of men to strew 
flowers and garlands in the path of one 
whom they desire to honor. Instan- 
ces of this ‘kind have occurred recently, 
in our own land. 

9. The multitudes. The acclamations 
were not confined to the disciples. But 
the whole multitude united in the 
shouts and invocations of blessings. 
We have here a striking instance of the 
excitability and fickleness of men. For 
the moment, they seem to have been 
persuaded that Jesus was the Messiah, 
and they hailed him as such. Within 
afew days, their feelings being moved 
by an opposite excitement, they united 
as heartily in the clamorous shout, 
“Cracify ‘him, crucify him.” Matt. 
xxvii. 23; Mark xv. 14; Luke xxiii. 
21. % Hosanna to the Son of David. 
Hosanna is a compound Hebrew word, 
signifying save now, or save, I beseech. 
Son of David was a title of the Mes- 
siah. The exclamation, in effect, was, 
save now the Messiah ; or, God be mer- 
ciful to the Messiah: not unlike the 
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9 And the multitudes that wen 
before, and that followed, cried, 
saying, Hosanna to the Son of 
David: Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord: Hosanna 
in the highest. 

10 And when he was come into 
Jerusalem, all the city was moved, 
saying, Who is this? 


hrases since used, long live George 
Sasbiaees or, God save the United 
States of America. Hosanna in the 
highest may be understood, save now 
in the most signal manner, bestow the 
highest and most valuable blessings ; 
or, save we beseech«thee, thou who 
dwellest in the highest state of exalta- 
tion. I Blessed ts he that cometh, &c. 
“ Acclamations-of this kind are always 
of the nature of prayers, or ardent 
wishes; like the French vive le roi, 
or our God save the king. Nay, the 
words connected are entirely of this 
character. Hosanna to the son of Da- 
vid is equivalent to God preserve the 
son of David; and consequently what 
follows is the same as prosperous be 
the reign of him that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.”—Campbell. This 
acclamation is taken from Ps. exviii. 
25, 26, where the word hosanna is 
translated into English, instead of he- 
ing transplanted as in the text: “ Save 
now, I beseech thee, O Lord: O Lord, I 
beseech thee, send now prosperity. 
Blessed _be he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” In the name of the 
Lord. As the messenger, or by au- 
thority, of the Lord; or commissioned 
to speak in the name of the Lord and 
reveal his will. Mark adds, that they 
“ eried, saying,—Blessed be the king- 


| dom ofour father David, that cometh in 


the name of the Lord.” Mark xi. 10. 
By the same rule of interpretation, this 
would mean, may prosperity attend the 
kingdom of the Messiah, the son of 
our father David. From the account 
given by the several evangelists, it is 
probable that there was a variety in the 


acclamations, of which each particu-_ 


larly mentioned those which were most 
forcibly impressed on his mind. 

10. All the city was moved. The en- 
trance of such a multitude, their pro- 
cession through the streets, their accla- 
mations, and their demonstrations of 
joy and triumph, naturally created 
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11 And the multitude said, This 
is Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of 
Galilee. 

12 4 And Jesus went into the 
temple of God, and cast out all 


much excitement among the inhabi- 
tants, and induced the very pertinent 
inquiry, Whe is this? Some, per- 
haps, hoped it might be the Messiah ; 
while others feared a mutiny against 
the government had broken forth. 

ll. This is Jesus, the prophet of Naz- 
areth of Galilee. They did not describe 
nim as the Messiah, whatever might 
have been their impressions concerning 
his character; but used a title by 
which he was better known at Jerusa- 
lem,—the prophet of Nazareth. His 
fame as a prophet was widely extended 
even among his enemies. 

12. Matthew records here the trans- 
actions in the temple, before noticing 
the matter of the fig-tree, ver. 18—22; 
perhaps because he chose to narrate 
- that whole affair at once. But Mark is 

very particular in his record. He bo 
that Jesus entered the temple on the 
day of his entrance into the city; but 
having taken a brief view of it, he re- 
tired to Bethany. On the next day, he 
returned to the city, and then entered 
the an and purified it as recorded 
by Matthew. ark xi. 11—17. The 
two accounts agree, except in the order 
of time; and, in that, Mark is un- 
doubtedly correct, as he says expressly 
that this visit to the temple was on the 
next day, whereas Matthew does not 
say whether it was on that day or the 
next. He records the event, but does 
not definitely fix the time. Into the 
temple of God, &c. “ The temple, to 
ieron, (ro fegur.) Let it be observed 
that the word here is not naos, (v«d3.) 
By the latter was meant properly the 
house, incluling only the vestibule, the 
holy place or sanctuary, and the most 
holy. Whereas the former compre- 
hended all the courts. It was in the 
outermost court, that this sort of traffic 
was exercised. for want of peculiar 
names in European lauguages, these 
two are confounded in most modern 
translations. To the temple, strictly 
so called, none of those Feopls had ac- 
cess, not even our Lord himself, he- 
cause not of the posterity of Aaron. It 
may be thought strange, that the Phar- 
isees, whose sect then predominated, 
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them that sold and bought in the 
temple, and overthrew the tables 
of the money-changers, and the 
seats of them that sold doves, 

13 And said unto them, It is 


and who much affected to patronize 
external decorum in religion, should 
have permitted so gross a violation of 
decency. But, let it be remembered, 
that the merchandize was transacted in 
the court of the Gentiles, a place allot- 
ted for the devotions of the proselytes 
of the gale, those who, having renoun- 
ced idolatry, worshipped the true God, 
but did not subject themselves to cir- 
cumcision and the ceremoniallaw. To 
the religious service of such, the nar- 
row-souled Pharisees paid no regard. 
The place they did not account holy. 
It is even not improbable that, in order 
to put an indignity on those half-con- 
formists, they had introduced and pro- 
moted this flagrant abuse. The zeal of 
our Lord, which breathed nothing of 
the pharisaical malignity, tended as 
much to unite and conciliate, as theirs 
tended to divide and alienate. Nor 


was there anything in the leaven of the 


Pharisees, which he more uniformly 
opposed, than that assuming spirit, the 
surest badge of the sectary, which 
would confine the favor of the universal 
Parent to those of his own sect, denom- 
ination, or country. See Matt. viii. 
11,12; Luke iv. 23, &c. x. 29, &c.”— 
Campbell. I Money-changers. The 
offerings of money in the temple were 
required to be*in Jewish coin. But, 
after the ‘subjection of Judea to Rome, 
the Roman coin became the principal 
circulating currency. The money-chang- 
ers were those who exchanged Jew- 
ish for Roman coin, to accommodate 
those who desired. Their business 
was similar to that of the class now 
called brokers, who exchange one kind 
of money for another, on such terms as 
to accommodate others, while they en- 
rich themselves. 1 Them that sold 
doves. ~The poor, who had not the 
ability to offer the sacrifices prescribed 
by the law, were permitted to substi- 
tute doves or pigeons. Lev. v. 7; xu. 
8. The sale of doves, for this purpose, 
is said to have been great; and these 
who sold often took most unrighteous 
advantage of the purchasers. So much 
is Plaiuly indicated concerning them, 
and the money-changers also, in ver. 
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written, My house shall be called 
the house of prayer, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves. 

14 And the blind and the lame 
came to him in the temple; and he 
healed them. 

15 And when the chief priests 
and scribes saw the wonderful 
things that he did, and the children 


13, where they are, by necessary im- 
plication, denounced as thieves and 
robbers. 

13. It is written, &c. See Isa. lvi. 7; 
Jer. vii. 11. It was the usual practice 
of our Lord, when rebuking the Jewish 
rulers and people for their ungodliness, 
to appeal to their prophets, whose au- 
thority they at least prurens to re- 
spect. He thus gave them no opportu- 
nity to cavil at his reproofs. So, in this 
case, he quotes from Isaiah, to remind 
them that the temple, with all its 
courts, was-designed as a place of reli- 
gious panehipe Bn spp ice a passage 
from Jeremiah, in proof that they had 
desecrated this holy place, and made it 
a den of thieves» by aliowing in it a 
species of traffic which was abused for 
the purpose of gain and extortion. In 
the phrase den of thieves, allusion is 
made to the practice of ie Sy on 
the property of others to shelter them- 
selves in dens and caves of the earth, 
It has been supposed, by some, that 
our Lord could not have driven these 
men from the temple, without the exer- 
cise of miraculous power. But perhaps 
no miracle was necessary. The guilty 
were awed by his dignity and solem- 
nity: they were also unmanned by 
shame, for they knew themselves to be 
guilty: they knew that prophets had 
always been considered authorized to 
use authority, and that the people, just 
at that time, believed Jesus to be a 
prophet. ‘The last named reason prob- 
ably had as much effect on their minds 
as any other; and they departed, from 
the temple, because they dared not 
longer remain there. 

14. The blind and the lame, &c. 
Here, as in all other places, he relieved 
the suffering. Wherever he was, and 
however engaged, he never turned a 
deaf ear to the supplications of the 
miserable. Even while he hung on the 
cross, in that hour of agony, his atten- 


tion was turned to his tender and help- | from Luke’s account it would seem 
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erying in the temple, and saying, 
jet to the Son of David; they 
were sore displeased, 

16 And said unto him, Hearest 
thou what these say? And Jesus 
saith unto them, Yea: have ye 
never read, Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise? 


less mother, and he made provision to 
secure her against future distress. 
John xix. 26, 27. : - 

15. Wonderful things. His exercise 
of authority which belonged to a 
ep and his miraculous cures. 

he children. Some commentators 
understand this of children literally, 
who were present, and, after their usual 
manner, united their shouts with the 
acclamations of their elders. Others 
understand it of the disciples, who are: 
elsewhere often called children. 
language of Matthew seems clearly to 
justify the former interpretation ; while 
the latter is favored by the parallel 
place, Luke xix. 37—39. 1 They were 
sore displeased. Very much displeased. 
The reason is given, John xii. 19. 
They perceived that their own influ- 
ence among the people would probably 
be injured by the words and deeds of 
Jesus. They were not willing that he 
should receive honor at their expense. 
They were jealous of him from the be- 
ginning, and displeased at any man- 
eelanan of popular favor towards 

im. 

16. Hearest thou what these say? 
That is, what these children say. me 
as Luke records it, ‘“ Master, rebuke 
thy disciples.” Luke xix. 39. They 
desired him to check immediately this 
offensive expression of joy.and thankful- 
ness. ‘IT Have ye never read, &c. See 
Ps. vili. 2; quoted according to the 
Septuagint, but somewhat differing 
from the Hebrew. Babes and suck- 
lings are here to be understood as chil- 
dren in ver. 15. Luke records the an- 
swer thus; “T tell you, if these should 
hold their peace, the stones would im- 
mediately ery out.” Luke xix. 40. 
These vie are generally regarded 
as parallel. But perhaps the two evan- 
gelists may not refer to the same con- 
versation ; for not only is there a con- 
siderahle variety in the expressions, but 
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17 & And he left them, and 
went out of the city into Bethany, 
and he lodged there. 

18 Now, in the morning, as he 
returned into the city, he hungered. 

19 And when he saw a fig-tree 
in the way, he came to it, and 
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found nothing thereon, but leaves 
only, and said unto it, Let no fruit ° 
grow on thee henceforward for 
ever. And presently the fig-tree 
withered away. 

20 And when the disciples-saw 
wt, they marvelled, saying, How 


, that he described a conversation which 
occurred before Jesus entered Jerusa- 
lem, while Matthew speaks of one 
which occurred in the temple. 

17—19. Parallel with Mark xi, 11— 
i4, 

17. Into Bethany. See note on ver. 

1. in this village “Lazarus was, 

which had been dead, whom he raised 

from the dead.” John xii. 1. It has 
been supposed, not without reason, that 
our Lord made his home, for the few 
remaining days of his earthly life, with 

Lazarus and his sisters Mary and Mar- 

tha. A very affecting circumstance 

which occurred there is recorded, John 

-xiiI—8. 

18,19. Returning from Bethany to the 
city, in the morning, our Lord was hun- 
gry ; and seeing a fig-tree which ap- 
peared to have fruit, though it was not 
yet the usual time of harvest, he ap- 
proached it, but found nothing thereon 
except leaves. To confirm the confi- 
dence of his disciples in the power of 
faith, he devoted the tree to perpetual 
barrenness, which presently thereupon 
withered away. his is one of the 
very few cases, in which the miracles 
of our Lord were destructive in their 
character. But here it should be ob- 
served, that, as the tree stood in the 
public highway, it was not private 
property; as it bore no fruit, it was 
comparatively valueless, except for 
fuel ; and it was as serviceable for this 
use after it withered as before. To 
some it has been matter of surprise, 
that our Lord sought figs on this tree, 
while “the time of figs was not yet.” 
Mark xi: 13. “ It has been questioned, 
whether any ripe figs could be expected 
to be found on fig-trees at this time of 
the year: and that there were then ripe 
figs will appear from the following con- 
siderations. Jesus went up to this fig- 
tree on the eleyenth day of the month 
Nisan, that is, three days before the 

assover, which was always on the 

ourteenth day of it. On the morrow 

after the Sabbath which followed the 
21 


passover, the first fruits were to be 
offered to God in the temple. Lev. 
xxiii. 11. That the time of figs, that 
is, of ripe figs, was then present, has 
been showed to have been very proha- 
ble.—What is now intended here is, to 
show that, by the word kairos,(zaigc¢,)” 
may be meant the time of gathering 
them. And for proof of this, let the 
following places be considered. (LXX.) 
Ps. i. 4, (3) Mark xii. 2, and Matt. 
xxi. 34, in all which places, the word 
kairos (za:g0¢) seems to require this 
| sense, especially in the last, where the 
lord of the vineyard is said to have 
sent his servants, ay might re- 
ceive the fruits of it. And when was it 
that he sent them? We are told, that 
it was when the timeofthe fruits drew 
near, that is, the time of gathering 
them. To this may be added, what we 
read in LXX. Job v. 26, where the 
time of corn is the time of reaping it.” 
—FPearce. 

20—22. Parallel with Mark xi. 20— 
26. 

20. When the disciples saw it, &c. 
That is, on the morrow after the tree 
was devoted. Mark xi. 20. 9 They 
marvelled. They were amazed at this 
display of power. They had seen 
many miracles pee by their Mas- 
ter, but none like this: they seem not 
to have been aware that the same 
power, which could quiet the raging 
waves of the sea, could also affect the 
vegetable world. 1 How soon is the 
jig-tree withered away. “ Behold, the 
fig-tree which thou cursedst is with- 
ered away.” Mark xi. 21. All the curse, 
however, which Jesus pronounced, was 
that itshould thenceforth be barren. It 
should be observed, that, to curse, and 
devote to death or destruction, were of- 
ten expressed, in the Hebrew language 
hy the same ‘word. “It has been com- 
monly thought that he did this to de- 
note the sudden withering away, or 
destruction, of the Jewish people. They, 
like the fig-tree, promised fair. That 
was full of leaves, and they full cf pro- 
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soon is the fig-tree withered away ! 

21 Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Verily, I say unto you, If ye 
have faith, and doubt not, ye shall 
not only dothis whichis done to the 
fig-tree, but also, if ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Be thou re- 
moved, and be thou cast into the 
sea; it shall be done. 

22 And all things whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, ye 
shall receive. 

23 Y And when he was come 


fessions. Yet both were equally bar- 
ren. And as that was destroyed, so 
were they soon to be. It is certain this 
would be a good illustration of the de- 
struction of the Jewish people; but 
there is not the least evidence that our 
Saviour intended it as such; and with- 
out such evidence, we have no right 
to say that that was its meaning.”— 
Barnes. The same may be said of 
another opinion, entertained by many, 
that this event was emblematical of 
the rejection and utter destruction of 
unfruitful professors. We have no evi- 
dence that such was the design of our 

’ Lord, nor any right to say that this was 
his meaning. 

21. This mountain. The mount of 
Olives. See note on Matt. xvii. 20. 
The idea is, that any and all difficulties 
may be surmounted by faith. “ Have 
faith in God.” Mark xi, 22. The time 
was approaching, when they must en- 
counter difficulties which might seem 
insuperable. And our Lord graciously 
pointed out the only effectual method 
of overcoming them. Moreover, he en- 
couraged them to have faith in miracu- 
lous power, with which they them- 
selves were soon to be clothed more 
abundantly, 

22. Believing, ye shall receive. See 
note on Matt. xvili, 19, Whatever 

ower or aid in the prosecution of their 
abor they might desire, if they would 
ask, exercising a spirit of faith that it 
was consistent with the will of God to 
grant it, they should receive it. This 
promise was made to the apostles, 
for their special encouragement. And 
however true the same fact may be, in 
regard to others, yet I conceive the 
promise, as such, does not extend be- 
yond the apostles. 
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into the temple, the chief priests 
and the elders of the people came 
unto him as he was teaching, and 
said, By what authority doest thou 
these things? and who gave thee 
this authority ? 

24 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, I also will ask you one 
thing, which if ye tell me, I in like 
wise will tell you by what author- 
ity I do these things. 

25 The baptism of John, whence 
was it? from heaven, or of men? 


23—27. Parallel with Mark xi. 27— 
33, and Luke xx. 1—8. 

23. By what authority, &e. There 
was at least a seeming propriety in this 
question. On the preceding day, Jesus 
had assumed authority to purge the 
temple of much which defiled it. On 
the day preceding that, he had entered 
the city with kingly pomp,as if he 
were about to claim dominion. In 
short, he had appeared to exercise the 
various offices of priest, prophet and 
king, which pertained to the Messiah. 
The chief priests and elders, as the re- 
ligious teachers of the people, might 
have honestly desired an explanation 
of the matter, that they might know 
whether or not to announce him to the 
people, as the long-expected prince and 
deliverer. But they had no such de- 
sign. Their purpose in this, as in 
many other questions, which they pro- 
posed, was to entrap him if possible, 
and to draw from his reply somewhat 
of which they might accuse him. He 
perceived their craft, and answered 
them accordingly. 

24. I also will ask you, &c. This 
was not done with a design to shrink 
from a direct answer. He had already, 
both by word and deed, exhibited evi- 
dence’ by what authority he acted. He 
had performed miracles in their sight ; 
if they would not acknowledge the tes- 
timony afforded by these, would they 
have been more satisfied by a direct 
assertion that he had authority from 
God? According to a rule admitted by 
the Jewish doctors, he proposed a ques- 
tion, in his turn; by answering which, 
as they perceived on reflection, they 
must not only render any further reply 
from him unnecessary, but effectually 
condemn themselves. , 
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And they reasoned with them-/not; but afterward he repented 


selves, saying, If we shall say, 
From heaven ; he will say unto us, 
Why did ye not then believe him ? 

26 But if we shall say, Of men; 
we fear the people: for all hold 
John as a prophet. 

27 And they answered Jesus, 
and said, We cannot tell. Andhe 
said unto them, Neither tell I you 
by what authority I do these things. 

28 9] But what think ye? A 
certain man had two sons ; and he 
came to the first, and said, Son, go 
work to-day in my vineyard. 

29 He answered and said, I will 


and went. 

30 And he came to the second, 
and said likewise. And he an- 
swered and said, I go, sir: and 
went not. 

31 Whether of them twain did 
the will of /Azs father? They say 
unto him, The first. Jesus saith 
unto them, Verily 1 say unto you, 
That the publicans and the harlots 
go into the kingdom of God before 
you. 

32 For John came unto you in 
the way of righteousness, and ye 
believed him not: but the publi- 


25,26. The baptism of John. By 
baptism is here probably meant his 
ministry. A part is put for the whole, 
as in his name, John the Baptist ; and 
for the same reason, namely, because 
baptism was the most prominent and 
striking feature in his ministry. | Fvom 
heaven. That is, of divine authority. 
{1 Orofmen? That is, of human au- 
thority. The Pharisees felt the diffi- 
culty of their position; and they rea- 
soned with themselves, how they might 
escape the dilemma. ‘They rightly 
judged, that, if they should say from 
heaven, he would inquire why they did 
not believe him, for they professed to 
believe all the prophets of God; and if 
they believed him and his testiinony, 
they could give no reason for rejecting 
Jesus, for John testified of him :—but 
if they should say, of men, they feared 
the people; the people all regarded 
John as a prophet; and if they denied 
his prove character, openly, the 
people would despise them. Which- 
ever way, then, they might answer the 
question, they would be involved in 
difficulty. On the one hand, they must 
confess their insincerity and be dis- 
graced in the sight of Jesus and those 
who stood around; on the other, they 
mus’ hazard the loss of reputation 
an.oug the people. Luke says, they 
eee they should be stoned. 

27. We cannot tell. An absolute 
falsehood, in effect, if not in terms. 
For in reasoning what answer to give, 
they left out of the question all the evi- 
dence in the case, and considered only 
what effects might result from their 
reply. Had they said, we dare not tell, 


or, we will not tell, they would have 
drag the plain and exact truth. 
‘I Neither tell I you, &c. According 
to their own rules, as they had failed to 
answer his question, he was under no 
obligation to answer theirs. And they 
had too much shrewdness to insist on a 
reply, or to ask him why he withheld 
it. Such an inquiry would have led to 
a more openand direct exposure of their 
hypocrisy and iniquity. But though 
Jesus gave them no direct answer, in 
the following parables he sufficiently 
indicated the authority by which he 
acted. 

28—30. But what think ye? By this 
introduction, our Lord called their at- 
tention particularly to what he was 
about to say, as it intimated that he 
would expect a reply. 1 Vineyard. 
See note on Matt. xx.1. 4 Repented. 
His mind was changed; and he re- 
solved to do what he had at first de- 
clined. 

31, 32. Tioain. Two. They say 
unto him, the first. This answer was 
correct. But it is singular, that, under 
all the existing circumstances, they did 
not perceive that they were pronouncing 
their own condemnation. Our Lord 
ee, explained the design of the 
parable, and made a direct application 
of it to them. By the son, who refused 
obedience, he intended the publicans 
and harlots, those whom the Pharisees 
regarded as profane, be aut and un- 
worthy of salvation. They had never 
professed a willingness to obey God, 
but had openly violated hislaws. Yet 
when John came in the way of right- 
eousness, they believed him. They for- 
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cans and the harlots believed him : 
and ye, when ye had seen if, 
repented not afterward, that ye 
might believe him. 

33 § Hear another parable ; 
There was a certain householder, 
which planted a vineyard, and 
hedged it round about, and digged 


sook their sins; and when Jesus ap- 
peared, whose approach John had pre- 
dicted, and whom John had baptized, 
announcing him as the Son of God, they 
helieved him also; they gave heed to 
his instructions, obeyed his precepts, 
cherished faith in his doctrine, and en- 
tered into his kingdom. By the son, 
who was so ready to promise, but who 
utterly failed to perform, he intended 
the Pharisees and their associates, who 
professed the utmost reverence for God, 
and willingness to obey him; yet in 
their hearts were opposed to his gov- 
ernment, and even now plotting the 
death of his son. When John preached 
righteousness to them, they did not re- 
gard it. They neither received him as 
a prophet, nor believed on Jesus as the 

esslah, according to his testimony. 
Thus, by their wilfulness and stuhborn- 
ness, had they excluded themselves 
from the kingdom. And even after the 
blessed fruit of repentance had appeared 
in the publicans and harlots, and the 
Pharisees had seen it, they yet remained 
stubborn, and would not, even then, 
repent, nor believe in Jesus, nor enter 
his kingdom. They promised obedi- 
ence to God, but did not obey. The 
others made no promises, but actually 
obeyed God. And rightly, though un- 
wittingly, did the Pharisees acknowl- 
edge, that these despised publicans and 
harlots were more abediens than them- 
selves, 

33—46. Parallel with Mark xii. 1— 
12, and Luke xx. 9—19. 

33. Hear another parable. This, like 
the foregoing, was addressed to the 
Pharisees, while standing in the temple. 
Ver. 23. As they perceived their con- 
demnation in the former, they might 
well expect that this also had reference 
to them and their conduct; and, when 
thus called upon to hear or attend to it, 
they would listen intently. Vineyard. 
See note on Matt. xx. 1. For the moral 
truth designed to he conveyed, under 
the imagery of this parable, see notes 
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a wine-press in it, and built a tower, 
and let it out to husbandmen, and 
went into a far country : 

34 And when the time of the 
fruit drew near, he sent his ser- 
yants to the husbandmen, that they 
might receive the fruits of it. 

35 And the husbandmen took 


on ver. 42—46. 1 Hedged it round 
about. Vineyards were generally en- 
closed hy hedges, chiefly of thoms. Ps. 
Ixxx. 12. % Digged awine-press in tt. 
“Dieged a place for the wine-fat.” 
Mark xii. 1. The apparent discrepancy 
is removed by the fact that, in the con- 
struction of wine-presses in the East, it 
was customary to make an excavation 
in the ground, in which was placed a 
vat directly under the press, to receive 
the juice of the grapes, as it was pressed 
out. “The presses consisted of two 
receptacles, which were either built of 
stones and covered with 
hewn out of a large rock. The upper 
receptacle, as it is constructed at the 
present time in Persia, is nearly eight 
feet square and four feet high. Into 
this the grapes are thrown and _ trodden 
out by five men. The juice flows out 
into the lower receptacle, through a 
grated aperture, which is made in the 
side near the hottom of the upper one.” 
—Jahn. % Built a tower. “Tn the 
vineyards were erected towers, Isa. v. 2; 
Matt. xxi. 33; which, at the present 
time in eastern countries, are thirty feet 
square, and eighty feet high. These 
towers were for keepers, who defended 
the vineyards from thieves, and from 
animals, especially dogs and foxes. 
Cant. i. 6; 11.15."—Jahn. WLet it out 
to husbandmen. It was not unusual 
thus to plant vineyards, and let them 
out for hire. The rent paid, it would 
seem, was sometimes as high as five 
sixths of the whole harvest. Cant. 
Wii. 12. Sf Went into a far country. 
Some crities insist, that the word here 
used denotes simply that he departed, 
without reference to the distance he 
went. Campbell says it denotes a, for- 
eign country, without describing it as 
far or near. It is not material, howev- 
* which gpinien eperess as SFE is 
only a portion of the drapery, addin 
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ing no particular moral significance. __ 


34. Time of fruit drew near. That 


laster, or , 
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his servants, and beat one, and 
killed another, and stoned another. 

36 Again he sent other servants 
more than the first: and they did 
unto them likewise. 

~ 37 But last of all, he sent unto 
them. his son, saying, They will 
reverence my son. 

38 But when the husbandmen 
saw the son, they said among them- 
selves, This is the heir; come, 
let us kill him, and let us seize on 
his inheritance. 


is, the time of harvest. See note on 
ver. 18,19. ‘I Receive the fruits of it. 
The rent; the portion of the fruit be- 
longing to the owner. 

35. Beat—killed—sloned. The other 
evangelists differ somewhat, though not 
materially, in their account of this af- 
fair. The general fact, that the ser- 
vants were abused and even killed, is 
- plainly declared by all. 

36. Olher servants, more than the 
Jirst. This is generally understood to 
mean, not more in number, but of high- 
er rank,—more honorable, more to be 
regarded, than the first. 

37. Last of all, he sent unto them his 
son. ‘‘ Having yet therefore one son, 
his well-beloved, he sent him also last 
unto them.” Mark xii.6. This cir- 
cumstance adds interest to the parable, 
and makes it more strikingly ilustra- 
tive of the fact to which it is applied. 
I They will reverence my son. The 
son, being the representative of his 
father, the same respect should be ren- 
dered to himas to his father. “ Though 
he says“ they will reverence my son, he 
says it, not being ignorant that they 
would kill him, but to signify what they 
ought to do.”—Vheophylact. ‘This re- 
mark is serviceable, in the application 
of the parable. 

38. Let us kill him, &c. As he was 
the only son and heir, they supposed by 
killing him they might he able to keep 
the property. This, however, like some 
other portions of the imagery, has no 
special application to the main point to 
be illustrated, though it gives the para- 
ble an appearance of life. 

39. Siew him. Our Lord here pre- 
dicts his. own death; and, by some, he 
has been supposed to allude to the man- 
ner of it; for he was carried out of Jeru- 
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39 And they caught him, and 
; cast hum out of the vineyard, and 
slew Aim. 

40 When the Lord therefore of 
the vineyard cometh, what will he 
do unto those husbandmen? 

41 They say unto him, He will 
miserably destroy those wicked 
men, and will let out Azs vineyard 
unto other husbandmen, which 
shall render him the fruits in their 
seasons. 

42 Jesus saith unto them, Did 


salem to be crucified, as the other was 
cast out of the vineyard before being 
killed. 

40. The Lord. The owner of the 
vineyard. What will he do? Here 
the Pharisees are again called upon to 
pronounce sentence upon themselves. 

41. This passage, according to Mat- 
thew, purports to be the language of the 
Pharisees, in reply to the question pro- 

osed in the previous verse. Mark and 

uke, however, agree that Jesus an- 
swered his own question; and Luke 
adds that “when they heard it, they 
said, God forbid.” Mark xii. 9; Luke 
xx. 16. Kenrick conjectures that the 
words, they say unto him, in this verse, 
are not genuine; and that, as Matthew 
originally wrote, his account exactly 
agreed with the others. Grotius is of 
opinion that both accounts are correct, 
as they now read; that the language 
was first used by the Pharisees or ru- 
lers; and when Jesus repeated it in 
such a manner as to make them feel 
that they were involved, they then ex- 
claimed, God forbid; or, may the omen 
be averted from us. Rosenmiiller 
quotes the note of Grotius, adopting it 
as hisown. This seems the better so- 
lution of the two; especially as Ken- 
rick’s conjecture is supported by the 
authority of only “one manuscript copy 
of the original.” ‘I Miserably destroy 
those wicked men. In the original, is a 
similarity of sound, sometimes called a 
play upon words, and technically de- 
nominated paranomasia, which Camp- 
bell preserves in his translation; “ he 
will put those wretches to a wretched 
death.” 

42. In the scriptures. See Ps. 
exvii. ; 22,23. 1 Zhe stone which the 
| builders rejected. He applies this lan- 
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e never read in the scriptures, 
he stone which the builders re- 
jected, the same is become the 
head of the corner: this is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes? 
43 Therefore say I unto you, 
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The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof. ~ 

44 And whosoever shall fall on 


this stone, shall be broken: but on 


whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder. 


guage to himself. He had represented 
the conduct of the Pharisees in the par- 
able. They had neglected and despised 
all former means used to hring them to 
repentance, and were now about to put 
to death the last messenger of God, his 
beloved Son. But this stone, that is, 
himself, though thus rejected by them, 
should become the strength and orna- 
ment of the whole edifice. 1 The head 
of the corner. Some understand this 
as the corner-stone in the foundation ; 
but others judge it rather to be the 
crowning stone of the corner, which 
hinds together and strengthens the edi- 
fice. The Lord’s doing, &c. Truly, 
the ministry of Jesus and its results 
display the divine power and wisdom. 
Human skill could never have con- 
ceived such a plan, nor human power 
executed it. In regard to the violent 
opposition of the Jews to the establish- 
ment of that kingdom which is destined 
to subdue all hearts to cheerful obedi- 
ence to its laws, we may well adopt the 
language of the Psalmist; “Surely the 
wrath of man shall praise thee; the 
remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.” 
Ps. Ixxvi. 10. In the madness of their 
wrath, they fulfilled the prophecies, 
afforded testimony to future generations 
that the establishment of Christianity 
was not a human device, a political 
trick, and furnished the most undeniable 
proof that the whole scheme of grace 
was devised and executed by the Most 
High. 

43. Therefore, &c. We have here 
the direct application of the parable. 
The Jewish nation, of whom the Phari- 
sees and chief rulers were the represen- 
tatives, had conducted in a manner sim- 
ilar to the laborers described in the 
parable. They had long enjoyed high 
aon Se Krom time to time God 


iad sent messengers to them, requiring | 


them to render those acts of homage 
and obedience which they owed to him. 
These messengers they had abused, and 
some of them they had slain. God had 
now sent his Son; and him they were 
desirous to slay. The cup of their ini- 


quity was nearly full, and judgment at 
hand. The kingdom of god was to be 
taken from them, and given to others 
who should produce fruit. Such was the 
application of this parable, and such the 
great truth which it was designed to 
illustrate. “In this parable, or simili- 
tude, God the Father is compared to 
the father of a family, the church of the 
Jews to a vineyard, the priests and 
scribes to husbandmen, the prophets 
and faithful teachers to servants, Christ 
to the Son of the Father of the family, 
and faith and obedience to fruits; 
which: seeing they did not bring forth, 
therefore their ruin by the Romans is 
threatened, and the calling of the Gen- 
tiles in their room foretold. See the 
like similitude, Psalm Ixxx. 9; Isa. v. 
1; Jer. xii. 10.°—Dutch Annotations. 
This general exposition is correct, 
though I do not choose to enter quite 
so minutely into particulars. 

44. Whosoever shall fall, &e. Jesus 
again alludes to himself as the head 
stone of the corner. Whosoever should 
take offence at the henorable station 
assigned to him, and thus stumble or 
fall upon that stone, Rom. ix. 32, would 
suffer harm. He would exclude him- 
self from the joys of faith, and from the 
peculiar blessings of the kingdom. 
And, in their case, an additional evil 
was to be dreaded; for the stone would 
fall on them, grinding them to dust. 
The judgment of God was to be exe- 
cuted upon them for their ungodliness ; 
not merely for their neglect of duty, but 
for their actual and high-handed wick- 
edness. The shettia not only be 
deprived of their privileges, but be 
miserably destroyed. See ver. 41, 
“ This alludes to the judicial manner of 
stoning among the Jews, which was not 
(as was. sometimes done in a tumultu- 
ary way) oy pelting with stones, but 
performed thus: The witnesses stood 
on a place about twelve or fourteen feet 
high; the criminal was laid in a proper 
situation below. The first witness 
endeavored to crush him with a large 
stone; but if that had not its effect, 
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CHAPTER XXIl. 


- 45 And when the chief priests 
and Pharisees had heard his para- 
bles, they perceived that he spake 
of them. 

46 But when they sought to lay 
hands on him, they feared the mul- 
titude, because they took him for a 
prophet. 


CHAPTER XXT. 


us Jesus answered and spake 
unto them again by parables, 
and said, 


they threw upon his heart a stone as 
much as two men could lift.”—Gilpin. 
“The Jews had already fallen on that 
stone, (Christ,) and it was afterwards 
to fall on them. Paul says, ‘ They 
stumbled at that stumbling-stone.’ 
Rom. ix. 32. A person may be injured 
by falling on a stone; but if that stone 
_ fall on him, the injury must be much 
greater. The tremendous judgments, 
mm which Jesus descended upon the 
Jews, are represented by the stone fall- 
ing on them, which was to grind them 
to powder. The nation was destroyed ; 
and the different individuals, of which 
it was composed, were driven, as it 
were, by the winds of heaven, into every 
corner of the earth. The punishment 
was great, but it was just. It was 
commensurate to their great wicked- 
ness.”— Whiitemore’s Notes on the Par- 
ables, pp. 284,285. See his whole note. 
See also Selections, sect. xxxiul. 

45,46. When they perceived that he 
spake of them, their wrath burned with 
redoubled fury; and they would even 
then have consummated their iniquity, 
had they not been restrained by fear of 
the multitude. Soon afterwards, they 
artfully turned the mind of the multi- 
tude in another direction, crucified the 
Son of God, filled the measure of their 
iniquity, and became ripe for destruc- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XXTI. 


1. Spake unto them again by para- 
bles. They were still in the temple; 
and the following parable was uttered 
during the same interview which is 
partly recorded in the preceding chapter. 
A similar parable is related, Luke xiv. 
4o—24. 

2. Thekingdom of heaven. See note 
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2 The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a certain king, which made a 
marriage for his son, 

3 And sent forth his servants to 

call them that were bidden to the 
wedding: and they would not 
come. ; 
4 Again, he sent forth other ser- 
vants, saying, Tell them which are 
bidden, Behold, I have prepared 
my dinner: my oxen and my fat- 
lings are killed, and all things are 
ready ; come unto the marriage. 


on Matt. iii. 2. The phrase here-indi- 
cates the administrationof God under the 
gospel ; God will deal with men, in this 
new dispensation, as the king did, &c. 
“This parable refers undoudtedly to the 
rejection of the Jews, and to the calling 
of the Gentiles. The gospel, with all 
its privileges, was offered to the Jewish 
people; but through their wickedness 
and pride they rejected it, and all its 
blessings were offered to the Gentiles, 
and accepted. This is the general 
truth. Many circumstances are thrown 
in to fill out the narrative, which cannot 
be particularly explained.”—Barnes. 
{A marriage for his son. Rather, a 
marriage-feast. Such feasts were usual, 
and generally very splendid in the East. 
Among the Jews, if the bridegroom 
were a person of wealth, the feast gene- 
rally continued fora week. Judg. xiv. 
12,17. By the feast here is indicated 
the rich fruits of the gospel. See Isa. 
xxv. 6—8; lv. 1—13. 

3. To call them that were bidden. It 
is said to have been customary to invite 
the guests a considerable time previous 
to the wedding ; and then to give them 
a second invitation, when the day was 
fixed andathand. Here seems an allu- 
sion to that custom; for those who had 
been bidden were to be called. {1 The 
wedding. The marriage-feast. The 
same word is used here as in ver. 2. 
I They would not come. They slighted 
his invitation, and declined to accept 
it. 

4. He sent forth other servants. He 
was willing to overlook the indignity 
which they had offered, and to renew 
the invitation, with assurances that the 
feast was even now ready. % Prepared 
my dinner. “ Luke, in xiv. 16, calls it 
a supper; and that marriage-feasts 
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5 But they made light of i, and 
went their ways, one to his farm, 
another to his merchandise. 

6 And the remnant took his ser- 
vants, and entreated them spite- 
fully, and slew them. 

7 But when the king heard 
thereof, he was wroth : and he sent 
forth his armies, and destroyed 
those murderers, and burned -up 
their city. 

8 Then saith he to his servants, 
The wedding is ready, but they 
which were bidden were not wor; 
thy. 


were usually suppers, appears from 
Matt. xxv. 1, 5,10. The meaning of 
these words is, that the-kingdom of 
God in the gospel was already begun.” 
—Pearce. % Fatlings. Literally, any 
fat beasts; but usually applied to calves 
and lambs. 1 All things are ready. 
The whole feast is prepared and ready 
for the guests. 

5. They made light of it. Disre- 
garded it; treated the renewed invita- 
tion as a matter of no consequence, and 
unworthy of their attention. ‘1 One to 
his farm, &c. They pursued their 
usual ayocations, without regard to the 
wishes of their king. See Luke xiv. 
18—20. 

6. And the remnant. Some, as in 
ver. 5, treated the invitation with utter 
neglect. But others, here styled the 
remnant, were guilty of gross abuse to 
the servants who invited them. ‘1 En- 
treated them spitefully, and slew them. 
Reviled and treated them scornfully ; 
manifested spite or malice towards 
them; and some were so lost to all 
sense of righteousness, that they killed 
these peaceful messengers who had 
ge blessings, in the name of their 
cing. 

7. He was roth. Angry; much dis- 
pleased; his wrath was excited. I De- 
stroyed those murderers, &c. That is, 
those who had murdered his servants. 
The application of this verse to the 
destruction of the Jews and their city, 
by the Roman armies, is so manifest, 
that I believe no commentator of any 
reputation disputes the fact. 

8. Were not worthy. They mani- 
fested their unworthiness by their con- 
duct. They proved themselves disloyal 
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9 Go ye therefore into the high- 
ways and as many as ye shall find, 
bid to the marriage. 

10 So those servants went out 
into the highways, and gathered 
together all as many as they found, 
both bad and good: and the wed- 
ding was furnished with guests. 

11 Y And when the king came 
in to see the guests, he saw there 
a man which had not on a wed- 
ding-garment : 

12 And he saith unto him, 
Friend, how camest thou in hither, 
not haying a wedding-garment? 


and undutiful subjects, unworthy to 
participate in his bounty until their 
rebellious hearts should be changed by 
repentance, 

9. Highways. Public places. The 
word indicates places where there is a 
meeting or crossing of streets. Public 
pt perhaps. As many as ye 
shall find. At first, a select company 
was invited. These proving unworthy, 
as such companies sometimes are, a 
general invitation was given to all, 
irrespective of station in life, or previous 
moral character. 

10. Both bad and good. The ser- 
vants invited all sorts, according to their 
direction. And so many accepted the 
invitation that the wedding was fur- 
nished with guests. 

11. Wedding-garment. “ The festi- 
val dress was very splendid; it was 
white, and, as often as the festival 
returned, was newly washed and per- 
fumed with myrrh, cassia, and aloes. 
Gen. xxvii. 27; Ps. xlv. 8; Cant. -iv. 
11. It was worn on the festivals of the 
family, of the state, and of religion; 
but when the festival was over, it was 
laid aside.”—Jahn. 

12. Friend. The word does not 
necessarily denote congeniality of feel- 
ing between the two parties. It was 
addressed by our Lord to the traitor 
Judas, when he came with a troop 
to apprehend him. Matt. xxvi. 50. 
Although it usually conveys the idea 
of intimacy and friendship, it was then 
as now frequently used as a term of 
courteous salutation; and such seems 
to be its import here. % And he was 
pp anne e could offer no excuse. 

e was invited, and had a right to be 
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And he was speechless. 

13 Then said the king to the 
servants, Bind him hand and foot, 
and take him away, and cast him 


bo Lae But he had neglected a duty. 
Macknight, in a very full note, offers 
proof that the fault of this guest con- 
sisted in not accepting the garment, 
when offered to him, and appearing at 
the feast in his ordinary dress, perhaps 
soiled and defiled. It was customary 
for one who gave such a feast, to fur- 
nish each of his guests with a garment 
for the occasion. Such a garment had 
been offered and rejected. Hence the 
guest was guilty; and hence the king 
Was angry, and punished him. This 
relieves the difficulty which some have 
experienced in accounting for the fact, 
that all the guests were expected to 
have the wedding-garment, though they 
were gathered, on a sudden, from the 
highways and hedges. To the same 
.effect is the following: “It was con- 
~. sidered an honor of the highest kind, if 
a king or any person in high authority 
thought it proper, as a manifestation of 


his favor, to give away to another the 


garment which he had previously worn 
himself. In the East, at the present 
day, it is expected that every one, who 
has received a garment from the king, 
will immediately clothe himself in it, 
and properly present himself and render 
his homage to the giver; otherwise he 
runs the hazard of exciting the king’s 
displeasure; compare Matt. xxii. 11, 
12. It was sometimes the case, that the 
king, when he made a feast, presented 
vestments to all the guests who were 
invited, with which they clothed them- 
selves before they sat down to it; 2 
Kings x. 22; Gen. xlv. 22; Rev. iii. 
5; Cyrop. viii. 3, 1; Iliad xxiv. 226, 
227."— Jahn. 

13. Cast him into outer darkness, &c. 
This phrase, or its equivalent, occurs in 
the following places: Matt. viii. 12; 
Xili. 42, 50; xxii. 13; xxiv. 51; xxv. 
30; Luke xiii. 28. “ Outer darkness,” 
however, is connected with the “ gnash- 
ing of teeth” only in Matt. viii. 12, and 
xxv. 30, besides the instance now under 
consideration. This phraseology seems 
derived from circumstances connected 
with Jewish weddings. The interior 
of the apartments, where the festival 
was observed, was splendidly illuminat- 
ed. To pass hence into the open air 
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into outer darkness: there shall be 


weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
14 For many are called, butfew 
are chosen. 


was to pass into comparatively utter 
darkness. And the gnashing or chat- 
tering of teeth may denote the rage or 
mortification of one who was thrust out 
with marks of indignity, or the natural 
effect of the chilly air of a night in Pal- 
estine. In this particular case, how- 
ever, the binding of the man, “ hand and 
foot,” has been supposed to indicate 
that he was cast into a dungeon; in 
which case, both the forementioned 
causes would operate the more forci- 
bly. “As the feasts were always held 
towards evening, the room or rooms, 
where they were held, were lighted up, 
and the fact that, in the climate of Pal- 
estine, the night, at least as it ap- 
proached towards the morning, was 
cold, will afford a clue to the explana- 
tion of Matt. viii. 12; xxii. 13; xxv. 
30; &c."—Jahn. The language has 
here a moral signification, and denotes 
thé disappointment and misery, felt by 
those who had considered themselves 
heirs of the gospel kingdom, but for 
their unbelief and ungodliness were 
thrust out, and their place i ie by 
others. It seems to convey the same 
idea here as in Matt. viii. 12, and Luke 
xiii. 28. If, as some suppose, our Lord 
referred to a state of endless misery, it 
is very surprising that Luke, in record- 
ing the similar parable, (xiv. 16—24,) 
which so closely corresponds with this 
in every other point, should be utterly 
silent about any punishment except 
simple exclusion from the feast. It is 
remarkable, too, on this theory, that a 
more severe punishment should be in- 
flicted on him whose only crime alleged 
was his being destitute of the wedding- 
garment, than on those who had actually 
murdered the servants of their, king. 
These were merely destroyed, and their 
city burned; while this man is thought 
to have been doomed to endless misery. 
This seems not like equal and even- 
handed justice. 

14. Many are called, but few cre 
chosen. This phrase, which seems to 
have been proverbial, is here used by 
our Lord to indicate, that many, whom 
he called, would not then enter into his 
kingdom. They would reject his invi- 
tation, and become subject to such pun- 
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15 § Then went the Pharisees, 
and took counsel how they might 
entangle him in Azs talk. 

16 And they sent out unto him 
their disciples, with the Herodians, 


oo as he had indicated in the par- 
able. 

The true intent and meaning of this 

arable is well expressed by Whitby, 
in his Paraphrase. The first seven 
verses he explains with reference to the 
Jews who rejected the offers of the gos- 
rel, and whose nation and .city were 

estroyed by the Roman armies. Thus 
far most commentatorsagree. He pro- 
ceeds: “ Then saith he to his servants, 
the wedding-feast is ready, but they 
who were bidden were not worthy, and 
therefore shall not taste of this feast. 
Go ye therefore into the highways; to 
the dispersion of the Jews, and to the 
Gentiles, and as many as ye shall find, 
bid to the marriage. So those servants 
went out into the highways, and gath- 
ered together all, as many as they 
found, both bad and good, and the wed- 
ding was furnished with guests; and 
when the king came in to see the guests, 
he saw there a man which had not ona 
wedding-garment, that is, a faith and 
conversation answerable to the design 
of the gospel. And he saith to him, 
friend, how camest thou in hither, not 
having a wedding-garment? And he 
was as one speechless. Then said the 
king to his servants, bind him hand and 
foot, and take him away, and cast him 
into utter darkness; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth; so 
shall it be with the Jews, the children 
of the kingdom. Matt. viii. 12; Luke 
xili. 28. For many of the Jews are 
called, but few of them are chosen, that 
is, believers in the gospel.” Ina note 
en ver. 11, the same author says, “ That 
this man must represent the Jews is 
evident, because —Christ had said in 
the former chapter, that the kingdom 
of God should be taken from them ; and 
here, proceeding to discourse of the 
same thing, as appears from the con- 
nective particle, ver. 1 of this chapter, 
he shows how worthy the Jews would 
he of this punishment, as being either 
wholly refractory to God, calling them 
by his Son to the participation of these 
blessings, or coming to them without 
due preparations, as the false apostles 
and deceitful workers did, or else by 
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saying, Master, we know that thou 
art true, and teachest the way of 
God in truth, neither carest thou 
for any man: for thou regardest 
not the person of men. 


casting off that wedding-garment they 
had once put on, as did those Jews 
whose charity waxed cold, Matt. xxiv. 
10—12, and who, being~ scandalized, 
fell off from the Christian faith. It 
remains, then, that these backsliders, 
or these false aposiles, must be the per- 
sons represented by the man not having 
on his wedding-garment.” See Whit- 
temore’s notes on Par., and Selections, 
sect, XXXIV. 

15—33. Parallel with Mark xii. 13— 
27, and Luke xx. 20—38. 

15. Then went the Pharisees and 
took counsel. They perceived that the 
parables of Jesus were directed against 
them, and could not deny the facts to 
which they referred. They had failed 
in their efforts to obtain any advantage 
over him; but the people listened to 
him rather than to them. Their feel- 
ings are manifest from what they said 
at about the same time. “The Phari- 
sees therefore said among themselves, 
a ye how ye prevail nothing? 

ehold, the world is gone after bim.” 
John xii. 19. They therefore consulted 
together, and endeavored to devise some 
new and more effectual method of attack 
upon him. The result appears in the 
succeeding verses. | Entangle him. 
Ensnare him; obtain an advantage over 
him. The original word has refetence 
to the capture of birds by means of a 
snare oranet. {I In his talk. Rather in 
talk; that is, in conversation. The 
word fis, inserted by the translators 
adds no force to the expression, an 
might better be omitted. 

16. Herodians. This term is found 
in only two other places in the Scri 
tures, one of which is parallel with this. 
Mark iii. 6; xii. 18. It is generally 
understood to denote a political rather 
than a religious sect among the Jews; 
though, indeed, their politics had such 
an intimate connexion with their re- 
ligion, that it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between them. Their promi- 
nent characteristics are said to have 
heen these: (1.) They considered it 
lawful to pay tribute to the Roman 
government; while the mass of the 
Jews, and especially the Pharisees, held 
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17 Tell us therefore, What 
thinkest thou! Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Cesar, or not! 

18 But. Jesus perceived their 
wickedness, and said, Why tempt 
ye me, ye hypocrites? 

19 Shew me the tribute-money. 
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And they brought unto him a 
penny. 

20 And he saith unto them, 
Whose is this image, and super- 
scription ? 

21 They say unto him, Cesar’s. 
Then saith he unto them, Render 


it unlawful, and forbidden by Moses, to 
do any act by which their subjection to 
any foreign power should be acknowl- 
edged. Deut. xvii. 15. (2.) They con- 
sidered it right to adopt the man- 
ners and customs of their temporal 
rulers; while others insisted that the 
law of Moses and that alone was to be 
their guide in such concerns. We have 
~little exact information, however, con- 
cerning this sect or party. From their 
name, we may safely judge they were 
zealous supporters of Herod’s govern- 
meut and his principal measures. 
“These were certain flatterers of the 
court, which ever maintained that re- 
.ligion which King Herod best approved ; 
and though they were enemies to the 
Pharisees, yet in this thing they con- 
sented, thioking to entangle Christ, and 
so either to accuse him of treason, or to 
bring him into the hatred of all his 
people.”—Geneva Bible. ‘I We know 
that thou art true, &c. This, though 
designed as a mere compliment, and 
intended to throw Jesus off his guard 
by making him believe them to be sin- 
cere inquirers and “just men,” Luke 
xXx, 20, expressed the exact truth in 
regard to his character. He was the 
very personification of truth, “neither 
was guile found in his mouth.” 1 
Pet. il. 22. He came into the world to 
“bear witness unto the truth,” John 
xviii. 37; and most faithfully did he 
fulfil his mission. He was neither 
seduced by flatteries, nor dismayed by 
frowns. But without partiality for the 
erson of any man, and disregarding 
een applause or censure, he pro- 
claimed the truth of God, and revealed 
his gracious purposes. 

17. Is it lawful to give tribute unto 
Cesar, or not? This was a question 
upon which the Pharisees and Hero- 
dians were themselves in dispute; yet 
they- united in the effort to ensnare 
Jesus by their question. They sup- 
posed he must bring himself under 
severe censure and reproach, in which- 
ever way he answered it. If he said, it 
was not lawful, the Herodians might 


denounce him as an enemy to the gov- 
ernment, and a ‘mover of sedition.” 
If he said it was lawful, the Pharisees 
might denounce him as a despiser of 
the law, and an enemy to the rights of 
his country. And, in either case, he was 
so cordially hated by both parties, that, 


if denounced by the one, he could expect 
no assistance ae the other. 

18. Jesus perceived their wickedness. 
“Their hypocrisy.” Mark xii. 15. 
“Their craftiness.” Luke xx. 23. 
The particular kind of wickedness, here 
intended, is manifest. ‘f Hypocrites. 
Pretenders; dissemblers. Their pro- 
essed object was to learn the truth, 
and they pretended the utmost confi- 
dence in his wisdom and deference to 
his authority. Their real object was to 
make his answer a subject of accusation 
against him. They pretended a desire 
that he should enlighten and benefit 
them. They cherished a desire to en- 
snare and injure him. Well then did 
he call them hypocrites. 

19. Tribute-money. By the Roman 
law, the tribute to that government was 

ayable in Roman coin. By the Mosaic 
aw, the tribute, or yearly offerings for 
the service of the temple, was payable 
in Jewish coin. When Jesus, there- 
fore, demanded a specimen of the trib- 
ute-money, he was understood to mean 
the Roman coin. % And they brought 
him a penny. The Roman denarius, or 
penny, was equal in value to about four- 
teen cents. 

20. Image. The impression ofa head 
on one side of the coin. The head or 
likeness of the reigning prince would 
seem to have been exhibited on the 
coin; as is now the fact in regard to 
English and other European coins. Su- 
perscription. The names and titles of 
the Emperor. The practice of stamp- 
ing these on coins continues in the 
present day. 

21. Casar’s. From the time of Ju- 
lius Cesar, the Roman Emperors 
assumed the title of Caesar, as the 
Egyptian kings did that of Ptolemy. 
‘WT Render therefore unto Cesar. 
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therefore unto Cesar, the things 
which are Cesar’s; and unto God, 
the things that are God’s. 

22 When they had heard these 
words, they marvelled, and left 
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him, and went their way. 

23 “| The same day came to him 
the Sadducees, which say that 
there is no resurrection, and asked 
him, 


“Christ answers the treachery of the 

uestion propounded, out of the very 

eterminations of the schools, where 
this was tausht; ‘Wheresoever the 
money of any king is current, there the 
inhabitants acknowledge that king for 
their lord.’ —Light ‘foot. “It is cer- 
tain, their not daring to refuse this coin, 
when offered then in payment, was in 
effect a confession that they were con- 
quered by the Romans, and conse- 
quently that the Emperor had a right 
to their tribute.’—Doddridge. His 
answer, then, may he understood thus: 
You say this com is Caesar's; by using 
it, for currency, yor acknowledge your 
subjection to him ; and hence it follows 
that you should render to him his 
own, or the tribute he demands. 1 And 
unto God, the things that are God's. 
While he taught them to perform their 
duty as° citizens, he instructed them 
that they owed also a duty to God, 
which should not be neglected. He 
may have referred to the annual pay- 
ment of the half shekel; meaning that 
the payment of tribute to Cesar did 
not exonerate them from the other duty 
imposed by their own law. Or he 
may have referred to their religious 
duties generally, of which, indeed, the 
payment of the half shekel was oue; 
meaning that re | should be no less 
careful in the performance of their re- 
ligious duties, as children of God, than 
in the performance of their political 
duties, as the subjects of Cesar. The 
conjecture in the following passage is 
ingenious, and worthy of consideration. 
“J apprehend our Lord had a more ex- 
tensive view; and that as he cautions 
the Pharisees against using religion as 
a pretence to justify sedition, so he also 
warns the Herodians that they should 
not, as they were too faltaghle to do, 
make a compliment of their religion to 
the Romans, by complying with those 
things which were forbidden by the 
divine law, that they might ingratiate 
themselves with Cwsar’s party. See 
Prideaux’ Connexion, ii., 366—368.2— 
Doddridge. _But whatever particular 
eer ace Jesus might design it 
should have, the general import of his 


language is sufficiently obvious; and it 
conveys an admonition, which all men 
should carefully observe and obey. 

22. They marvelled. They were 
astonished at his easy and skilful es- 
cape from the snare. He had answered 
the question directly. Yet he had 
founded his answer on principles which 
they could not dispute. They had not 
obtained the slightest advantage. They 
had failed to find ought whereof to 
accuse him. Disappointed and morti- 
fied, they left him, and went their way, 
having no disposition to enter upon 
another trial of skill. 

23. The same, day came to him the 
Sadducees. See note on Matt. iii. 7. 
There seems to have been a concert of 
action, on this day, between the oppo- 
sers of our Lord, and a combined at- 
tempt to entangle him in conversation. 
Ver. 15. First, the Herodians com- 
menced the assault, ver. 16. When 
they were foiled, the Sadducees made 
an onset, ver. 23. They being equally 
unsuccessful, the proud and haughty 
Pharisees made trial of their strength, 
ver. 34. They also were utterly dis- 
comfited, insomuch that no man dared, 
“from that day forth, ask him any 
more questions.” Ver. 46. 9 Say that 
there is no resurrection. This was one 
of the main characteristics of their re- 
ligious faith. See Acts xxiii. 8. The 
ideas which the Pharisees entertained 
on the subject of the resurrection were 
very vague and crude. Yet, in some 
form, they believed in it, and in a Yu- 
ture life. The Sadducees denied both. 
It was known that Jesus taught the 
resurrection of the dead to a state of 
endless life. On this point the Saddu- 
cees founded their attack. And it is 
worthy of remark, that each class se- 
lected a subject with which they were 
most familiar, The Herodians ques- 
tioned Jesus concerning the tribute — 
a matter which they had frequently 
discussed, and one of the distinguishing 
Fouts of their political creed; the Sad- 

ucees took the doctrine of the resur- 
rection,—which had long been disputed 
between them and the Pharisees; and 
the Pharisees selected the relative im- 
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24 Saying, Master, Moses said, 
‘If a man die, having no children, 
his brother shall marry his wife, 
and raise up seed unto his brother. 

25 Now, there were with us 
seven brethren : and the first, when 
he had married a wife, deceased ; 
and having no issue, left his wife 
unto his brother. } 


ortance of the several precepts in the 
aw,—a subject to which they had de- 
voted much attention, and in which 
they had made many useless and inju- 
rious distinctions. See note on Matt. 
ew tA 
24. Moses said, &e. See Deut. xxv. 
5,6. This law was designed to per- 
petuate families, so that not a name 
should perish out of Israel. It had the 
further effect of preserving the tribes 
distinct, and simplifying the laws of 
inheritance. {1 Raise up seed unto his 
_ brother. The first-born of such a mar- 
riage was to be accounted as a child of 
the deceased, and to bear his name: 
the subsequent children were called by 
the name of their natural father. 
25—28. The Sadducees selected a 
ease which might have occurred under 
the provisions of this law, and which 
they seem to have supposed to be irre- 
eoncileable with the doctrine of the res- 
urrection. It is not improbable that 
they had before used the same argu- 
ment successfully against the Pharisees. 
Undoubtedly they supposed this as dif- 
ficult as any objection which they could 
urge against the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, as taught by Jesus. They did 
not pretend, themselves, to have an 
faith in the resurrection, but denied it 
openly: of course they did not propose 
their question for the sake of informa- 
tion; but only, if possible, to confound 
Jesus, by stating a case which he could 
not reconcile with his doctrine. T There- 
fore, in the resurrection, &. Their 
meaning, by the term resurrection, was 
probably as vague as that of the Phari- 
sees; and it differed much from the 
true Christian doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. See notes on 1 Cor. chap. xv. 
But it clearly embraced the idea of a 
future life. And, in his reply, our Lord 
directed their attention chiefly to this 
point, without describing the particular 
rocess of the resurrection, or the kind 
of bodies with which men should be 
22 
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26 Likewise the second also, 
and the third, unto the seventh, 

27 And last of all the woman 
died also. 

28 Therefore, in the resurrec- 
tion, whose wife shall she be of 
the seven? for they all had her. 

29 Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Ye do err, not knowing the 


clothed in the future life; whether the 
natural body should be raised aa 
Spiritualized, or a new body prepared. 

29. Ye do err. Ye are deceived. 
Ye have taken a wrong view of the 
subject. The difficulty exists only in 
your own imagination. It does not ac- 
tually attach to the doctrine. ‘1 Not 
knowing the Scriptures. The Scrip- 
tures, in the New Testament, generally 
denote all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, which the Jews esteemed sacred, 
and regarded as emphatically the wri- 
tings or, the Book. In this place, how- 
ever, our Lord referred particularly to 
the writings of Moses; for these only 
were admitted by the Sadducees to have 
the authority of divine revelation; and 
consequently, the passage he adduces, 
ver. 32, is taken from these writings, 
whose authority the Sadducees admit- 
ted. He might have quoted abundantly 
from other writers; but they would 
have denied the validity of the proof. 
1 Nor the power of God. Their ideas 
of his power were too limited. The 
same mistake has Jain at the founda- 
tion of many false doctrines, and been 
rete of much unbelief, since the 

ays of the Sadducees. See note on 
Matt. xix. 26. For one peculiarity in 
their unbelief, see note on ver. 30. 
Whether they were ignorant, that God 
could preserve the life of the spirit 
when separated from the body, or that 
he could reanimate the body after it 
had returned to the dust, or that he 
could renew the existence which he 
originally bestowed,—does not dis- 
tinctly appear.—But in some manner 
they did not sufficiently consider that 
the power of God was adequate to raise 
his children from the dead toa state of 
immortality. And such has been the 
misfortune of very many, who have con- 
sequently mourned without hope when 
their friends departed, and have gone 
down to their own graves uncheered by 
the anticipation of a future life, 
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scriptures, nor the power of God. 
30 For in the resurrection they 


neither marry, nor are given in 


30. In this verse, our Lord illustrates 
the fact that the Sadducees did not rea- 
lize the power of God; in the succeeding, 
that they did not understand the Scrip- 
tures. They seem to have been un- 
conscious of God’s power to change the 
relations and conditions, the desires 
and character, of men in a future life. 
‘hey reasoned upon the same principle 
of analogy, which has led many others 
astray from the truth; and hence con- 
cluded, that, on supposition of a future 
life, the same state of things must exist 
then as now‘ that men would enter that 
life as they left the present; with the 
same desires and feelings, the same 
character, moral and social, which they 
here possessed; in short, that there 
could be no change after death. Hence 
they naturally concluded that if seven 
men here had the same wife, they 
would dispute for her possession here- 
after ; and if men were here jealous of 
their own rights, and indignant at any 
encroachment upon them, they would 
continue so then; and thus a state of 
things would be produced, utterly in- 
consistent with the peace and joy of 
heaven which.Jesus described. Douht- 
less they imagined that this was an in- 
surmountable objection to the whole 
doctrine ; and that Jesus would he as 
unable to meet and remove it, as the 
Pharisees had been hitherto, But our 
Lord explained the matter so clearly, 
that they uttered no word of reply or 
objection. See ver, 34. This he did, 
by showing that their objection was not 
well founded. They reasoned from in- 
correct principles. No such analogy 
existed between the present and the fu- 
ture life. Men were not to commence 
the next life in the same condition in 
which they exist here, with the same 
appetites and passions; nor should the 
same relations or connexions then con- 
tinue. In this life, marnage exists, by 
appointment of God, for wise purposes. 
But in the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage. 
“ Neither can they die any more; for 
they are equal unto the angels; and 
are the children of God; being the chil- 
dren of the resurrection.” Luke xx. 
36. The whole foundation of their ob- 
jection was thus swept away at once. 
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marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven. 
31 But, as touching the resur- 


As the marriage relation would not ex- 
ist in the future life, there could be no 
conflicting claims to a wife, though she 
had been married to seven husbands, or 
even to seventy times seven. He adds, 
that they shall then be immortal, like 
the angels, and that, being the children 
of the resurrection, they shall be chil- 
dren of God. See Rom. viii. 21. What- 
ever else may have been the particular 
application which our Lord intended to 
give this phrase, it is certain that he 
could not intend, by the children of God, 
to represent a class of men utterly cor- 
rupt, and justly deserving endless pun- 
ishment; for the phrase is never so ap- 
plied, but uniformly indicates the ohe- 
dient, the faithful, the virtuous, whether 
here or hereafter. And if, as is proba- 
ble, it has this general meaning here, 
it fully harmonizes with the descrip- 
tion given by Paul of the condition of 
men after the resurrection. See 1 Cor. 
xv. 35—58. It should he remarked, 
that some have supposed the words, 
they which shall be accounted worthy, 
&c., Luke xx. 35, indicate that our 
Lord did not intend here to describe 
the future condition of all men; and 
that, though his description imply a 
state of holiness and happiness, it is to 
be understeod ofa part only,—those who 
shall be acorthy. I remark, (1.) that 
this qualification is entirely omitted by 
Matthew and Mark; and (2.) that, ad- 
mitting the full force which an objection 
of this kind can have, it merely would 
indicate that some might not “obtain 
that world and the resurrection of the 
dead,’ or that some would be annihila- 
ted. The endless misery of any is not 
hinted, even hy implication. But it is 
elsewhere sufliciently revealed, that all 
shall be raised, and therefore we need 
not fear the annihilation of any; 1 Cor, 
xv. 22; in which passage whatever ele 
may not he proved, the .resurrection of 
all is clearly asserted. The translation 
of Luke xx. 35, by Campbell, is this: 
“Who shall be honored to share in the 
resurrection,” &c. 

31, 32. As touching the resurrection, 
&c. That is, concerning the resurree- 
tion, or in regard to it. The passage 
of Scripture which he quotes in con- 
firmation of his doctrine is Ex. iii. 6, 
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rection-of the dead, have ye not 
read that which was spoken unto 
you by God, saying, 

32 I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob? God is not the God of 


15. The language was. addressed to 
Moses, when he turned to behold the 
bush which burned, but was not con- 
sumed. The force of the argument 
here addressed to the Sadducees is 
plainly exhibited in the following re- 
marks: “ ‘God,’ says our Lord, ‘ when 
he appeared to Moses in the bush, 
which was long after the death of the 
patriarchs, said to him, I am the God 
of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob ; 
now God is not a God of the dead, of 
those who, being destitute of life, and 
consequently of sensibility, can neither 
know nor honor him; he is the God 
only of those who love and adore bim, 
and are, by consequence, alive.’ These 
. patriarchs, therefore, though dead, in 
respect of us who enjoy their presence 
here no longer, are alive, in respect of 
God, whom they still serve and wor- 
ship. — God, as in the passage quoted, 
‘tte himself known to Moses, not as 
he whom the patriarchs had worshipped, 
but expressly as he whom they then 
worshipped ; for he says not, f was the 
God of Abraham, and of Jsaac, and of 
Jacob, to wit, when the Patriarchs lived 
upon the earth, but I am their God at 
present. It is manifestly from this 
particularity in the expression, which 
cannot, without straining, be adapted 
either to the past or to the future, that 
Jesus concludes they were then living. 
Nor let it be thought too slight a cir- 
cumstance for an argument of impor- 
tance to rest upon.’ The argument is 
in effect founded, as all reasoning from 
revelation, on the veracity of God; but 
the import of what God says, as related 
in Scripture, we must, not in this in- 
stance only, but in every instance, infer 
from the ordinary construction and idi- 
oms of language. When the Creator, 
in treating with his creatures, conde- 
scends to employ their speech, as his 
end is to inform, and not to deceive, his 
words must be interpreted by the com- 
mon rules of speaking, in the same way 
wherein we should interpret what is 
said by any of our fellow-creatures. 
Now, if we should overhear one man 
say to another, ‘I wish to have you in 
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the dead, but of the living. 

33 And when the multitude 
heard this, they were astonished at 
his doctrine. 

34 § But when the Pharisees 
had heard that he had put the Sad- 


my service, and to be your master, as I 
am your father’s and your grandfather's 
master ;? should we not conclude that 
the persons spoken of are alive, and his 
servants at this very moment? And 
would it not be reasonable to insist, 
that, if they were dead, his expression 
would be, as I was your father’s and 
your grandfather’s master? This is, 
in effect, the explanation given~of the 
reasoning in this passage, by the most 
ancient Greek expositors, Chrysostom, 
Euthymius, and Theophylact.”— Camp- 
bell. To this full note, I only add, that 
the Sadducees did not intimate that the 
reasoning of our Lord was defective, or 
that his quotation of Scripture failed, in 
any respect, to prove the point to which 
he applied it. On the contrary, they 
were utterly unable to meet his argu- 
ment, to evade its force, or to show any 
defect in it; in the language of thie 
evangelist, they were put to silence. 
Would that all men understood the 
Scriptures and the power of God. 
Then might all rejoice in hope of im- 
mortal life, and holiness, and happiness. 

33. The multitude. Many had gath- 
ered to witness the assault of the sev- 
eral sects upon our Lord, 1 Astonished 
at his doctrine. That is, at the doc- 
trine of such a _ resurrection as he 
preached. They had heard the Phar- 
isees preach a resurrection; and hence 
they could not be astonished at the an- 
nunciation of a future life. But they 
were astonished to hear that life so de- 
scribed as it was by Jesus; free from 
earthly passions and relations; free 
from earthly imperfections and infirmi- 
ties ; and crowned with immortality and 
glory. The true doctrine of life and 
Immortality was brought to light by our 
Lord. 2 Tim. i. 10. And this doc- 
trine was so much more glorious and 
full of hope than the crude notions 
which had previously prevailed, that, 
when the people heard it they were 
astonished. 

34—40. Parallel with Mark xii. 23— 
34. 

34. Put the Sadducees to silence. 
They were unable to refute the argu- 
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ducees to silence, they were gath- 
ered together. 

35 Then one of them which was 
a lawyer, asked him a question, 
tempting him, and saying, 

36 Master, which 7s the great 
commandment in the law? 


ments of Jesus. And, indeed, there is 
no evidence that they were so much 
opposed to his doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, as to that of the Pharisees. They 
offered no objections against it, after bis 
explanation. {I Were gathered together. 
The Pharisees disliked the Sadducees 
and their doctrine. Yet it may be 
doubted, whether, on the whole, they 
rejoiced at their defeat; for, much as 
they hated them, they hated Jesus 
more; and they had entered into a gen- 
eral combination, at this time, to en- 
snare him, if possible. The Herodians 
and Sadducees having failed in their 
attempt, the Pharisees consulted upon 
anew attack. The results are narrated 
in ver. 35—40. 

35. One of them which was a lareyer. 
“One of the scribes.” Mark xii. 28. 
“ Tn this diversity of words, there is no 
difference in sense; for the scribes were 
of two sorts, or had, at the least, two 
offices: The one was fo sit in the chair 
of Moses, that is, to read and to inter- 
re the law of Moses to the people, 

Tatt. xxiii. 2; the other was to ex- 
und and deliver to the people the tra- 
itions which they pretended to have 

received from their forefathers. The 
first name of Scribe they seem to have 
had from Ezra, who is so often styled 
ascribe of the law of the Lord ; Ezra 
vii. 12; Neh. xii. 36; who read in the 
book of the law and expounded. Neh. 
viii. 2—4. They being also teachers 
of the traditions, which were called 
laws, and binding these heavy burdens 
upon the Peo were thence called 
lawyers.”— Whitby. 1 Tempting him. 
This phrase does not necessarily imply 
any evil design, and might be under- 
stood as indicating a trial of our Lord's 
wisdoia, But from the connexion in 
which it is here found, it seems evi- 
dently to indicate an effort to entangle 
him in conversation. This was the 
great object of all the questions pro- 
posed on this occasion, Ver. 15. 

36. Which is the great command- 
ment? The Jewish teachers had di- 
vided the law into less and greater 
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37 Jesus said unto him, Thou 
shalt love the Lorp thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. 

38 This is the first and great 
commandment. 

39 And the second is like unto 


commandments. See note on Matt. v. 
19. With much subtlety and nicety, 
some had advocated the superior claims 
of the ceremonial law; some, of the 
moral; and some, of particular duties 
comprehended in either,—as of circum- 
cision, or washing, or sacrifices, among 
the ceremonies, or of religious services 
to God, or acts of kindness to men, 
among the moral duties. It was de- 
signed, by this question, to obtain an 
answer which should render our Lord 
peculiarly obnoxious to some portion of 
the Jewish teachers and people. I Jn 
the law. That is, in the Mosaic law. 
37. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
&ec. Deut. vi. 4,5. Mark quotes both 
the verses of the passage to which Jesus 
referred. Mark xii. 29, 30. God is 
announced as the single Being in the 
universe who deserves the supreme 
homage and gratitude of men. And 
such homage and gratitude to Him are 
announced as the greatest or most im- 
perative duty of men. Without this, a 
constant and uniform obedience to the 
divine requisitions cannot be expected. 
Fee may control men partially, but not 
effectually, A deep and abiding emo- 
tion of love can alone secure a constant 
effort to do that which is well-pleasing 
in the sight of God. I With all thy 
heart, &c. By these several expres- 
sions, is denoted the intensity and fer- 
vor of the love which should burn con- 
tinually in the human breast. No other 
desire or affection should come into 
competition with it. This deserves the 
highest place, and should be cultivated 
with the utmost diligence. 
38. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. Its importance has been 
oe indicated in the note on ver. 37. 
t lies at the foundation of all true 
obedience and virtue. All acts of appa- 
rent devotion or virtue, which are found- 
ed on fear, or on any other principle op- 
posite to a spirit of love, are heartless 
and profitless. But the devotion spring- 
ing from love is fervent, and the virtue 
founded on love, and produced by the op- 
eration of that principle in the heart, is 
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it Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. 

40 On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets. 


sincere and productive of peace and joy. 
The Christian religion differs from 
heathenism in this important particu- 
lar: it represents God as worthy of the 
most confiding, trustful love of his chil- 
dren, and requires obedience to his 
commands, because those commands 
are consistent with that spirit of good- 
ness which renders Him worthy of 
love: other systems so represent their 
deities, that_men experience terror as 
well as confidence, and obey through 
ear of punishment, rather than because 
they love the lawgiver. It has been 
said that this command should be re- 
garded as first and greatest “in its 
antiquity, being as old as the world, and 
engraven on our very nature ; in its dig- 
nity, as directly and immediately pro- 
ceeding from and referring to God; in 
excellence, being the commandment of 
the new covenant, and the very spirit 
of the divine adoption; in “justice, be- 
cause it alene renders to God his due, 
prefers him before all things, and se- 
cures to him his proper rank in relation 
to them;—in fruiifulness, because it 
is the root of all commandments, and 
the fulfilling of the law; in virtue and 
efficacy, because by this alone God 
reigns in the heart of man, and man is 
united to God ; in extent, leaving noth- 
ing to the creature which it does not 
refer to the Creator; in necessity, being 
absolutely indispensable; in duration, 
being ever to be continued on earth, and 
never to be discontinued in heaveu.” 
39. Like unto it. Similar to it. Re- 
sembles it in importance. The passage 
quoted is Lev. xix. 18. The scribe 
inquired only concerning the greatest, 
or the great commandment. Jesus 
embraced, in his answer, the tivo great 
commandments, which virtually com- 
| gee = the whole law. T Thou shalt 
ve thy neighbor. By neighbor, we 
are here to understand all men, without 
distinction of nation, kindred, or color; 
and by love, a spirit of benevolence, 
ood-will and kindness. See notes on 
att. v. 43—48. For the fruit which 
springs from such love, see note on 
Matt. vii. 12. As thyself. That is, 
with a love similar in kind, which shall 
induce every one to seek the happiness 
* 99* 


‘had asked him many questions. 
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41 Y While the Pharisees were 
gathered together, Jesus asked 
them, 

42 Saying, What think ye of 


of others, and to refrain from injuring 
them in any respect whatever. 

40. On these two commandments 
hang, &c. The whole of the law and 
the prophetie writings, so far as they 
relate to the duty of man, may be com- 

rehended in these two precepts. To 
ove God, and to love men, and to con- 
duct in a manner consistent with such 
love, is the whole duty of man. Whoso 
loveth God fervently and supremely 
will be careful to obey his command- 
ments, and to worship ee in spirit and 
in truth. And whoso loveth all men 
truly and sincerely will carefully abstain 
from injuring them, and will endeavor 
to promote their happiness in all things. 
Such love is truly the fulfilling of the 
law. Rom. xiii. 8—10. Marksays the 
scribe was so struck by the aptness and 
force of our Lord’s language, that he 
openly acknowledged the truth of his 
reply, Mark xii. 32—34; upon which, 
Jesus assured him he was “not far from 
the kingdom of God;” in other words, 
that he was nearly prepared to become 
a disciple. It is added, ver. 46, and 
also by Mark and Luke, that from that 
time forth, none dared ask him any 
questions ; not meaning, however, that 
his disciples or others refrained from 
asking questions in good faith, honestly 
desiring information; but his enemies 
were so utterly confounded and silenced 
by his replies, that they despaired of 
being able to “entangle him ” by ques- 
tions. Moreover, he manifested such 
a thorough acquaintance with their 
thoughts and designs, that oe shrunk 
from his piercing gaze,and dared not 
ask him any more questions. 

41—46. Parallel with Mark xii. 35— 
37, and Luke xx. 41—44. 

41. Jesus asked them. That is, the 
Pharisees. They and their begs 

e€ 
now asks them a question, which they 
could not decently decline answering. 

42. What think ye of Christ ? Rath- 
er, of the Christ, that is, of the Mes- 
siah. This question seems to have 
been designed not so much to confound 
the Pharisees, as to lead them to more 
just and exalted views of the Mes- 
siah’s character. They were expecting 
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Christ? whose son is he? They 
say unto him, The son of David. 

43 He saith unto them, How 
then doth David in spirit call him 
Lord, saying, 

’ 44 The Lorp said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou on my right hand, till I 
make thine enemies thy footstool ? 

45 If David then cal] him Lord, 
how ishe hisson? © 


an earthly prince; he would have them 
look for a spiritual Redeemer ; hence 
he calls their attention to the geneal- 
ogy of the Messiah. 1 Whose son is 
he? Of what family do you expect he 
will be born? 1 The son of David. 
Such was the prediction, that the Mes- 
siah should be a descendant of David ; 
and hence one of the common titles, by 
which he was mentioned by the Jews, 
was the sonof David. They answered 
correctly. He then, by further ques- 
tions, intimated to them, that they 
ought not to expect an earthly mon- 
arch as the Messiah, but to conceive 
of him as a being of more exalted char- 
acter. 

43. In spirit. By inspiration; un- 
der a divine influence. 2 Pet. i. 21. 
1 Call him lord. Speak of him as 
a superior. “ A lord or master is a su- 
perior. The word here does not neces- 
sarily imply divinity, but only» superi- 
ority. David calls him his superior, his 
lord, his master, his lawgiver; and 
bos! scat his willingness to obey him.” 
—Barnes. 

44. The Lord said, &c. The pas- 
sage here quoted is Ps. ex. 1, where 
David clearly distinguishes between the 
self-existent Jehovah and the Messiah 
whom he also acknowledges as his lord 
or superior. Sit thou on my right 
hand. That is, in the place of chief 
dignity and honor. This has reference 
to the exaltation of our Saviour above 
all beings in the universe, except Him 

“who did put all things under him. 1 
Cor. xv. 27; Phil. ii. 9; Heb. i. 8,9; 
ii. 8, 9. Thy footstool. Literally, 
that on which the foot rests. Figura- 
tively, it denotes subjection. ‘The idea 
is, ull thine enemies hecome obedient 
subjects. The subjection of others to 
Jesus is like his to the Father, wil- 
res) and cheerful, as is manifest from 
1 Cor. xv. 27, 28. 

45. If then David, &c. Here the 
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46 And no man was able to 
answer him a word, neither durst 
any man, from that day forth, ask 
him any more questions. 
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Stem spake Jesus to the mul- 
titude, and to his disciples, 

2 Saying, The scribes and the 
Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat : 


argument is enforced. The meaning 
is, if the Messiah be simply the son of 
David, an earthly monarch like him, 
and no more, why should David call 
him Lord or superior? He does not 
dispute that the Messiah is son of Da- 
vid; but intimates to them that he 
must be more than an earthly ruler, to 
justify the language of David. By thus 
showing that their long-cherished opin- ~ 
ions were inconsistent with the pro- 
phetic language of David, he excited 
them to strive for more exalted concep- 
tions of the Messiah's character. t 
the same time, he intimated that the 
fact that he himself was not an earthly 
monarch furnished no just reason why 
they should reject him as the Messiah. 
He had given evidence that he pos- 
sessed more than earthly power, and 
_ he was truly David’s superior and 
ord. 

46. And no man was able, &c. On 
their own principles, they could not 
reply, but were convicted. % Neither 
durst any man, &c. See note on ver. 
40. 
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1—14. This address is more briefly 
narrated, Mark xii. 388—40; Luke xx. 
45—47. 

1. To the multitude, &e. Our Lord 
had now but a short time, to complete 
the work assigned him. This time 
he improved in “giving needful instrue- 
tions to his disciples, and in warning 
both them and the multitude to beware 
of the dangers which beset them. He 
here cautions them against those wolves 
in sheep's clothing,who, under the guise 
of religious teachers, would lead them 
astray and injure them. Matt. vii. 15. 
He had previously intimated his opin- 
jon concerning the professed patterns 
of pure religion among the Jews. But 
in this chapter, he more fully and ef- 
fectually stripped off their disguise, and 
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3 All therefore whatsoever they 
bid you observe, ¢hat observe and 
do: but do not ye after their 
works: for they say, and do not. 

4 For they bind heavy burdens, 


vividly portrayed their hypocrisy and 
moral deformity and corruption, that 
his disciples and the multitude might 
understand their true character, and be- 
ware of them. 

2. Scribes and Pharisees. See notes 
on Matt. Wi. 7; xxii. 35. Sit in Mo- 
ses’ seat. "The Jewish teachers stood, 
while reading the law; but sat while 
explaining it. Moses was the great 
Jewish lawgiver; and those who ex- 
plained that law were regarded as his 
representatives, occupying his seat. Jo 
sit in Moses’ seat, theretore, indicates 
authority to expound his law. And 
this authority, by the Jewish custom, 
was vested in the scribes and Phari- 
sees. 

3. All therefore, whatsoever, &c. This 
general admonition must be understood 
with some limitations ; for our Lord him- 
self expressly condemns some of their 
expositions of thelaw. See Matt. vy. 20 
—43; vi. 1—13; xv.1—9. They gave 
wrong explanations of some portions of 
the law, and substituted their own tra- 
ditions for others; insomuch that what 
they taught concerning the duty of men 
was sometimes incorrect, and sometimes 
absolutely false. Our Lord therefore 
could not have intended that his disci- 
ples and the multitude should observe 
and do everything which was com- 
manded by these teachers. The mean- 
ing, doubtless, is this; observe and do 
all their commands, so far as they rest 
ou the authority of the law; so far as 
they exhibit evidence that Moses has 
required the performance of a duty, 
perform it faithfully and cheerfully. 
Subsequently, the disciples were re- 
leased from obedience to the ceremonial 
law. But now they were to observe it, 
even as their Master had submitted to 
it in the matter of circumcision, and 
afterwards observed it, in keeping the 
feast of the passover. 1 Do ye not af- 
ter their works. While their precepts 
were to be regarded, if consistent with 
the law, their example was to be 
shunned. They say, and do not. 
They interpret many duties correctly ; 
but they do not perform them. They 
might have been compared to finger- 
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and grievous to be borne, and lay 
them on men’s shoulders ; but they 
themselves will not move them with 
one of their fingers. 

5 But all their works they do for 


posts, pointing out the way of virtue, 
but making no progress in it them- 
selves. Inthe remainder of the chap- 
ter there is abundant evidence, that, 
however correct might have been their 
expositions of the law, generally speak- 
ing, yet their conduct was such as no 
man could imitate and preserve “a con- 
science void of offence toward God, and 
toward men.” Acts xxiv. 16. 

4. See Luke xi. 46. Bind heavy 
burdens, &c. The allusion here is to 
the overloading of beasts of burden. 
The scribes and Pharisees imposed 
heavy burdens, or difficult and burden- 
some duties, on others, which they 
would not assist in bearing. The 
would not perform the duties whic 
they required of others. By the heavy 
burdens, most commentators under- 
stand the duties prescribed by tradi- 
tion: but some understand the ceremo- 
nies required by Moses, in the law. 
Of the former opinion are Theophylact, 
Hammond, Liguiione and a great ma- 
jority of others. Of the latter, the fol- 
lowing is a sample :—“ They press oth- 
ers to the strict observance of God's 
law; see Acts xv. 10. ‘Why tempt 
ye God, to put a yoke upon the neck of 
the disciples, which neither our fathers 
nor we were able to bear?’ This verse 
interpreteth the foregoing; they say, 
they bind heavy burdens to other men’s 
shoulders; that is, they press their con- 
sciences, telling them, rigidly enough, 
what they must do, or be damned, but 
do not their selves; they will not move 
a finger to that duty their selves.”— 
Assembly’s Annotations. The same in- 
terpretation, substantially, is given by 
Barnes, who. pertifiently observes that 
these “burdens refer not here to the 
traditions and foolish customs of the 
Pharisees, for Jesus would not com- 
mand the people to observe them}; but 
they clearly mean the ceremonies and 
rites appointed by Moses, which Peter 
says neither they nor their fathers 
were able to bear.” I incline to the 
same opinion. But the principal idea 
is this: The Pharisees require of 
others what they will not themselves 
perform ; they prescribe duties to oth- 
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to be seen of men: they make broad 
their phylacteries, and enlarge the 
borders of their garments, 

6 And love the uppermost rooms 
at feasts, and the chief seats in the 


ers, and insist on their performance, 
but themselves neglect them. Thus 
they say, and do not. Avoid their exam- 
ple. Do not imitate their hypocritical 
and ungodly conduct. Require of oth- 
ers no duties except those which you 
believe to be binding on yourselves ; 
and faithfully perform every duty which 
you regard and teach as binding upon 
men. 

5. All their works they do for to be 
seen of men. See Matt. vi. 2, 5. 
Their religion was vain-gloriaus and 
ostentatious, not devotional. They loved 
the praise of men rather than the praise 
of God. In this, also, their example 
was to be avoided. A specimen of 
their ostentatious practices and ambi- 
tious desires, is given in what follows. 
{I Phylacteries. “These four places of 
the law, Exo. xiii. 3—10, 11—16, Deut. 
vi. 5—9; xi, 183—21, being writ upon 
two parchment labels—were carried 
about with them constantly with great 
devotion, being fastened to their fore- 
head, and their left arm.—They are 
called in Greek phylacteries, that is, 
observatories, because they were to put 
them in mind of the law; and perhaps 
they were also called preservatories, 
because they were supposed to have 
some virtue in them to drive away 
devils."— Lightfoot. ‘“ What great ho- 
liness they placed in putting on these 
phylacteries, we learn from the Targum 
on Cant. vill. 3, which introduceth the 
Jews, sppeing thus: ‘I am chosen 
above all people, because I bind my 
frontals to my head and my left hand, 
and my parchment is fixed to the right 
side of my gate, or door, so that a third 
part of it comes up to my bed, that the 
evil spirits may not hurt me.’ And yet 
very learned men think these phylacte- 
ries are not commanded Exo. xiii. 9, 
16, but that those words are only meta- 
phorically to be understood, as a com- 
mand to have God’s laws perpetually 
before their eyes, and his deliverances 
always in remembrance; according to 
the lke metaphor of Solomon, Prov. 
ili. 3; and that the like words, Deut. 
vi. 8, 9, are to be expounded by the 
foregoing words, ver. 6, and chap. x. 
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synagogues, 

7 And greetings in the markets, 
and to be called of men, Rabbi, 
Rabbi. 

8 But be not ye called Rabbi: 


18. For since these words, Deut. vi., 
refer to the whole law of Moses, it 
seems not reasonable to think that God 
required them to write all the precepts 
of it upon their phylacteries or the posts 
of their doors.”— Whitby. It may be 
added, that Jesus does not condemn 
the wearing of phylacteries, but only 
the ostentation of the Pharisees dis- 
played in making them so large as to 
attract public attention. Tf Enlarge the 
borders of their garments. The Jews 
wore fringes in the borders of their 
garments, as a mark of national dis- 
tinction, and as memorials or remem- 
brances of the divine blessings. Thus 
had it been commanded. umb. xv. 
38—41. The Pharisees, that their zeal 
for the law might be plainly discov- 
ered by all, wore fringes of unusual 
size. 

6. See Luke ‘xi. 43. Uppermost 
rooms. Rather highest or most honor-, 
able places. At Jewish feasts, the ta- 
bles extended on three sides of a square ; 
the guests reclined on the outer side, 
and servants stood within the open 
space, to wait upon them. The centre 
of the table which connected the two 
sides was the most honorable place, 
and the others took rank in abe hie 
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to their distance from it. e Phari- 
sees desired the stations of honor. 
I Chief seats in the synagorues. 
These were near the pulpit or reading- 
desk, occupying a_ position similar to 
that of the seats formerly constructed 
in churches for the deacons. The 
were regarded as honorable seats, an 
therefore coveted by the Pharisees. 
They were, in all things, greedy of 
honor from men. 

7. Greetings. Salutations ; respect- 
ful addresses. Markets. Places of 
public resort. f Rabbi. A Jewish 
title, denoting master or teacher. It 
was freely applied to the religious 
teachers, who were fond of being ad- 
dressed by such an honorable name. 
All the practices and desires, mentioned 
ver. 5—7, had a common origin; name- 
ly, a spirit of pride and ostentation, 
which could be gratified only by receiv- 
ing honor from men. 


for one is your Master, even Christ ; 
and all ye are brethren. 

9 And call no man your father 
upon the earth: for one is your 
Father which is in heaven. 

10 Neither be ye called mas- 
ters: for one is your Master, even 
Christ. . 


11 But he that is greatest among 
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you, shall be your serva it. 

12 And whosoever shall exalt 
himself, shall be abased; and he 
that shall humble himself, shall be 
exalted. 

‘13 Y| But wo unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
shut up the kingdom of heaven 
against men: for ye neither go in 


8. Be not ye called Rabbi. That is, 
Master. Avoid this foolish pride of the 
Pharisees ; seek not those high-sound- 
ing titles, by which they think them- 
selves honored. Covet not any appel- 
lation which shall indicate that one of 
you is superior to others in authority. 
“Christ forbiddeth not to give just 
honor to magistrates and masters ; but 
condemneth ainbition and superiority 
over our brother’s faith, which office 
appertameth to Christ alone.”—Geneva 
Bible. Si For one is your Master. 
You all havea common Master, and 
are all his servants. If any one will he 
distinguished, let him seek distinction 
by making himself serviceable, rather 
than by acquiring a pompous title. 
See Matt. xx. 25—23. WChrist. Gries- 
bach and Knapp reject this word, as 
spurious. Yet, whether the word be 
admitted or rejected, our Lord doubtless 
referred to himself as the master of his 
disciples. | And all ye are brethren. 
Some critics transpose these words to 
the end of the succeeding verse, where 
they seem more appropriately to be- 
long. In either place, they manifestly 
indicate the equality of dignity and au- 
thority which our Lord exhorted his 
disciples to maintain. ’ 

9. Call no man father, &c. Christ 
does not forbid his disciples to use this 
endearing appellation, when addressing 
their natural parents; for he elsewhere 
enforces the duty of rendering honor 
and tokens of affection to parents. 
Matt. xv. 1—6. Nor do I understand 
him to forbid the use of this word, in 
respectfully addressing the aged. But 
he forbids its use as an acknowledg- 
ment of authority over the faith and 
conscience of others. How far such 
titles as “Reverend Father in God” 
may be consistent with the prohibition 
in this place, might be a useful subject 
of consideration by those who give or 
receive them. Our Lord appears to 
require that this title, as expressive of 


authority, or the right to command, 
should be applied only to God, who is 
the Father of all. 

10. Neither be ye called masters. See 
note oa ver. 8. All these titles, which 
tend only to gratify or excite pride, 
should be avoided, neither given nor 
received. 

11,12. But he that is greatest, &c. 
See notes on Matt. xx. 25—28. Hu- 
mility is here enjoined and enforced as 
one of the brightest ornaments of the 
Christian character. And truly, when 
we compare the utmost extent of our 
power, or wisdom, or holiness, with that 
of our Master, how can we avoid being 
humble? Or if we strive for eminence 
in works of merey and in being service- 
able to others, and compare our deeds 
or their results with those of him who 
suffered and died for us, we shall find 
nothing whereof to be proud, but much 
to excite humility. And, although he 
that shall humble himself shall be exalt- 
ed, yet he will still feel humble in his 
exaltation.. 

13. Griesbach and Knapp transpose 
this verse and the next, on what is rep- 
resented to be good authority. ‘The 
sense is by no means effected by the 
transposition. % Woe unto you. See 
note on Matt. xi. 21. Our Lord by no 
means ip Sig oie nor, strictly speak- 
ing, does he denounce, judgments. But 
he predicts and distinetly announces 
that judgment will be executed by a 
righteous God upon ungodly men. And, 
in this place, he warns the scribes and 
Pharisees, that the veil of hypocrisy 
could not screen their true character 
from the eye of God, nor their pretence 
of sanctity deceive him. He tells them 


plainly that they were guilty and could 


not escape punishment. “ He proceeds 
to state wherein they were guilty. This 
most eloquent, most appalling, and 
most terrible of all discourses ever de- 
livered to mortals, was pronounced in 
the temple, in the presence of multi- 
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yourselves, neither suffer ye them | vour widows’ houses, and for a 


that are entering, to go in. 


pretence make long prayer: there- 


14 Wo unto you, scribes and|fore ye shall receive the greater 


Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye de- 


tudes. Never was there more faithful 
dealing, more terrible reproof, more 

rofound knowledge of the workings of 

ypocrisy, or more skill in detecting the 
concealments of sin. This was the last 
of his public discourses; and it is a 
most impressive summary of all he ever 
had ia, or had to say, of a wicked 
and hypocritical generation.”— Barnes. 
Yet we may well suppose, while he 
dealt thus faithfully, and administered 
such terrible reproof, it was more in 
sorrow than in anger. See Luke xix. 
41—44. 4 Scribes and Pharisees. See 
note on Matt. iii. 7; xxii. 35. T Hypo- 
crites. See note on Matt. vi. 2. In 
this discourse, our Saviour notices sev- 
eral instances of hypocrisy, all of the 
same general character; the pretence of 
unusual sanctity, namely, as a cover to 
the practice of abominable wickedness. 
TI Ye shut up the kingdom of heaven. 
See note on Matt. iii. 2. The metaphor 
is taken from the closing of a door or 
gate, to prevententrance. To the same 
effect, it was said to them, “ Ye have 
taken away the key of knowledge,” &c. 
Luke xi. 52. They obstructed the way 
of entrance into our Lord’s kingdom by 
every method in their power. “Ye 
keep back the pure religion and knowl- 
edge of God, when men are ready to 
embrace it.’—Geneva Bible. Ye 
neither go in, &c. Very few of the 
Pharisees became disciples; and those 
who did were careful to conceal the fact 
from their associates. See John vii. 
50—53. 1 Neither suffer ye them that 
are entering, to goin. They prevent- 
ed others from hecoming disciples, (1.) 
by wrongly interpreting the prophecies 
respecting the Messiah, and persuading 
the people that Jesus did not possess 
the character predicted; (2.) by perse- 
cuting those who hecame disciples or 
manifested a disposition todo so. They 
reviled, excommunicated, and poured 
contempt and obloquy on all who es- 
poused his cause; and thus prevented 
many from hecoming disciples, who 
could not willingly sacrifice the good 
opinion of men. See John vii. 13, 45— 
62; ix. 22—34. The same obstacle 
has prevented very many from witness- 
ing a good profession. Loving the 
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damnation. 
nraise of men more than the praise of. 
God, many have been induced to ab- 


stain from entering the kingdom. 

14. Devour widows’ houses. Or, take 
away their estates. Under cover of 
apparent sanctity, they indulged their 
avaricious desires, at the expense of 
even the most helpless. Either they 
persuaded widows to commit to them 
the management of their small pittan- 
ces, and defrauded them, or induced 
them to bestow more than their circum- 
stances would justify, ostensibly for the 
benefit of the Lord’s treasury. In 
either case, they used their reputation 
for sanctity, as the means to fill their 
own pockets, at the expense of the poor. 
Such sanctity as this might well be 
called hypocrisy. Far otherwise is the 
spirit of pure religion. James i. 27. 
| For a pretence. For a cloak of their 
iniquity. They pretended to he pious 
and devotional; they prayed often and 
at great length, for a mere pretence, 
that their true character might not be 
discovered. Make long prayer. 
“ Concerning the length of their prayers 

it may suffice to produce the words 0 

the Babylon Gemara in Beracoth.— 
‘The se ei anciently used to stay 
an hour before prayers, an hour they 
prayed, and an hour they stayed after 
prayers. Since, therefore, they spent 
nine hours, every day, about their 
prayers, how did they perform the rest 
of the law? and how did they take care 
of their worldly affairs? Why, herein ; 
in being religious, both the law was 
performed, and their own business well 
provided for.’”—Lightfoot. Thus did 
they put these heartless prayers in the 
place of true religion. Doubtless, their 
own business was well provided for ; 
because, hy means of this pretence of 
holiness, they enriched themselves with 
the spoils of widows and orphans. And 
yet these sanctimonious hypocrites 
could stand up, and publicly thank God 
that they were not like other men. 
Luke xviii. 11,12. Greater damna- 
tion. Rather, condemnation, or Jjudg- 
ment. See Matt. vii. 2; Luke xxiii, 
40; John ix. 39; where the same word 
occurs. Their guilt was increased b: 

the very circumstance which they per 
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15-Wo unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye com- 
pass sea and land to make one 
proselyte; and when he is made, 
ye make him two-fold More the 
child of hell than yourselves. 

16 Wo unto you, ye blind 
guides! which say, Whosoever 


would either conceal or excuse it; and 
their punishment would be more severe, 
in the same proportion. Their pretence 
of piety aggravated their guilt and its 
desert. “ Ye shail receive the greater 
damnation — even in this life, when 
your own dwellings shall be burned, 
and your punishment from the Lord and 
the Romans shall be grievous.”— Wet- 
stein. See Selections, sect. xxxv. 

15. Ye compass sea and land. A 
proverbial expression, denoting the ut- 
most exertions, the most unwearied 
efforts. 1 Zo make one proselyte, &c. 
There were two kinds of proselytes ; 
(1.) the proselytes of righteousness, or 
those who fully embraced the Jewish 
religion, submitted to all its ceremonies, 
and were partakers of its privileges ; 
and (2.) the proselytes of the gate, or 
those foreigners who partially observed 
the ceremonial law, but were not cir- 
cumcised. See-Jahn, $325. “The 
Talmudists truly speak very ill of pros- 
elytes: ‘Our Rabbins teach that pros- 
elytes and Sodomites hinder the coming 
of the Messias. Proselytes are as a 
scab to Israel.’ The Gloss: ‘ For this 
reason, that they were not skilled in the 
commandments, that they brought in 
revenge, and moreover that the Israel- 
ites perchance might imitate their 
works,’ &c. Yet in making of these, 
they used their utmost endeavors, for 
the sake of their own gain; that they 
might, some way or other, drain their 
purses, after they had drawn them in 
under the show of religion; or make 
some use or benefit to themselves by 
them. Not that they cared for pros- 
elytes, whom they accounted as ‘a scab 
and plague,’ but that the more> they 
could draw over to their religion, the 
greater draught they should have for 
gain, and the more purses to fish in. 
These, therefore, being so proselyted, 
they made doubly more the children of 
hell than themselves. For when they 
had drawn them into their net, having 
got their prey, they were no further 
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shall swear by the temple, it is 
nothing ; but whosoever shall swear 
by the gold of the temple, he is a 
debtor. 

17 Ye fools, and blind! for 
whether is greater, the gold, or the 
temple that sanctifieth the geld? 

18 And whosoever shall swear 


concerned what became of them, so 
they got some benefit by them. They 
might perish in ignorance, superstition, 
atheism, and all kind of wickedness ; 
this was no matter of concern to the 
scribes and Pharisees; only let them 
remain in Judaism, that they might 
ford it over their consciences and purs- 
es."—Lighifoot. 

16. Blind guides. See note on Matt. 
xv. 14. 9 Whosoever shall swear. See 
notes on Matt. v. 33—37. The Phari- 
sees made many ridiculous distinctions 
between greater and lesser oaths, and 
their degrees of efficacy. Some they 
epee as absolutely binding, and 
others as mere nominal engagements. 
I By the temple. That is, by the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. ‘Jt is nothing. 
That is, itis not obligatory. An oath 
by the temple had no binding force on 
the conscience, as they explained the 
matter. 1 By the gold of the temple. 
Either the gold which was so profusely 
employed in the ornamental work and 
vessels of the temple, or that which 
was called corban and devoted to the 
service of the Lord’s treasury. This 
they regarded as more sacred than the 
temple itself; though for what reason, 
does not appear; unless, indeed, hav- 
ing made gold their god, they worship- 
ped and reverenced that chiefly, even 
as they were willing to practise gross 
fraud and wickedness to obtain it. See 
ver. 14,15.  Heisa debtor. That is, 
he is bound by this oath. The obliga- 
tion is sacred, and must be fully per- 
formed. 

17. Whether is greater, &c. The 
gold is not sacred, except as it derives 
sacredness from the temple. To sanc- 
tify is to make sacred, or holy. The 
temple was sacred, being devoted to the 
worship of God; and imparted to the 
gold all the sacredness it possessed. If 
there were any difference, therefore, an 
oath by the temple would be more sa- 
cred and binding than an oath by the 
gold of the temple. 
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by the altar, it is nothing; but 
whosoever sweareth by the gift 
that is upon it, he is guilty. 

19 Ye fools, and blind! for 
whether zs greater, the gift, or the 
altar that sanctifieth the gift ? 

20 Whoso therefore shall swear 
by the altar, sweareth by it, and 
by all things thereon. 

21 And whoso shall swear by 


18. The same fault is here noticed, 
as in the preceding verses. 1% The al- 
tar. The altar of burnt-offerings. It 


stood in the court of the priests ; it was 


made of brass, and was about thirty 
feet square, and fifteen feet high. 2 
Chron. iv.1. 4 Zhe gift that is upon 
it. That™ is, whatever was offered in 
sacrifice.“ 1 He is guilty. Rather, he 
is a debtor, or he owes it. The same 
word is used here which is translated 
debtor in ver. 16. The idea is, he owes 
what he has vowed; he is bound by 
the obligation; he is guilty if he vio- 
late it. 

19. Whether is greater. The same 
argument is urged, asin ver. 17. The 
gilt became holy by being placed on the 
altar, The altar sanctified the gift; 
not the gift, the altar. If one added 
more solemnity toan oath than the 
other, it was the altar; and an oath by 
that was more binding, instead of Tess, 
as the Pharisees taught. 

20—22. Our Lord here exposes the 
folly of all the distinctions, made by 
the Pharisees, between greater and less 
oaths, The meaning is briefly this: 
To swear by the gold, or the temple 
the gift, or the altar, is of no force, an 
is mere mockery, unless an appeal be 
mtended to God, as a witness of one’s 
sincerity. If this appeal be made, the 
oath is binding, whatever may be its 
long phraseology ; if not, it is of no 
oree whatever. All rninor distinctions 
avail nothing. Him that dwelleth 
therein. That is God. He was said 
to dwell in the temple, because he there 
manifested his will, and received the 
offerings of sacrifice by the whole na- 
tion, A cloud also indicated the divine 
Seay upon the merey-seat in the 

aT of Holies. 1 Kings viii. 10—13. 
" Throne of God. See note on Matt. 
v. 34. The phraseology is adopted 
from the Jewish Scriptures. See Isa. 
ixvi. 1. God is represented as sitting 
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the temple, sweareth by it, and by 
him that dwelleth therein. 

22 And he that shall swear by 
heaven, sweareth by the throne of 
God, and by him that sitteth 
thereon. 

23 Wo unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay 
tithe of mint, and anise, and cum- 
min, and have omitted the weightier 


on a throne, to indicate his supreme 
authority in the government of the uni- 
verse. Sensible images are often used 
to represent spiritual things. But we 
must be careful to distinguish between 
the language and the idea, between the 
letter and the spirit. 

23. Tithe. A tenth part. By the Mo- 
saic law, the Jews were required to pay 
tithes for the support of the Levites an 
the poor, and for the service of the tem- 
ple. Numb. xviii. 22—24; Deut. xiv. 
J Mint. A fragrant garden 
herb. It was sometimes spread on 
the floor of the house for the sake of its 
odor. It has also some medical proper- 
ties. Anise. Or, dill, which is said 
to be the herb here intended. This is 
fragrant, and used hy confectioners and 
apothecaries. Tf Cummin. An herb re- 
sembling fennel, and used for the same 
purposes. In the command respecting 
tithes, the increase of seed is specially 
mentioned ; but nothing is said of the 
increase of herbs. The Pharisees, in 
their zeal, had decided that the tithes 
of herbs must be paid, and in this 
trivial matter, they were very punc- 
tilious. And hare omitted. Or have 
left undone; the same original word in 
hothcases. 1 Weightier matters. More 
important; more essential. T Judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith. “ Judgment 
and the love of God.” Luke xi. 42. 
See Micah vi. 8. It is more important 
that men, in whatever station, shonld 
deal justly with all, be kind and be- 
nevolent to the poor and distressed, 
and exercise faith in God, renderin 
him the homage, and obedience, an 
gratitude, which are his due, than ser- 
vilely and heartlessly to observe forms 
and ceremonies, even though they re- 
late to tithes and sacrifices. See Mark 
xii. 33. These ought ye to have 
done, &c. That is, it is well to obey 
the law, even in the most minute par- 
ticulars; but the most important in- 
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maiters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith : these ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the 
other undone. 

24 Yeblind guides, which strain 
at.a gnat, and swallow a camel. 

25 Wo unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites ! for yemake 
clean the outside of the cup and of 
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the platter, but within they are full 
of extortion and excess. 

26 Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse 
first that which is within the cup 
and platter, that the outside of them 
may be clean also. 

27 Wo unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are 
like unto whited sepulchres, which 


junctions should not be neglected. The 
moral law must not give place to the cer- 
emonial. The mind must not be so much 
occupied in smaller matters as to with- 
draw attention from the higher duties. 
We learn, also, that the observance of 
one class of duties will not excuse the 
neglect of others. Many seem to sup- 
pose if they are very particular in the 
practice of some virtues, it will be taken 
as an “off-set” against their disobe- 
dience in other respects. Our Lord 
teaches a different doctrine, entirely. 

24. Strain at agnat. “I do not un- 
derstand the import of this expression. 
Some have thought that it has sprung 
originally from a mere typographical 
error of some printer, who has made it 
strain at, instead of slrain out. Ac- 
cordmgly most of the late English 
translators have said strain oul. Yet 
this expression, strain out a grat, it 
must be confessed, sounds very oddly ; 
and it may be justly questioned, whether 
any good English authority can be pro- 
duced for such a manner of constru- 
ing the verb. For this reason I thought 
it safer, here, though with the aid of 
_cireumlocution, to give what is evi- 
deutly the sense.”—Campbell. The 
ae ai thus given, is, who strain 
your liquor, to avoid swallowing a 
gnat. The gnat is a very small insect. 
Un the contrary, the camel was one of 
ihe largest animals known to the Jews. 
he whole verse is proverbial. The 
meaning is, you are much more partic- 
ular in matters of trivial importance, 
than in those of the gravest interest. 
You make the nicest distinctions in 
minute affairs, and consider the least 
departure from your rules therein as a 
ericvous offence; while, without scru- 
ple, you neglect the performance. of 
those great and important duties which 
are imperatively commanded. Yeu are 
as particular in small matters as a man 
who should strain his liquor, lest he 
should swallow a gnat; but in the omis- 
; 23 


sion of higher duties, and the commission 
of heinous sins, your conscience is as 
elastic as the throat of one who should 
swallow a camel, and you manifest 
no more care or caution than such 


a one. 

25. The cup and the platter. The 
vessels in which their drink and food 
were contained. The Pharisees were 
very particular in observing the exter- 
nal washings and purifications pre- 
scribed by the law. Mark vii. 4, 8. 
Si Bui within they are full of extortion 
and excess. Or, according to Gries- 
bach, of ezlortion and injustice. The 
outside appeared clean and_ bright. 
But they were filled with the fruits of 
fraud, avarice, extortion, and other 
wicked methods of obtaining money 
from the poor, instead of earning it by 
honest industry ; consequently, the con- 
tents were unclean, however highly 
polished might be the exterior. The 
phrase might be applied to the general 
character of the Pharisees; but this 
seems more particularly referred to in 
ver. 27, 28; and the language here 
may admit of a more literal appli- 
cation. 

26. Cleanse first, &c. It 1s more im- 
pertant that what is within the cup and 
platter be clean. See that they con- 
tain nothing but the fruits of honesty 
and justice. Think not so much of the 
outward appearance. But while you 
keep that in a proper condition, be 
more solicitous for the purity of what 
is within. Thus also is purity of heart ¢ 
of incomparably more importance, than 
mere correctness of external deport- 
ment. 

27. Whited sepulchres. See Luke 
xi. 44. “The doors of sepulchres, in- 
deed the whole external surface, unless 
they were so conspicuous without it as 
to be readily discovered and known, 
were painted white on the last month 
of every year, that is, the month of 
Adar. The object of this practice was, 
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indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but are within full of dead men’s 
bones, and of all uncleanness. 

28 Even so ye also outwardly 
appear righteous unto men, but 
within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity. 

29 Wo unto you, scribes and 


hy a timely warning, to prevent those 
who came to the feast of the Passover 
from approaching them, and thus be- 
coming contaminated."—Jahn. The 
whiteness of the sepulchres, contrasted 
with the verdure of surrounding shrub- 
ery or herbage, would indeed be beau- 
ulul. But in them were contained the 
perishing, putrefying bodies of the 
dead, whieh no Jew could touch, or 
even approach so nearly as to touch 
their receptacles or to walk over them, 
without contracting uncleanness. This 
is a striking figure. Scarcely a more 
vivid contrast can be imagined, than 
that between the exterior of a splendid 
sepulehre, such as the Jews were fa- 
miliar with, freshly ornamented with 
paint, and the festering mass of corrup- 
tion which was deposited within. 

23. Even so ye also, &c. Were we 
have an application of the figure to 
the character of the Pharisees. And 
what a character! Our Lord ha: hith- 
erto noticed some of their follies and 
crimes, in detail. Here he seems to 
collect into a single focus all the rays 
of light which exhibited their true char- 
acter. One might suppose their very 
eyeballs would have been seared, as i 
all the lightnings of heaven had_to- 
gether streamed down at their feet. 
And nothing now remained but the 
deafening thunder which followed, ver. 
33, Under the guise of a sanctimoni- 
ous exterior, they had made themselves 


to “appear righteous unto men.” But 
our Lord looked upon the heart. He 
tore off the mask of hypocrisy. He 
exposed their true character. © Their 


prayers, he declared, were a vain pre- 
tencé of godliness; their zeal for the 
promotion of the Jewish religion was a 
mere spirit of selfishness; their dis- 
tinction of oaths. was deceptive and 
utterly futile; their precision in the 
matter of tithes and ceremonies was 
only a cloak for their neglect of the 
highest duties; their solicitude for out- 
ward purity and cleanliness was strange- 
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Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye 
build the tombs of the prophets, 
and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous, ; 

30 And say, If we-had been in 
the days of our fathers, we would 
not have been partakers with them 
in the blood of the prophets. 


ly inconsistent with their neglect of 
inward impurity; and, in one word, 
though, by such careful attention to 
the exterior, they had made themselves 
to “appear righteous,” and to seem 
beautiful like the outward appearance 
of a newly-whited sepulchre ; yet such 
was their avarice, envy, pride, lust, and 
malice, that inwardly they were abso- 
lutely fudl of hypocrisy and iniquity. 
Such is the description given hy him 
who “knew what was in man,” John 
ii. 25, of those who claimed to he the 
most pious, most devoted, most godly, 
men of their age; of those who “ trust- 
ed in themselves that they were right- 
eous and despised others ;” Luke xviii. 
9; of those who brought railing accu- 
sations against him, because he ate and 
drank with publicans and smners; of 
those who professed so much reverence 
for God and his law, that they erncified 
his Son upon a charge of blasphemy, 
and persecuted. his disciples until ven- 
geance came upon them to the utter- 
most. 1 Thess. ii. 16. 

29, Build the tombs, &e. See Luke 
xi. 37. The Jews, professing to ven- 
erate the character of the prophets who 
had heen slain by their forefathers, 
erected tombs or monuments to their 
memory. To this, our Lord here re- 
fers. Garnish the sepulchres, &c. 
That is, rebuild or repair such sepul- 
ehres, or embellish them with new and 
expensive ornaments. 

30. And say, &c. Perhaps they pro- 
fessed so much, publicly; or perhaps 
no more is intended than that such was 
the Janguage of their conduct. The 
building of tombs and gamishing of 
sepulchres indicated honor and respect 
for those in whose memory they were 
erected. Those, who really entertained 
such feelings toward the prophets and 
righteous men of old, would not be 
guilty of murdering them. Thus, hy 
their acts, the Pharisees professed they 
would not have been partakers in the 
blood of the prophets. 
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31 Wherefore, ye be witnesses 
unto yourselves, that ye are the 
children of them which killed the 
prophets. 

32 Fill ye up then the measure 
of your fathers. 
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33 Yeserpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell? 

34 9 Wherefore, behold, I send 
unto you prophets, and wise men, 
and scribes; and some of them ye 


31. Ye be witnesses to yourselves, &c. 
An appeal is made directly to their 
consciences. They knew that, while 
they made a pretence of piety, building 
the tombs of the prophets as if they 
disapproved the conduct of their fathers, 
they cherished in their hearts precisely 
the same passions, and that they were 
children of their fathers, in character, 
as well as by natural descent. Their 
fathers slew God’s messengers, who 
endeavored to reform the people. They 
knew that they had steadily opposed 
God’s Son, whom at least they could 
not deny to be mighty in word and 
deed, exhibiting evidence of a divine 
mission, and constantly laboring for the 
reformation and happiness of men; 
they knew that they had made many 
efforts to entrap or entangle him, that 
they might aceuse him; they knew that 
they had consulted how they might 
destroy him; and they knew that it 
was now the settled purpose of their 
hearts, to procure his death on the first 
opportunity. They were therefore wit- 
nesses unto themselves, their own con- 
sciences testified, that their professions 
of more piety than their fathers pos- 
sessed were hypocritical, and a mere 
pretence ; and that they were actually 
as malicious, revengeful, and sangui- 
nary, as their fathers. And this was a 
portion of the hypocrisy and iniquity 
which they cherished under a fair- 
seeming exterior, as declared in ver. 
23. 

32. Full ye up then the measure of 
your fathers. ‘This is not to be under- 
stood as a. command, but as a prediction 
or declaration of what would soon hap- 
pen. They had only to act out the real 
principles of their hearts, and to consum- 
mate the wickedness which they had al- 
ready meditated and even resolved, and 
the work would be complete. So soon 
as they threw off the slight restraint 
which withheld them, they would fill 
up or complete the wickedness of their 
fathers, the cup of national iniquity 
would be full, and the nation itself ripe 
for destruction. The event verified the 
prediction which is more fully ex- 


pressed ver. 34—36. They crucified 
the Lord Jesus, persecuted his follow- 
ers,—slaying some, and scourging oth- 
ers,—and were themselves miserably 
destroyed by the Romans. 

33. Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers. See note on Matt. iii. 7. These 
epithets were never, perhaps, more 
richly deserved than by those to whom 
they were here addressed. How can 
ye escape the damnation of hell? Of 
Gehenna. “ Because ye are serpents, 
and the offspring of such ancestors, ye 
are likewise so obstinately infatuated 
that ye are incurable. It remains, that 
ye should so conduct as to excel your 
fathers in wickedness; and this will be 
the fact, when ye shall have slain me. 
Ye will then have attained the very 
summit of wickedness, when ye have 
completed the work of slaughter, left 
unfinished by your fathers. Since then 
ye will be so extremely wicked, how 
can ye escape punishment ?””—Theo- 
phylact. “Hell, that is, Gehenna, or the 
valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem, 
where the filth of the city and the 
bodies of malefactors were thrown, to 
be consumed by fire and worms. Hence 
it was used as a figure for a keen and 
terrible punishment.”—Livermore. For 
the meaning of the word Gehenna, see 
note on Matt. v, 22. If there were any 
doubt as to its import in any other pas- 


sage, there could be none, here. For 
our Lord proceeds immediately to de- 
scribe it, as a judgment which should 


be executed upon that generation, ver. 
36; and his lamentation over Jerusa- 
lem, which succeeds, ver. 37—39, plain- 
ly indicates his reference to that terrible 
calamity, which is more fully described 
in the following chapter, and its occur- 
rence fixed by the same period, Matt. 
xxiv. 34. Then was a time of tribula- 
tion which had not its parallel before or, 
since ; and, from its unexampled severi- 
ty, might well .be poner’ termed 
the damnation of hell, or of Gehenna; 
which phrase the Jews understood to 
indicate the most acute misery. 

34—36. See Luke xi. 49—51. 

34. Isend unto you prophets, &c. It 


shall kill and crucify, and some of 
them shall ye scourge in your syna- 
gogues, and persecute them from 
city to city: 

35 That upon you may come all 
the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth, from the blood of righteous 


is generally supposed our Lord here 
means his apostles and disciples, who 
were to continue their labors for the 
propagation of the gospel, after he 
should be crucified. I Some of them 
ye shall kill and crucify. We have no 
positive knowledge that any of the 
apostles or first preachers of the gos- 
pel were crucified at the instigation of 
the Jews ; though such is said to have 
been the fate of Peter and others. But 
some were killed; such as Steph 


and James. Acts vii. 59, 60; xil. 2° 
4] Scourge. In scourging, they were 
bia active. See Acts xxii. 19—24; 
2 Cor. xi. 24, 25. T Persecute them 


Jrom city to city. The book of the 
Acts of the Apostles contains abundant 
evidence that the Jews were guilty of 
this offence. Scarcely a chapter is des- 
titute of such evidence. 

35. That wpon you may come. That 
is, upon this guilty nation. The sin 
had ‘agatieen national, and required a 
national punishment or judgment. The 
od had waxed worse and worse. 

hat generation was the degenerate’ 
offspring of a wicked ancestry. Their 
cup of iniquity was about to overflow ; 
and the judgment was at hand. 1 Adi 
the righteous blood, &c. ‘ That is, all 
the judgments due for shedding that 
blood. God did not hold them guilty 
for what their fathers did ; but temporal 
judgments descend on children in con- 
sequence of the wickedness of parents, 
as in the case of drunken and profligate 
parents. A drunken father wastes the 
property that his children might have 
possessed. A gambler reduces his 
children to poverty and want, An 
imprudent and foolish parent is the 
oceasion of leading his sons into places 
of poverty, ignorance, and crime, ma- 
terially affecting their character and 
destiny. So of the Jews. The appro- 
priate effects of their fathers’ crimes 
were coming on the nation, and they 
would suffer."—Barnes. { Upon the 
earth. Probably the land of Judea is 

articularly intended. The Jews could, 
in no sense, be considered answerable 
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Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias, 
son of Barachias, whom ye slew 
between the temple and the altar. 
36 Verily, I say unto you, All 
these things shall come upon this 
generation. 
37 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thow 


for the enormities perpetrated by other 
nations. Righteous Abel. Who was 
slain by his brother Cain. Gen. iv. 8. 
1 Zacharias. It is not distinctly known 
to whom our Lord here referred. Some 
suppose it was the pe Zachariah ; 
but the manner of his death is not re- 
corded. Others suppose it was that 
Zachariah whose murder is narrated, 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21. He is called 
the son of Jehoida; but it is said that 
many of the Jews had two names; and 
that the same man may have been 
called Jehoida and Barachias. But 
although we may be unable to identify 
the individual, it would seem the Jews 
well understood the reference ; for they 
did not dispute the truth of his allega- 
tion. Whom ye slew. That is, 
whom the Jews slew,—those of whom 
that generation were the representa- 
tives. 1 Between the temple and the 
altar. That is, between the holy place, 
(see note on Matt. xxi. 12,) and the 
altar, which stood in the court of the 
priests. 

36. Upon this generation. “The 
destruction of Jerusalem took place 
about forty years after this was spoken. 
See the next chapter."—Barnes. Be- 
yond all question, our Lord here de- 
clares that some then living should wit- 
ness the fulfilment of his words. The 
judgment he had described should come 
upon that generation, And it is ob- 
servable that he includes the whole 
judgment: all these things shall come, 
&c. What things? The miseries 
which by a single phrase he denomi- 
nates the damnation of hell; and, par- 
ticularly, the punishment due for the 
accumulated iniquity of successive gen- 
erations, who had vied with each other 
in a and slaying God’s holy 
prophets. All this was to come on that 

eneration. And all this did come. 

ee note on ver. 33. 

37—39. See Luke xiii. 34, 35. 

37. O Jerusalem, &c. Our Lord 
apostrophizes Jerusalem particularly, 
because, as the most enormous wicked- 
ness had been perpetrated in that city, 
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that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not! 
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38 Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate. 

39 For I say unto you, Ye shall 
not see me henceforth, till ye shall 
say, Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord. 


upon it also fell the most severe portion 
of the judgment. ‘1 Would I have 
gathered, &c. Ihave labored for you, 
and would gladly have brought you to 
repentance, that you might escape this 
dreadful calamity. I Zhy children. 
Thine inhabitants. “This burst of 
patriotic lamentation for the coming 
overthrow of that city, so dear to the 
Jewish heart, is in striking contrast 
with the tremendous rebukes he had 
just administered to the scribes and 
Pharisees. It was thus that the two 
elements of the severe and the gentle 
mingled harmoniously in his most he- 
roic yet humane spirit, and gave a di- 
vine perfection to his character. What 
power of reproof was joined to the most 
melting compassion! What magna- 
nimity of soul, to weep over the city 
that was so soon to ring with the infer- 
nal ery, crucify him, crucify him, and 
whose inhabitants would exult at his 
agonies on the cross, as at some holiday 
spectacle !”— Livermore. 

33, 39. Behold your house is left, &c. 
By house, some understand the temple, 
in which our Lord was now standing for 
the last time. This was regarded by 
the Jews as emphatically the house, 
the house of God, and the glory of the 
earth. Others understand the word 
house to denote habitation, and the 
meaning to be, that their city, and even 
their whole country, should be ruined. 
VT Till ye shall say, &c. ‘Till ye shall 
be so humbled, as a nation, that ye 
shall be glad to hail me as a deliverer) 
in the language ye have already heard 
addressed to me, and at which ye were 
offended. See Luke xix. 37—40. 

' There is a general agreement among 
commentators, that, in ver. 37—39, our 
Lord refers to that period when judg- 
ment was executed upon the Jewish 
nation, by the hand of the Romans. 
For example: “ These words, by the 
connexion of them with the former, thus, 
Behold your house is left unto you des- 
olate, for I say, &c., seem manifestly to 
relate to the time of the destruction of 
the Jews, and to bear this sense: You, 
who have now with so much indigna- 
23* 


tion heard the children and people sa- 
luting me thus, Blessed is he that com- 
eth in.the name of the Lord, after a 
while shall lie under so great calami- 
ties for the punishment of your infi- 
delity, that you would be glad ofa de- 
liverer to whom you might say these 
words,” &c.— Whitby. “Christ speaks | 
concerning his coming to take ven- 
geance on the contumacious Jews, at 
the destruction of Jerusalem, as in 
chap. xxiv. 3, 30, 34, 44, 46, 50.2— 
Wetstein. “ Behold, the time is com- 
ing when you will see your folly, 
though too late; for your sacred house, 
in which you vainly trust, even this 
magnificent temple in which you’ now 
stand, is so near being utterly de- 
stroyed, that it may be said to be even 
already left desolate to you, so that the 
few who survive the general carnage 
shall be forced to sit down and weep 
over its ruins. For I am now making 
my last visit here; and I say unto you, 
that henceforth, since you treat me so 
ill, ye shall not see me any more, till 
even ye shall say, as the multitudes 
lately did, but with sublimer passions 
and nobler views, Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord! that 
is, till your culamities-have taught you 
eagerly to wish for the Messiah, and 
divine grace shall have inclined you as 
anation, gladly to receive me under that 
character; but you little think through 
what scenes of desolation, exile, and 
misery, you must pass for succeeding 
ages, before that happy time comes.” 
—Doddridge. See Selections, sect. 
XXXViil. 

I only add, that the scene of desola- 
tion and misery, and slaughter, here 
referred to, is what our Lord intended, 
when he declared, all these things shall 
come upon this generation, ver. 36. It 
was this, also, as the connexion mani- 
festly shows, which he called the dam- 
nation of hell, or of Gehenna, ver. 33. 
That its severity justified the applica- 
tion of this terrible epithet, see notes on 
the following chapter, where the same 
subject is further illustrated. 
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ND Jesus went out, and de- 

“A parted from the temple: and 

his discrples came to him for to 

shew him the buildings of the tem- 
le. 

: 2 And Jesus said unto them, 
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See ye notall these things? verily, 
I say unto you, There shall not be 
left here one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down. 

3 4 And as he sat upon the 
mount of Olives, the disciples came 
unto him privately, saying, Tell us, 
when shall these things be? and 
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This chapter is parallel with Mark 
ch. xiii., and Luke ch. xxi., to which 
frequent reference is made in the 
notes. 

For the notes on this and the suc- 
ceeding chapter, I am indebted to Rev. 
Hosea Ballou, 2d. They were origin- 
ally published in the Universalist Ex- 
positor, Vol. iii., ( New Series,) and 
are now used almost literally, by permis- 
sion of the author. : 

1.° Having finished the foregoing ad- 
dress to the Jews, Jesus, with his dis- 
ciples, now leaves the temple, to go 
towards (ver. 3) the mount of Olives. 


As they depart, the disciples point him: 


to the buildings, &c., of the temple, 
which they had eet understood him to 
say (xxiii. 38,) ‘should be left desolate. 
According to the more definite account 
given by Mark, it is but one of them 
who says, “ Master, see what manner 
of stones, and what buildings!” aston- 
ished, perhaps, that so magnificent and 
solid a structure was to be destroyed. 
For, Josephus says, that the stones of 
this temple were about forty-five feet 
long, by twenty-two wide, and fourteen 
thick ; some of them, indeed, nearly 
twice as long. The temple itself, ex- 
clusive of the immense assemblage of 
courts, cloisters, and walls around it, 
was about one hundred and eighty-two 
feet long, and one hundred and twenty- 
seven wide; and one hundred and 
eighty-two high, above the lofty foun- 
dation-wall. “It was covered all over 
with plates of gold of great weight, and, 
at the first rising of the sun, reflected 
back a very fiery splendor, and made 
those, who forced themselves to look 
upon it, to turn away their eyes, just as 
they would have done at the sun’s own 
rays. But this temple appeared to 
‘strangers, when they were coming to it 
ata distance, like a mountain covered 
with snow; for, as to those parts of it 
that were not gilt, they were very ex- 


ceeding white,” that is, of white mar- 
ble. J. War, v., ch. v. 4,6. Ant. xv., 
ch. xi. 3. 

2. Not be left here one stone upon 
another, &c.; a strong, proverbial 
phrase, signifying only a complete de- 
molition. 2 Sam. xvii. 13. Accord- 
ingly, when Titus took Jerusalem, 
about thirty-seven years afterwards, he 
“gave orders,” says Josephus, “that 
they should demolish the whole city 
and temple ;” J. War, vur., ch. i. 1; an 
he adds, that the entire circuit of the 
city, except the western wall and three 
towers, “ was so thoroughly laid even 
with the ground by those that dug’ it 
up to the foundation, that there was 
left nothing to make those that came 
hither believe it had ever been inhab- 
ited.” z 

3. On the mount of Olives. The 
summit of this mountain was but little 
more than half a mile, on an air-line, 
from the temple, or eastern wall of the 
city, and directly east from the temple. 
It was about seven hundred feet higher 
than the intervening valley of Jehosha- 
phat; overlooked even the temple itself, 
and commanded a view of every part of 
the city. 1 The disciples came —pri- 
vately, saying, &c. Privately, or, by 
themselves, probahly because it was 
dangerous to speak openly of the de- 
struction of the temple; see Matt. xxvi. 
61; and because they also knew that 
Christ was wont to speak more plainly 
with them only, than before the multi- 
tude. It should he kept in mind, that 
all which follows, in this and the next 
chapter, was a private conversation, 
held on the mount of Olives. When 
shall these things (viz., the things just 
spoken of) be? and what the sign of 
thy coming, (parousia, magovnla,) and 
of the end of the age,* (tés sunteleias 


* “End of the age ;’? so this text is trans- 
lated by Hammond. Le Clere, Whitby. Pearce, 
Beausohbre and Lenfant, (fin du siecle.) Nodd- 
ridge, Macknight and Paulus; besides Wake- 
field, Improved Version, and Kenrick. Dr. 
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what shail be the sign of thy | unto them, Take heed that no man 


coming, and of the end of the 
world? ‘ 
‘4 And Jesus answered and said 


tou aionos, Tig Gurtekeiug TOU aiadros.) 
It is sometimes contended that here are 
three questions: 1. When shall these 
things, namely, the destruction of the 
temple, &c.,be? 2. What shall be the 
sign of thy coming, to bring this de- 


A. Clarke-seems to prefer this rendering, and 
even Scott hesitates between it and the com- 
mon one. Dr. Campbell renders it ambigu- 
ously, conclusion of this state. The usual 
meaning of the original term, aion, (atar,) 
is age, or great length of time. It is a word 
radically different from those rendered zorld 
in other verses (14, 21) of thischapter. The 
Jews were accustomed to divide the entire 
duration of time into two great ages, viz., the 
age before the beginning of the Messiah’s 
reign, and the age after ; this age, and the 
age to come ; the present age and the future. 
It was understood that the age then present 
was to end when the Messiah should over- 
throw his enemies and establish his king- 
dom; and this was probably the idea that 
suggested the expression in the text. So St. 
Paul says, to the Corinthians, that certain 
facts in the Old Testament ‘‘ were written 
-for our instruction, upon whom the ends of 
the world (ages, ta telé ton aidnon, Tu TAY 
tav alovwv,) are come.” 1 Cor. x. 11. 
So, too, he says, to the Hebrews, ‘‘ now once 
in the end of the world, (ages, sunteleia lon 
aiénon, ovrtehele Tay aiwrwr,) hath he 
[Christ] appeared to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself.” Heb. ix. 26. On the 
same principle, we often find the phrase, 
“the last days’”’ applied, in the New Testa- 
ment, to the time then present. 

Most critics, however, are agreed that the 
term, aidn, (aiwr,) was sometimes used by 
the Jews for the material world: as examples 
in the New Testament, they quote Heb. i. 
2; xi. 3. But, should this be admitted, and 
should we even grant what some contend for, 
that in the text the disciples used the term 
in this rare sense, still it would not materi- 
ally affect the interpretation of this chapter 
and the following. For it is evident that 
whatsoever the disciples understood by the 
end of the world, or age, it was something 
which they supposed would take place when 
the temple, &c., should be destroyed; and 
that their inquiry was meant to be directed 
to the time and circumstances of that event, 
and to no other period. In this sense only, 
did Mark and Luke understand their ques- 
tion; im this sense only, did Christ reply to 
it throwghout the conversation; and in this 
sense ouly, does he repeat the expression, 
“the end;’’ see ver. 6, 13, 14, and the corre- 
sponding passages in Mark and Luke. 


21 


deceive you, . 
5 For many shall come in my 
name, saying, I am Christ; and 


struction? and, 3. What shall be the 
sign of the end of the world itself ?—a 
very different event! Now, there are, 
at the most, but two questions here, or 
rather but one inquiry put in two forms ; 
first, respecting the fime, and, secondly, 
respecting the signs thereof—thus: 
1. When shall these things be? and, 
2. What the sign of thy coming and of 
the end of the world, or age ?—not, 
What the sign of thy coming? and 
what the sign also of the end of the 
world? as of two separate events. The 
very form of the sentence shows that 
the disciples supposed that his corning, 
and what they called the end of the 
world, or age, would make but one 
event; and that the sign of the one 
would be the sign of the other. Were 
there any room still left for doubt here, 
it would be foreclosed by the form in 
which the other evangelists record the 
question; Mark, thus: “—what the 
sign when all these things shall he ful- 
filled, or ended?” (panta tauta sunte- 
leisthat, marta Tavra ovrvTtedeiod at, 
instead of Matthew’s sunteleias tou 
aionos, ourtedeiug Tov almvog, the 
verb ended, instead of the noun end.) 
Likewise Luke, thus: “—what sign 
when these things shall come to pass ?” 
Accordingly, “these things,” or the 
throwing down of the stones of the 
temple, &c., belonged to the same event 
with what was called Christ’s coming 
and the end of the world, or age. 

4. Take heed, &c.. That is, not to 
be deceived hy the impostors who were 
soon to appear, as foretold in the next 
verse. 

5. Many shall comé in my name, &c. 
Before that end, ver. 6, which was the 
subject of inquiry. Accordingly, we 
find, in Josephus, that, from A. D. 36 
to A.’ D. 56, the country was full of 
religious impostors, who, by pretending 
to work miracles, and hy promising the 
divine interposition for their deliver- 
ance, drew multitudes together, only to 
be dispersed and slain by the Roman sol- 
diery. Other false prophets arose after- 
wards; hut this seems to have been the 
period of their greatest prevalence. Ant. 
KVINL-» Ch. 1. 0,25, X%.4 CN. V, 1 3) XX, 
ch. vill. 5,6. J. War,11.,ch xiii. 4,5; 
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shall deceive many. 

6 And ye shall hear of wars, and 
rumours of wars: see that ye be 
not troubled: for all these things 
must come to pass, but the end is 
not yet. F 

7 For nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against king- 
dom: and there shall be famines, 


also, Acts v. 36, 37; Vili. 9, 10; xxi. 
33. 

6. Wars and rumors of wars. See 
notes on the next verse. % Be nol 
troubled, when ye hear of these wars, 
&c., as if “the end,” about which you 
have inquired, were then to take place ; 
“for these things must first come to 
pass, but the end is not immediately.” 
(Lauke.) 

7. For nation shall rise —against 
kingdom; occasioning those “rumors 
of wars,” ver. 6. The terms, nation 
and kingdom, were sometimes applied 
by the Jews to any state, province, or 
even separate municipal district. In 
fulfilment of these predictions, it ap- 

ears that from about A. D. 48, onwards, 

‘alestine was in astate of constant ag- 
itation. First, the Jews were alarmed 
by the threatening of war from the em- 
peror Caligula, A.D. 48. The same 
year, a tumult broke out at Jerusalem, in 
which the Roman soldiers were attack- 
ed; also the Galileans and people of 
Judea on the one hand, and the Sama- 
ritans on the other, rose against each 
other, but were quelled by the Roman 
troops. .The country was filled with 
bands of robbers, who openly carried on 
their murders even in the cities; such 
was the public disorder! In A.D. 54,a 
massacre took place between the Jews 
and Syrians, in Cesarea, and a hody of 
Roman troops was sent against them. 
Thus the outrages increased, till, in A. 
D. 66, an extensive revolt of the Jews 
broke forth throughout Palestine. They 
slaughtered the Roman garrison at Ma- 
sada; new massacres at Cesarea and 
Jerusalem were followed by their laying 
wastz the province of Perea, and the 
cities of Tyre, Cesarea, Samaria, and 
Askelon; while, on the other hand, the 
Syrians ravaged Seythopolis, &c. Jos. 
Ant. xvuit., ch. viii 1,2. War, 11.,ch. x. 
—ch. xvii. Ant. xx., ch. y. and vi. 

There shall be famines and_pesti- 
lences, and earthquakes. Accordingly, 
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and pestilences, and earthquakes in 
divers places. 

8 All these are the beginning of 
sorrows. 

9 Then shall they deliver you 
up to be afflicted, and shall kill 
you: and ye shall be hated of all 
nations for my name’s sake. 

10 And then shall many be 


there were, in A. D. 45, and onwards, 
famines in Palestine, (foretold, Acts xi. 
23,) which were so severe, particularly 
at Jerusalem, that many perished wit 
hunger. Jos. Ant. xx.,ch. ii. 5; ch. v. 2. 
Of pestilences and earthquakes in Pal- 
estine, at this time, we have no account 
in history, unless we include Josephus’s 
notice of an earthquake in A. D. 67, 
(War, 1v.,ch.1v. 5,) which seems, how- 
ever, too late a period; see ver. 8. As 
earthquakes, however, are not unfre- 

uent in Palestine, and as pestilences are 
the usual concomitants of famines, we 
may suppose there were some of which 
no mention has heen preserved. I re- 
tain the term “earthquakes,” because 
such is the meaning of the original 
word found here, and in Mark and Luke ; 
but it might possibly be rendered com- 
molions. Two remarks more: 1. I 
have confined the allusions, in the text, 
to Palestine: in other countries, this pe- 
riod was marked with wars, famines 
pestilences, and earthquakes, of whick 
many commentators avail themselves. 
2. Though I have applied these predic- 
tions thus in minute detail, yet, as a 
general rule, a prophecy, like a parable, 
should be interpreted more in. the gross, 
and not by taking every particular sep- 
arately. Even im these 6th and 7th 
verses, the correct way, perhaps, would 
be, to take the wars, rumors of wars, 
nation rising against nation, &c., fam- 
ines, pestilences, and earthquakes, as 
denoting only in general a time of great 
public commotion and distress. 

8. These are the beginning of sorrows; 
the earlier and less aggravated evils, 
Sorrows ; an allusion, in the original, to 
lahor-pains. a 

9. Then. That is, in those times; 
partly before as well as after, accor- 
ding to Luke. % Shall they deliv- 
er you, &c. All this took place, as is 
well known from the hook of Acts. 
“! Ye-shall be hated of ail nations, &e. 
Not only by the Jews, but by the Gen- 
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effended, and shall betray one 
another, and shall hate one another. 

1i And many false prophets 
shall rise, and shall deceive many. 

12 And because iniquity shall 
abound, the love of many shall wax 
cold. 

13 But he that shall endure unto 
the end, the same shall be saved. 
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14 And this gospel of the king- 
dom shall be preached in all the 
world, for a witness unto all na- 
tions; and then shall the end 
come... 

15 When ye, therefore, shall see 
the abomination of desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
stand in the holy place, (whoso 


tiles also. That this, too, was verified, 
see Acts and the Epistles. 

10. To be offended, in the New Tes- 
tament sense, is to be indu:ed io evil ; 
see Matt. v. 29; xiii. 21; xvili.6. Many 
Christians, when subjected to these per- 
secutions, would be induced to aposta- 
tize, and then to betray the others. 

11. False prophets, &c. See note on 
ver. 5. Probably, however, false teach- 
ers among professed Christians are here 
meant; of whom we have abundant 
mention in the Epistles of the New 
Testament, written Just before the siege 
of Jerusalem. 

12. Many Christians, on seeing the 
apostasy and treachery of their brethren, 
ver. 10, would grow discouraged, and 
suspicious of each other. 

13. He that shall endure unto the end. 
Who shall be neither overcome by per- 
secution, nor deceived by the false teach- 
ers, nor discouraged by the defections of 
others, but who shall continue faithful 
until “the end,” concerning which ye 
inquired, ver. 3, &c. % Shall be saved ; 
that is, preserved, rescued from these 
dangers; or, as Luke expresses it, 
“there shall not a hair of your head 
perish.” Accordingly, Eusebius says 
that “the people of the church at Jeru- 
salem, by the command of a divine rev- 
elation given to their principal men 
before the war, removed from the city, 
anddwelt at a certain town beyond the 
Jordan, called Pella; so that those who 
believed in Christ forsook Jerusalem, 
and holy men abandoned the royal city 
itself, and the whole land of Judea.” 
Hist. Eccl. iti. 5. Thus they were 
saved; and after the dispersion of their 
bitter persecutors, the Jews, a period of 
relief and prosperity awaited them: as 
Christ told them, according to Luke 
xxi. 28, to “look up,” when they should 
see the end of the Jewish nation, “and 
lift up pe heads ; for your redemption 
draweth nigh.” 

14. This gospel of the kingdom. Of 


Christ’s kingdom, or reign. T Shall be 
preached in ail the world, before that end 
come; (see Mark.) World, in the orig- 
inal, oikowmené (oxovjérn)—a word 
which was frequently applied by the 
New Testament writers, and Jewish au- 
thors of their day, to a large part merely 
of the world then known, to the extent 
of the Roman empire, &c. It is the 
word used in Luke ii. 1, —“‘ There went 
out a decree from Cesar Augustus, that 
all the world should be taxed ;?? where 
it can, of course, include no more than 
the Roman empire. It is used also in 
Acts xi. 28; xix.27; xxiv. 5; where it 
must be taken with equal, and some- 
times even more, restriction. Josephus 
repeatedly uses it, when he means to 
include only the extent of an empire, 
and sometimes merely ofa province: see 
Ant. vu., ch. xiii. 4, where he says that 
Ahab sent persons over all the world to 
discover the prophet Elijah; he also 
makes Obadiah to remind the prophet 
that the king had sought for him over 
all the world ; though it is evident, from 
the nature of the case, that no more is 
meant than the neighboring countries. 
Notwithstanding the scantiness of ec- 
clesiastical records of that age, enough 
remain to show that, before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the gospel was ac- 
tually preached in almost every province 
of the eee empire, and in some coun- 
tries to the east of it. 1 And then shall 
the end come, of which the disciples had 
inquired, ver. 3, the end of Jerusalem 
and of the Jewish nation. 

15. In this verse, Christ advertises 
them of the particular event which 
should betoken the near al aes of 
that end, and be the signal for them to 
flee. Substituting the plainer language 
of Luke, for the obscurer expressions 
of Matthew and Mark, it was when 
they should “see Jerusalem compassed 
with armies.” The abomination of des- 
olation was, socordipEly the Roman ar- 
mies. 11 Spoken of by Daniel. See Dan. 
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readeth, let him understand,) 

16 Then let them which be in 
Judea flee into the mountains : 

17 Let him which is on the 
house-top not come down to take 
anything out of his house : 

18 Neither let him which is in 
the field return back to take his 
clothes. 

19 And wo unto them that are 


ix. 27; xi. 31; xu. 11; where “the 
abomination that maketh desolate,” or, 
as the Septuagint renders it, “the 
abomination of desolations,” is ex- 
pressly connected with the desolation 
of the temple and city. Josephus says, 
Ant. x., ch, xi. 7,) that Daniel here 
oretold the desolation of his country by 
the Romans, as well as by Antiochus 
Epiphanes; and such was probably the 
general opinion of the Jews. The Ro- 
man armies were an abomination to the 
Jews, for they were idolaters, and car- 
ried with them the ensigns as well as 
the rites of idolatry; that they also 
made desolate, needs not be shown. 
I Standing in the holy place. Not in 
the city itself, but on the ground imme- 
diately ‘“compassing” it, jon Luke,) 
which also was regarded as holy. 
Jerusalem was accordingly besieged by 
the Roman general, Cestius Gallus, in 
Oct., A. D. 66, who even penetrated 
into the lower town, and might then, 
says Josaphus, have taken the whole 
city, had he persevered, But, appre- 
hending treachery, and insidiously dis- 
suaded by some of his officers, he sud- 
denly retreated, to the astonishment of 
the Jews themselves, J. War, 11., ch. 
xix. 6—9. Thus, Jerusalem was spared 
nearly four years longer, and abundant 
opportunity afforded the Christians to 
flee from the city and country; and this 
was probably the time of their flight, 
mentioned by Eusebius; see notes on 
ver. 13, 

16. Them which be in Judea, &c. 
Not only those that-should be in Jeru- 
salem, but all the Christians in Judea, 
were then to flee, as it appears from 
Eusebius ie notes to ver. 13) they 
actually did. Josephus says that “ ma- 
ny of the most eminent Jews now 
swam away from the city, as from a 
ship when it was going to sink.” J. 
War, t1., ch. xx. 1,and ch. xix. 6. From 
this time till the overthrow of the city, 
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with child, and to them that give 
suck in those days! 

20 But pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter, neither on the 
sabbath-day : 

21 For then shall be great trib- 
ulation, such as was not since the 
beginning of the world to this time, 
no, nor ever shall be. ; 

22-And except those days should 


the whole country lay in all the hor- 
rors of a bloody anarchy; see notes to 
ver. 21. l 

17,18. Strong, hyperbolic expres- 
sions, urging them to be instant in their 
flight. 1 Let-him which is on the house- 
top not come down, &c., but hasten 
away. The houses of the Jews, like 
those in the same country at the pres- 
ent day, had flat roofs, on which the 
inhabitants spent much of their time; 
and as these roofs were often con- 
nected, they afforded a communication 
from one part of the city, or village, to 
another. I His clothes. Properly his 
tunic or robe,—a loose, flowing gar- 
ment thrown over the other dress, 
ic laid aside in the labors of the 

eld. 

19,20. Woe unto them that, &e. Be- 
cause their condition would be an im- 
pediment to their flight, and expose 
them to peculiar distress in the general 
commotion. 1 That your flight be not 
in the winter, (when subsistence would 
be difficult.) Snow often falls in the 
hill-country of Palestine, and the cold 
is sometimes so great as to endanger 
life. I Neither on the sabbath-day, 
when the traditions of the Jews did not 
allow them to travel more than about 
two-thirds of a mile, except on extraor- 
dinary occasions ; nor even then, with- 
out many hindrances. » 

21. For then, &c. That is, from that 
time onwards, till the actual destruction 
of the city; for this, it is said, in verse 
29, was to take place “immediately 
after the tribulation,” &c. If the com: 
passing of Jerusalem by armies, ver. 
15, was the attack wt by Cestius, 
A. D. 66, this “tribulation,” it would 
seem from the order of the prophecy, 
must have been in the four following 
years, including the final siege of the 
city, and ending with its capture, A. D. 
70, At any rate, the whole of this 
period was one of indescribable dis- 
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be shortened, there should no flesh 
be saved: but for the elect’s sake 
those days shall be shortened. 

23 Then if any man shall ‘say 
unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or 
there; believe 7é not. - 

24 For there shall arise false 
Christs, and false prophets, and 


tress, with the Jews; Galilee and Sa- 
maria ravaged by Vespasian, A: D. 67, 
and nearly one hundred thousand of the 
inhabitants put to the sword, so that 
many villages were utterly depopu- 
lated; Perea invaded and ‘conquered, 
A. D. 68; and, more wretched than all, 
Judea, under a reign of terror sur- 
assing even that of the French Revo- 
ution, was invaded by the Idumeans 
from without, distracted with the 
fiercest, bloodiest factions within, over- 
run by immense hordes of robbers and 
murderers, A. D. 67, 63, who openly 
committed their massacres in the very 
streets of the cities and villages; and, 
at length, the country subdued by Ves- 
pasian, in A. D. 69. Then came the 
siege of Jerusalem, with its unequalled 
horrors. From March, A. D. 70, to the 
following September, multitudes with- 
out number, who had come up to the 
feast of the Passover, were caged with- 
in the narrow circuit of the walls, 
butchered by the swords of the mad 
factions ee as well as of the Ru- 
mans without; or wasting away under 
a famine ‘that at length drove mothers 
to devour their own children. More 
than one million perished in the siege 
and capture of the city. J. War, 11., ch. 
Xx., to vi.,ch. ix. Josephus says, “It 
appears to me that the misfortunes of 
aT mea, from the beginning of time, 
sink in comparison with those of the 
Jews.” “Neither did any other city 
suffer such misery, nor did any age 
ever breed a generation more fruitful 
in wickedness.” J. War, Pref. 4, v. 
ch. x. 5. UT Mrom the beginning of the 
world. World,—kosmos, (zéonog.) 
22. Had not this tribulation been 
brought to a speedy end, all the inhabi- 
tants, Christians who had fled to the 
mountains, as well as Jews who re- 
mained behind, must have perished by 
famine or slaughter; as will be evident 
to-every reader.of Josephus. T Mor the 
elect’s sake. The believers, who are 
so often, in the New Testament, called 
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shall shew great signs and won- 
ders ; insomuch that, if 7¢ were pos- 
sible, they shall deceive the very 
elect. 

25 Behold, I have told you be- 
fore. 

26 Wherefore, if they shall say 
unto you, Behold, he is in the 


the elect, or chosen. ‘1 Those days shall 
be shortened. Accordingly, the Jews 
themselves madly hastened the end of 
the struggle, by their mutual slaugh- 
ters and devastations. After the un- 
expected retreat of Cestius, “ there were 
disorders and civil wars in every city; 
and all those that were at quiet from 
the Romans, turned their hands one 
against another.” J. War, iv.,ch. iii. 2. 
While Titus was advancing to Jeru- 
salem, the three factions within the 
city were daily butchering each other, 
and burning the store-houses of pro- 
visions; “as if,” says Josephus, “ they 
had done it on purpose to serve the 
Romans, by destroying what the city 
had laid up against the siege, and b 
thus cutting off the nerves of their 
own power. —So they were taken by 
means of the famine, which tt was im- 
possible they should have been, unless 
they had prepared the way for it by this 
procedure.” J. War, v.,ch.i.4. They 
continued this work of self-destruction, 
even during the siege, slaying great 
numbers, and burning entire streets. 
J. War, v.,ch. iii—vi. Finally, they de- 
serted their strong holds; so that when 
Titus took the city, and beheld the 
strength of its fortifications, he ex- 
claimed, “ We certainly have had God 
for our assistant in this war, and it was 
no other than God who drove the Jews 
out of these fortifications; for what 
could the hands of men, or any ma- 
chines, do towards overthrowing these 
towers!” J. War, vi.,ch. ix.1. [See 
note on Mark. xiii. 30.] 

23. Then. In the time of that tribu- 
lation; or, perhaps, reverting indefi- 
nitely to the whole period thus far de- 
scribed, as preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

24—26. We have accounts of many 
such impostors in Judea, at_ the period 
referred to. An Egyptian false prephet, 
ahout A. D. 53, led four thousand out 
into the desert; Acts xxi. 33; and also 
persuaded a multitude in Jerusalem to 
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desert ; go not forth: behold, hezs 
in the secret chambers; believe it 
not. ; 
27 For as the lightning cometh 
out of the east, and shineth even 
unto the west; so shall also the 
coming of the Son of man be. 


go with him to the mount of Olives, 
whence he would make the walls of the 
city fall down at his command. Jos. 
Ant. xx., ch. viii. 6. In the same pas- 
sage, Josephus mentions other impos- 
tors, who prevailed on many to follow 
them into the desert, where they would 
show wonders and signs. Another 
impostor, about A. D. 60, seduced a 
multitude, “ promising them freedom 
and deliverance from the miseries they 
were under, if they would but follow 
him as far as the desert.” Ant. xx., ch. 
viii. 10. In all these cases, the de- 
luded followers were slain or dispersed 
by the Roman troops. In the siege of 
Jerusalem, A. D. 70, a false prophet 
persuaded the people that “God com- 
manded them to ascend the temple, 
and that they should receive signs of 
their deliverance ;” hut the temple was 
burned that very day, and ail his fol- 
lowers perished. Josephus also says, 
that, in the siege, “there was a great 
number of false prophets suborned by 
the tyrants to impose on the people, 
who announced to them that they should 
wait for deliverance from God ; and this 
was in order to keep them from de- 
serting.” J. War, vi.,ch. 1,2. One 
reason why these pretended deliverers, 
or Messiahs, were so readily helieved, 
was, the strong persuasion among the 
Jews at this time, that their Messiah 
was then to wr J. War, vr., ch. v. 
4. If possible, they shall deceive the 
very elect. ‘There was no natura! im- 
possibility of their deceiving the Chris- 
lians; otherwise Christ would not 
have taken so much care to forewarn 
his disciples. He “foretold” them, in 
order to secure them against such de- 
ception. 

27, 23. His coming would not be like 
that of these false Christs, merely in 
the desert, or secret chambers, so that it 
could be said, lo here, or there; but 
like the lightuing*which lights up the 
whole horizon, (see Luke,) his coming 
would be over all the face of the land. 
Or, to change the figure, whithersoever 
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28 For wheresoever the carcass 
is, there will the eagles be gath- 
ered together. 

29 4 Immediately after the trib- 
ulation of those days, shall the sun 
be darkened, and the moon shall 
not give her light, and the stars 


the carcass of the Jewish nation ex- 
tended abroad, to the same extent 
would ‘his coming be seen, like a multi- 
tude of eagles devouring the dead body. 
There is, perhaps, no allusion intended 
to the eagles on the Roman standards ; 
much less, any reference to the direc- 
tion in which the Roman army ap- 
proached, from east to west,—which in- 
deed does not appear to have been the 
course it took. I The coming of, &e. 
Parousia, (nagovaia.) The Jews were 
accustomed to call any interposition of 
divine Providence an appearing, (epi- 
phaneia, tzrupérera,) or coming (parou- 
sia) of Ged. 

29—31. A representation, in‘prophet- 
ic style, of the end, the semua isso- 
lution of the Jewish state; when, as 
Luke expresses it in plainer language. 
the Jews should “ fall by the edge o 
the sword, and he Jed away captive 
into all nations, and Jerusalem be trod- 
den down of the Gentiles,” &c. This 
fixes the event referred to. The bold, 
Asiatic figures here, though frequently 
mistaken for literal description, are no 
other than the Old Testament prophets 
habitually used in predicting fhe over- 
throw ofa kingdom, ora national revelu- 
tion. Thus, Isaiah represents the fall of 
Babylon, hy the darkening of the stars, 
the constellations, the sun and moon, 
the shaking of the heavens, and the re- 
moving of the earth out of her place, 
(xii.; ) and, again, the destruction of 
Idumea, by the dissolving of the host 
of heaven, the rolling of the heavens to- 
gether as a scroll, and by the falling of 
the stars like figs from a_fig-tree, 
(xxxiv.;) Ezekiel, the fall of Egypt, 
hy covering the heavens, and darkenin 
the stars, sun and moon, are 
Joel, the devastation of locusts, hy the 
shaking of the earth and heaven; and 
the darkening of the sun, moon and 
stars; and the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, by the turning of the sun into 
darkness and the moon into blood, (ii.) 
See, also, Ps. xviii.; Dan. viii. 10, &e. 
Even the Latin poets, though their 
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shall fall from heaven, and the 
powers of the heavens shall be 
shaken : 

30 And then shall appear the 
sign of the Son of man in heaven : 
and then shall all the tribes of the 
earth mourn, and they shall see 
the Son of man coming in the 


asual style is by no means so hyper- 
bolical as that of the Asiaties, run into 
similar figures when describing great 
calamities. See Ovid. Met. xv. 782; 
Virgil. Georg. i. 462. 

29. Immediately after the tribula- 
tion, and before the end of the genera- 
tion in which Christ spoke; see ver. 
34.~ Accordingly, it is well known that 
the destruction of the Jewish state, and 
the dispersion of the people, “led cap- 
tive into all nations,’ A. D. 70, fol- 
lowed immediately the tribulation just 
described, and in the life-time of some 
of the disciples. Tf Shail the sun be 
darkened —heavens shall be shaken. 
Figures that should probably be ta- 
ken together, as forming simply the 
usual imagery in propnecies of similar 
events, (see above,) and that should not 
be separately applied, as has often been 
done, making the sun the Mosaic reli- 
gion, the moon the Jewish government, 
&e. &c. Powers of the heavens: 
same as the hosts or armies of heav- 
en,—a poetical imagery often used by 


the prophets. 

30. The sign of the Son of 
man in heaven. Manifest evidences 
of his agency, in these judgments 
from heaven. There may be an al- 
lusion, here, to the taunting request 
the Jews had sometimes made, that he 
would show them “a sign from heay- 
en,” Matt. xvi. 1; xii. 38; such a 
sign they might at length discover, in 
the terrible retribution coming on them. 
T Shall all the tribes of the land. Land, 
ge, (yj;) a term often applied to Pales- 
tine, or to a particular region; seldom 
to the earth at large. These “tribes” 
were, of course, the Jews. Mourn. 
Beat their breasts in anguish: such is 
the force of the original. | The Son 
of man coming—with power and 
great glory. His power and glory 
were seen in the utter destruction of 
the Jewish state and religion, on the 
one hand, and on the other, in the rapid 
diffusion of his truth, after the over- 
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clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory. 

31 And he shall send his angels 
with a great sound of a trumpet, 
and they shall gather together his 
elect from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other. 

32 Now learn a parable of the 


throw of his enemies; see next verse. 
“Coming in the clouds of heaven,” is 
poetic imagery, often employed by the 
prophets, in describing signal manifes- 
tations of divine Providence; see Deut. 
XXXill. 26; Ps. xviii. 9—13; Isa. xix. 
1; Dan. vii. 13; Rev. i. 7. 

31. He shall send his angels. _Al- 
luding indirectly, perhaps, to the minis- 
try of his preachers, which should. then 
spread abroad so widely; though we 
must not forget that the highly poetic 
imagery of heavenly powers is still con- 
tinued, aus is evident from the rest of 
the expressions in this verse. The gen- 
eral fact referred to,in the verse, is 
manifestly this: that there should be a 
great and public ingathering of con- 
verts, in all nations over the face of the 
earth, from the time when the Jewish 
nation should be destroyed. It would 
be atime of relief, of “redemption,” to 
the Christians, as Luke expresses it, so 
that they should “look up, and lift up 
their heads.” 1 With a trumpet of 
great sound. Imagery taken from the 
custom of the Jews to call the people 
together, or to proclaim their jubilee, 
&c., by the sound of trumpet ; Lev. xxv. 
9; Num. x. 2; Judg. ii. 27; vi. 34. 
| From the four winds—the other. 
That is, from every quarter through- 
out the world. 

32,33. To illustrate, more famil- 
iarly, how promptly “the end” would 
follow the signs he had_ specified, and 
with what certainty the disciples might 
trace its approach, Christ now frames 
a parable from the fig-tree, which 
abounded on the mount of Olives, where 
they were sitting. T Anovw that it is 
near, &c.; namely, the coming of the 
Son of man, or, as Luke says, “the 
kingdom of God;” which, though al- 
ready begun, was not to come wilh 
power, till the overthrow of the Jewish 
polity; see Matt. xvi. 27, 28; Mark 
vili. 38; ix. 1; Luke ix. 26, 27, &c.* 

* Dr. Warburton says ‘‘ this prophecy doth 
not respect Christ’s second coming to judg- 
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fig-tree ; When his branch is yet 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye 
know that summer 7s nigh : 

33 So likewise ye, when ye 
shall see all these things, know 
that it is near, even at the doors. 

34 Verily I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass, till all 
these things be fulfilled. 

35 Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass 
away. 

36 4 But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the 


34. Accordingly, Jerusalem was ta- 
ken, A. D. 70, on the Sth of Septem- 
ber, about thirty-seven years after the 
delivery of this prophecy, while St. John, 
and probably the greater part of the 
other apostles, were still alive, as well as 
multitudes of the first converts and 
contemporary Jews. With the fall of 
the city, the conflict ceased, that had 
raged so long and so terribly ; but its 
scattered embers continued to burn in 
Judea for about a year and a half af- 


ment, but his first, in the abolition of the 
Jewish policy, and the establishment of the 
Christian: that kingdom of Christ which 
commenced on the total ceasing of the the- 
ocracy. For, as God’s reign over the Jews 
entirely ended with the abolition of the 
temple-service, so the reign of Christ, in 
spirit and in truth, bad then its first be- 
ginning. This was the true establishment 
of Christianity ; not that effected by the do- 
nations or conversions of Constantine. Till 
the Jewish law was abolished, over which 
the Father presided as King, the reign of 
the Son could not take place; because the 
sovereignty of Christ over mankind was that 
very sovereignty of God over the Jews, 
transferred and more largely extended. This, 
therefore, being one of the most important 
eras in the economy of grace, and the most 
awful revolution in all God’s religious dis- 
pensations, we see the elegance and propri- 
ety of the terms in question to denote so 
great an event, together with the destruction 
of Jerusalem by which it was effected. For, 
in the old prophetic language, the change 
and fall of pry cect and powers, wheth- 
er spiritual or civil, are signified by the 
shaking of heaven and earth, the darkening 
the sun and moon, and the falling of the 
stars; asthe rise and establishment of new 
ones are by procession in the clouds of 
heaven, by the sound of trumpet, and the 
assembling together of hosts and congrega- 
tions.” Div. Leg., vol. ii, b. iv. sect. 4, 
quoted by Bp. Newton. 
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angels of heaven, but my Father 
only. 

37 But as the days of Noe were, 
so shall also the coming of the Son 
of man be. 

38 For as in the days that were 
before the flood, they were eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving 
in marriage, until the day that Noe 
entered into the ark, 

39 And knew not until the flood 
came, and took them all away: so 
shall also the coming of the Son of 
man be. 


terwards, when they went out in the 
total extinction or dispersion of the re- 
jected race. y 

35. A form of vehement assertion ; 
the meaning of which, according to the 
most approved interpreters, is, ‘ Heaven 
and earth shall sooner pass away, than 


my word.” See Matt. v. 18, for a 
similar form. See Rosenmiller, Kui- 
noel, &c. 


36. Of that day and hour. That 
is, the precise time. The phrase ought 
to be taken thus, as a whole, instead 
of separating the two terms, day and 
hour,as some have done.  Knoweth 
noone. See Mark. Christ did indeed 
know that it would be before the end 
of that generation, see ver. 34, but still 
the precise time was unknown. 

37—39. It would be, however, like 
the days of Noah, in one respect, _ 
namely, it would come unexpectedly on 
the people, notwithstanding the abun- 
dant warnings, and overtake them un- 
prepared. Accordingly, we find in 
every stage of the Jewish war, as re- 
lated by Josephus, that the multitude 
were confident of ultimate success, con- 
tinuing, with a desperate infatuation, 
to trust in their impostors and false 
Messiahs, one after another, who prom- 
ised them the miraculous protection of 
Heaven. “ Now, what did most elevate 
them in undertaking this war,” says 
Josephus, “was an ambiguous oracle 
that was found also in their sacred 
writings, that about that time, one 
Jrom their coun should become 
governor of the habitable earth. The 
Jews took this prediction to belong 
to themselves in particular, and many 
of the wise men were thereby deceiv- 
ed in their determination. — However, 
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40 Then shall two be in the 
ficld ; the one shall be taken, and 
the other left. 

41 ‘Two women shall be grinding 
at the mill; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left. 

42 “| Watch therefore ; for ye 
know not what hour your Lord 
doth come. — , 

43 But know this, that if the 
good man of the house had known 
in what.watch the thief would 
come, he would have watched, and 
would not have suffered his house 
to be broken up. 

44 Therefore be ye also ready : 
for in such an houras ye think not, 
the Son of man cometh. 

45 Who then is a faithful 
and wise servant, whom his lord 
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hath made ruler over his house- 
hold, to give them meat in due 
season ! 

46 Blessed zs that servant, whom 
his lord; when he cometh, shall 
find so doing. 

47 Verily, I say unto you, That 
he shall make him ruler over all 
his goods. 

48 But and if that evil servant 
shall say in his heart, My Lord 
delayeth his coming ; 

49 And shall begin to smite Ais 
fellow-servants, and to eat and 
drink with the drunken ; 

50 The lord of that servant shall 
come in a day when he looketh not 
for him, and in an hour that he is 
not aware of, 

51 And shall cut him asunder, 


it is not possible for men to avoid fate, 
although they see it beforehand. But 
these men interpreted some of these 
signals according to their own _pleas- 
ure, and some of them they utterly 
despised, until their madness was de- 
monstrated both by the taking of the 
city, and their own destruction.” J. 
War, b. vi., ch. v..4.1 So shali also the 
coming (parousia) of the Son of man 
be. That is, so unexpectedly. 

40,41. Here are two cases, very 
strongly stated, to illustrate the idea 
expressed in the preceding verses, and 
to signify, in general, how critical and 
difficult would then be the chance of 
eceape. 1 Two women shall be grind- 
ing ut the mill. It was then, as now, the 
custom in the East for women to grind 
the bread-stuffs by hand-milis. These 
consisted of two circular stones fitted 
together, of which the upper one had a 
hole in the centre to admit the corn, 
and was, by means of a handle, rapidly 
moved around on the lower, which was 
fixed. The word women should not 
hare been italicized by our translators, 
since it is sufficiently implied in the 
original. ‘ 

42—44. From all the considerations 
just stated, it became the urgent duty 
of the disciples to “ watch,” so that 
the event might not take them una- 
wares, as it would the people at large; 
see Luke. Ifa householder, who knew 
in what part of the night the thief was 


to come, would watch to prevent his 
house from being broken open, still more 
ought the disciples to be constantly 
vigilant, since, as he had already told 
them, ver. 36, the precise time was un- 
known. 

45—51. In this parable, Christ pro- 
ceeds to illustrate the consequences that 
would result to his disciples themselves, 
from their fidelity on the one hand, or 
from their infidelity on the other. Should 
they continue, ibe devoted servants, 
faithful to their responsible trust, till his 
coming, here described, they would then 
be blessed and honored. Their devotion 
to him, and their faithfulness to their 
charge, would lead them of course to 
heed the admonitions he had just given 
them, to “ watch” and to take the pre- 
cautions of safety he had_ enjoined. 
But if any of them, like evil servants, 
should grow negligent after a while, 
and begin to think that his coming was 
not at hand, (since it did not take place 
immediately,) and should give them- 
selves up to the lusts of the world, the 
day would come upon them suddenly 
and unawares, as on the unbelievers, 
and they would share the fate of the 
Jews. They would have their “ por- 
tion with the hypocrites” of that age, 
notwithstanding their profession of his 
name. I Shall cut him asunder. Or, 
perhaps, shall cut him off, discard him, 
as some interpreters render it. I There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
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and appoint him his portion with 
the hypocrites: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


HEN shall the kingdom of 
heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins, which took their lamps, 


A phrase which Christ had often used 
to describe the dreadful sufferings of 
the Jews; see Matt. viii. 22; xiii. 42, 
50; xxi. 13. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


It can hardly be necessary to remind 
the reader, that the division of chapters 
and verses is a modern invention, and 
that the text originally stood in one un- 
broken mass. Accordingly, this twenty- 
fifth chapter was originally attached to 
the end of the twenty-fourth, without any 
break or mark of distinction. That itis 
but a continuation of the same discourse, 
appears from its having no proper be- 
ginning of its own; and from its refer- 
ring, at the very commencement, to 
some particular time just mentioned ; 
and also from the fact that, according 
to the combined testimonies of Mark 
and Matthew, both the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth chapters were spoken 
by Christ on the same day. Mark, hav- 
ing closed his chapter that is parallel 
with the twenty-fourth of Matthew, re- 
sumes his narrative in these words : 
“After two days was the feast of 
the Passover and of unleavened bread ; 
and the chief priests and the scribes 
sought how they might take him by 
eraft, and put him to death. But they 
said, Not cn the feast day,” &c. Mark 
xiv. 1, 2; compare xiii. So, too, Mat- 
thew, having closed both his ‘twen- 
ty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters, pro- 
ceeds thus: “And it came to pass, 
when Jesus had finished all these say- 
ings, [viz., those in the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth chapters,] he saith un- 
to his disciples, ye know that after two 
days is the feast of the Passover, and 
the Son of man is betrayed to he eruci- 
fied. Then assembled together the 
chief priests, and the scribes, and the 
elders of the people, unto the palace of 
the high-priest, who was called Caia- 
phas, and consulted that they might 
take Jesus by subtlety and kill him. 
But el said, Not on the feast day,” 
&e, Matt. xxvi 1—5. See also Luke 
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and went forth to meet the bride- 
groom. 1 

2 And five of them were wise, 
and five were foolish. 

3 They that were foolish took 
their lamps, and took no oil with 
them : 

4 But the wise took oil in their 


xxii. 1—6 ; compare xxi. Accordingly, 
hoth the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
chapters were spoken two days before 
the Passover. 

In explaining the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter, we had important help from the 

arallel records of Mark and Luke.. 
Ve must now forego such assistance ; 
for both Mark and Luke omit what is 
contained in this twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew. Indeed, they already be- 
gan to abbreviate their records as they 
rew near that point in Christ’s dis- 
course which answers to the end of the 
preceding, or twenty-fourth chapter ; 
or Luke leaves out the two parabolical 
illustrations there introduced, and Mark 
but just glances at them. It seems to 
have been their plan to give only what 
may be called the body of the prophecy, 
and to pass hy the parables and ampli- 
fications, which, though useful for the 
purpose of fuller illustration, were not 
essential to the understanding of the 
general subjects. Hence, probably, 
their omission of the three parables in 
this twenty-fifth chapter, as well as of 
the two shorter parables in the end of 
the twenty-fourth chapter. 

1. Then, &c. At that time, that is, 
the time of which he had just been 
speaking so largely in chap. xxiv.,— 
the time of the destruction of the Jjew- 
ish state. Many interpreters suppose 
that here the discourse takes a sudden 
leap, over some thousands of years, on- 
wards to the consummation ofall things! 
—a supposition that sets at nought all 
the laws of coherence in discourse, he- 
sides being forbidden by the express 
reference to time with which the verse 
begins. I Shall the kingdom of heaven. 
Christ's kingdom ; meaning here, how- 
ever, its subjects, his professed ad- 
herenfs; just as we often use the 
term kingdom for the people belonging 
to such kingdom. 1 Be likened unto 
ten virgins. His disciples, like these 
virgins, would all indeed look for the 
coming of their Lord, for they all knew 
that it was at hand; but, like these vir- 
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vessels with their lamps. 

5 While the bridegroom tarried, 
they all slumbered and slept. 

6 And at midnight there was a 
cry made, Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh ; go ye out to meet him. 

-7 Then all those virgins arose, 
and trimmed their lamps. 

8 And the foolish said unto the 
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wise, Give us of your oil: for our 
lamps are gone out. 

9 But the wise answered, say- 
ing, Not so; lest there be not 
enough for us and you: but go ye 
rather to them that sell, and buy 
for yourselves. 

10 And while they went to buy, 
the bridegroom came; and they 


gins, again, some of them would be 
foolishy and some of them wise, in their 
manner of providing for the crisis. 
The wise would have all things in 
readiness to meet the event. The fool- 
ish would be so negligent in their pre- 
cautions, that it would overtake them 
but haif prepared; and then it would 
leave no time to complete their arrange- 
ments, but involve them in the common 
calamity. Hence the urgency of the 
injunction, “ Watch, therefore,” ( this is 
the point, the moral, of the whole par- 
able,) “for ye know neither the day 
nor the hour,” ver. 13. Such appears 
to be the idea signified. 

2. Five—were wise, and five were 
foolish. The whole number is thus 
divided into two equal parts; probably 
because this was the simplest manner 
of division, in framing the parable ; and 
not that such would be the ratio be- 
tween the numbers respectively of the 
wise and foolish disciples. 

3,4. The lamps, say some, repre- 
sented their profession ; the oil, divine 
grace ;—a puerile mode of interpret- 
ing! as though the parable must of 
course “run on all-four,” or involve a 
significant representation in every sep- 
arate member. Now, in all para- 
bles, there are many particulars neces- 
sary to the frame-work of the story, 
which have nothing directly corre- 
sponding in the subject signified; and, 
here, the lamps and oil are probably 
introduced only because they belonged 
to the equipage of a nuptial procession, 
and because the exclusion of the foolish 
virgins, in the present case, turned 
partly on them. The reference, or 
moral, should always be deduced from 
the tenor of the parable taken as a 
whole, and not from the minute parts. 

5,6. While the bridegroom tarried, 
&c. The meaning is, that his “ tarry- 
ing” was the occasion of their growing 
drowsy and falling asleep. His “com- 
ing” is put forward to a later hour, 
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(midnight,) than was, perhaps, usual. 


‘This gave time for the slumbering of 


the virgins, and the going out of the 
unfed lamps; and.it made it necessary 
that there should be the more urgent 
haste when he did appear. All these 
circumstances are probably to be re- 
garded as significant in relation only to 
the delay of Christ’s coming, (which 
seeming delay is repeatedly spoken 
of,—xxiv. 6,48; xxv. 19,) and to the 
importance of constant readiness... The 
coming of Christ, here signified, did not 
take place till about thirty-seven years 
after the delivery of this prophecy. 

7. We observe, once for all, that the 
general features of this parable were 
taken from contemporary Jewish. cus- 
toms. We have, indeed, but little 
direct and positive information of the 
manner in which the Jews solemnized 
their marriages ; yet we gather, out of 
a mass of second-hand statements, pre- 
sumptive evidence, hints, &c., that it 
was a frequent practice for the bride- 
groom to conduct the bride home, at 
evening, with attendants bearing flam- 
beaux. When arrived at his house, the 
train was admitted to the nuptial feast, 
and the door shut against strangers. 

8, 9. The conversation here, between 
the two parties, as well asthe following 
circumstance of the foolish virgins going 
to buy, &c., appears to have no other 
bearing on the significance of the para- 
ble, than to present, in a stronger light, 
the importance of complete preparation, 
by showing that if this were neglected 
till the crisis arrived, it would then be 
useless to seek help from others, or to 
make up for previous remissness, 

10—12. And the door was shut. This 
appears to have been the custom on 
such occasions. I know you not. 
Since they did not enter with tis train, 
he regarded them as strangers, and they 
were to fare as strangers. As to the 
historical facts signified in these verses, 
the vigilant Christians would “be 
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that were ready, went in with him 
1o the marriage : and the door was 
shut. 

11 Afterward came also the other 
virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open 
to us, 

12 But he answered and said, 
Verily, I say unto you, I know you 
not. 


saved,” received into a state of security, 
at the coming of their Lord to destroy 
the Jews. See note on Matt. xxiv. 13. 
It would be to them a time of “ redemp- 
tion,” when they should “look up, and 
lift up their heads.” See note on Matt. 
xxiv. 31, and the parallel place, Luke 
xxi. 28. On the other via the negli- 
gent Christians, who should not take 
the necessary precautions in season, 
would of course share in the ruin of 
the Jews. 

13. Watch, therefore, for, &c. Here 
is the point at which the whole parable 
aims; the point which he had so ear- 
nestly enforced in the twenty-fourth 
chapter, thus: “ Watch, therefore; for 
ye know not what hour your lord doth 
come ;” and, again, “therefore, be ye 
also ready; for in such an hour as ye 
think not, the Son of man cometh ;” 
xxiv. 42, 44. % Ye know neither the 
day nor the hour. That ts, of the time 
he had just been speaking of, in the 
twenty-fourth chapter. Our English 
version, following the received text, 
adds, “wherein the Son of man 
cometh ;” but this clause is rejected as 
spurious by Griesbach, and most of the 
later critics. 

It should he observed, that three of 
the successive parables in this prophecy, 
namely, that in the end of the twenty- 
fourth chapter, this of the virgins, and 
the next of the talents, appear designed 
to represent the case cathintyey of the 
disciples or Christian converts them- 
selves, in relation to Christ’s coming at 
the destruction of the Jews. These 
parables are distinguished, however, by 
the following peculiarities: In the first, 
a sober, correct discharge of steward- 
ship is contrasted with recklessness, 
debauchery, and abusive administra- 
tion; in the second, a wise precaution 
is opposed to foolish oversight; in the 
third, or that of the talents, we shall 
find an enterprising devotion to the 
interests of the Master contrasted with 
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13 Watch therefore, for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of man cometh. 

14 9 For the kingdom of heaven 
is as a man travelling into a far 
country, who called his own ser- 
vants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. 

15 And unto one he gave five 


repining slothfulness. How far we 
ought to carry these minute distinctions 
into the application of the several para- 
bles, may he a question: whether we 
are to look for several classes of Chris- 
tians at that time, answering respect- 
ively to all these different characters, in 
detail; or whether we are to take the 
several representations together as de- 
noting. in a more general way, the faith- 
ful Christians with their deliverance on 
the one hand, and the unfaithful Chris- 
tians with their fate on the other. We 
have adopted the former plan, choosing 
to err on the side rather of particular- 
ity than of generalization. A middle 
course, perhaps, would better comport 
with the anaes character of parables. 

14 For it is asa man, &c. That is 
the case, in general, on which he had 
been speaking, might again be repre- 
sented thus, &c. Christ here proceeds 
with another parable, to illustrate the 
consequences which would be visited on 
his disciples and followers, for their 
devoted activity, or slothfulness, in the 
trust committed to them. He, their 
Lord, was about to depart, (it was then 
only three days before his crucifixion,) 
and to leave them in charge of his 
cause. But he was to return “after a 
long time ;” (his coming to the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem was about thirty- 
seven years afterwards ;) and then ihe 
would fare according to their faithful- 
ness. Those who had abounded in the 
work of their Lord would be promoted 
to wider spheres of influence in his 
kingdom, and enjoy a season of “re- 
demption,” when they should “ look up, 
and lift up their heads.” See note on 
Matt. xxiv. 31. Those who had become 
disaflected, and had neglected his work, 
would be cast off with the Jews. Such, 
indeed, we may here add, would be, in 
a great measure, the natwral conse- 
quences; for hearty devotion to his 
cause would naturally cherish the re- 
membrance of these his most solemn 
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talents, to another two, and to 
another one ; to every man accord- 
ing to his several ability; and 
straightway took his journey. 

16 Then he that had received 
the five talents, went and traded 
with the same, and made them 
other five talents. 

17 And likewise he that had 
received two, he also gained other 
two. 

18 But he that had received one, 
went and digged in the earth, and 
hid his lord’s money. 
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“19 After a long time the lord of 
those servants cometh, and reckon- 
eth with them. 

20 And so he that had received 
five talents, came and brought other 
five talents, saying, Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me five talents: 
behold, I have gained besides them 
five talents more. 

21 His lord said unto him, 
Well done, thow good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou 


warnings, and induce them to heed the 
signs of the times, he had pointed out; 
while a grudging neglect of their duty 
would naturally be attended with disre- 
gard of his admonitions on this subject 
as well as on others. That something 
of this kind must actually have occurred 
at the time referred to, will be evident 
to every one who considers the known 
circumstances of the case. 

15. Five talents. A Jewish talent 
of silver is estimated at a little more 
than fifteen hundred dollars. The 
specific number five belongs, doubtless, 
to the frame-work only of the parable; 
and so likewise the numbers fico and 
one. There is, however, this moral 
conveyed, namely, that whether the 
means placed in their hands were great 
or small, the Christians would be treated 
according to their improvement or neg- 
lect of them. 

21. Thou hast been faithful over a 
Sew things ; I will make thee ruler over 
many things. That is, I will promote 
a faithful servant to a wider sphere of 
activity and influence ; not absolve him 
from all obligation to further exertion, 
as some imagine; but “ make him ruler 
over many things,” instead of the fewer 
things hitherto under his charge. And 
*t is evident, from the nature of the case, 

- that the faithful Christians must have 
found their field of enterprise greatly 
enlarged, as well as meliorated, when 
they were relieved from the rage of per- 
secution by the overthrow of the Jews, 
and when the great obstacle to the 
progress of the gospel was thus re- 
moved. Then it was that “the king- 
dom of God came with power,’ Mark 
ix. 1, and operated with increased 
energy. ‘I Enter thou into the joy of 


thy Lord. That is, share in his joy; 
as it is evideut the Christians must 
have done at the time of their ‘‘ redemp- 
tion,” when they “looked up, and lifted 
up their heads.” See note on Matt. 
xxiv. 31. : 

Luke has preserved a parable, deliv- 
ered two or three days before the pres- 
ent, which is so like this, in every one 
of its significant points, that it affords 
much sls in the way of illustration ; 
especially as it is somewhat fuller and 
more explicit. We shall italicize the 
circumstances which point out its aim, 
and the additional particulars which go 
to determine its application. When 
Christ was coming from Jericho to Jeru- 
salem, and had arrived near the mount 
of Olives, on his way to his triumphal 
entrance into the city, (which was two 
or three days before he delivered the 
prophecy under examination,) he “ spake 
a parable [tothe people] because he was 
nigh to Jerusalem, and because they 
thought that the kingdom of God should 
IMMEDIATELY appear. He said there- 
fore, A certain nobleman went into a far 
country to receive for himself a king- 
dom, and to return. And he called his 
ten servants, and delivered them ten 

ounds, and said unto them, Occupy til] 
fear But his citizens [not his ser- 
vants] hated him, and sent a message 
after him, saying, We will not have 
this man to reign over us. And it 
came to pass, that when he was returned, 
having received the kingdom, then he 
comnianded those servants to be called 
unto him to whom he had given the 
money, that he might know how much 
every one had gained by trading. Then 
came the first, saying, Lord, thy pound 
hath gained ten pounds. And he said 
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into the joy of thy lord. 

22 He also that had received 
two talents came, and said, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me two tal- 
ents: behold, I have gained two 
other talents besides them. 

23 His lord said unto him, Well 
done, good and faithful servant ; 
thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord. : 

24 Then he which had received 
the one talent came, and said, Lord, 
I knew thee that thou art a hard 
man, reaping where thou hast not 


unto him, Well, thou good servant; 
because thou hast been faithful in a 
very little, have thou authority over ten 
cities. And the second came, saying, 
Lord, thy pound hath gained five 
pounds. And he said likewise to him, 
e thou also over five cities. And 
another came, saying, Lord, behold, 
here is thy pound, which I have laid up 
in a napkin; for I feared thee, because 
thou art an austere man: thou takest 
up that thou layedst not down, and 
reapest that thou didst not sow. And 
he saith unto him, Out of thy own 
mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked 
servant. Thou knewest that I was an 
austere man, taking up that I laid not 
down, and reaping that I did not sow: 
wherefore, then, gavest thou not my 
money into the bank, that at my coming 
I might have required mine own wit 
usury, [Ziterally, with interest.] And 
he said unto them that stood by, Take 
from him the pound, and give it to_him 
that hath ten pounds; (und they said 
unto him, et he hath ten pounds ;) 
for I say unto you, that unto every one 
which hath, shall be given; and from 
him that hath not, even that he hath 
shall be taken away from him. But 
those mine enemies, |viz., the citizens, 
which would not that I should reign over 
them, bring hither and slay them before 
me.” Luke xix. 11—27. This parable, 
then, (which so manifestly represents 
the same general subject, as the one in 
the text,) was spokén by Christ for two 
reasons: 1. “because he was nigh to 
Jerusalem ;” and, 2. “because the peo- 
ple thought that the kingdom of God 
should immediately appear,” and it was 
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sown, and gathering where thou 
hast not strewed : 

25 And I was afraid, and went 
and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, 
there thou hast that is thine. 

26 His lord answered and said 
unto him, Thou wicked and sloth- 
ful servant, thou knewest that I 
reap where I sowed not, and gather 
where I have not strewed : 

27 Thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the ex- 
changers, and then at my coming I 
should have received mine own 
with usury. 

28 Take therefore the talent 


desirable to correct this misapprehen- 
sion. Of course, the parable had some 
special reference to Jerusalem ; and it 
referred, also, to the period when the 
kingdom of God was to come, at the 
destruction of the Jews. See note on 
Matt. xxiv. 32, 33. Accordingly, the 
time of the Lord’s return to reckon with 
his servants, in the parable, is expressly 
said to be when he should have “ re- 
ceived his kingdom ;” that is, when the 
Son of man should come in his king- 
dom, before some of those standing 
there should have tasted of death. See 
Matt. xvi. 28. Again, besides the case 
of the servants, (or professed followers 
of Christ,) which is the general subject 
of both parables, we find here another 
party introduced, which is not men- 
tioned in Matthew, namely, the citizens, 
or countrymen of our Lord, the Jews, 
who would not have him to reign over 
them, and who were to be slain, at the. 
time when the servants were to be called 
to their account. All these cireum- 
stances and allusions fix the reference 
of this parable to the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and confirm 
the explanation we have traced out of 
the similar parable in the text. 

26. Thou knewest that I reap where 
I sowed not, &c. That is, I will take 
thee on thine own plea, or, “ out of 
thine own mouth will I judge thee: ” if, 
as thou sayest, thou knewest this, so 
much the more it behoved thee to im- 
prove what I did commit to thee, so as 
to answer at least my just demands. 
We are not to suppose that the master 
here confirms the allegation of this 
“wicked and slothful servant.” : 
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from him, and give it unto him 
which hath ten talents. 

29 For unto every one that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance : but from him that hath 

not, shall be taken away even that 
’ which he hath. 
30 And cast ye the unprofitable 


29. A proverb repeatedly used by 
Christ, (see Matt. xili. 12; Luke viii. 
18; xix. 26;) and introduced here as 
expressing the general princtple on 
which the transfer, awarded in the pre- 
ceding verse, was made: “give it unto 
him which hath ten talents, for unto 
every one,” &c. It is a general rule of 
Providence, that possessions accumulate 
to greater possessions, and that want 
grows into destitution; especially in 
cases like the present, where the re- 
ceiver is held responsible for the use 
of advantages committed to him. 
I From him that hath not. Either a 
strong negative for hath but little, or an 
elliptical expression for hath not what 
is required of him; since it is immedi- 
ately added “shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” 

30. Cast—into outer darkness. Prob- 
ably, into prison. Among the Romans, 
who then had the jurisdiction of Pales- 
tine, prisons were sometimes dungeons 
under ground, and consequently in ut- 
ter darkness. Rosenmiller on Matt. 
vill. 12. Many interpreters, however, 
understand the expression thus: cast 
him forth into the darkness of night 
without, from the hall which was 
lighted for a feast. But the “ weeping 
and gnashing of teeth,” which follows, 
seems to denote rather a_ prison. 
I There shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. The natural consequence 
of confinement in such a dungeon. It 
is the same phrase, and apparently with 
the same reference, that was used just 
before, concerning the unfaithful ser- 
vant, in the end of the twenty-fourth 
chapter. See note on Matt. xxiv. 51. 
We need not say that no figure could 
more truly represent the condition to 
which unfaithful Christians must have 
been reduced, when they found them- 
selves, with the unbelieving Jews, in- 
volved in the “great tribulation such 
as was not from the beginning of the 
world to that time.” Matt. xxiv. 21. 

31. The remainder, at least, of this 
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servant into outer darkness: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 

31 9] When the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all thie 
holy angels with him, then shall 
he-sit upon the throne of his glory : 

32 And before him shall be 


chapter is referred by nearly all inter- 
preters, to the yet future end of time,*— 
a period widely separated from the one 


* Not by ail, however. Some of the Amer- 
ican Unitarians refer it, apparently, to the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem. (See 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons, &c. Appen- 
dix, particularly pp. 311, 312; and Furness’s 
Jesus and his Biographers, pt. 1., chap. v., 
particularly p. 201.) Rev. Newcome Cappe, 
an English Unitarian, refers it explicitly to 
that time, and traces out its context accor- 
dingly. Bishop Pearce, one of the greatest 
critics the Church of England has produced, 
does the same; though he afterwards re- 
marks, inconsistently enough, that, in ver. 
41 and 46, “Jesus seents at length to have 
had the day of general judgment in his 
thoughts.”? Dr. Hammond, also of the 
Church of England, and for a long time the 
standard commentator in our language, re- 
fers it partly to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, though principally to a day of general 
judgment hereafter. (See Paige’s Selections, 
sect. xliv.) Among the European continen- 
tal interpreters. and theologians, J. Harduin 
applies it to the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and says, “‘the sheep”? are those 
Jews who had either been converted, or had 
kindly treated the converts; ‘‘the goats,” 
those Jews who had neither been converted, 
nor shown kindness to the Christians. C. 
F. Bahrdt applies it to the same time, and 
refers the separation mentioned in it, to the 
distinction then made, not between different 
classes of the Jews, but between the Chris- 
tians on the one hand, and their enemies on 
the other. So likewise does E. F. C. Oertel. 
To the same time, and nearly in the same 
manner, do J. F. Des Cotes, and G. L. Horn, 
apply it. C. C. L. Schmidt thinks it .was 
designed to set forth the effect which the 
destruction of their nation and temple would 
have on the Jews, in converting some to 
Christianity, and plunging the rest into 
despair. J.C. R. Eckermann refers it to 
the complete separation which took place 
between the Christian and the Jewish com- 
munities, after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
J. F. Gruner and J. N. Milow explain it 
nearly as Harduin does, of the conversion of 
the better disposed among the Jews, after 
the destruction of their country, and of the 
utter rejection of the rest. (See Keilif Opus- 
cula Academica, De Argumento Loci, 
Matt. xxv. 3i—46, pp. 142—144.) 
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gathered all nations: and he shall 
separate them one from another, as 


previously treated of, and an event al- 
together foreign to the general subject. 
Itis well known with what difficulty 
and mutual disagreement, they select 
the point where the discourse leaps 
over such a huge interval both of time 
and subject, and with what violence 
they are obliged to break up the con- 
nexion, fix the point of transition where 
they will. Nothing, however, can be 
plainer from the context, than that 
there is no such point of transition in 
the discourse. 1 When the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the an- 

els with him. An event, which he 

ad, but just before, told them sheuld 
take place in that generation: see 
Matt. xxiv. 30, 31, 34, where we find 
“the Son of man coming in the clouds 
of heaven with power and great glory,” 
and sending his angels, &c., all within 
that generation. See also xxiv. 37, 39, 
42, 44. It should be observed that 
Christ now only repeats his former 
phraseology ; and, of course, he means 
the same as before. He repeats it in 
order to fix anew the attention of his 
disciples on the period and train of 
events he had already so abundantly 
defined.* Zhen. At that time of 
his coming. % Shall he sit wpon the 


%* Commentators are, for the most part, 
agreed, that his coming to judgment, men- 
tioned in Matt. xxiv. 29—31, was his com- 
ing to the destruction of the Jewish people. 
Still, they seem to think that passage a strik- 
ing exception to the general rule, and that he 
usually means a day of universal judgment 
hereafter, when he speaks of such a coming. 
Now, there are a few facts which, we think, 
will correct this impression. 1. In ail of the 
four gospels, there are ten cases only in 
which he mentions what is called his second 
coming, or any coming whatsoever subse- 
quent to his ascension, namely,* Matt. x. 
23; xvi. 27, 28; xxiv., xxv., (which we put 
together, being but one discourse,) xxvi. 64; 
Mark viii. 38, with ix. 1; xiii.; Luke ix. 
26, 27; xvii. 20 to 37; xxi.; John xxi. 20 to 
23. Several of these are indeed parallel 
texts. 2. In every one of those passages, 
except two, namely, Matt. xxvi. 64, and 
Luke xvii. 20, to 37, his coming is expressly 
fixed to that generation, or to a time before 
soine of those, then living, should die. 3. 
Even in the two passages we have excepted, 
no other time is specified or alluded to. One 
of them is unquestionably parallel with part 
of Matt. xxiv., and the other probably refers 
to the same subject. Such are the facts with 
respect to Christ’s doctrine on this point. 
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a shepherd divideth is sheep from 
the goats: 


throne of his glory. A Hebraism, for 
“his glorious throne.” Among the 
Orientals, the throne is the symbol 
both of the regal and judicial functions 
united; the idea therefore is, Then 
shall he appear as hang and judge ; 
whichis the same thing he had taught 
on other occasions, namely, that, before 
the end of that generation, he would 
come in his kingdom, his kingdom 
would come with power, and that he 
would then reward men according to 
their works. Matt. xvi. 27, 28; Mark 
ix. 1. Indeed, the whole tenor of the 
four gospels shows that he did not 
consider his kingdom fully “come” 
upon earth, nor his character of King 
and Judge properly realized, till the 
overthrow of the Jewish polity, in the 
end of that age. 

32. Before him shall be gathered, &c. 
A figure manifestly taken, like most of 
the figures in this representation, from 
the customs of eastern courts, before 
which the parties under trial are ar- 
raigned, in propria preseniia, But as 
neither a visible throne, nor a formal 
assembling before it, belongs to the 
processes of divine justice, the simple 
meaning evidently is,—shall then be 
made the subjects of his special re- 


Some of these texts, in which he speaks 
of coming to judgment, are so strikingly 
illustrative of the one under consideration, 
that they must not be passed. over witha 
mere reference. ‘‘The Son of man shall 
come in the glory of his Father, with his 
angels; and then he shall reward every man 
according to his works. Verily I say unto 
you, There be some standing here which 
shall not taste of death, till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom.” Matt. 
xvi. 27, 28. ‘* Whosoever, therefore, shall 
be ashamed of me, and of my words, in this 
adulterous and sinful generation, of him also 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he 
cometh in the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels. And he said unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, that there be some of them 
that stand here which shall not taste of 
death, till they have seen the kingdom of 
God come with power.’”? Mark viii. 38; ix, 
1, “For whosoever shall be ashamed of me 
and of my words, of him shall the Son o! 
man be ashamed, when he shall come in his 
own glory, and in his Father’s, and of the holy 
angels, But I tell you of a truth, there be 
some standing here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the kingdom of God.? 
Luke ix. 26, 27, 
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33 And he shall set the sheep 
on his right hand, but the goats on 
the left. h 

34 Then shall the King say unto 
them on his right hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world : 

35 For 1 was a hungered, and 


tributive administration. The prophets, 
as is well known, habitually employ 
the imagery of a throne, with angelic 
attendants and the congregated nations; 
in their descriptions of divine judgments 
on states and parties. I All nations. Or, 
more literally, ‘all the nations ;” used 
here merely in the popular sense in 
which Christ just before used the same 
pee, in Matt. xxiv. 9 and 14, where 

e told his disciples that they should 
be hated of “ all the nations,” and that 
their preaching should be for a witness 
to “all the nations ” before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. These nations, not 
ouly Jews, but Gentiles also, would 
now be the subjects of his retributive 
administration. 1 Shall separate them. 
Namely, the people of those nations. 
The pronoun, in the original, does not 
refer immediately to the word nations, 
it being of a different gender. (Winer, 
Grammatik des neutest. Sprach. 8. 
126.) They should be placed in sepa- 
rate conditions, according to their dif- 
ferent courses of conduct described in 
the sequel. 1 As a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats. The figure 
in this clause and in the next verse has 
occasioned the entire paragraph to be 
called the parable of the sheep and 
goats,—a title not warranted, however, 
by the incidental use of a single simile 
and metaphor of this kind ; especially, 
since nearly all the imagery, throughout 
the representation, is taken from avery 
different source, namely, from the usa- 
ges of Oriental kings. 

33. On his right hand. The place of 
favor and honor. | On the left. The 
place of disfavor. These figures are, 
of course, but parts of the imagery, and 
denote only, in a general way, that one 
party was to be approved, and the other 
condemned. 

34. The forms of regal judicature are 
still continued by representing the king 
as pronouncing vocally, in solemn and 


formal verdict, his award to the first! 
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ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink: I was a 
stranger, and yetookmein: — 
36 Naked, and ye clothed me: 
I was sick, and ye visited me: I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me. 
37 Then shall the righteous 
answer him, saying, Lord, when 
saw we thee a hungered, and fed 


party. T Inherit the kingdom. Namely, 
the kingdom of Christ, the kingdom of 
God, which Christ had told the Jews, 
on another occasion, when referring to 
this very time, “shall be taken from 
you, and given unto a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof.” Matt. xxi. 
43. They were now introduced, for the 
first time, to its privileges; of course, 
they had not before enjoyed the inheri- 
tance, had not belonged to Christ’s 
kingdom. % Prepared, for you from 
the foundation of the world. World,— 
kosmos, (zéquo0¢.) In the divine coun- 
sel, this kingdom, or the gospel, had 
always been designed for them, though 
they received an inheritance in it only 
at_so late a period. The phrase, “ pre- 
pared for you,” &c., was a proverbial 
one, as we find from the book of Tobit, 
where the angel says to him, concern- 
ing his wife, “she was prepared for 
thee from the beginning of time ;” (apo 
tou aidnos, amv tot atwvog, Tobit vi. 
17;) that is, was always designed for 
him in the divine counsel. The phrase 
in the text may, therefore, refer only in 
the same general way to the fore-order- 
ings of Providence; although it is, in- 
deed, a specific truth, asserted in other 
Scriptures, that the original promise of 
is gospel expressly embraced the Gen- 
tiles. 

35,36. The king is represented as 
proceeding to specify the immediate 
reason why he awarded the inheritance 
to them, It was, as he here expres- 
ses it, because they had affectionately 
ministered to the king, that is, to the 
Messiah. : 

37—39. The righteous. Or, just, 
(dikaioi, dizavot ;) meaning, either com- 


paratively just, or that they were justi- 


fied on that occasion, in contradistinc- 
tion to the other party, which was con- 
demned. They, however, are repre- 
sented as totally unconscious of havin 
served the Messiah, or of having pai 
him any attention whatsoever. This 
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thee? or thirsty, and gave déhee 
drink ? 

38 When saw we thee astranger, 
and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee? 

39 Or when saw we thee sick, 
or in prison, and came unto thee? 

40 And the King shall answer 
and say unto them, Verily, I say 


circumstance must he carefully re- 
marked; because it is here brought 
forward as one of their distinguishing 
characteristics. 

40. Nor does the king himself imply, 
when he comes now to state his mean- 
ing more definitely, that they had ever 

id any attention directly to the 

Tessiah. But they had received his 
disciples, and ministered to them; all 
of which he accounted as done to 
himself. And this was all that he 
really intended in his previous declara- 
tion. It was on this ground alone that 
the inheritance was now awarded to 
them. ‘I Unto one of the least of these 
my brethren. Here, be it observed, is a 
third party brought into view, namely, 
the brethren of the king, or the dis- 
ciples of Christ. These were not 
arraigned as subjects of his trial; their 
case had already been sufficiently repre- 
sented, in the preceding parables. In 
the present scene, they were not a party 
concerned; were neither on the right 
hand, nor on the left. Of course, those 
on the right hand represent a class of 
people who had not been disciples of 
Christ, nor recognized a Messiah; but 
who had nevertheless kindly received 
and treated his disciples, and who were 
at that time admitted to the blessings 
of Christ’s kingdom. And it ‘is well 
known that we find such a class among 
the Gentiles of that age; who were 
then received, moreover, inte the cove- 
nant of the gospel, and, in the striking 
language of the text, made to “inherit 
the kingdom prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world.” The king- 
dom of God was taken from the Jews, 
and given unto a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof. Matt. xxi. 43. 

41. The forms of eastern judicature 
are still continued, and sentence is pro- 
nounced on those on the left hand. As 
those on the right were called “ye 
blessed of my Father,” these are now 
ealled “ye cursed.” | Depart from 
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unto you, Inasmuch as ye have 
done 7 unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done #2 
unto me. 

41-Then shall he say also unto 
them on the left hand, Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his 
angels : 


me. A form of address, denoting their . 
rejection. ‘I Into everlasting fire, eis 
to pur to aidnion, (22s To mtg To 
a’éviov.) Denoting a long-endured 
state of tribulation. Fire is the favor- 
ite metaphor, in the New Testament as 
well as in the Old, to represent the suf- 
ferings of nations and communities, or 
the divine judgments. For this purpose 
had John the Baptist used it, (un- 
quenchable fire,”) with reference to the 
time alluded to in the text. Matt. iii. 
12. So likewise had Christ, with refer- 
ence to the troubles that followed his 
ministry: ‘I am come to send fire on 
the earth.” Luke xii. 49; comp. Matt. 
x. 34. We need not quote other exam- 
ples, particularly from that storehouse, 
the book of Revelation ; nor refer to the 
Old Testament, where they are known 
to abound in such profusion.* Ever- 


* To exemplify still further the frequency 
and extent of i with which the 
Jews, just before Christ’s time, were accus- 
tomed to employ this figure, we subjoin a 
summany of its use in the Apocrypha, where 
it denotes merely temporal judgments or suf- 
ferings. Many of the expressions will be 
found to bear a close affinity with the phra- 
seology of such controverted passages as our 
text, and may help to explain them. ‘“ The 
vengeance on the ungodly is fire and worms ; 
in the congregation of the wgodly, a flame 
is kindled, and in a rebellious nation, wrath 
is set on fire; the congregation of the wicked 
is like tow wrapped together, and the end of 
them is a flame of fire to destroy them; let 
the heathen nations be eonaninad by the rage 
of fire; an evil tongue bumneth as a flame of 
fire, and shall not be quenched; the lewd 
shall be a heritage to moths and worms; 
they kindle a fire in their flesh; a hot mind 
is as a burning fire, which will never be 
quenched till it be consumed; as a punish- 
ment upon Babylon, fire shall come down 
upon her from the Everlasting, long to 
endure, and she shall be inhabited of demons 
for a long time; the hardships which Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob suffered were their 
trial by fire; woe to the nations that rise wu: 
against the Jews! the Lord Almighty w! 
punish them in a day of judgment, putting 
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- 42 For I was a hungered, and 
ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me no drink: 

43 Iwas a stranger, and ye took 
me not in: naked, and ye clothed 
me not: sick, and in prison, and ye 
visited me not. 

44 Then shall they also answer 
him, saying, Lord, when saw we 


lasting, or aidnion, (atdreov ;) often ap- 
plied to things of the present life. 
‘I Prepared for the devil and his angels. 
An allusion to the contemporary Jewish 
opinions ; as in the parable of the wheat 
and tares. Matt. xiii. 37—43; also 
Rev. xx. 

42, 43. As in the former case, the 
king is here represented as proceeding 
to specify the grounds of his decision; 
which were, that they had not minis- 
Pa to the king, that is, to the Mes- 
siah. 

44. They, however, were surprised at 
this charge, confident that they had 
been faithfully devoted to the cause of 
their king, or Messiah; they even chal- 
lenged the proof of delinquency in this 
respect. Their self-assurance, con- 
trasted as it is with the total uncon- 
sciousness evinced by those on the 
right hand, is made a prominent feature 
in thef character, and is important for 
ascertaining the class of people here 
intended. 

45. In reply to their challenge, the 
king alleges no direct delinquency on 
their part, and does not maintain his 
charge in the primd facie sense in 
which they understood it, but explains 
it merely of their cruel neglect of his 
brethren, or of the disciples of Christ ; 
and this he accounted as neglect of him- 
self. These on the left accordingly 
represent a people who thought them- 
selves faithful to the cause of their 
expected Messiah, and who had, in fact, 
been punctilious in what they regarded 
as his service, but had mistreated those 
that proved to be his disciples. This 
was their guilt. It scarce y need be 
observed, that we find this description 
realized, with striking exactness, in the 
religious Jews, who were rejected of 
God at that time, and doomed to a 


fire and worms in their flesh, and they shall 
feel and weep forever,” eds aidnos, (Ews 


abavos. 
25 
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thee a hungered, or athirst, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and did not minister unto 
thee? 

45 Then shall he answer them, 
saying, Verily, I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye did zt not to one of 
the least of these, ye did 2 not to 
me. ; 


state of alienation and suffering, which 
has not yet ceased. 

46. Into everlasting punishment, (eis 
kolasin aidnion, e’g zdduowv aldvrov.) 
See note on ver. 41 and 45. 1 Elernal 
life, (zoén aidnion, Cwiy ateroy ;) 
that is, the life of the gospel, as the 
phrase often means; thus, “ This is life 
eternal, (aidnios z0é, alwriog tos,,) 
that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent.” John xvii. 3. “He that 
believeth on the Son, hath everlasting 
life,’ (zoén aidnion.) John iii. 36, 
“He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me, hath ever- 
lasting life, (zoén aidnion,) and shall 
not come into condemnation, but is 
passed from death unto life.” John v. 
24. In other places, also, Christians 
are said to have passed from death into 
life, (eis zoén, etc Cory.) 

It has sometimes been contended that, 
since the most of the Jews (the Phari- 
sees) of Christ’s time held an eternal 
retribution for mankind after death, he 
must have been understood to teach the 
same idea, when he spoke of “ ever- 
lasting fire,’ and “everlasting punish- 
ment,” because these are the leadin 
terms of that doctrine, and associate 
with it by common usage. They are, 
indeed, the leading terms of our modern 
doctrine of endless misery; but it is 
worthy of special notice, that they do 
not appear to have been thus appropri- 
ated by the ancient Jews, who, so far as 
we can ascertain, employed other terms 
and other figures to signify that idea; 
so that they would not understan 
Christ to speak of that subject, when 
he used neither the phraseology nor the 
representations which they connected 
with the doctrine, to say nothing of the 
evident tenor of the context. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


Most commentators are confident, that 
our Lord ceased speaking of the de- 
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46 And these shall go away into 


struction of Jerusalem, and commenced 
speaking of the “general judgment,” 
somewhere between the beginning of 
ch. xxiv., and the end of ch. xxv. ; but 
where, they cannot agree. This fact is 
alluded to in the foregoing judicious 
notes by Mr, Ballou; but it may per- 


If Jesus actually made such a éransi- 
tion,—passing cver some thousands of 

ears, and introducing a vastly more | 
important topic of discourse,—some 
indication might reasonably be expected 
to denote the point where he passed 
from one subject to the other. But no 
such indication is found. And com- 
mentators are utterly at faalt and in 
confusion; and, like the people of 
Ephesus, some cry one thing, and some 
another. Acts xix. 32. The following 
may serve as a sample of their ba 
in regard to the precise point, where the 

eat change of subject occurs, in this 
discourse of our Lord. Dr. S. Clarke 
gives a double appleabion as far as ch. 
xxv. 13, and appli 


haps deserve more particular attention. | 


ies the remainder ex- 
clusively to the day of judgment; 
Trapp fixes on ch. xxiv. 23, as the 
point, where the description of the final 
judgment begins; the authors of the 
Dutch Annotations, on xxiv. 29; Hey- 
lin, on xxiv. 86; Macknight, on xxiv. 
44; Scott, on the latter part of xxiv., 
not indicating the exact point—-* towards 
the close” is his expression; Dr. A. 
Clarke, on xxv. 1,—though, when he 
comes to xxv. 31, he admits that the 
receding portion “may refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem,—the remain- 
der, he applies to the general judgment; 
Bishop Porteus fixes on xxv. 31; Ham- 
mond gives a double interpretation thus 
far, and applies what follows to the 
general judgment; Bishop Pearce ad- 
mits that Jesus continued to speak of 
the destruction of Jerusalem as far as 
ver. 41; but there, and in ver. 46, he 
thinks he “had the day of general judg- 
ment in his thoughts.” ‘ 
This diversity of opinion, and, in fact, 
the inherent and insurmountable diffi- 
culty attending any attempt to fix ona 
point of transition from one of these 
subjects to the other,—of infinitely 
greater moment and at a period indefi- 
nitely remote,—is well anc forcibly sta- 
ted by Noble, in a work entitled “The 
Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures 
Asserted,” &¢, The importance of the 
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everlasting punishment: but the 


subject may justify the insertion of his 
remarks, at considerable length : 

“Jt is related, in the first verse, [of 
eh. xxiv.,] that ‘Jesus went out, an 
departed from the temple ; and his dis- 
ciples came to him to show him the 
buildings of the temple;’ and it is 
added, in the second verse, that ‘Jesus 
said unto them, see ye not all these 
things? verily I say unto you, there 
shall not be left here one stone upon 
another which shall not be thrown 
down.’ First, then, let it be admitted, 
that these words apply, in their imme- 
diate reference, to the temple at Jerusa- 
lem and its destruction, which, as is 
known from the history of Josephus, 
was as total as is here implied. — Let 
then the place be pointed out where the 
new subject commences. But let this 
be-done in such a manner, as to be 
consistent with the fact, that a space 
of not much less than two thousand 
years, at the least, was to intervene, 
between the accomplishment of the lat- 
ter part of the prophecy and that of the 
former: for the first part of it is con- 
sidered to have been fully accomplished 
about A. D. 70; and the remainder not 
to be accomplished yet: it is also to be 
recollected, that no events belonging to 
this intervening period are supposed to 
he treated of in the propheey, bi that, 
in whatever place the transition is 
made, it skips at once from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem to the end of the 
world. Of course, with these premises 
assumed, every reader will expect to 
perceive some well-defined mark of so 
great an hiatus. How will this expec- 
tation be answered? So far from dis- 
covering anything like it, no person 
can read the two chapters, and draw 
his inference from their contents alone, 
without concluding that the events an- 
nounced are to follow each other in suc- 
cession, unbroken by any wide inter- 
ruption whatever. Accordingly, though 
commentators are now fen agreed 
that the hiatus must exist, they are by 
no means unanimous in fixing its situa- 
tion. = 

* As before observed, the circumstan- 
ces foretold, as far as the twenty-eighth 
verse of the twenty-fourth chapter, may, 
by having recourse here and there to 
ante, be applied to the calamities 
which befell the Jewish nation: what 
follows, respecting the coming of the 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


righteous into life eternal. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


A ND it came to pass, when 
Jesus had finished all these 


Son of man in the clouds of heaven, and 
his sending his angels with a great 
sound of a trumpet to gather together 
his elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other, does not, 
with equal convenience, admit this ap- 
plication: wherefore many eminent 
writers consider the prophecies relating 
to the Jews to terminate with the 
twenty-eighth verse, and all that fol- 
lows to belong to the greater events 
coinmonly designated as the second 
coming of the Lord, and the general 
judgment on the world. Unfortunately, 
owever, let both parts of the chapter de- 
note what they may, they are connected 
together by the binding word immedi- 
ately. _‘ Immediately after the tribula- 
tion of those days, shall the sun be 
darkened,’ &c.—‘and then shall ap- 
year the sign of the Son of man in 
eaven.’? Extreme violence, therefore, 
is done to the words by those who 
thrust in, between the tribulation pre- 
viously described and this immediate 
appearance of the Son of man, an inter- 
val of two thousand years! On this 
account, other eminent writers under- 
stand the appearing of the Son of man, 
and all the rest of the chapter, to be 
merely added in amplification of the 
previous subject; affirming, however, 
that ‘Jesus Christ intended that his 
disciples should consider the judgment 
he was going to inflict on the Jewish 
nation as a forerunner and emblem of 
that universal judgment he is to exer- 
cise at the last day ;’ wherefore, they 
add, ‘he gives in the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter a description of the last judgment ;’ 
Beausobre and L’Enfant’s note on 

att. xxv. 1;) for which reasons, they 
place the grand hiatus between the two 
chapters. But, unhappily, a particle, 
the nature of which is to draw things 
into such close connexion as admits of 
nothing being interposed between them, 
here also occurs. The divine prophet 
concludes the twenty-fourth chapter 
with describing the reward which the 
faithful servant, and the punishment 
which the unfaithful, shall receive at 
his coming; and he commences the 
twenty-fifth chapter thus: “ Then shall 
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sayings, he said unto his disciples, 

2 Ye know that after two days 
is the feast of the passover, and the 
Son of man is betrayed to be cruci- 
fied. 


the kingdom of heaven be likened unto 
ten virgins.’ Who cannot see that the 
parable of the ten virgins, ‘five of 
whom were wise, and five were foolish,’ 
is a continuation and further illustra- 
tion of the subject introduced by the 
parable of the faithful and wicked ser- 
vant; that both relate to the same se- 
ries of events, and leave no room for 
supposing an interval of two thousand 
years between the one and the other? 
And evenif the subjects were not so 
obviously connected, what propriety 
would there be in passing aes one 
event to another so distant, by such a 
copulative as then,—a word that always 
denotes either identity of time, or im- 
mediate succession ? ; 
“A third modification of the same 
general plan of interpretation has there- 
ore been proposed by Dr. Doddridge. 
He adheres to the system of the hiatus, 
but he seems to have felt, more strong] 
than some, the difficulties with whic 
it is attended: wherefore, in hopes to 
avoid them, he steers a middle course 
between the two theories already no- 
ticed. Let us see, then, what degree 
of probability he has been able to give 
to the scheme: ‘Immediately after the 
affliction of those days which I have 
now been describing, the sun shall as 
it were be darkened, and the moon 
shall not seem to give her usual light; 
and the stars shall fall from heaven, 
and the powers of the heavens, all the 
mighty machines and strong move- 
ments above, shall be shaken and bro- 
ken to pieces; that is, acgording to the 
sublimity of that prophetic language to 
which you have been accustomed, the 
whole civil and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of the nation shall not only be 
shocked, but totally dissolved. And 
then shall there evidently appear such 
a remarkable hand of Providence in 
avenging my quarrel upon this sinful 
people, that it shall be like the sign of 
the Son of man in heaven at the last 
day ; and all the tribes of the land shali 
then mourn, and they shall see the Son 
of man coming as it were in the clouds 
of heaven with power and great glory, 
for that celestial army which shall ap- 


- 


3 Then assembled together the 


pear in the air, marshalled round the 
city, shall be a sure token to them that 
the angels of God, and the great Lord 
of those heavenly hosts, are set as it 
were in array against them.’— On the 
words ‘immediately after the tribula- 
tion of those days, he remarks thus: 
‘Archbishop Tillotson and Brennius, 
with many other learned interpreters, 
imagine that our Lord here makes the 
transition from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which had been the subject of 
his discourse thus far, to the general 
judgment: but as I think it would be 
— harsh to suppose all the sufferings 
of the Jewish nation, in all ages, to be 
called the tribulation of those days ;’ 
| what occasion, by the by, for supposing 
the sufferings of the Jewish nation in 
all ages to be treated of at all ?] ‘so it 
would, on the other hand, be opel fe 
to say that the general judgment, which 
probably will not commence till at least 
a thousand years after their restoration, 
will happen immediately after their suf- 
ferings ; nor can I find any one instance 
in which eutheds, («t'9éuc,)immediate- 
ly, is used in such a strange latitude. 
What is said below (in Matt. xxiv. 34; 
Mark xiii. 30; Luke xxi. 32,) seems 
also an insuperable objection against 
such an interpretation. I am obliged 
therefore to explain this section as in 
the ngs gg though I acknowledge 
many of the figures used may with 
more literal propriety be applied to the 
last day, to which there may be a re- 
mote though not an immediate refer- 
ence.’ Moved by these considerations, 
this worthy divine, though he sees some 
difficulties in the way, determines to 
apply the prophecy, thus far, to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. But when he 
comes to the thirty-sixth verse, though 
the series continues to flow without the 
least sign of interruption, he paraphra- 
ses the words, ‘But of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels of heaven, hut my Father only,’ 
in reference to the ‘final sentence’ of 
mankind; and adds this note: ‘I can- 
not agree with Dr. Clarke in referring 
this verse to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, the particular day of which was 
not a matter of great importance; and 
as for the season of it, I see not how it 
could properly be said to be entirely 
unknown, after such an express declara- 
tion that it should be in that generation. 
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chief priests, and the scribes, and 


It seems therefore much fitter, with Dr. 
Whitby, (after Grotius,) to explain it 
of the /ast day, when heaven and earth 
shall pass away.’ Well then, the 
Doctor has now taken the leap. The 
simple connective ‘ but’ has carried him 
over an interval of not less, according 
to his computation, than three thousan 
years. o sooner, however, has he 
taken this leap, than he deems it neces- 
sary to jump back again. He seems to 
apply the very next verses to the sub- 
ject just dismissed: but in a note on 
the fortieth and forty-first verses, 
‘Then shall two be in the field, &c., 
he explicitly says, that though these 
words ‘ may allusively be accommodated 
to the day of judgment, yet he doubts 
not they originally refer to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, to which alone they 
are properly applicable.’ He now, 
however, determines to fly for the last 
time across the gulf: so he adds, ‘I 
humbly conceive that the grand ¢ransi- 
tion, about which commentators are so 
much divided, and so generally mis- 
taken, is made precisely after these two 
verses.’ Let the reader then examine 
whether he can here find the marks of 
‘the grand transition,’ so conspicuous 
to Dr. Doddridge ; or whether he will 
not rather find that the discourse pro- 
ceeds in the same unbroken series, 
making no transition but from the an- 
nouncement of awful facts to the dedu- 
cing from them of weighty admonitions. 
Thus Dr. Doddridge’s well-meant at- 
tempt to relieve the hiatus scheme of its 
difficulties only issues in a demonstra- 
tion that the difficulties are insupera- 
ble.” pp. 217—223. 

To the foregoing hic account of 
the difficulties ehiah eset Dr. Dod- 
dridge, in the management of the “ hia- 
tus scheme,” I only add, that whoever 
shall adopt any other point of “ transi- 
tion” in chapter xxiv. or xxv. will 
find his leap to be quite as difficult 
and hazardous. The truth is, the whole 
discourse is so closely connected, and 
so manifestly refers to the same general 
subject, that an interval of some thou- 
sands of years cannot be thrust into 
any portion of it, without the utmost 
violence. Its commencement confess- 
edly refers to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and the events connected with it, 
—in the order of time, at least; and 
any attempt to prove that such is not 
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the elders of the people, unto the 


its reference throughout, even to the 
end, will be found difficult, laborious, 
and utterly unavailing. 
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iI—5. Parallel with Mark xiv. 1, 2, 

Luke xxii. 1, 2. 
_ 1, All these sayings. That is, the 
instructions and admonitions recorded 
ui the two preceding chapters, in reply to 
the question proposed by his disciples, 
xX1V. 3. 

2. After two days is the feast of 
ie passover. At the feast here refer- 
red to, our Lord instituted the supper, 
which, as almost all Christians believe, 
was designed to take the place of it. 
As many of the circumstances con- 
nected with the institution of the sup- 
per, and recorded in this chapter, have 
an immediate connexion with the cere- 
monies observed at the feast,a descrip- 
tion of the one may throw some light 
on the other. “The festival of the 
Passover was instituted for the purpose 
of preserving among the Hebrews the 
memory of their liberation from Egyp- 
tian servitude, and of the safety of their 
first-born on that night when the first- 
born of the Egyptians basset Exo. 
xil. It was celebrated for seven days, 
namely, from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-first of the month Abib or Ni- 
san, (April,) Exo. xii. 1—23; xxiii. 
15; Lev. xxiii. 4—8; Numb. xxviii. 
16—25; Deut. xvi. 1—8. During the 
whole of this period, the people ate un- 
leavened bread. It was tor this reason, 
that the festival is sometimes called 
the feast of unleavened bread. Exo. 
x PS seien 6, tweets Ler 
xxiii. 6; Numb. xxviii. 17. If in Deut. 
xvi. 8, only siz days of unleavened 
bread are mentioned, the reason is, that 
the first day, being considered a sepa- 
rate festival, is not included. On the eve 
of the fourteenth day, the leaven was 
removed, so that nothing might be seen 
of it during the week; a circumstance 
in respect to whichthe Jews are very 
scrupulous, even to the present time. 
1 Cor. v. 7. Hence not only the fif- 
teenth, but the fourteenth also, of the 
month Abib may with propriety, as it 
js in some instances in the Bible, be 
termed the first day of unleavened bread, 
since the leaven was removed on the 
fourteenth, before evening. Josephus 
has accordingly assigned eight days, 
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palace of the high priest, who was 


Antiq. 11.,15, §1, and seven, Antigq. 111., 
10, § 5; 1x., 13, § 3, to the feast of the 
Passover, when in reality there were 
but seven. On the tenth day of the 
month Abib, the master of a famil 
separated a ram or a goat of a year old, 
Exo. xii. 1—6, which he slew on the 
fourteenth day, between the fwo even- 
ings, before the altar. Deut. xvi. 2, 5, 
6. The priest sprinkled the blood upon 
the bottom of the altar; but in Egypt, 
when the event occurred, which was the 
origin of the Passover, the blood was 
sprinkled on the post of the door. 
Exo. xii. 7. 

“The ram or kid, which was prop- 
erly called pascha, (sré0ya,) or protec- 
tion, was roasted whole, with two spits 
thrust through it, the one lengthwise, 
the other transversely, crossing the 
longitudinal one near the fore-legs ; so 
that the animal was in a manner cruci- 
Jjied.. Thus roasted, it was served up 
with a salad of wild and bitter herbs, 
and with the flesh of other sacrifices.— 
Not fewer than ten nor more than 
ae i were admitted to these 
sacred feasts, which were at first ¢aten 
in Egypt, with loins girt about, with 
shoes upon the feet, and with all the 
preparations for an immediate journey ; 
but this was not the case at any subse- 
quent period. The command, how- 
ever, not to break a bone of the offer- 
ing, which was given in consequence 
of the people going in such haste, as 
they might otherwise have been de- 
layed,) was ever afterwards observed 
among the Jews. John xix. 36. 

“The ceremonies, practised at the 
eating of the Paschal supper, appear 
to have been nearly the same with 
those which are practised among the 
Jews at the present day. — The master 
of the family, after the Paschal supper 
is prepared, breaks the bread, having 
first blessed it, and divides it to all, who 
are seated round him, so that each one 
may receive a part, who has liberty, if 
he chooses, to dip it, before eating, into 
a vessel of sauce. The third cup of 
wine, which is drunk on this occasion, 
is properly termed the cup of benedic- 
tion. Matt. xxvi. 27; 1 Cor. x 16. 
After this, songs of praise are sung, 
namely, Ps. exv. to exviii; after which 
another cup is drunk; Mark xiv. 26; 
and, if the guests have a disposition to 
repeat Ps. cxx. to Ps. exxxvil., another 
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called Caiaphas, 

4 And consulted that they might 
take Jesus by subtilty, and kill 
him. 


also. The wine is mingled with water. 
On the second day of the Passover, 
that is, on the sixteenth day of the 
month Abib, a sheaf of barley was of- 
fered up, also a lamb of a year old, for 
a burnt offering, also a meat-offering, 
and alibation. This ceremony was the 
introduction, prescribed by law, to the 
-» harvest. Lev. xxiii. 1—14. On every 
’ day of the Paschal week, there were 
’ offerings more than usual, and victims 
were immolated for sin. Numb. xxviil. 
16—25."—Jahn, Is betrayed. That 
's, the perfidy is near at hand. The 
expression here, as in Matt. xvii. 22; 
xx. 18, indicates that he would be de- 
livered into the hands of enemies by a 
professed friend. 1 Crucified. he 
manner of his death is here foretold by 
our Lord. Such an event, to human 
view, might have seemed improbable ; 
(1.) because the Jewish rulers, his 
most violent enemies, had not the 
power to inflict this kind of death; and 
(2.) because, at this time, most of the 
pore were favorably disposed towards 
im. See ver. 5; Luke xxii.2. But 
he foresaw the event; and his predie- 
tion was fully verified. Thus is _evi- 
dence furnished, both of his prophetic 
character, and of his trustful, submis- 
sive spirit, enabling him to speak so 
calmly concerning such an exciting 
subject. 

3. Chief priests, &c. 
of the great sanhedrim are generall 
snpposed to be here intended. 1 Pal- 
ace. Some understand this word, which 
in the original denotes a hall or open 
Pt, to refer to the great chamber in 
the temple, (see note on Matt. v. 22,) 
which was specially designed for the 
tg of this conclave. Others sup- 
pose the actual residence of the high 
priest is meant: and it is said that the 
meeting of the sanhedrim at the temple 
was discontinued at or about this pe- 
riod. See Lightfoot. High priest. 
The highest ecclesiastical officer among 
the Jews. This office was first con- 
ferred on Aaron, the brother of Moses, 
and remained in his family for many 
generations : so long, indeed, that it is 
styled an everlasting priesthood. Exo. 
xl. 15. After descending, hereditari- 
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5 But they said, Not on the 
feast-day, lest there be an uproar 
among the people. : 

6 | Now when Jesus was in 


ly, from father to son, fora Jong pe- 
riod, it was seized by the civil magis- 
trate, and either bestowed on favorites, 
or sold for money. Frequent changes 
occurred in this office, in our Saviour’s 
day. I Caiaphas.. This person sue- 
ceeded Ananas, or Annas, in the high- 
priesthood, and married his daughter. 
Annas was still living, and, according 
to the custom which then prevailed, re- 
tained his former title. Luke iil. 2. 

4. By subtilty. By craft, or private- 
ly. They feared to proceed publicly, 
lest the people should deliver him out 
of their hands. They judged it neces- 
sary to use deceit. And they decided, 
it would seem, to convict him of blas- 
phemy, upon the testimony of false 
witnesses; see ver. 59—66; rightly 
judging that, if they could persuade the 
populace to believe this charge, with 
their characteristic versatility they 
would clamor for the crucifixion of him 
to whom they had so recently shouted 
Hosanna. It was a procedure, worthy 
the character given of them by our 
Lord, ch. xxiii., thus to decide on his 
death first, and then seek a_ plausible 
and safe pretext for accomplishing it. 
They resolved on the means; and the 
opportunity was not long delayed. See 
ver. 14, 15. % Kill him. Nothing 
short of this could fally satisfy their 
murderous resentment. They were 
goaded to absolute desperation, by the 
severe rebukes and faithful admoni- 
tions given them by our Lord in the 
temple. See ch. xxiii. That Caiaphas 
fully concurred in their feelings and 
determination is evident from John xi. 
47—50. 

5. Not on the feast day. Not during 
the feast, which continued seven days. 
See note on ver,2. They probably 
thought it impossible to consummate 
their wickedness, hefore the feast com- 
menced, which was now not more than 
two days distant; and dared not haz- 
ard the experiment during the feast, lest 
there should be an uproar among the 
people. At this great feast, immense 
multitudes of Jews were ordinarily pres- 
ent, from all parts of Judea. Many o' 
these had witnessed the entrance of Je- 
sus into the city, and had united in 
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Bethany, in the house of Simon the 
leper, 
7 There came unto hima woman 


demonstrations of honor to him. It 
was feared that they would create a dis- 
turbance, if he should so soon be put to 
death; and therefore it was concluded, 
to postpone the matter until after their 
departure. The perfidious offer of Ju- 
das, ver. 14,15, however, was made so 
soon, that the plan was changed, and, 
after a sham trial, the condemnation 
being previously resolved, the execu- 
tion took place forthwith; the people 
being blinded, and their passions exci- 
ted, by the fabricated charge of blas- 
phemy. : 

6—13. Parallel with Mark xiv. 3—9, 
and John xii. 1—8. 

A similar transaction is recorded by 
Luke, (vii. 36—38,) though it is not 
generally regarded by commentators as 
parallel with this. The similarity, 
however, is very striking. In both 
eases, the events occurred while Jesus 
was partaking of food at the table of 
Simon; see Luke vii. 40; the female 
brings an “‘alabaster-box of ointment,” 
anoints the feet of Jesus, and wipes then 
with her hair. It is possible, that all 
this occurred twice. It is also possible 
that Luke describes, in this place, the 


same transaction mentioned by the | 


other evangelists; but, using it for a 
different purpose, mentions some psr- 
ticulars which they omit, and omits 
some which they notice. 

6. In Bethany. See note on Matt. xxi. 
1. This was the village where Lazarus 
resided, who had been raised from the 
dead. John xii. 1. John deseribes the 
events in Bethany as having occurred 
six days before the feast; but Matthew 
and Mark introduce them in connexion 
wiih other events only foo days before 
the feast. To clear this matter from 
the appearance of contradiction, it may 
be observed that Matthew and Mark 
do not assert that these things were 
done after the consultation of the 
priests and elders, but the time they fix 
is, “when Jesus was in Bethany.” 
And, very possibly, they depart from the 
exact order of time, in relating the 
events, for the purpose of giving a con- 
nected account of the two transactions 
in which Judas was engaged, and which 
inight have hada more close depend- 
eace on each other than distinctly ap- 
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| having an alabaster-box of very 
! precious ointment, and poured 7 on 
his head as he sat at meat. 


pears on record. A similar instance 
of transposition in the order of events, 
occurs in Matthew’s account of the bar- 
ren fig-tree. See note on Matt. xxi. 12. 
I Simon the leper. Thatis, who had heen 
a leper; he had been healed, but still 
bore that name. Theophylact conjec- 
tures that this Simon was father of 
Lazarus; perhaps chiefly because Laz- 
arus and his sisters were present. It 
is not certainly known who he was; 
but he was probably one who had been 
healed by our Lord. 

7. There came unto him a woman. 
Namely, Mary, the sister of Lazarus 
and Martha. John xii. 3. 1 Alabaster- 
box. Alabaster is a kind of marble very 
beautiful and almost transparent. Its 
color is a delicate white. It is soft and 
easily wrought. Vases of this material 
are often seen. 1 Very precious oint- 
ment. That is, very expensive; or, 
very difficult to be obtained; or, pos- 
sessing valuable properties. Mark and 
John call it “ointment of spikenard.” 
The word in the original is nard: In 
Mark xiv. 5, this is said to have heen 
worth more than three hundred pence, 
denarii, and Jobn, xii. 3, mentions a 
“pound of ointment of spikenard, very 
costly :—the house was filled with the 
odor of the ointment.” Its lowest value 
was not less than about forty dollars. 
This ointment was prepared from the 
spikenard, an herb which is found in 
the greatest perfection in India. It 
was highly valued by the ancients for 
its perfume. Poured it on his head. 
John says she anointed hissfeet. Both, 
doubtless, are correct. The quantity 
was abundant for both purposes. What 
was thus wasted, as the discontented 
disciple said, “might have been sold 
for more than three hundred pence,” or 
ahout forty dollars. To anoint the 
head was a customary honor. But to 
anoint the feet was regarded as an ex- 
pression of the utmost humility. Great 
was the humility and gratitude mani- 
fested by Mary, when she thus made an 
offering of so valuable a gift——worth 
about as much as a man could earn in 
ayear. See Matt. xx.2. 1 As he sat 
at meat. Rather, reclined at meat, or at 
supper. John xii. 2. She came behind 
him, as he reclined, bathed his head, 
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8 But when his disciples saw it, 
they had indignation, saying, To 
what purpose 1s this waste ? 

9 For this ointment might have 
been sold for much, and given to 
the poor. 

10 When Jesus understood it, 
he said unto them, Why trouble ye 


and afterwards his feet, which were 
considerably elevated -from the floor, 
wiping them with her hair. And if, as 
I think at least possible; this be the 
same transaction recorded in Luke vii. 
36—38, her tears were also freely poured 
forth on our Saviour’s feet. Well might 
it be said of her, she loved much. 

8. They had indignation. They 
were highly displeased. Probably sey- 
eral of the number were thus offended : 
but John names Judas especially ; and 
distinctly declares that his indignation 
arose, not from any regard for the poor, 
but solely from his own avaricious dis- 
position. He loved money, and was 
not very scrupulous in what manner he 
obtained it, as is evident from his his- 
tory. Many are cursed with the same 
greediness for gold; and, though they 
do not fully copy the example of Judas, 
yet they “fall into temptation, and_a 
snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition.” 1 Tim. vi. 9. 1 To 
what purpose is this waste? Why is 
this valuable ointment destroyed, or 
thrown away? They could imagine no 
advantage in this profuse anointing of 
both head and feet. 

9. Sold for much. Mark says they 
estimated its value at “ more than three 
hundred pence,” or about forty dollars. 
41 And given to the poor. So far as the 
other apostles were concerned, their 
regard for the poor, and anxiety to re- 
lieve their wants, was probably sincere. 
But John, who makes Judas the speak- 
er on this occasion, says, “'This he 
said, not that he cared for the poor, but 
because he was a thief, and had the 
bag, and bare what was put therein.” 
John xii. 6. Doubtless, he had a spe- 
cial desire to be made treasurer for the 
poor, that he might take his customary 
share of the bounty intended for them. 

10. Why trouble ye the woman? 
Why express disapprobation? | Why 
grieve her, by intimating that she has 
improperly neglected the poor? Why 
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the woman? for she hath wrought 
a good work upon me. F 

11 For ye have the poor always 
with you; but me ye have not 
always. 

12 For in that she hath poured 
this ointment on my body, she did 
a for my burial. 


rebuke her for manifesting respect and 
affection for me? T Wrought a good 
work upon me. She hath anointed me 
preparatory to my burial, ver. 12. 
What she hath done, was done witha 
na heart, and her offering is accepta- 
ble. 

11. Ye have the poor ahevays with 
you, &e. You can never lack an op- 
 saleeelt to bestow bounty on the poor; 
or they are always with you. “ When- 
soever ye will, ye may do them good.” 
Mark xiv. 7. Our Lord recognized the 
duty of aiding the poor, and his apos- 
tles urged it, repeatedly, as a part of 
religious duty. James i. 27; ii. 15, 
16; Gal. ii. 10.. But the time was 
near at hand, when they would not 
have an opportunity to manifest respect 
and gratitude to Jesus, in the manner 
that Mary had. He justified her, there- 
fore, and at the same time encouraged 
them, at all times and according to their 
ability, to show kindness to the poor. 
But he would have them remember, 
that each duty should have its place ; 
and that the poor might be relieved and 
himself be honored also. 

12. She did it for my burial. It 
was the custom of the Jews to anoint 
and sometimes embalm the bodies of 
the dead. Mark xvi. 1; John xix. 39, 
40. We are not to understand that it 
was Maty’s intention to anoint him for 
burial; she was undoubtedly as igno- 
rant as the disciples, that his death 
was then so near at hand. The mean- 
ing is, the act which she has done is a 
gross reparation for my burial, Jesus 
knew that he should soon die; he knew 
also that his disciples did not compre- 
hend this truth, though he had fre- 
quently informed them of it. Perhaps 
he designed to make an impression on 
their minds, by this remark, which 
could not be made by a direct annuncia- 
tion of his approaching death. 

13. Memorial of her. Wherever the 
gospel should be preached, this woman 
should be remembered; her memory 
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13. Verily, I say unto you, 
Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, chere 
shall also this, that this woman 
hath done, be told for a memorial 
of her. ; 

14 §[ Then one of the twelve, 
called Judas Iscariot, went unto 


should never perish from the earth. In 
all lands, her devotion to him, and this 
manifestation of it, should be pro- 
claimed, as an example worthy of imi- 
tation. And det it be remembered, that 
though we cannot anoint the Lord’s 
body, yet the tear of penitence and the 

- tribute of a grateful heart are still ac- 
ceptable offerings, which he will not 
reject. 

14—20. Parallel with Mark xiv. 10— 
17, and Luke xxii. 3—14. 

14. Then. The time here mentioned 
is probably connected with ver. 5; the 
intervening narrative being here intro- 
duced, out of the order of time, to ac- 
count for the conduct of Judas. See 
note on ver. 6. About the time when 
the priests and elders were plotting the 
death of Jesus,—possibly while they 
were still assembled in this murderous 
conclave, the proposition was made, 
and the bargain concluded, as in ver. 
15. One of the twelve. It was an 
aggravating circumstance, that our Lord 
shouid be betrayed by a professed friend, 
particularly one of his chosen apostles 
who had been with him in his trials and 
temptations, had heard his instructions, 
and witnessed his acts of power and 
benevolence. See Ps. xli. 9. 1 Judas 
Fscariot. Iscariot was an appellative 
or descriptive epithet, used partly per- 
haps to distinguish him from another 
apostle of the same name; as Simon 

elotes was distinguished from Simon 
Peter. See note on Matt. x.4. T Chief 

riests. The same mentioned ver. 3. 
{nts says Judas conferred also with 
“the captains.” It may be that these 
were called in by the priests, so that 
their cooperation might be secured. 

15. What will ye give me? “Judas 
was actuated, no doubt, by a variety of 
considerations. Impatience and curios- 
ity to have Jesus declare himself, and a 
desire for the honors and rewards of a 
temporal kingdom, combined with the 
persuasion that Jesus could at any 
moment free himself from his enemies 
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the chief priests, 

15 And said unto them, What 
will ye give me, and I will deliver 
him unto you?! And they cove- 
nanted with him for thirty pieces of 
silver. 

16 And from that time he sought 
opportunity to betray him. 


by his miraculous power, and some 
minglings of resentment at his reproof 
at the time of the anointing, may 
have entered into the web of his mo- 
tives. Still the ruling evil passion, the 
satan, according to the gospel account, 
{Luke xxii. 3,] was covetousness. He 
bargained in crime. He sold himself 
and his Master for money. He in- 
quired, in the text, how much they 
would give him for his wickedness. 
What a contrast does his sordid treach- 
ery present to the generosity of Mary !” 
—Livermore. % Covenanted with him. 
Agreed and bargained with him. aeey 
“ promised to give him money.” Mar 
xiv. 11. Probably they did not pa 
him, until he had performed his part o 
the contract. But, with all their hy- 
Laie and iniquity, in this one case 
they fulfilled their promise, and they 
paid him the stipulated price; for it is 
recorded that he afterwards returned it. 
Matt. xxvii. 3. Whether this sum was 
paid from the spoils of widows’ houses 
does not appear. TT anit we of 
silver. This was the established_price 
of aslave. See Exo. xxi. 32. ieces 
of silver, in the gospel, when not par- 
ticularly estimated, are generally under- 
stood to mean shekels. If this be the 
value here, the sum would be about 
fifteen dollars. Bishop Pearce, how- 
ever, conjectures that pieces of greater 
value must be indicated; because a 
field was purchased near the city, for 
the thirty; and he plausibly engpesks 
that so much land as could he ca Ted a 
field, in such a location, would probably 
cost more than fifteen dollars. : 
16. Sought opportunity. He might 
lead a band of soldiers to Jesus, at any 
moment; for he knew where he was, 
both day and night. _ Why then 
seek opportunity? Luke explains: he 
* sought opportunity to betray him unto 
them in the absence of the multitude.” 
Luke xxii. 6. The deed must be per- 
petrated without the knowledge of the 
multitude; for, just now, they were 80 
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17 4 Now the first day of the 
feast of unleavened bread, the dis- 
ciples came to Jesus, saying unto 
him, Where wilt thou that we pre- 

are for thee to eat the passover ! 

18 And he said, Go into the city 
to such a man, and say unto him, 
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The Master saith, My time is at 
hand; I will keep the passover at 
thy house with my disciples. 

19 And the disciples did as Jesus 
had appointed them; and they 
made ready the passover. , 

20 Now, wheif the even was 


much prepossessed in favor of Jesus, 
that any act of open violence against 
him would be likely to produce an 
“uproar.” See note on ver. 4, 5. 
1 Betray him. ‘Though the word, in 
the original, signifies merely to deliver 
up, according to the contract, yet the 
translators properly used the word be- 
tray. It was an act of treachery. A 
professed friend delivered his Master 
to the enemy. The act was precisely 
what we understand by betraying. 

17. First day of the feast of unlea- 
vened bread. See note on ver. 2. There 
was formerly much difference of opin- 
ion, respecting the day on which our 
Saviour celebrated the feast of the 
Passover; whether on the day appoint- 
ed by the law, or the preceding day. 
At present, however, there is a general 
agreement among commentators, and it 
seems with sufficient reason, that he 
observed the feast on the usual day. 
As to the peculiar phrase, used here, 
the meaning is thus expressed by Dod- 
dridge: “There is no room to question 
that the time when Christ sent his dis- 
ciples to prepare the Passover was on 
the Thursday of the week in which he 
suffered; and though the first day of un- 
leavened bread, most strictly so called, 
was the fifteenth day of Nisan, [or 
Abib,] and began with the evening that 
the Passover was eaten, yet it is not 
improbable that the evangelists might 
sometimes speak according to the usual 
way of reckoning days among other na- 
tions; and so, as the use of leaven 
among them was to cease by sunset, at 
furthest, and they were obliged*to eat 
their supper, which was the chief meal, 
with unleavened cakes, it might natu- 
rally enough be called by this name.” 
The Jews reckoned the day from sun- 
set to sunset. Friday, therefore, (as 
we name the days,) commenced imme- 
diately after the sunset of Thursday. 
Friday was the fifteenth day of the 
month, and the first, strictly, of un- 
leavened bread. Yet as that com- 
menced on the evening of the day reck- 
oned by other nations as the four- 


teenth, Doddridge 5 Gs yy Matthew 
includes the whole oi the fourteenth, 
or Thursday, as the first’day of un 
leavened bread. And in this gene 
ral interpretation very many agree. 

18. Go into the city. That is, in- 
to Jerusalem. Peter and John were 
the disciples sent to Me aa this ser- 

i 


vice. Luke xxii. 8.  Zosuch aman, 
&c. The name of the man is not 
given. The phrase is not entirely ob- 


solete now, and was frequently used 
in former times. Ezra iv. 10; vii. 12. 
The disciples were to recognize the 


person intended, by his bearing a 
pitcher of water. Mark xiv. 13; Luke 
xxii. 10. Probably this man was a dis- 


ciple ; for though all the houses in Je- 
rusalem are said to have been gratu- 
itously thrown open to those who as- 
sembled to keep the Passover, yet the 
peculiar form of the message, Zhe Mas- 
ter saith, &c., indicates that he was a 
disciple, that he knew the Master, and 
was willing to ohey him. » 7 My time 
is at hand. Some have supposed he 
meant, my time of keeping the Pass. 
over is at hand, or is near. But, in my 
judgment, he rather referred to his a 
proaching death. See ver. 45; Jo 
vii. 30; xiii. 1. ‘TI J will keep the pass- 
over at thy house. It was the feast of 
the Passover, or the paschal supper, at 
which our Lord instituted the beautiful 
rite to he observed by his disciples, in 
memory of him; and not an ordinary 
supper, as somé have supposed. 

19. They made ready the passover. 
That is, they ca and prepared the 
lamb, the herhs, the unleavened bread 
the wine, and whatever else was usual 
at that feast. See note on ver. 2. They 
had no need to prepare or furnish a 
room; for, according to the word of 
Jesus, they found “a large upper room, 
furnished ‘and prepared.” Mark xiv. 
15; Luke xxii. 12. Tt is not unreason- 
able to suppose that this was the apart- 
ment constructed on the top of the 
house, which was often used for devo- 
tional purposes. See note on Matt. 
vi, 6. 
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come, he sat down with the twelve. 
21 And as they did eat, he said, 
Verily I say unto you, That one of 
you shall betray me. 
22 And they were exceeding 
sorrowful, and-began every one of 


20. When the even was come. The 
paschal lamb was slain by the priests, 
and its blood sprinkled upon. the altar, 
between the two evenings, as the He- 
brews expressed it; that is, between 


three o’clock inthe afternoon, when the 


first evening commenced, and nine 
o’elock, when the second evening 
closed; in other words, between the 
ninth hour of the day and the end of 
the first watch of the night. Sunset 
. was the end of the first evening and the 
beginning of the second. But, though 
the lamb might be killed as early as 
three o'clock, it was net eaten until 
after sunset; and, frequently, not until 
the night was far advanced; for it 
might be killed as late as nine o’clock, 
and must be afterwards roasted. The 
even, therefore, when Jesus sat down 
with his disciples, was the second 
evening, namely, after sunset. 1 Sat 
down. Rather, reclined; namely, to 
celebrate the. Passover in the usual 
manner. While sitting or reclining, at 
this time, according to the record of 
Luke, it would seem that the disciples 
had another dispute which should be 
zreatest. Luke xxii. 24—30. But 
Matthew and Mark say that this oc- 
curred before they entered Jerusalem, 
which seems more probable. Matt. 
xx. 20—29; Mark x. 35—46. 

21—25. Parallel with Mark xiv. 1s— 
21, and Luke xxii. 2i—23. Some com- 
mentators suppose John xiii. 21—30, to 
be parallel with this passage; but others 
suppose the conversation recorded by 
ion to have occurred at a previous 
supper, in Bethany, ver. 6, 7. 

21. One of you shall betray me. Or, 
will betray me. He distinctly under- 
stood the treacherous design of Judas. 
But his disciples seem to have been 
entirely ignorant of it; for each one 
apprehended that he himself might be 
suspected. ; 

22. Exceeding sorrowful, &c. They 
were grieved at the declaration that 
any one should betray their Master to 
his enemies. And they were the more 
sorrowful, because each one feared that 
he might be the individual suspected. 
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i to say unto him, Lord, is it 
q 

23 And he answered and said, 
He that dippeth Azs hand with me 
in the dish, the same shall betray 
me. 


They could not endure the thought that 
he should suppose them capable of such 
ingratitude and wickedness. Conscious 
of good intentions, and at the same time 
being sensible of their own frailty, they 
all appealed to their Master, each for 
himaale Lord, is it I? They did not 
ut their interrogation in the usual 
orm, who is it? as if each suspected 
his brethren more than himself; but 
the manifest desire of every one was to 
know whether he could possibly he- 
come so sinful. It is observable, how- 
ever, that one of the twelve did not thus 
appeal to his Master, with the eleven, 
but subsequently and alone. Ver. 25. 
This diffidence of the eleven, in regard 
to their own steadfastness, and their 
anxiety to know their own infirmities, 
rather than to suspect others and seek 
to expose their failings, should be imi- 
tated by every disciple of Jesus. -if 
men would inspect their own hearts as 
closely and earnestly as the hearts of 
others, it would much increase their 
humility. 

23. He that dippeth his hand with me 
in the dish. See note on ver. 2. One 
of the dishes, at the passover, was a 
bitter sauce, into which it was custom- 
ary to dip portions of the food eaten. 
It has been suggested, that more than 
one dish of this sauce was on the table, 
and that Judas, reclining near Jesus, 
dipped in the same dish with him, while 
coe did not. I doubt the necessity 
of this supposition. Itis evident that 
the individual was not distinctly indi- 
cated: so that nothing is gained in this 
respect. The general expression, used 
by Luke, seems to convey the same 
‘does “the hand of him that betrayeth 
me is with me on the table;” Luke 
xxii. 21; which was indeed but another 
form of the original declaration, “ one” 
of you shall betray me.” Judas had 
not yet proposed his inquiry; and Jesus 
forebore to answer the others, except in 
general terms. When the guilty one 
summoned resolution to ask, a direct 
answer was given at once. : 

24. The Son of man gocth. That is, 
he is to be betrayed and crucified. The 
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24 The Son of man goeth, as it 
is written of him: but wo unto 


oa alee Te Nemec eens rae ras 
Jews often used some similar term, in 
respect to death. Joshua xxiii. 14; 
Eccl. xii. 5. ‘I As it is written of him. 
That is, as the prophets had foretold. 
See Luke xxiv. 25—27. “ The Son of 
man goeth as it was determined.” 
Luke xxii. 22. It was the purpose of 
God, from the beginning, that his Son 
should endure the trials and the death 
which he actually encountered. Acts 
ii. 23. Hence he inspired.his prophets 
to predict the events, and bestowed 
strength upon his Son to endure them. 
7 But woe unto that man, &c. See 
note on Matt. xi. 21. Judas did not 
design to fulfil the purpose of God, but 
was governed by wicked motives. 
Though God meant this for good, Judas 
meant it for evil. See Gen. 1. 20. He 
was therefore guilty; he was wicked, 
even while he performed the act which 
God had determined, because he did it 
with a wicked intent: just as the Jews 
were wicked in consummating the act. 
“ Him, being delivered by the determin- 
ate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
have taken, and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain.” Acts ii. 23. Being 
thus atrociously wicked, a fearful pun- 
ishment awaited him, as well as them. 
I It had been good for that man tf he 
had not been born, “Tt is plainly a 
proverbial expression, descriptive of a 
great calamity or punishment. Many 

hrases of the same purport are found 
in the Jewish writers. This is one: 
‘He that knoweth the law and doeth it 
not, it were better for hit that he had 
not come into the world.’ The infer- 
ences which have sometimes been 
drawn from a strictly literal interpreta- 
tion of these words, in regard to the 
nature and duration of future punish- 
ment, have therefore’little pertinence or 
warrant.”’—Livermore. his is truly 
very guarded, and sufficiently indefinite. 
Yet it plainly enough indicates the 
author betis that the passage affords 
no proof that Judas must endure endless 
misery. But it should be observed, 
that, though in the Jewish proverb it 
be said, it were be/ter for a man not to 
have been born, sueh is not the lan- 
guage here; and there is no ‘necessity 
to aggravate the case, by adding inten- 
sity to our Lord’s words. That they 
were not desigued as a doom of endless 
misery may be inferred from the fact 
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that man by whom the Son of man 
is betrayed! it had been good for 


that Luke omits them entirely, though 
he records the other portion of the same 
declaration. For many reasons it might 
have been good for Judas, had he not 
then been horn, or had he not existed 
at that particular time; and neverthe- 
less it might have been better for him 
that he should then exist, than not to 
exist at all. But, apart from all criti- 
cisms on the peculiar phraseology used, 
let the subject be considered in a more 
neral manner. And I know not that 
it can be stated in a more fair and can- 
did manner than in the following lan- 
guage of Clarke—being a part of a 
very full note at the end of Acts, ch. 1. 
“Tt must be allowed that this crime 
was one of the most inexcusable ever 
committed by man; nevertheless, it has 
some alleviations. (1) It is possible 
that he did not think his Master could 
be hurt by the Jews. (2.) When he 
found that he did not use his power to 
extricate himself from their hands, he 
deeply relented that he had betrayed 
him. (3.) He gave every evidence of 
the sincerity of his repentance, by going 
openly to the Jewish rulers, confessing 
his own guilt, asserting the innocence 
of Christ, returning the money which 
he had received from them; and then 
(4.) the genuineness of his regret was 
ele by its being the cause of his 
death. But Judas might have acted a 
much worse part than he did. (1.) By 
persisting in his wickedness. (2.) B 
slandering the character of our ait 
both to the Jewish rulers and to the 
Romans; and had he done so, his tes- 
timony would have been credited, and 
our Lord would then have been put to 
death as a male factor, on the testimony 
of one of his own disciples: and thus 
the character of Christ and his Gospel 
must have suffered extremely in the 
sight of the world; and these very cir- 
cumstances would have heen pleaded 
against the authenticity of the Christian 
religion by every infidel, in all sueceed- 
ing ages. And (3.) had he persisted in 
his evil way, he might have lighted 
such a flame of persecution against the 
infant cause of Christianity, as must, 
without the intervention of God, have 
ended in its total destruction. Now, 
he neither did nor endeavored to do any 
of these things. In other cases these 
would be powerful pleadings. Judas 
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that man if he had not been born. - 
25 Then Judas, which betrayed 
him, answered and said, Master, is 


was indisputably a bad man: but he 
might have been worse ; we may plainly 
see that there were depths of wicked- 
ness to which he might have proceeded, 
and which were prevented by his re- 
pentance.”” After offering arguments 
designed to show that the Jews who 
crucified our Lord were more guilty 
than Judas who betrayed him; that, as 
mercy was offered to them, it should 
not be denied to him; he produces sev- 
eral examples from the Jewish writings, 
to prove the proverbial character of the 
phrase here used by our Lord concern- 
ing Judas; and then proceeds thus :— 
“These examples sufficiently prove 
that this was a common proverb, and is 
used -with a great variety and latitude 
of meaning; and seems intended to 
show, that the case of such and such 
pes was not only very deplorable, 
but extremely dangerous; but does not 
imply the positive impossibility either 
of their repentance or salvation. The 
utmost that can be said for the case of 
Judas is this: he committed a heinous 
act of sin and ingratitude; but he re- 

nted, and did what he could to undo 

is wicked act. He had committed the 
sin unto death; that is, a sin that in- 
volves the death of the body; but who 
can say, (if merey was offered to 
Christ’s murderers, and the gospel was 
first to be preached at Jerusalem, that 
these very murderers might have the 
first offer of salvation through him 
whom they had pierced,) that the same 
mercy could not be extended to wretch- 
ed Judas? I contend, that the chief 
priests, &c., who instigated Judas to 
deliver up his Master, and who cruci- 
fied him too as a male factor, having, at 
the same timey the most indubitable 
evidence of his innocence, were worse 
men than Judas Iscariot himself; and 
that if mercy was extended to those, 
the wretched penitent traitor did not 
die out of the reach of the yearning of 
its bowels. And Lcontend further, that 
there is no positive evidence of the final 
damnation of Judas in the sacred text.” 

The foregoing remarks are pertinent 
and worthy of serious consideration. 
Whoso attempts to disprove the facts, 
or refute the arguments, will find a 
difficult task. The closing paragraph 
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it I? He said unto him, Thou hast 
said. i 
26 4] And as they were eating, 


of the note deserves a place, for its tru- 
ly Christian spirit, and the admonition. 
it presents :—*I hope it will not dis- 
please the humane reader, that I have 
entered so deeply into the consideration 
of this most deplorable case. I would 
not set up, knowingly, any plea against 
the claims of justice; and God forbid 
that a sinner should be found capable 
of pleading against the cries of mercy 
in behalf.of a fellow-culprit. Daily, in- 
numerable cases occur of persons who 
are betraying the cause of God, and 
selling, in effect, Christ and their souls 
for money. Every coretous man, who 
is living for this world alone, is of this 
stamp. And yet, while they live, we 
do not despair of their salvation, though 
they are continually repeating the sin 
of Judas, with all its guilt and punish- 
ment before their eyes. Reader, learn 


-from thy Lord this lesson, blessed are 


the merciful, for they shall obtain mer- 
y- The case is before the Judge: and 
tt rey of all the earth will do 
right.” 

25. Then Judas, &c. Last of the 
number, Judas inquires, Js i¢ I? Un- 
der the circumstances, he could do no 
less. The others had inquired; if he 
continued silent, he would be suspected. 
Perhaps he hoped that the answer in this 
case would be as indefinite as in the 
other. I Thow hast said. TWquivalent 
to Yes. Thou hast said the truth. 
See ver. 64; compare Mark xiv. 62. 
It may seem strange that, after our 
Lord had thus distinctly pointed out 
the traitor, Judas should have had the 
effrontery to remain at the table, while 
the last supper was celebrated, or that 
the eleven could have endured his 
presence without remonstrance. It will 
he seen, however, that Luke disposes 
the events in a different order. Luke 
xxii. 14—23. According to his narra- 
tive, the traitor was not exposed until 
the close of the supper. There is no 
contradiction hetween the historians. 
Both relate the same events: they only 
differ in the order. Matthew says, our 
Lord exposed Judas as they did eat. 
ver. 21, and his expression may as well 
apply to the close as to the commence- 
ment of the supper. 

26—29. Parallel with Mark xiv. 22— 
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Jesus took bread, and blessed 7t, 
and brake it, and gave it to the 
disciples, and said, ‘Take, eat ; this 
is my body. 


25, and Luke xxii. 15—20. See also 
1 Cor. xi. 23—25. ‘ 
26. As they were eating. That is, 
eating the paschal supper; probably 
near the close of it. ‘‘ With desire have 
I desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer.” Luke xxii. 15; or, I 
have strongly desired to eat it. This 
was said by our Lord, at an earlier pe- 
riod in the meal. He desired another 
season of religious communion with 
his disciples, in the observance of a 
feast typical of him from the beginning, 
and atk he designed, with some 
change in the form, should be com- 
memorative of him, even unto the end. 
I Took bread. The wnleavened bread, 
probably, which was commonly used 
at the Passover. He could not lawfully 
use any other, at that season; for Mo- 
ses had strictly forbidden the use of 
leaven during that feast. It was baked 
in thin cakes, and might easily be 
broken. {1 Blessed it. Rather, blessed. 
He blessed God, or gave thanks to 
him. Lightfoot has preserved, from 
the Rabbins, some of the forms of 
blessing, used at the Passover. “ Bless- 
ed be He, that created the fruits of the 
earth.” “ Blessed be He, who canseth 
bread to grow out of the earth.” “ Bless- 
ed be thou, O Lord God, our eternal 
King, he who hath sanctified us by his 
preger ane hath commanded us to eat.” 
erhaps a similar form was used on 
this occasion. Some suppose, however, 
that he besought God to bless or 
sanctify the bread to a special use. See 
note on Matt. xiv. 19. % Zhis is my 
body. That is, this represents my 
body, this is an emblem of my hoiy. 
“ Which is given for you.” Luke xxii, 
19. “Which is broken for you.” 1 
Cor. xi. 24. The broken bread the 
disciples were taught to regard as a 
lively emblem of their Saviour's hedy, 
broken for sin, and freely offered for 
the salvation of the world. By the 
Romish church, the language ef our 
Lord is understood literally, as if the 
bread was his veritable body. But his 
body was then living in the presence 
of his disciples. And it outta uire 
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27 And he took the cup, and 
gave thanks, and gave it to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it; 

28 For this is my blood of the 


disciples believed themselves to be eat- 
ing the very body which their senses 
assured them was then alive, and at 
the table with them. “The fathers, 
using to speak rhetorically, brought up 
transubstantiation; as if, because it is 
commonly said, ‘amicus est alter idem,’ 
one should go about to prove a man 
and his friend are all one.. That opin- 
ion is only rhetoric turned into logic.” 
—Selden. For similar expressions, 
where identity is asserted when only 
resemblance is intended, see Gen. xh. 
26, 27; Matt. xiii. 20, 22, 22. 

27. He took the cup. That is, the 
cup of wine, generally supposed to be 
the third cup prescribed for the due 
celebration of the Passover. See note 
on ver. 2.“ The cup certainly was the 
same with the ‘cup of blessing;’ 
namely, when, according to the custom 
after having eaten the farewell morsel of 
the lamb, there was now an end of the 
supper, and thanks were to he given 
over the third cup after meat.— The 
cup of blessing which we bless.’ 1 
Cor. x. 16. Hence it is, that Luke 
and Paul say that he took the cup ‘af- 
ter supper,’ that is, that cup which 
closed up the supper.”—Lightfoot. 
| Gave thanks. See note on ver. 26. 
WT Drink ye all of it. That is, all the 
diseiples; not all the liquor in the cup. 
It is singular that while the Romish 
chureh insist so strongly on the literal 
interpretation of what was said con- 
eerning the bread and the wine, they do 
not allow ali disciples to partake of the 
oa but restrict ils use to the clergy 
alone. 

28. This is my blood. See note on 
ver. 26. Of the new testament. 
Rather, of the new covenant. Allusion 
is inade to the old covenant, which was 
sealed with blood sprinkled hy Moses 
upon the heads of the Israelites. Exo, 
xxiv: 7, 8S. In like manner, says our 
Lord, this wine represents my blood, 
by which the new covenant is sealed. 
WI Which is shed for many. That is, 
for all, both Jews and Gentiles. By 
shedding his blood, our Lord means 
the giving of his life. John x. 11, 15. 


stronger proof than has ever yet been | 1 For the remission of sins. The new 


offered, to establish the fact that the 


covenant, or the gospel, announces the 
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new testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins. 

29 But I say unto you, I will not 
drink henceforth of this fruit of the 


vine, until that day when I drink | 


purpose of God to take away the sin of 
the world, and to cleanse his children 
from all unrighteousness. It is the 
nature of the gospel, to purify the hu- 
man heart, to bring men to repentance 
and holiness. The blood of Jesus was 
the seal of this covenant; or a ratifica- 
tion of it; or a pledge of its truth. 
ifis death, therefore, has a powerful in- 
fluence in producing the effect for which 
the gospel was given. “The blood of 
Christ contributes to the remission and 
forgiveness of sins, because it puts the 
seal of truth on his gospel, and reveals 
the love of God for the sinner, and 
melts his heart to penitence by the 
touching appeal of a crucified Re- 
Weenies = Piperinore. We are not to 
understand, as some do, that Jesus 
died, to purchase the love of an offend- 
ed God, and to induce him to be merci- 
ful to mankind. On the contrary, his 
death was an evidence of God’s love. 
“ God commendeth his love towards us, 
in that while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” Rom. v. 8. 
29. I will not drink henceforth, &c. 
It would seem that our Lord did not 
artake of the wine, but distributed to 
is disciples. Neither of the evange- 
lists asserts that he did drink any por- 
tion of the wine;‘and the record of 
Luke indicates strongly that he did not. 
“Take this and divide it among hyo 
selves. For I say unto you, I will not 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until the 
Kingdom of God shall come.” Luke 
xxil. 17,18. When therefore, immedi- 
ately afterwards, he presented the cupa 
second time, as an emblem of his blood, 
it is unreasonable to suppose he drank: ; 
for he had said he would not. 1 Drink 
it new. In a new form; or in a new 
manner. So Theophylact and others. 
IIn my Father's kingdom. Many 
respectable commentators suppose our 
Lord to refer to the future existence, and 
the state of glory, generally denominated 
heaven. But the language in Luke 
xxii. 18, until the kingdom of God shall 
come, seems rather to denote the gospel 
state, the kingdom of God on earth, 
which is so often represented as then 
near at hand, and which Jesus assured 
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it new with you in my Father’s 
kingdom. 

30 And when-they had sung a 
hymn, they went out into the 
mount of Olives. 


his hearers some of them should see in 
its power. Matt. xvi. 27, 28; Mark 
ix. 1. I incline, therefore, to the opin- 
ion thus expressed by Whitby: “ Zo 
drink this wine new is, by the interpre- 
tation of St. Luke, to do 1t when it was 
fulfilled in the kingdom of God; thatis, 
when Christ our Passover was sacrificed 
for us, 1 Cor. v. 7, and when that blood 
of the new covenant, which was repre- 
sented by the wine, was actually shed, 
and a new feast was instituted in com- 
memoration of it. And if you yet 
inquire, when did Christ thus drink this 
wine with them? I answer, he did it, 
not so much by eating and drinking 
with his disciples after he arose from 
the dead, Acts x. 41; for that eating 
and drinking could have no relation 
either to the paschal or the sacramental 
cup; as by fulfilling the promise made 
to them, Luke xxii. 29, 30,—I dispose 
to you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
done to me, and ye shall eat and drink 
with me at my table in my kingdom: 
for in what sense soever they are here 
said to drink with him at his table, he 
also must be said to drink with them.” 
I only add, that the blessings of the 
gospel dispensation are often described 
as a feast, bread and wine being put for 
happiness. Isa. xxv. 6—8; lv. 1, 2; 
Matt. viii. 11. So that we may inter- 
pret the phrase with reference not only 
to that communion which disciples 
enjoy with their Lord while peeks 
the memorials of his body and his blood, 
but also generally to that state of hap- 
eens enjoyed by all those who enter 

is kingdom here, and who realize their 
“fellowship with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ.” 1 John i. 3. 
For further remarks on the design of 
the “ Lord’s Supper,” see notes on Luke 
xxii. 19, 20. 

30—35. Parallel with Mark xiv. 
26—31; Luke xxii. 31—34, 39; John 
xiii. 36—38. 

30. Sung a hymn. It was usual to 
conclude the paschal supper, by repeat- 
ing or chanting a portion of the Psalms. 
See note on ver. 2. The word in the 
original might be translated hymning ; 
that is singing hymns, one or more. 
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31 Then saith Jesus unto them, 
All ye shall be offended because of 
me this night: for it is written, I 
will smite the Shepherd, and the 
sheep of the flock shall be scat- 
tered abroad. : 

32 But after I am risen again, I 
will go before you into Galilee. 

33 Peter answered and said unto 
him, Though all men shall be 
offended because of thee, yet will I 


{| Mount of Olives. A favorite resort 
of our Lord, during his last visit to 
Jerusalem, and the scene of many inter- 
esting events. He spent his nights 
here, lodging probably at Bethany, 
where Lazarus dwelt, situated on a 
declivity of the mount. Luke xxi. 37. 

31. Shall be offended. Shall be made 
to stumble. You will be so surprised 
and frighted at what I shall encounter, 
that you will lose confidence in me, and 
forsake me. Jt is written. Zech. 
xiii. 7. This language Jesus applied 
to the events: then at hand. When he 
should be seized, his disciples would 
flee, like sheep when the shepherd was 
destroyed. 

32. But after Iam risenagain. He 
renews the assurance of his resurrec- 
tion; though his words fell on dead 
ears; for they were still so confident 
that he would establish a temporal 
kingdom, that they could not realize 
that he would die, and of course misun- 
derstood what he meant by rising again. 
Afterwards, however, his words came 
to their remembrance, shedding peace 
abroad in their hearts. John ii. 22. 
TI will go before you into Galilee. 
See Matt. xxviii. 7, 16. Even this 
promise they seem to have forgotten, in 
their consternation and distress; and 
they were therefore reminded of it by a 
special message, 

33. Peter answered, &c. This declar- 
ation is perfectly characteristic. We 
should readily know, if we were not 
informed, which of the disciples was so 
ardent and confident. Peter was doubt- 
less sincere in his profession of fidelity 
and steadfastness. He was resolute 
when the danger approached, and boldly 
stood his ground. John xviii. 10. But 
he overrated his own powers; for, at 
yas like the rest, he forsook Jesus and 

ed. 
34. Jesus said unto him, &c. This 
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never be offended. ; 

34 Jesus said unto him, Verily, 
I say unto thee, That this night, 
before the cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me thrice. + 

35 Peter said unto him, Though 
T should die with thee, yet will not 
I deny thee. Likewise also said 
all the disciples. 

36 | Then cometh Jesus- with 
them unto a place called Geth- 


declaration is very emphatic, and must 
have filled the confident disciple with 
utter amazement. He had declared he 
would never hesitate in his devotion to 
Jesus. In reply, he was assured that 
he would not only hesitate, but would 
absolutely deny bis Master—not once 
only, but three times; and that this 
change in his feelings would take place 
immediately, that very night, before 
cock-crowing. However surprising and 
startling this might have appeared to 
Peter, it was verified to the letter ; thus 
affording proof of man’s liability to fall, 
when pos + pew in his own strength, and 
of the power of our Lord to discern 
clearly future events. 

35. Though I should die with thee, 
&c. Peter could not credit his Master's 
declaration; and he ey and 
vehemently asserted his fidelity. What 
a change was wrought in this enthusi- 
astic disciple within a few hours! Even 
the voice of a maiden fills him with 
terror, and he denies his Master even 
more energetically than he professed 
faithfulness. %T abate: also said all 
the disciples. Judas had doubtless 
departed. All the others united with 
Peter, in declaring that they would not 
forsake their Master; yet not one 
stood, in the hour of trial. All forsook 
him. Let us be warned against a spirit 
of self-confidence; and, instead of 
rashly asserting our ability to encounter 
trials, earnestly pray, “ Lead us not into 
temptation.” 

36—46. Parallel with Mark xiv. 
32—42, and Luke xxii. 40—46. 

36. Geihsemane. This is called hy 
John a garden. John xviii. 1. The 
name signsfies oil-press, and denotes 
that it was used for the manufacture of 
oil, probably from the Olives which 
were abundant in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Itis “a place at the foot of the 
mount of Olives, over against Jerusa- 
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semane, and saith unto the disci- 
ples, Sit ye here, while I go and 
pray yonder. 

37 Aud he took with him Peter, 
and the two sons of Zebedee, and 
began to be sorrowful and very 
heavy. 


lem, to which our Saviour sometimes 
retired. It is an even plat of ground, 
according to Maundrell, about fifty- 
seven yards square. There are several 
ancient olive trees standing in it.”— 
Calmet. % Sit yehere. ‘That is, in the 
part of the garden which they first 
entered, or where they were then stand- 
ing. The eleven were with him, at this 
time. T While I go and pray yonder. 
As in other seasons of severe trial, our 
Lord had recourse to prayer. He knew 
in whom he trusted; and cast himself 
on God for protection. Fervent prayer 
has a powerful influence in bringing the 
heart into a state of submission, and 
confidence, and peace. 

37. Peter and the two sons of Zeb- 
edee. That is, James and John. 
These three seem to have been confi- 
dential disciples. They were selected 
to witness the raising of the ruler’s 
daughter, and the transfiguration of our 
Lord. Matt. xvii. 1; Luke viii. 51. 
Jesus now selects them to be near him, 
and to watch with him, in his hour of 
agony and temptation. ‘I Sorrowful 
and very heavy. At this time, as I 
believe, the temptation was renewed, 
which beset our Lord in the wilderness. 
Matt. iv. 1—11. See notes on that 
passage. He was oppressed and over- 
whelmed at the near prospect of his 
terrible sufferings and death ; and again 
sought, whether he might not in some 
manner avoid them, ver. 39. See notes 
on Luke xxii.40—46, where it is strongly 
intimated that this agonizing scene in 
the garden of Gethsemane was a temp- 
tation. 

33. My soul is exceeding sorrow ful, 
even unto death. An expression denot- 
ing extreme sorrow,—sorrow so intense 
as nearly to destroy life. The sensibil- 
ities of our Lord were exceedingly 
acute. And when he beheld so near 
him the trials he must encounter,— 
being betrayed by one of his own disci- 
ples; forsaken by the others; left to 
stand alone in the presence of his ene- 
mies ; condemned by them to an igno- 
minious death; regarded by the nation as 

26* 
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38 Then saith he unto them, My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death: tarry ye here, and 
watch with me. 

39 And he went a little further, 
and fell on his face, and prayed, 
saying, O my Father, if it be pos- 


an impostor and a malefactor; mocked, 
derided, and insulted, by the multitude, 
who had recently hailed him as king; 
his ears stunned by the infernal ery, 
“crucify him, crucify him,” from the 
lips of those who had before shouted 

osannas ; and, in addition, knew that 
he must be nailed to the cross, endure 
its agonies, and die, in the midst of an 
unbelieving, scoffing, and malicious, 
tabble;—he was overwhelmed with 
sorrow. Nothing could have sustained 
him in that hour, but confidence in his 
Father’s love. And yet some have 
strangely supposed, that, notwithstand- 
ing he had ithiorto conformed to the 
will of God in all things, and faithfully 
performed every duty commanded, yet 
in this hour of greatest need, the Father 
deserted him, aud left him to buffet the 
waves of trial and temptation single- 
handed and alone; and not only so, but 
absolutely poured out his own wrath on 
the devel head of his innocent and 
holy Son! Not so did our Lord regard 
the matter. He confided in God, and 
poured out his supplications and prayers 
for aid,—which was granted. Tarry 
ye here, and watch with me. It afforded 
hia some relief to have his disciples 
near him, unable as they were to com- 

rehend his sorrow or to remove it. 

39. A little further. About as far as 
one could conveniently cast a stone. 
Luke xxii. 41. 1 Well on his face. 
Luke says he “kneeled down.” Prob- 
ably he fell forward upon his face, from 
a kneeling posture, as was not unusual 
in very earnest prayer. Numb. xvi. 
22; 2Samuel xii. 16. Tf it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me. Cup is here 
used to denote (rial; as even now, the 
phrase cup of affliction is sometimes 
used. Mark expresses the same idea 


‘by the word hour., Mark xiv. 35. The 


meaning is, If it be possible, or consist- 
ent with thy holy and perfect will, spare 
me, deliver me, save me, from the 
dreadful trials which await me. As in 
a former case, he earnestly desired to 
escape such terrible anguish, if the 
same good might be accomplished in 
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sible, let this cup pass from me: 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt. 

40 And he cometh unto the dis- 
ciples, and findeth them asleep, 
and saith unto Peter, What! could 
ye not watch with me one hour? 

41 Watch and pray, that ye 


some other manner. ‘{% Nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt. He 
“ became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” Phil. ii. 8. He 
did not contend with God; nor was his 
a sullen, stoical submission. Confidin 

that God’s way was best, he resigne 

himself to his will. He strongly de- 
sired deliverance; yet was wing to 
submit. Such is the submission which 
every Christian should cherish and ex- 
ercise. It is right that we should pray 
for deliverance from evil: our Saviour 
taught us that prayer, and he used it. 
Yet, like him also, we should cheerfully 
submit to the will of God, confidently 
hoping for the benefit which is promised 


as the fruit of affliction. Heb. xii. 9 
LL. 

40. Asleep. It was now late in the 
night. The fatigue and excitement of 


the previous day overpowered the dis- 
ciples. Moreover, their grief and sor- 
row at the treachery of one of their 
number, their Master’s apparent loss of 
confidence in the others, his own de- 
pression of spirit, and a presentiment 
of some dreadful calamity at hand, 
though they did not distinctly compre- 
hend its nature, all combined to pro- 
duce sleep. Thus it is said, Jesus 
“found them sleeping for sorrow.” 
Luke xxii. 45. Nor is this an unusual 
effect of intense sorrow or grief. Dr. 
Rush thus notices the same fact: 
“There is another symptom of grief, 
which is not often noticed, and that is 
profound sleep. [have often witnessed 
it even in mothers, immediately after 
the death of a child. Criminals, we 
are told by Mr. Akerman, the keeper 
of Newgate in London, often sleep 
soundly the night hefore their execu- 
tion. The son of General Custine 
slept nine hours the night before he 
was led to the guillotine in Paris.” 
I Saith unto Peter, &e. This disciple 
was particularly addressed, probably, 
leecause he had been loudest in his pro- 
testations of fidelity. The language of 
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enter not into temptation : the spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak. 

42 He went away again the 
second time, and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if this cup may not 
pass away from me, except I drink 
it, thy will be done. 


Jesus is to be understood as an admo- 
nition, rather than a reproof; see ver. 
41; and was designed to impress on 
the minds of the disciples a sense of 
their own weakness. - ; 

41. Watch and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation. Our Lord himself 
was tempted to shrink from the trials 
which lay in the path of his duty. 
Against this temptation he had been 
powerfully wrestling, and had partially 
overcome it; though not entirely, for 
he subsequently renewed his prayer in 
like manner as hefore. Ver. 42—44. 
He admonished his disciples to beware 
of a similar temptation. And, in the 
following words, he indicated the prin- 
cipal cause of danger. The spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 
This, some have understood as an apol- 
ogy for their sleeping: as if he had 
said, you are willing to be wakeful, but 
your bodily strength is exhausted. 
But I think he designed rather to ad- 
monish his disciples that although they 
then felt willing to adhere to him even 
to the last extremity, ver. 35, yet when 
the hour should come, they would be in 
danger of forsaking him, under the in- 
fluence of bodily fear. They then felt 
confident that they could brave all dan- 
ger for his sake; but the jlesh, or the 
animal passion of fear, would cause 
them to seek safety by abandoning the 
ee of duty. A remarkable difference 
etween our Lord and his disciples de- 
serves notice. They were confident in 
their own strength, and helieved they 
could endure any trial: but when the 
trial came, all were overcome. He 
dreaded the trial, and seems to have 
doubted his ability to endure it; he 
prover most fervently to be delivered 
rom it; but resigned himself to the 
will of God. When the trial came, he 
conquered, the grace of the Father 
strengthening him. 

42—44. The same conflict of our 
Lord with his feelings, the same sup- 
plications to God, and the same a. 
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43 And he came and found them 
asleep again: for their eyes were 
heavy. 5 

44 And he left them, and went 
away again, and prayed the third 
time, saying the same words. 

/45 Then cometh he to his disci- 
ples, and saith unto them, Sleep 
on now, and take your rest : behold, 
the hour is at band, and the Son 
of man is betrayed into the hands 
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of sinners. 

46 Rise, let us be going: be- 
hold, he is at hand that doth betray 
me. 

47 S[ And while he yet: spake, 
lo, Judas, one of the twelve, came. 
and with him a great multitude 
with swords and staves, from the 
chief priests and elders of the peo- 


ec; 
48 Now, he that betrayed him, ° 


missive resignation to his will, are re- 
peated. Meantime sorrow produces 
the same effect on the disciples as be- 
fore. It is probable that our Lord con- 
tinued in prayer a considerable time ; 
only the substance of his petitions being 
recorded, or perhaps so much as the 
disciples heard before they fell asleep. 

45. Sleep on now, and take your rest. 
Some interpreters suppose our Lord 
intended, that, as he had ended his 
prayer, his disciples might continue to 
sleep until Judas should come with the 
soldiers; and that some space inter- 
vened before he roused them, as in ver. 
46. Others understand the phrase as a 
question: “can ye continue to sleep in 
a season of such imminent danger, 
when the traitor is even now at hand?” 
The original will bear such a construe- 
tion ; it is approved by Pearce and other 
judicious critics, and it seems more con- 
sistent with the record of Mark and 
Luke: “It is enough; the hour is 
come.” “Mark xiv. 41. ‘ Why sleep 
ye?” Luke xxii. 46. Newcome gives 
a somewhat different, and perhaps pre- 
ferable exposition: “‘ Of this scene our 
Lord intended to make three of his 
apostles witnesses; for he advanced 
only a small distance from them, and 
the moon was-full. But they slept 
through sorrow; contrary to their Mas- 
ter’s commands, ever given for the 
gravest reasons, and which should have 
been particularly obeyed in such cir- 
cumstances. At the close of it he said, 
The design for which I separated you 
from my other disciples being ended, 
‘sleep on now, and take your rest.’ On 
uttéring these words, he heard the ap- 

roach of those who came to apprehend 

im, and immediately added, ‘It is 
enough; the hour is come; behold, the 
Son of man is betrayed into the hand 
of sinners: Rise, let us advance; be- 


Mark xiv. 41. This seems a retracting 
of what he had just allowed. ‘But 
enough of sleep.’ He is represented as 
speaking fo the instant.” 

46. Rise, let us be going. He had 
no design to escape from his enemies. 
He had sought deliverance in a proper 
manner; he had received ussistance 
from heaven, Luke xxii. 43; he had 
submitted himself unreservedly to his 
Father’s will; and he was now ready 
to encounter the utmost severity of the 
trial allotted him. He was therefore 
disposed to meet his enemies rather 
than flee from them; and directed his 
disciples to go with him for this pur- 
pose; or to be ready to go, as soon as 
he should be apprehended. 

47—56. Parallel with Mark xiv. 43 
—52; Luke xxii. 47—53; John xviii. 
2—12. In regard to some of the minor 
differences in detail, which occur in the 
several narratives of this transaction, 
Carpenter well observes, as quoted by 
Livermore, that ‘The agitating and 
burried nature of the occurrences is 
impressed in the characters of reality 
on the different records. We need only 
to realize them to our conceptions, to 
perceive how all might take place, and 
yet be only partially seen by different 
witnesses.” 

47. One of the tivelve. An aggravat- 
ing circumstance, frequently adverted 
to. He well knew where to find his 
Master. ‘Judas also, which betrayed 
him, knew the place: for Jesus oft- 
times resorted thither with his disci- 

les.” John xviii. 2. A great mul- 
litude. “ A band of men and officers.” 
John xviii. 3. Probably certain officers 
were nga by the priests to have 
charge of the expedition, with Judas for 
a guide; and a miscellaneous rabble 
mingled with the soldiers. Staves. 
Sticks or clubs. John says they also 


hold he who betraycth me is at hand.’ | had lanterns and lorches. “This might 
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gave them a sign, saying, Whom- 
soever I shall kiss, that same is he ; 
hold him fast. 

49 And forthwith he came to 
Jesus, aud said, Hail, Master ; and 
kissed him. 

50 And Jesus said unto him, 
Friend, wherefore art thou come? 
Then came they, and laid hands on 
Jesus, and took him. 

51 And behold, one of them 
which were with Jesus, stretched 


seem unnecessary, inasmuch as_ the 
Passover was always celebrated at the 
full moon. But the evening might 
nave been cloudy, and the garden was 
much shaded by trees. 

48. Gave them a sign. As the offi- 
cers were not personally acquainted 
with Jesus, Judas instructs them be- 
forehand how they may identify him. 
{| Whomsoever I shall kiss. This was 
an ordinary mode of salutation among 
the Jews, when friends met. 1% Hoid 
him fast. Or, lay hold on him; se- 
cure him, 

49. Hail, Master, &c. The traitor 
still wears the veil of hypocrisy; ad- 
dressing Jesus in a respectful, friendly 
manner, and saluting him in the cus- 
tomary form. The “kiss of Judas” 
has passed into a proverb, denoting the 
most heartless pretence of friendship, 
the darkest and most deadly hypocrisy. 

50. Friend. Rather, companion, or 
associate. See note on Matt. xxii. 12. 
The word in the original does not indi- 
cate reciprocal affection. Tf Wherefore 
art thow come? Jesus well knew for 
what purpose Judas approached him. 
But, by this question, he perhaps in- 
tencled to compel Judas to look into his 
own heart, and become conscious that 
he could have no justifiable motive for 
his éonduct; that it was truly an act of 
unmitigated treachery and wickedness. 
At this point of the narrative, John in- 
serts the language addressed by our 
Lord to the officers and the multitude, 
requiring them to be satisfied with one 
victim, and to allow his disciples to de- 
part without molestation: John xviii. 
4-9. ‘I Laid hands on him and took 
him, That is, arrested him, or made 
him a prisoner, by force. 

51. One of them, &c. The disciple, 
who thus attempted to resist force by 
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out his hand, and drew his sword, 
and struck a servant of the high 
priest, and smote off his ear. _ 

52 Then said Jesus unto him, 
Put up again thy sword into his 
place: for all they that take the 
sword, shall perish with the sword. 

53 ‘Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, and he 
shall presently give me more than 
twelve legions of angels? 

54 But how then shall the scrip- 


force, as one would naturally expect, 
was Simon Peter. But none of the 
evangelists name him, except John. 
Perhaps his name was omitted by the 
others, because he was living when 
they wrote, and they would not expose 
him to the danger of prosecution or 
rebuke for what was clearly an unlaw- 
ful act. But as Peter died before John 
wrote, this reason no longer existed, 
and the name is recorded. John xviii. 
10. Peter’s courage did not desert 
him, until his Master surrendered him- 
self, when he became timorous as a 
child. After the resurrection, his con- 
fidence in Jesus was restored; and 
thenceforth he was ready to face any 
danger, or endure any trial, for his 
name’s sake. A servant. John says 
his name was Malchus. ‘I Smote off 
his ear. Our Lord miraculously healed 
the wound, and restored the amputated 
member, before he departed. Luke 
xxii. 51. 

52. Put up again thy sword into his 
place. That is,into its sheath % All 
they that take the sword. That, 1s, for 
offensive purposes ; to kill an@ destroy. 
I Shall perish with the sword. Ratner, 
by the sword. A general t-ath is as- 
serted; that those who engage in 
scenes of violence and warfare are lia- 
hle to lose their lives in the conflict. 
Such was not the manner in which 
Jesus would have himself or his gospel 
defended. His was not an catty 
kingdom; and its interests were not 
to be advanced by fighting with car- 
nal weapons. John xviii. 36; 2 Cor. 
x. 4, 

53. Thinkest thou, &c. Jesus had 
abundantly manifested the power of 
God, in the performance of miracles. 
And he inquires of Peter, whether he 
need doubt the exercise of the same 
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Hyg be fulfilled, that thus it must 
et 

55 In that same hour said Jesus 
to the multitudes, Are ye come out 
as against a thief with swords and 
staves for to take me? I sat daily 
with you teaching in the temple, 
and ye laid no hold on me. 

56 Bat all this was done, that 
the scriptures of the prophets might 
be fulfilled. Thenall the disciples 
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forsook him, and fled. 

57 § And they that had laid 
hold on Jesus, led him away to 
Caiaphas the high priest, where 
the scribes and the elders were 
assembled. 

58 But Peter followed him afar 
off, unto the high priest’s palace, 
and went in, and-sat with the ser- 
vants to see the end. 

59 Now, the chief priests, and 


power, if his deliverance were proper. 
As if he had said: Why attempt to 
resist In this manner? If it were my 
Father’s will to save me from this hour, 
would he net deliver me by the minis- 
tration of angels? 1 Twelve legions. 
The meaning is, a great number. The 
Roman legion consisted of six thou- 
sand. The number twelve was used 
perhaps with reference to the apos- 
tles or the twelve tribes of Israel. 

~ 54. But how then, &c. He had al- 
ready satisfied himself, while wrestling 
in prayer for deliverance, that the 


ro 
fi led, nor the will of God properly 
accomplished, except by his enduring 
the fate he so much dreaded. He de- 
sired to impress the same conviction 
upon the minds of his disciples; and to 
have them understand that the ap- 
proaching events were a fulfilment of 
the ancient predictions, and a part of 
the incomprehensibly wise and benevo- 
lent design of the Father. The trials 
should therefore be borne, both by him 
and them, with a spirit of fortitude and 
submission; nor should violent resist- 
ance be offered. 

55. As against a thief, &e. Rather, 
robber, or a desperate villain who must 
be overpowered by brute force. % Dai- 
ly with you, teaching in the temple, &c. 
He notices the inconsistency in their 
conduct. They heard him willingly 
in the temple, and regarded him as a 
prophet; but now they rush upon him 
and seize him as amalefactor. The 
regarded him as a man of peace, o 
kind and benevolent disposition, in the 
temple; but now they come against 
him armed, as if they expected to en- 
counter violent and desperate resist- 
ance, 

56. Scriptures of the prophets, &c. 
Namely, the writings of the prophets. 
See Luke xxiv. 25—27. 1% All the dis- 


hecies concerning him could not be 


ciples forsook him and fied. Up to this 
moment, they had hoped that he would 
deliver himself, and they remained with 
him. But when they saw him in the 
hands of his enemies, making no re- 
sistance, and intimating that he should 
make none, their hopes of an earthly 
kingdom were crushed; their confi- 
dence’ in him as the Messiah was 
shaken; Luke xxiv. 21 ; they were over- 
come by mortal fear, and sought safe- 
ty inflight. INot one remained to com- 
fort him or pe paibias with him. 

57—68. Parallel with Mark xiv. 53— 
65; Luke xxii. 54, 55, 683—71; John 
xviil. 13—24. 

57. Led him away to Caiaphas. He 
was first taken before Annas, the father- 
in-law of Caiaphas, and his predecessor 
in the high-priesthood, by whom he 
was sent to Caiaphas. John xviii. 13, 
24. This Caiaphus was the same who 
expressed the opinion that it would be 
well to sacrifice Jesus for the good of the 
people ; that is, lest the Romans should 
become jealous, and destroy their 
“ place and nation.” See John xi. 47— 
50; xvill. 13. Where the scribes and 
elders were assembled. See note on 
ver. 3. The Sanhedrim assembled in 
the night, an unusual time; but it was - 
a time well suited to their work, which 
was truly a deed of darkness. Their 
object in this nocturnal conclave may 
have been two-fold: (1.) to hasten 
the consummation of their murderous 
purpose without delay; and (2.) to 
avoid the presence of the multitude, 
who were not yet quite prepared to 
sanction the enormity. They would 
therefore hold their preliminary exami- 
nation forthwith; go as to be able, in 
the morning, to denounce Jesus to the 
Roman governor, as a traitor, and to the 
multitude, as a blasphemer. 

58. Peter followed him afar of 
This disciple could not wholly abandon 
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elders, and all the council, sought 
false witness against Jesus, to put 
him to death ; 

60 But found none: yea, though 
many false witnesses came, yet 
found they none. At the last came 
two false witnesses, 

“61 And said, This fellow said, I 
am able to destroy the temple of 
God, and to build it in three days. 


his Master, yet he dared not be recog- 
nized as a disciple: so he followed at 
a distance. One other disciple, who 
was known to the high priest, had some- 
what more courage; for he went into 
the palace with Jesus. That disciple 
was doubtless the beloved John, one of 
the three most trusty disciples. John 
xviii. 15. 1 High priest’s palace. See 
note on ver. 3. Sat with the ser- 
vants. Perhaps household servants; 
or possibly some of the inferior of- 
ficers. John adds that Peter warmed 
himself by a fire of coals which was 
there kindled. Although a temperate 
climate, yet the nights in Palestine are 
chilly and cold. ‘I To see the end. To 
ascertain the result. 

59. Sought false witness. It is by 
no means improbable that, according to 
the most literal construction of the 
phrase, the whole council sought to 
obtain false testimony against Jesus: 
they had already determined upon his 
death, and the only question was, how 
they might accomplish it. To obtain 
a sentence of death from the Roman 
governor, it was necessary to present 
some plausible charge: they were sat- 
isfied that no such charge could be 
established by true testimony: they 
sought, therefore, to procure witnesses 
who would testify falsely. Some, how- 
ever, put a construction on the phrase, 
more favorable to the Sanhedrim. They 
did not wish that false testimony should 
be given: but they wished for testi- 
mony which would convict. The evan- 
gelist, knowing that only false testi- 
mony could convict, says briefly they 
sought false witness, because none other 
would serve their purpose. 

60. Found none. That is, none 
which was of any service. Many fulse 
witnesses came, yet their testimony 
was of no avail, because “their wit- 
ness agreed not together.” Mark xiv. 
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62 And the high priest arose, 
and said unto him, Answerest thou 
nothing? what is i which these 
witness against thee? 

63 But Jesus held his, peace. 
And the high priest answered and 
said unto him, I adjure thee by 
the living God, that thou tell us 
whether thou be the Christ the Son 
of God. 


61. At last, two witnesses were found, 
whose testimony, though partly true to 
the letter, was misquoted and under- 
stood in a false sense. % This fellow. 
The word fellow has nothing answering 
to it, in the Greek. The translators 
inserted it to express what was the 
probable contemptuous manner in which 
they spake of our Lord. ‘I Destroy the 
temple of God, &c. See John ii. 
19—22. His Janguage was, “ Destroy 
this temple,” meaning the temple of 
his body, “and in three days I will 
raise it up,” referring to his own resur- 
rection. The Jews, at that time, under- 
stood him to speak of the temple at 
Jerusalem; though, while they mani- 
fested surprise that he should profess 
ability to perform in three days, what 
had employed many workmen for the 
space oF forty-six years, they did not 
then allege that there was anything 
criminal in bis assertion. But now 
they produce this testimony as proof of 
his guilt. But even this was contradic- 
tory. Mark xiv. 59. And then the 
effort was made to convict him out of 
his own mouth. 

62. Answerest thou nothing? The 
high priest was conscious that the testi- 
mony thus far amounted to nothing. 
But he endeavored to extort somethin 
from Jesus, by representing the testi- 
mony to he important. 

63. Jesus held his peace. Remained 
silent. He would not notice such false 
and inconclusive testimony, so far as to 
answer it. IJ adjure thee by the living 
God, &c. This was the most solemn 
form of administering an oath amon 
the Jews. Our Lord knew that his 
silence in such a case would be con- 
strued into a denial, and that he would 
thus he adjudged an impostor; and 
therefore, not willing. even hy implica- 
tion, to give countenance to a false- 
hood, he answered promptly and defi- 
nitely. The question was artfully put ; 
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64 Jesus saith unto him, Thou 
hast said: nevertheless, I say unto 
you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven. 

65 Then the high priest rent his 
clothes, saying, He hath spoken 
blasphemy; what. further need 
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have we of witnesses? behold, 
now ye have heard his blasphemy. 

66 What think ye? They an- 
swered and said, He is guilty of 
death. 

67 Then did they spit in his 
face, and buffeted him ;-and others 
smote him with the palms of their 
hands, 


for an answer in the affirmative or neg- 
ative would be equally fatal. If he 
said, Yes, they were ready to condemn 
him as a blasphemer; if he said, No, 
they were just as ready to condemn 
him as an impostor. It was a violation 
of all law recognized among civilized 
men, thus to compel a prisoner to crim- 
inate himself, 

64. Thou hast said. Thou hast 
spoken truth. Equivalent, in this case, 
to fam. And so Mark records the 
words. Mark xiv. 62. It is observa- 
ble, that, according to Matthew, this 
was the first distinct, positive declara- 
tion of his Messiahship, by our Lord. 
He had exhibited the evidence, and left 
that to produce its effect on the public 
mind. But not even in his confidential 
intercourse with his disciples, had he 
asserted his Messiahship. He did not 
deny it, when they expressed their 
belief; but he charged them not to 
express that belief elsewhere. Matt. 
xvi. 20. But now, though he knew 
that death would be the certain conse- 
quence, he distinctly affirmed the fact. 
Previously, however, he expostulated 
with the high priest: “If I tell you, ye 
will not believe. And if I ask you,” 
that is, if I exhibit the evidences, and 
ask you whether they denote my Mes- 
siahship, “ ye will not answer ine, nor 
let me go.” Luke xxii. 67, 68. 1 Nev- 
ertheless. Rather, moreover. ‘ The 
Sonofman. A name often applied to 
himself by our Lord, but seldom applied 
to him by others. 1 On the right hand 
of power. Or, of the power; that is, 
of od. Campbell translates, “ at the 
right hand of the Almighty; and 
observes, “The Hebrew word hage- 
burah, power, or might, in the abstract, 
that is, omnipotence, or supreme power, 
was become, with Jewish writers, a com- 
mon appellation for God.” 41 Coming 
in the ciouds of heaven. See Matt. 
xxiv. 30, where the same phrase is 
used. He referred, doubtless, to his 


coming to execute judgment on tnat 
guilty generation. 

65. Rent his clothés. As an indica- 
tion of horror, at what he affected to 
consider blasphemy. He acted his part 
to the life. It is not unusual, in the 
East, to rend the clothes as an expres- 
sion of grief. But this was forbidden 
to the high priest on funeral occasions, 
where it was so generally practised by 
mourners. But the prohibition is sup- 
posed to refer to his robe of office, 
which he might not have assumed, in 
this hurried council. I He hath spoken 
blasphemy. The Jews regarded it as 
blasphemous in Jesus, that he should 
claim to be the Son of God; and once 
attempted to stone him for the same 
offence. John x. 33—36. And now, 
when Jesus made this declaration, in 
answer to the solemn adjuration of the 
high priest, the charge of blasphemy 
was renewed, and pushed to extremity. 
I What further need have we, &c. 
That is, the case is plain; you have 
heard with your own ears ; you need no 
further proof of guilt. This might as 
well have been said at the beginning, 
except that they sought for the sem- 
blance of a charge; for they had 
resolved, before the examination com- 
menced, to destroy him by some means. 
See ver. 4. 

66. Guilty of death. In reply to the 
question of the high new who, as 

resident of the tribunal, called on them 
or their verdict, they answered in the 
language usual when one was con- 
demned to death. The phrase implies, 
he is guilty of a crime which, by law, 
is punishable with death. This was 
their judgment. If Joseph and Nico- 
demus were present, they doubtless 
dissented; for they were disciples, 
though secretly, through fear of the 
Jews. But they dared not attempt to 
turn the torrent, or check it in its course. 
See Luke xxiii. 51. 


67. Spit in his fuce. Then, as now, 
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68 Saying, Prophesy unto us, 
thou Christ, Who is he that smote 
thee ? 

69 “| Now Peter sat without in 
the palace: and a damsel came 
unto him, saying, Thou also wast 
with Jesus of Galilee. 

70 But he denied before them all, 
saying, I know not what thou say- 
est. - 

71 And when he was gone out 
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into the porch, another maid saw 
him, and said unto them that were 
there, This fellow was also with 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

72 And again he denied with an 
oath, I do not know the man. 

73 And after a while came unto 
him they that stood by, and said to 
Peter, Surely thou also_art one of 
them; for thy speech bewrayeth 
thee. 


to spit in the face was regarded as an 
ae and indignity. A tribunal which 
would pronounce sentence of death 
against one, or adjudge him deserving 
of death, and resolve to induce the 
ruling authority to inflict it, and then 
proceed to such a display of malice as 
this, might well be termed a ‘ genera- 
tion of vipers.” Matt. xxiii. 33. Their 
venomous nature was clearly exhibited. 
T Buffeted him. Struck him_ with 
their clenched hands, or fists. ‘i Others. 
They even allowed others to join with 
them in their brutality. 1 }¥ih the 
palms of their hands. With the open 
hands and probably on his mouth. 

68. Prophesy unto us, &c. They 
had previously covered his face, or 
blindfolded him; Mark xiv. 65; then, 
striking him, they deridingly called 
upon him to prophesy, and tell who 
smote him. Prop/esy here has not the 
usual meaning, namely, the prediction 
of future events; but the idea is, exer- 
cise your boasted supernatural powers, 
and tell who smote you. Thou 
Christ. An exclamation of, derision 
and contempt,—you who pretend to be 
the Messiah. 

69—75. Parallel with Mark xiv. 
66—72; Luke xxii. 56—62; John xviii. 
17, 25—27. - 

69. Peler sat without in the palace. 
Mark says “beneath in the palace.” 
The portion of the palace where the 
tribunal sat was prohably somewhat 
elevated above the place where Peter 
was sitting by the fire; so that he was 
both without and beneath that part of 
the palace. A damsel. A girl, or 

oung woman. She was probably a 
emale servant; for it is said that she 
“kept the door.”  Jobn xviii. 17, 
f Thou also wast with Jesus af Galilee. 
Perhaps with reference to John, who 
was known to be a disciple. 

70. But he denied. No indignity 


had been offered to Peter or John. 
Yet the ardent temper of Peter was as 
much excited as usual; he was as 
much agitated hy fear, as he was for- 
merly elevated hy enthusiasm. In the 
sudden fright he experienced at detec- 
tion, he utterly denied all connexion 
with Jesus, and professed not to under- 
stand the meaning of the charge. This 
first denial was in the early part of this 
mock trial, probably not long before 
midnight. _ 

71. When he was gone out into the 
porch. He was confused and embar- 
rassed ; and in order to escape notice, 
he retired to the porch. But his trouble 
continued, Another maid saw him, 
&c. “Mark simply says that a maid 
saw him. From talon it would appear 
that a man spoke to him. Luke xxii. 
58. The truth probably is, that both were 
done, When he first went out, a maid 
charged him with being a follower of 
Jesus. He was probably there a consid- 
erable time. To this charge he might 
have been silent ; thinking, perhaps, that 
he was concealed, and there was no need 
of denying Jesus then. ‘Yet it is very 
likely that the charge would be repeated. 
A man might have repeated it; and 
Peter, irritated, provoked, perhaps 
thinking that he was in danger, then 
denied his Master the second time. 
This denial was in a stronger manner, 
and with an oath. While in the porch, 
Mark says the cock crew; that is, the 
first crowing, or not far from mid- 
night."— Barnes. 

73. Afler a’ while. “About the 
space of one hour after.” Luke xxii. 
59. That is, about an hour after the 
second denial, but, as it would seem, 
nearly three hours after the first. 
I Surely thou art one of them. This 
charge was confirmed hy a kinsman of 
Malechus “whose ear Peter cut off,” 
John xviii. 26; who also was m the 
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74. Then began he to curse and 
to swear, saying, I know not the 
man. And immediately the cock 
crew. 

75 And Peter remembered the 
word of Jesus, which said unto 
him, Before the cock crow, thou 
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shalt deny me thrice. And he 
went out, and wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER XXVII, 


HEN the morning was come, 
elders of the people took counsel 


garden when Jesus was apprehended. 
Moreover it was alleged, thy speech 
bewrayeth thee. Almost all the disci- 
ples, and Peter among the rest, were of 
Galilee. Probably there was some pro- 
vincial idiom or manner of speech pecu- 
liar to the Galileans, by which they 
might be known ; in like manner as the 
inhabitants of different sections of the 
United States have certain peculiarities 
of speech by which they are readily 
Gninpuechet 

‘ 74. Then began he to curse and to 
swear. He was driven to desperation. 
He was absolutely beside himself with 
fear, and vehemently denied all knowl- 
edge of Jesus. And to the guilt of 
denial, he added the guilt of profanity. 
It has been suggested that he cursed 
and swore, hoping that he should not 
be suspected of discipleship after using 
language so entirely different from that 
which Jesus was ever heard to utter. 
But I doubt whether he was sufficiently 
cool and collected, at that moment, to 
devise and execute such a plan. It is 
more probable, that, in his fright, he 
forgot his Master’s precepts, and uncon- 
sciously poured forth expressions which 
he had been accustomed to use, before 
he became a disciple. And immedi- 
ately the cock crew. Thatis, the second 
cock-crowing, or about three o’clock in 
the morning. 

75. And Peter remembered, &ec. At 
this moment, “the Lord turned, and 
looked upon Peter.” Luke xxii. 61. 
What an efftct was produced by that 
look ! In aninstant his professions of un- 
wavering fidelity, his Lord’s warnings, 
and his aggravated guilt in forsaking 
and denying that aflectionate Master, 
rushed at once on his mind with over- 
powering force. He no longer cursed 
and swore, nor persisted in his denial: 
he was effectually humbled; that ten- 
der and compassionate look melted his 
heart; and he rushed forth from the 
palace, and, in the darkness and soli- 
tude of the night, wept bitterly. “The 
fall of Peter is one of the most melan- 
choly instances of aay ever com- 


all the chief priests and 
mitted in our world. But a little while 
before so confident; seated at the table 
of the Lord; distinguished, throughout 
the ministry of Christ, with peculiar fa- 
yors ; cautioned against this very thing: 
yet so soon denying him, forgetting his 
promises, and profanely calling on God to 
witness what he knew to be false, that 
he did not know him! Had it been 
but once, it would have been awful 
guilt; guilf deeply piercing the Re- 
deemer’s soul, in the day of trial; but it 
was three times repeated, and at last 
with profane cursing and swearing.” 
—Barnes. A most instructive lesson 
is here afforded, of the danger of self- 
confidence. Let it not be lost upon us. 
Instead of rashly confiding in our own 
strength, let us rather pray God fer- 
vently, that his grace-may be sufficient 
for us and sustain us. “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall.”, 1 Cor. x. 12. I only add, if 
any one will fairly and dispassionately 
compare the case of Peter with that of 
Judas, while he entertains a confident 
belief that Peter was forgiven and 
saved, he will not despair of the salva- 
tion of Judas also. 
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1,2. Parallel with Mark xv. 1; 
Luke xxiii. 1; John xviii. 28. 

1. When the morning was come, &c. 
It is generally supposed, that, after the 
events recorded in the preceding chap- 
ter, the members of the sanhedrim 
separated; and that they reissembled 
early in the morning, having devoted a 
short time to repose. It is more prob- 
able, I think, that they remained in 
conclave until morning. It should be 
remembered, that the sun rose, in Ju- 
dea, at about five o’clock, at that season 
of the year. The third denial of Peter 
was at about three o’clock. From the 
record of Luke, it would seem that a 
portion of the abuse offered to our Lord 
was subsequent to Peter's denial; 
though Matthew, after his usual man- 
ner, relates the story of Peter by itself, 
at the close. For a similar instance, 
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against Jesus to put him to death. 

2 And when they had bound 
him, they led Aim away, and deliv- 
ered him to Pontius Pilate the 
governor. 


3 9 Then Judas, which had 


see Matt. xxi. 18—22, compared with 
Mark xi. 13—21. It is not stated, by 
either of the evangelists, that the coun- 
cil was dissolved or adjourned; but all 
represent the trial, the abuse, and the 
leading away to Pilate, as one continu- 
ous transaction. Indeed, Luke inti- 
mates that the trial was not ended 
until day-light; Luke xxii. 66—71; and 
at this time all agree that Jesus was 
led to Pilate ; and it “ was early ” when 
he arrived. John xviii. 28.° 1 Took 
counsel against Jesus, to put him to 
death. Consulted upon a plan by which 
their purpose might be effected. They 
had condemned him on a charge of 
blasphemy ; and they intended that this 
should satisfy the ‘people. But they 
knew this charge would avail nothing 
before the Roman governor. Some 
new allegation must be made: and 
they resolved, as the sequel shows, to 
accuse him of treason. Luke xxiii. 2. 
2. When they had bound him. While 
he was before the council, standing 
alone, it would seem they thought it 
prudent to remove his bonds. John 
xviii. 12, But they bound him again, 
probably pinioning his arms, before 
they ventured to pass through the 
Streets to the “hall of justice,” lest he 
should escape and be protected by the 
eople, who were not yet fully prepared 
or the atrocious wickedness which was 
meditated. Pontius Pilate, the gov- 
ernor. That is, the ruler appointed by 
the Roman government. is usual 
residence, at that time, was at Cesarea ; 
but on feast-days, and seasons of unu- 
sual concourse at Jerusalem, he was 
generally present, ready to check an 
disturbances which might arise. Pi- 
late was appointed governor of Judea, 
‘“by Tiberius, in the twelfth year of 
his reign,” or about_A. D. 26, and held 
the office “upon the whole ten years ;” 
he is said to have been banished to 
Gaul; and “it is asserted that this 
same Pilate—fell into such calami- 
ties that he was forced to become 
his own murderer, and the avenger of 
his own wickedness. Divine justice, it 
seems, did not long protract his pun- 
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betrayed him, when he saw that he 
was condemned, repented himself, 
and brought again the thirty pieces 
of silver to the chief priests and 
elders, 

4 Saying, I have sinned in that 


ishment.”—Eusebius Eccl. Hist., B. i. 
9, ii. 7. 

"3—10. This passage may be regard- 
ed as parenthetical, describing the ef- 
fect produced on Judas by the events 
which had occurred. The direct nar- 
rative is resumed, ver. 11. The other 
evangelists do not record the fate of 
Judas. But see Acts i. 16—20. 

3. When he saw that he was con- 
demned. That is, by the sanhedrim; 
for Jesus had not yet heen carried he- 
fore the Roman governor for condemna- 
tion by a power authorized to destroy 
his life. {i Repented himself. He was 
evidently disappointed at the result. 
“This shows that Judas did not sup- 
pose the affair would have terminated 
in this calamitous manner. He proha- 
bly expected that Jesus would have 
Worked a miracle to deliver himself. 
and not have suffered this condemna- 
tion to come upon him. When he saw 
him taken, bound, tried, and condemn- 
ed; when he saw that all probability 
that he would deliver himself was ta- 
ken away; he was overwhelmed with 
disappointment, sorrow, and remorse 
of conscience.”—Barnes. If this be 
a true statement of the case,—and it 
certainly has that appearance, and is 
confirmed by the almost unanimous 
consent of commentators—then it 
should be regarded as a palliation of 
the guilt of Judas, inasmuch as he 
manifestly had no design that his Mas- 
ter should suffer serious or fatal injury. 
It has been said that his repentance 
was not genuine. I think, however, it 
will bear a very favorable comparison 
with that of Peter, which is considered 
genuine by most writers. Peter went 
out and wept bitterly; but he did not 
return, and confess the wrong, either to 
his Master whom he had denied, or to 
the Jews whom he had attempted to 
deceive. On the contrary, Judas did 
not vent all his sorrow privately, in 
concealment: but he opehy confessed 
his wickedness, hore testimony to the 
innocence of Jesus in the presence of 
his enemies, and returned the wages 
of iniquity ; thus doing all in his power 
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I have betrayed the innocent blood. 
And they said, What is éhat to us? 
see thou Zo that. 

5 And he cast down the pieces 
of silver in the temple, and de- 
peed and went and hanged him- 
self. 


to remedy the evil he had occasioned. 
Here are presented sorrow, confession, 
and restitulion to the extent of his 
power; which are generally regarded 
as characteristics of genuine repent- 
ance. Brought again the thirty 
pieces of silver, &c. The price was 

aid, probably, when Jesus was appre- 

ended. When Judas saw the result, 
he advanced with the money and ten- 
dered it to the sanhedrim. 

4. Ihave sinned. I have done a great 
wrong. Ihave been guilty of ingrati- 
tude and base treachery. The love of 
money has induced me to commit sin. 
@ In that I have betrayed the innocent 
blood. That is, in betraying one to 
death, who is innocent: for, though this 
was not his design, ver. 3, yet he saw 
that such was the result; and he ac- 
knowledged himself guilty of all the 
consequences which followed his act, 
though undesigned by him. This con- 
fession of Judas affords undeniable 
eee that Jesus was without spot and 

lameless. For had it been in his power 
to justify his own conduct by any alle- 
gation of criminality, according to all 
which is known of human nature, Judas 
would not have hesitated a moment. 
He had long known him. He had-seer 
and heard him, in public and in private. 
Not one circumstance could he allege, 
justifying even the suspicion of guilt. 
He, therefore, proclaimed openly and 
distinctly that Jesus was innocent, and 
that hunself was the guilty person; 
that he had sinned, in betraying the in- 
nocent. ‘1 What is that to us? They 
were so fully determined to wreak their 
vengeance on Jesus, that they paid no 
xegard to this declaration of his inno- 
cence. What care we, they said in 
effect, whether he is guilty or innocent ? 
He is in our power, and that is sufficient 
for our purpose. The malignity of 
their feelings is clearly manifested. 
I See thou to that. Or, in familiar lan- 
guage, that is your concern. In this 


case, as generally, while men gladly | pulous about violating the law! 
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6 And the chief priests took the 
silver pieces, and said, It is not 
lawful for to put them into the 
treasury, because it is the price of 
blood. 

7 And they took counsel, and 
bought with them the potter’s field, 


despised the traitor, and abandoned him 
to his fate. 

5. Cast down the pieces of silver. 
The same pieces ek 8 had purchased 
the treason. They formerly tempted 
Judas: but now they were as burning 
coals in his bosom. He would not re- 
tain them, even though he knew the 
Jews would not deliver his Master. 
He cast them down, therefore, in the 
temple, to separate himself as far as he 
could from connexion with the guilty 
transaction. ‘41 And departed, and went 
and hanged himself. _ Rather, was 
choked, or suffocated. His grief over- 
powered him and destroyed his life. 
This interpretation is admitted by many 
judicious critics, and is more easily har- 
monized, than the common translation, 
with the account in Actsi. 18. “ And 
when they would not receive the money, 
he would not carry it back again, but 
threw it down as a detestable thing, 
that he was resolved to rid his hands 
of; and, leaving it in the temple, de- 
parted to his home, and was there so 
affected with sorrow, and horror, and 
despair, that in a fit of melancholy or 
suffocation he suddenly fell down upon 
his face,and burst, and died. Acts 1. 
18.’—Hammond. ‘The word here 
rendered hanged himself seems to sig- 
nify also was suffocated or strangled by 
excess of grief. So in Tobit iii. 10, 
concerning Sara it is said, when she 
heard these thing's, she was very sorrow- 
Jul, so as that she was choked, (or suf- 
focated,) that is, with grief; not (as in 
our English Translation) so that she 
thought to have strangled herself.”— 
Pearce. Grotius gives a similar inter- 
pretation; and also Erasmus and oth- 
ers. 

6. It is not lavful, &c. It was for- 
bidden by the law to devote to sacred 
uses the wages of iniquity, called an 
abomination. Deut. xxiii. 18. And 
the priests and elders, while engaged in 
a murderous act, were exceedingly seru- 
Well 


availed themselves of the treason, they | were they called hypocrites for such an 
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to bury strangers in. 

8 Hiieralens that field was 
ealled, The field of blood, unto this 
day. ’ 

3 Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 
saying, And they took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of him 


exact obedience to minor matters, 
while they recklessly violated the most 
important commandments. of God. 
Matt. xxiii. 23—28. 

7. Bought with them the potter's field. 
Probably a parcel of ground formerly 
occupied by a potter, for the manufac- 
ture of his ware. In Acts i. 18, it is 
said that Judas purchased this field. 
The two accounts are easily harmo- 
nized, by considering that -Judas fur- 
nishéed the means for its purchase ; and 
he might truly be called the purchaser, 
though others executed the bargain; 
for most dearly had he earned the price 
paid for it. Some have accounted for 
the remarkable cheapness of this field, 
by supposing it had already been deep- 
ly dug for clay, and was now of little 
value. This seems unreasonable, be- 
cause such land would be altogether 
unfit for a place of burial. I think a 
hetter reason is suggested by Bishop 
Pearce; namely, that the pieces of 
money were not the half shekels, hut a 
more valuable coin. See note on Matt. 
xxvi. 15. To bury strangers in. 
Hither Gentiles, or those Jews who 
came to Jerusalem to attend the feasts, 
or for other purposes, and died there. 

8. The field of blood. The field pur- 
chased with the price of blood, ver. 6. 
It is called aceldama, Acts i. 19; which 
signified, in the dialect then used, the 
Jield of blood. It was near the walls 
of the city, and is said by recent trav- 
ellers to be still used as a place of buri- 
al. T Unto this day. That is, the time 
when Matthew wrote this gospel. Up 
to that time, at least, it retained its 
horribly significant name. 

9. Then was fulfilled, &c. That is, 
the language of the prophet was pecu- 
liarly applicable to this case. The 

hrase often occurs in this sense. 

Jeremy the prophet. No such lan- 
guage is found in Jeremiah: but almost 
precisely the same is found in Zecha- 
riah, xi. 12,13. Several methods have 
been proposed for the relief of this dif- 
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that ‘was valued, whom they of the 
children of Israel] did value : ' 

10 And gave them for the pot 
ter’s field, as the Lord appointed 
me. 
11 And Jesus stood before the 
governor: and the governor asked 
him, saying, art thou the King of 


ficulty. (1.) Some say the whole of the 
Old Testament was formerly divided 
by the Jews into three parts, Moses, the 
Psalms, and Jeremiah,—the last divi- 
sion including all the prophecies, that 
of Jeremiah heing placed first; so that 
a quotation from any of the prophets 
ight be called a quotation from Jere- 
miah. (2.) Gekadl Hint suggested that 
Jeremiah wrote a portion of the proph- 
ecy which is included in the Book of 
Zechariah; and that Matthew gave 
credit to the true author. (3.) Others, 
with more probability, have supposed 
that Matthew wrote simply ¢he het, 
without designating any individual; 
and that the name was afterwards im- 
ye aro inserted by some transcriber. 
alued. Estimated to be worth so 
much. The word is often used in the 
same sense, in the present day. 

10. As the Lord appointed me. That 
is, as the Lord directed or commanded 
me. The language of the prophet is 
applicable here, not only hecause a pot- 
ter’s field was purchased for thirty 
pieces of silver, in both cases, but be- 
cause similar disregard and contempt 
of divine instruction was manifested by 
the Jews. 

11—31. Parallel with Mark xv. 2— 
20; Luke xxiii. 2—25; John xviii. 28 
—40; xix. 1—16. 

11. The direct narrative, broken off 
at ver. 3, is here resumed, the histo 
of Judas having been carried forwar 
to its final catastrophe. Jesus stood 
before the governor. Many of the pre= 
liminary circumstances of the examina- 
tion before Pilate are omitted by Mat- 
thew. See John xviii. 23-32. The 
priests led our Lord to the “hall of 
judgment,” to procure against him a 
sentence of death. Hopeless of obtain- 
ing such a sentence upon the charge of 
blasphemy, they resorted to another,— 
the-charge of treason,—which among 
the Romans, as among other nations, 
was a capital offence. 


Accordi 
they alleged, “We found>this falleg 
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the Jews? And Jesus said unto 
him, Thou sayest. 

12 And when he was accused 
of the chief priests and elders, he 
answered nothing. 

13 Then saith Pilate unto him, 
Hearest thou not-how many things 
they witness against thee? 


perverting the nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar, saying, that he 
himself is Christ, a king.” Luke xxiii. 
2. WT Art thou the king of the Jews? 
“Thou art the king of the Jews? 
There can be no doubt that this is an 
interrogation ; but it is equally certain, 
that the form of the expression is such 
as admits us to understand it either as 
an affirmation, or as an interrogation. 
Now, I imagine it is this particularity 
in the form of the question, which has 
given rise to the customary affirmative 
answer, thou sayest, wherein the an- 
swerer, without mistaking the other’s 
meaning, expresses his assent to the 
words, considered in the simple form, 
as an assertion; and this assent serves 
equally as an answer to the question.” 
—Campbell. In this question, Pilate 
manifests his surprise that one so meek 
and humble in appearance should claim 
tobea king. 4 Z'housayest. That is, 
thou sayest the truth. Equivalent to J 
am. But, to convince Pilate that this 
fact furnished no ground for an allega- 
tion of treason, or of opposition to the 
Roman government, he explained to 
him that his kingdom was not of this 
world; that he aimed not at earthly 
power and glory: that he would coun- 
tenance no violent acts for the acquisi- 
tion of sovereignty ; and that, his king- 
dom being spiritual, he only sought do- 
minion in the heart. John xvii. 36, 
37. 

12. He answered nothing. He would 
not bandy words with the Jews. He 
knew himself to be innocent. He knew 
they could prove nothing against him. 

13. How many things they witness 
against thee? It would seem they 
were tumultuous in their accusations. 
They had resolved that their prey 
should not escape; and therefore they 
continued to accuse him, very probably 
making use, as before, of false witnes- 
ses. ‘They were the more fierce, say- 
ing, He stirreth up the people, teaching 
throughout all Jewry, begianing from 
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14 And he answered him to 
never a word ; insomuch that the 
governor maryvelled greatly. 

15° Now at that feasty the gov- 
ernor was wont to release unto the 
people a prisoner, whom they 
would. 

16 And they had then a notable 


Galilee to this place.” Luke xxiii. 5. 
In one sense this was true,—but not in 
the sense which they designed to con- 
vey. He had stirred up the people, to 
a considerable extent,—but not to acts 
of viplence or rebellion ; on the contrary, 
he a stirred them up to examine their 
own hearts, to reform their lives, to 
abandon their sins, and to practise 
righteousness. This surely was, not 
treasonable. 

14. To nevera word. Anantiquated 
phrase, denoting to not one word. He 
remained perfectly silent and calm. 
No answer was necessary. The charge 
itself was absurd, that a person of his 
habits of life, having not a single fol- 
lower of sufficient courage to stand by 
him in his hour of need, was dangerous 
to the safety of the Roman Empire. 
4 The governor marvelled greatly. The 
calm dignity of our Lord, so unusual in 
a person accused of high crimes, sur- 
prised Pilate. At this point, it would 
seem, the Jews having spoken of Gali- 
lee as the place where the alleged of- 
fence was first committed, Pilate re- 
solved to rid himself of this troublesome 
matter by sending the prisoner to Herod, 
then in Jerusalem, who had jurisdiction 
over Galilee. But after questioning, 
inocking, and deriding, our blessed 
Lord, Herod sent him back to Pilate. 
Luke xxiii. 7—11. 

15. Now at that feast. The Pass- 
over. I The governor was wont, &c. 
Was accustomed. The practice of re- 
leasing prisoners, and pardoning offen- 
ces, on days of festivity and great re- 
joicing, is very ancient, and it continues 
even now. It seems that Pilate had 
been accustomed, at every Passover, to 
release one prisoner; and that he grat- 
ified the Jews by allowing them to se- 
lect the object of clemency. This 
practice probably soothed their feelings 
somewhat, and made them submit the 
more patiently to their galling bondage. 

16. Notable. A word formerly much 
used, and indicating noticeable, either 
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prisoner, called Barabbas. 

17 Therefore, when they were 
gathered tcegether, Pilate said unto 
thein, Wehom will ye that I release 
unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus, 
which is called Christ? 

18 (For he knew that for envy 
they had delivered him.) 


for good or evil. It is here used in its 
bad sense, and means notorious, or in- 
famous. He was imprisoned for mur- 
der and sedition. Luke xxiii. 19. 

17. When they were gathered to- 

gether. Probably, at their returngfrom 
Herod ; for it cannot he doubted that 
the priests pursued our Lord from place 
to place, determined that he should not 
escape the death to which they had de- 
voted him. | Whom will ye that I re- 
lease, &c. Pilate appears to have been 
satisfied that Jesus was innocent, and 
to have desired to liberate him. But 
he was so feeble of purpose, he had so 
little moral courage, that he dared not 
do that directly and legally, which he 
desired to do indirectly and as a matter 
of favor. He resorted therefore to petty 
devices, hoping to find an opportunity 
to effect his design without danger of 
inconvenience to himself. By suggest- 
ing that it would he well for the people 
to choose between the innocent Jesus 
and the notoriously guilty Barabbas, he 
supposed they might he induced to de- 
mand the liberation of Jesus ; for it was 
probably not unknown to him, that, only 
a few days previously, they had mani- 
fested much respect towards him. And 
this was a matter to be settled by the 
Heed not by the priests. Perhaps, 
vad the answer been given on the in- 
stant, the expectation of Pilate would 
not have been disappointed. But, a 
little time being taken for consultation, 
the priests mingled with the people, 
and succeeded in persuading them te 
demand Barabbas, ver. 20. So that 
Pilate’s scheme failed entirely. 

18. He knew that for envy, &. He 
understood their ruling passion. Jesus 
had acquired more fame than they, as a 
religious teacher. They were envious 
of his popularity. They were vexed 
that the confidence of the people was so 
much transferred from then to him. 
But they were exasperated beyond 
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19 S| When he was set down 
on the judgment-seat, his wife sent 
unto him, saying, Have thou noth- 
ing to do with that just man: for I 
have suffered many things this day 
in a dream, because of him. 

20 But the chief priests and el- 
ders persuaded the multitude that 


in the hearing of the multitude. ‘T De- 
livered him. They had delivered him 
to the officers of Justice, and into the 
hands of the legal authority. 

19. The judgment-seat. Anelevated 
seat, or throne, which seems to have 
been placed, on this occasion, outside of 
the “hall of judgment,” upon the pave- 
ment. John xix.13. The Jews “ went 
not into the judgment-hall lest they 
should be defiled ; but that they might 
eat the Passover.” John xviii. 28. 
They seem not to have feared defile- 
ment from the murderous work in which 
they were engaged ; but they were ve 
fearful of contracting any Bibi set 
defilement which might prevent them 
from eating the Passover. See Matt. 
xxiii. 24. In compliance with their 
scruples, Pilate, having several times 
gone out of the hall to confer with the 
Jews, as appears by John’s narrative, 
finally caused his throne or judgment- 
seat to he removed out of the hall into 
the presence of the Jews, preparatory to 
a final decision of the case. % Have 
thow nothing to do with that just man, 
&c. That is, be not instrumental o 
any harm to him. Pilate’s wife seems 
to have heen fully persuaded that Jesus 
Was innocent, and extremely anxious 
that he should not be condemned. Itis 
possible she was a believer ; but I know 
not that there is any evidence of the 
fact. I Suffered many things this da’ 
in a dream, &c. By the ancients, meh 
confidence was placed in dreams. 
Doubtless, communications from the 
spiritual world have sometimes heen 
made to men in dreams. But, ordina- 
rily, no reliance whatever can be placed 
on them. Pilate’s wife had prohably 
heard of the entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, and the circumstances 
attending it. Her husband had been 
aroused very early that morning, to sit 
in judgment upon him. In the excited 
state of her mind, it was natural that 


endurance, that he should claim author- | her morning dreams should have refer- 
ity to rebuke them for their sinfulness | ence to that subject; and they seem to 
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they should ask Barabbas, and de- 
stroy Jesus. 

21 The governor answered and 
said unto them, Whether of the 
twain will ye that I release unto 
you? They said, Barabbas. 


22 Pilate saith unto them, What: 


shall I do then with Jesus, which 
is called Christ! _ They all say 
unto him, Let him be crucified. 

23 And the governor said, Why ! 


have been of a terrifying character. 
She strongly desired, therefore, that her 
husband should abstain from all con- 
nexion with the trial and condemnation 
of Jesus. 

20. Persuaded the multitude. While 
Pilate was preparing to decide the case, 
after the people should select the pris- 
oner to be released, the priests were 
busy in persuading the multitude to 
demand the liberation of Barabbas, 
instead of Jesus. Had the people been 
left to themselves, they had probably 
pursued a different course; for they 
were prepossessed in favor of Jesus. 
But by representing him to some asa 
blasphemer, and to others as a Galilean, 
(the people of that province being 
unpopular among the Jews, John vii. 
52,) the priests succeeded in giving a 
new direction to the popular mind. 

21. Sufficient time having been given 
for consultation, Pilate renewed his 
question to the people. T Whether of 
the twain. That is, which of the two,— 
Jesus or Barabbas. 

22. Let him be crucified. A striking 
instance of the power of a few artful 
and designing men over the minds of 
the multitude. The priests, under pre- 
tence of exceeding devotion and zeal for 
the honor of God, aroused the passions 
of the mass, and moved them to clamor 
for the crucifixion of him to whom 
they had so recently shouted hosan- 
nas. 

23. What evil hath he done? Luke 
says that Pilate was so unwilling to 
puss sentence of condemnation, that he 
inquired even a “ third time, Why, what 
evil hath he done?” Luke xxiii. 22. 
{ They cried out the more, &c. They 
gave no answer to his question; but 
continued to shout, Let him be crucified. 
The priests knew no good answer could 
be given; and the people knew nothing 
about it. Perhaps it might be said of 
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what evil hath he done? But they 
cried out the more, saying, Let 
him be crucified. 

24 S| When Pilate sat that he 
could prevail nothing, but that 
rather a tumult was made, he took 
water, and washed fis hands be- 
fore the multitude, saying, I am 
innocent of the blood of this just 
person: see ye to zt. 

25 Then answered all the peo- 


them, “ the more part knew not where- 
fore they were come together.” Acts 
xix. 32. It was a perfect tumult, art- 
fully excited and encouraged by the 
priests. 

24. Washed his hands. Pilate had 
not moral courage to withstand: the 
popular tumult. He seems to have 
been particularly intimidated by an 
ipliak threat, that, if he should not 
condemn Jesus, he himself would be 
denounced to the Roman Emperor, as 
anenemy. “If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Ceesar’s friend. Whoso- 
ever maketh himself a king, speak- 
eth against Cesar.” John xix. 12. 
Rather than hazard such a denuncia- 
tion, he resolved to sacrifice an inno- 
cent person to the fury of the mob. 
Yet, to show that he did not approve 
of such violence, he took water and 
washed his hands, declaring his own 
innocence, and protesting that LON 
must take the responsibility, if they 
shed the blood of the innocent. Wash- 
ing the hands was regarded by the Jews 
as a protestation of innocence. Deut.: 
xxi. 6; Ps. xxvi. 6. Yet Pilate should 
have known that he did not thus relieve 
himself of responsibility. He had a 
sufficient military force to prevent the 
execution; he believed the party was 
innocent; yet he did not interpose his 
authority, and was therefore guilty of 
the blood which was shed. 

25. His blood be on us, and on our 
children. That is, we take the respon- 
sibility ; we will be answerable; let 
the guilt, if there be any, and its pun- 
ishment, rest on us, and on our chil- 
dren. A most fearful imprecation ; and 
most fearfully was it visited upon them. 
More than a million of Jews were vio- 
lently destroyed in Jerusalem alone, 
during its siege and destruction; and 
their own historian relates, that their 
blood ran dowa the streets In streams, 
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ple, and said, His blood be on us, 
and on our children. 

26 4 Then released he Barab- 
bas unto them: and when he had 
scourged Jesus, he delivered him 
to be crucified. 

27 Then the soldiers of the gov- 
ernor took Jesus into the common 
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hall, and gathered unto him the 
whole band of soldiers. 

28 And they stripped him, and 
put on him a scarlet robe. 

29 4 And when they had plat- 
ted a crown of thorns, they put 77 
upon his head, and a reed in his 
right hand: and they bowed the 


exonguies the fires that were there 
burning. mong these, doubtless, 
were some of the actors in this tragedy. 
We are not to suppose that all these 
people perished because a few hundreds 
or thousands uttered the language in 
the text. But that language was the 
expression of the general state of feel- 
ing in that guilty nation, then ripening 
for destruction. And when that de- 
struction came, its characteristics were 
terribly like the imprecation. Thou- 
sands were crucified suffering the 
same punishment that they had in- 
flicted on the Messiah. So great was 
the number of those who were crucified, 
that Josephus says, they were obliged 
to discontinue further executions of this 
kind, “room being wanting for crosses, 
and crosses for the men.” And to this 
day, the curse follows thatunhappy peo- 
ple. Scattered to the four winds, they are 
as strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
Yet there is hope that they may finally 
embrace Jesus as the Christ, “and so 
all Israel shall be saved ;” for ‘where 
sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound.” Rom. v. 20; xi. 26. The 
blessed Jesus prayed that mercy might 
be extended to his murderers, Luke 
xxiii. 34. Doubtless that prayer will 
be answered. Nevertheless, they were 
made first to suffer a just retribution 
for their sins. See Ps. xcix. 8. 

26. Scourged Jesus. “The Romans 
were wont to whip or scourge those who 
were to be crucified, as appears from 
what Cicero says in his Oration against 
Verres, concerning P. Gavius, whom 
Verres had treated cruelly and illegally. 
Livy says that Brutus caused his sons 
to be stripped and scourged before they 
were beheaded. Josephus also men- 
tions this custom, when he tells us 
what the Romans, who hesieged Jeru- 
salem, did to the Jews who came out of 
that city;—when they had scourged 
them, and tormented them hefore death 
all manner of ways, they crucified them 
over against the wall of the city.”— 


Pearce. % Delivered him to be cruci- 
rm That is, pronounced sentence of 

eath, and delivered up the prisoner for 
execution. Otherwise the “ soldiers 
of the governor” would not have dared 
engage in the matter. Thus did Pilate 
not only fail to protect, but he abso- 
lutely condemned, an innocent person 
through fear that he might be accuse 
of unfriendliness to Cesar. 

27. The common hall. Or, Preto- 
rium. Mark xv. 16. As the Jews 
would not enter this hall, through fear 
of defilement, the tribunal or judgment- 
seat had been removed into the open 
court, ver. 19. Butafter judgment had 
been pronounced, the soldiers took 
Jesus back into the hall, and there sub- 
jected him to indignity and mockery. 
| The whole band. That is, of Roman 
soldiers. This is generally understood 
to mean a Roman cohort, consisting of 
about six hundred soldiers—hbeing the 
tenth part of a legion, which consisted, 
generally, of six thousand. 

28. Stripped him. Removed his 
outer garments. ‘I Scarlet robe. Mark 
says “they clothed him with purple.” 
These colors are similar, both contain- 
ing more or less red. And as the 
ancients gave the general name of pur- 


ple to those colors which contained red, 


it is not surprising that one evangelist 
should call this purple, while another 
calls it scarlet. The purple was worn 
hy officers of high rank. It was douht- 
less placed on the shoulders of our 
Lord, at this time, in ridicule of his 
alleged claims of royalty. 

29. Acrown. This was an ornament 
then, as well as now, worn by princes, 
generally made of gold and precious 
stones. This was put upon Jesus, also. 
in derision. Of thorns. Instead of 
a royal crown, they plaited or wove one 
of thorns. Itis not certain what par- 
ticular species of shrub was used. It is 
indicated, however, that it was prickly, 
and produced pain. They were not. 
satisfied to mock; they also afflicted. 
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knee before him, and mocked him, 
saving, Hail, King of the Jews! 
_ 30 And they spit upon him, and 
took the reed, and smote him on 
the head. 

3l And after that they had 
mocked him, they took the robe 
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off from him, and put his own rai- 
ment on him, and led him away to 
erucify Azim. 

32 And as they came 6ut, they 
found a man of Cyrene, Simon by 
name: him they compelled to bear 
his €ross. 


Si Reed. A tall, slender plant, growing 
in abundance near the Jordan, and often 
used for staves or canes. Perhaps this 
might have hgen a cane, taken from 
some bystander. It was put in the 
hands of Jesus, to represent a sceptre, 
an emblem of royalty. I Bowed the 
knee, and mockedhim. Having arrayed 
him in purple and given him a mock 
crown and sceptre, they knelt, as sub- 
jects before a prince, and saluted him as 
king of the Jews. Thus did they 
deride him, as a base impostor, who had 
claimed to be a king. The forbearance 
of our Lord was wonderful. He did 
not even rebuke them, but maintained a 
dignified silence. Indeed, they were 
much less oak than the priests; for 
they were heathens, ignorant of the 
scripture doctrine of the Messiah, igno- 
rant of the true character of Jesus, 
regarding him merely as a malefactor, 
condemned to death on a charge of 
treason against the Roman Emperor. 
Their conduct, therefore, was character- 
istic of the age in which they lived, 
rather than an evidence that they were 
peculiarly wicked. But no such excuse 
can be offered for those who had envi- 
ously and maliciously procured the con- 
demnation of the true Messiah. For 
however they might have mistaken his 
character, they knew he had given 
undeniable evidence that he was, at the 
least, a true prophet of God. 

30. Spit upon him. An insult of the 
grossest character. ‘1 Smole him on 
the head. A heavy blow might have 
been given with the reed; but, in this 
case, it seems to have been designed 
as an insult rather than otherwise. 

31. After that they had mocked, &c. 
When they had ended their mockery, 
they took Hota him the “scarlet robe,” 
restored his own garments, and led him 
to the place of execution. The farce 
was ended, and the tragedy succeeded. 
Strange that men should enjoy a scene 
of uproarious mirth, and indulge in 
jests, and jeers, and ridicule, when 
about to destroy human life! 

32—56. Parallel with Mark xv. 21— 


41; Luke xxiii. 26—49; John xix. 17— 
37. Several particulars connected with 
the crucifixion are related by John, 
which the other historians omit. 

32. Cyrene. “A city and province 
of Libya Pentapolitana, between the 
great Syrtes and the Mareotis ; at pres- 
ent called Cutroan, in the kingdom of 
Barea. It was sometimes called Pen- 
tapolis, from the five principal cities 
which it contained, Cyrene, Apollonia, 
Arsinoé, Berenice, and Ptolemais, — 
There were many Jews in the province 
of Cyrene, a great part of whom em- 
braced the Christian religion, though 
others opposed it with much obstinacy. 
Among the most inveterate enemies of 
our religion, Luke reckons those -of 
this province, who had a synagogue 
at Jerusalem, and excited the people 
against Stephen. Acts xi. 20.”—Cal- 
met. See Acts vi. 9. Simon. It 
does not appear whether this person 
was a disciple. But it would seem, 
from Mark xv. 21, that he was re- 
garded with honor on account of the 
duty he was required to perform on this 
occasion; for his children are there 
named, who were well known to the 
disciples, and may have heen the same 
who are mentioned, Acts xix. 33; Rom. 
xvi. 13. Wf Hum they compelled to bear 
his cross. “ And he, bearing his cross, 
went forth.” John xix. 17. This ap- 
parent difference in the accounts is 
reconciled by the record of Luke. 
“ And as they led him away, they laid 
hold upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, com- 
ing out of the country, and on him the 
laid the cross, that he might bear it 
after Jesus.” Luke xxiii. 26. Accord- 
ing to the usual custom, the cross, or a 
portion of it, was laid on the shoulder 
of Jesus, and he went forth from the 
judgment-hall, bearing it: but becom- 
ing exhausted, he was unable to carry 
it, and the soldiers compelled Simon to 
bear it for him; or, as the passage 
in Luke may be understood, to bear 
one end, of the timber, while Jesus car- 
ried the other. 1 

33. Golgotha. The same place which 
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33 And when they were come 
unto a place called Golgotha, that 
is to say, A place of a skull, - 

34 They gave him vinegar to 
drink, mingled with gall: and 
when he had tasted thereof, he 
would not drink. 


“is called Calvary, Luke xxiii. 33. 
Both names have the same significa- 
tion, a place of a skull. It was so 
called, either from its resemblance to a 
skull, or because criminals were there 
executed, and perhaps their skulls left 
exposed. It was “a small hill, or 
rising, on a greater hill or mount, north- 
west of Jerusalem.”—Calmet. Some, 
however, deny that Calvary can, in an 
sense, be called a mount, or hill, an 
assert that the true position of the place 
is on a level spot of ground. Luke 
relates some interesting events which 
occurred on the way to Calvary, which 
are here omitted. See Luke xxiii. 
27—3I. 

34. Vinegar to drink, mingled with 
gall, “They gave him to drink, wine 
mingled with myrrh.” Mark xv. 23. 
There is no actual contradiction here. 
The vinegar of the Jews was made 
from wine; and the word myrrh de- 
notes bitterness, which is also express- 
ed by the word gall. They offered him 
vinegar or sour wine, mingled with 
bitter drugs. This was a stupifying or 
intoxicating draught, frequently admin- 
istered to criminals about to be exe- 
cuted, to blunt the sensibilities and 
render them less conscious of pain. 
Does not the wise man refer to this 

ractice, when he says, “Give strong 

rink unto him that is ready to per- 
ish.” Prov. xxxi. 6. It was consid- 
ered an act of mercy, thus to take off 
the edge of mortal pain. T He would 
not drink. Our Lord refused the in- 
toxicating draught, even in this extrem- 
ity. He would die, as he had lived, 

- In possession of unclouded reason. He 
would submissively drink the cup 

which his heavenly Father had ap- 

pointed. He would not shrink from 

the full performance of his duty. He 

had heretofore had a mighty struggle 

with his feelings; but sy triumph- 

ed, an¢ was now calm and ready to 

ae we the utmost extremity of an- 
ish. 

35, And they crucifiedhim. Thatis, 
they put him to death upon the cross. 


might live. 
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35 And they crucified him, and 
parted his garments, casting lots: 
that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet; They 
parted my garments among them, 
and upon my vesture did they cast 
lots. 


The form of the cross is familiar. It 
was made of two pieces of timber, 
crossing each other, in this form, t. 
Sometimes another form was adopted, 
thus, X. In crucifyin§ a person, it 
was usual to extend the cross upon the 
ground: the prisoner was then placed 
upon it, lying on his back, when his 
feet were nailed to the upright shaft, 
and his hands to the traverse beam, 
one at either end. Sometimes, the 
hands and feet were tied with thongs; 
but our Saviour’s were nailed. The 
cross was then elevated, and its low- 
er extremity forcibly dropped into a 
hole prepared for the purpose, where it 
was secured in an upright position, 
until] death should end the prisoner’s 
sufferings. Near the middle of the 
cross was a*slight projection, on which 
the body partial rested, lest the hands 
should not sustain the whole weight, 
and, the flesh giving away, the body 
should fall. In this ee man- 
ner was destroyed the mortal life of 
Him, who always manifested a spirit of 
tender affection towards men, who la- 
bored for their good, and died that they 
It was probably at the 
time when he had just been nailed to 
the cross, that our Lord breathed forth 
that memorable prayer, “ Father, for- 
ys them; for they know not what 
t ay do.” Luke xxiii. 34. 
ur blessed Lord had frequently pre- 
dicted that he should thus suffer. “ Sig- 
nifying what death he should die,” he 
said, “and I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.” 
John xii. 32, 33. By the power of di- 
vine love, thus exhibited, he will draw 
all hearts to himself, and cause them to 
paid the same cheerful submission to 
im, which he yields to the Father. 


1 Cor. xv. 28. 
se thought was to stigmatize him 
with infamy, became the ensign of his 
renown. Instead of being the reproach 
of his followers, it was to be their 
boast and their glory. The cross was 
to shine on palaces and churches, 
throughout the earth. It was to be 


“The cross, which 
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_ 36 And sitting down, they 
watched him there: 

37 And set up over his head his 
accusation written, THIS IS JE- 
SUS THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

38 ‘Then were there two thieves 
crucified with him: one on the 
yen hand, and another on the 
elt. 


assumed as the distinction of the most 

owerful monarchs, and to wave in the 

anner of victorious armies, when the 
memory ef Herod and Pilate should be 
accursed; when Jerusalem should be 
reduced to ashes, and the Jews be 
vagabonds over all the world.”—Biair. 
“The speaking symbol and epitome of 
the gospel, the cross, was to gather 
about it the brightest halo of glory, and 
command the ever-increasing love and 
veneration of the human race. The 
love of the Father towards his sinful 
and wretched children, in sending his 
Son; be leve of the heavenly Brother 
for his erring earthly brethren, shown 
in his there pouring out his life-blood, 
to melt their hearts of stone, and recon- 
cile them to their Father and his 
Father, were’ henceforth to consecrate 
the cross te all ages.’—Livermore. 
‘I Parted his garments, casting lots. 
That is, they divided a portion, and 
cast lots for the remainder. See John 
xix. 23,24. The garments of executed 
persons belonged, by law or custom, to 
the executioners. ‘TI That it might be 
fulfilled, &c. See Ps. xxii. 18. This 
portion of the verse is not considered 
genuine by most critics. Griesbach 
omits it entirely, and. Knapp marks it 
as decidedly spurious 

36. Watched him. This was cus- 
tomary; lest the friends of the sufferer 
shoald liberate him. 

37. Set up over his head his accusa- 
tion. John says it was written by Pi- 
late. It expresses the political offence 
which was alleged against him. In- 
deed it seems to have been designed by 
Pilate as an intimation to the Jews 
that the title of king rightfully be- 
longed to him; and they so understood 
it, and desired an alteration in the 

hraseology, which Pilate refused. 
ohn xix. 19—22. 4 Zhis is Jesus, 
the king of the Jews. “The king of 
the Jews.” Mark xv. 26. “This is 
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- 39 9] And they that passed by, 
reviled him, wagging their heads, 

40 And saying, Thou that de- 
stroyest the temple, and buildest 2 
in three days, save thyself. If 
thou be the Son of God, come 
down from the cross. . 

41 Likewise also the chief priests 
mocking Aim, with the scribes and 
elders, said, 


the king of the Jews.” Luke xxiii. 38. 
“Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the 
Jews.” John xix. 19. These several 
accounts express the same idea, hut in 
different terms. It might be expected 
that, in giving an inscription, the seve- 
ral writers would use the same words. 
The following solution of the difficulty 
appears as reasonable as any I have 
seen: “John says, that the title was 
written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 
It is not at all improbable that the in- 
scription varied in these languages. 
One evangelist may have translated it 
from the Hebrew; another, from the 
Greek; another, from the Latin; anda 
fourth have translated one of the in- 
scriptions a little differently from an- 
other.”’—Barnes. The principle, here 
suggested, may account for the varia- 
tion. Yet, as three of the Gospels, if 
not all, were originally written in the 
Greek language, it is of course unne- 
cessary to suppose that the Greek in- 
scription was translated in either. 

33. Two thieves. Rather, robbers. 
Perhaps the associates of Barabbas. 
The placing of our Lord between two 
such malefactors may have been de- 
signed as an indignity; but in this also 
was a prediction fulfilled: “He was 
nuinbered with the transgressors.” Isa. 
liii. 12. 

39. Wagging their heads. A ges- 
ture of ridicule and contempt. Jer. 
xviil. 16; Lam. ii. 15; Job xvi. 4. 

40. Thou that destroyest, &c. A gross 
perversion of his language, John ii. 19; 
but it was a perversion which his ene- 
inies had before made. Matt. xxvi. 61. 

41. Chief priests mocking, &c. 
These inhuman wretches were not con- 
tent to put Jesus to death, but they 
must mock and deride him in his agony. 
They remembered how they had quailed, 
a few days before, under his righteous 
rebukes; and now they gave vent to 
their malicious feelings. 
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42 He saved others ; himself he 
cannot save. If he be the King of 
Israel, Jet him now come down 
from the cross, and we will believe 
him, »*% 

43 He trusted in God; let him 
deliver him, now if he will have 
him: for he said, I am the Son of 
God. 


MATTHEW. 


44 The thieves also which were 
crucified with him, cast the same 
in his teeth. ‘ 
~ 45 Now, from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all the 
land unto the ninth hour. 

46 And about the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, say- 
ing, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? 


42. He saved others. It is not prob- 
able that they intended to assert this as 
a truth; but they said it in bitter irony; 
he pretended to save others; but he is 
so powerless that he cannot even save 
himself. This was said, not only to 
revile him, but to confirm, in the minds 
of the populace, the impression that he 
was an impostor. I Let him now come 
down, &c. It may seem strange that 
Jesus did not leave the cross, and thus 
convince the whole multitude. But it 
should be remembered, that he had 
previously performed even more stu- 
pendous miracles than this; and yet 
they believed not. Neither would they 
have believed, had he descended from 
the cross. His hour had come; he had 
finished the work given him to do. on 
earth; and he preferred to die amidst 
their gibes, and jeers, and mockery, 
rather than interrupt the regular course 
of events, by the performance of a mir- 
acle which he knew would be ineffectu- 
al for their conversion. If they did not 
believe, upon the testimony from heaven, 
at his death, nor upon the testimony of 
his resurrection from the dead, they 
surely would not have believed in con- 
sequence of a miraculous descent from 
the cross. s 

43. Let him deliver him, &c. “'They 
added insult to God, profanely calling 
upon him to interpose by miracle, anc 
save him, if he was his friend. And 
all this, when their prophets had fore- 
told this very scene, and when they 
were fulfilling the predictions of their 
own Scriptures. So wonderful is the 
way by which God causes his word to 
be fulfilled."—Burnes. 

44. The thieves also, &c. Luke says 
one of these malefactors reviled Jesus, 
and that the other was penitent. Luke 
xxili. 33—43. Perhaps both reviled at 
first; after which, one was convinced 
of the truth, regretted his former sin- 
fulness, and sought mercy from the 
Lord. I Cast the same in his teeth. 


Campbell translates, “ upbraided him 
in the same manner.” 

45. Now, from the sixth hour. That 
is, from twelve o’clock, or noon. 
WT Darkness. “The sun was dark- 
ened.” Luke xxiii. 45. This could 
not have been occasioned by an eclipse ; 
for it was now the feast of the Pass- 
over, which was always celebrated at 
the full-moon, when the san and moon 
are on opposite sides of the earth. I 
doubt not that the darkness,, and the 
earthquake which followed it, ver. 51, 
were supernatural, and designed by the 
Almighty as a testimony of the wick- 
edness which was then perpetrated. 
Yet, in producing these events, God 
would use natural means; and the im- 
mediate cause of the darkness might he 
a cloud of vapor which often precedes 
an earthquake. The heavens were 
shrouded in mourning, and the earth 
heaved as if bursting with grief, when 
the holy Son of God hy wicked hands 
was crucified and slain. Acts ii, 23. 
T Over all the land. Probably the land 
of Judea is especially denoted; though 
there is reason to believe this supernat- 
ural darkness was elsewhere noticed. 
T Unto the ninth howr. That is, three 
o’clock in the afternoon ; at which time 
it is supposed our Lord gave up the 
ghost. ag 

46. Loud voice. Indicating the in- 
tensity of his anguish. Eli, Eli, &e. 
See Ps. xxii. 1. Some have stran ely 
supposed that God deserted his i 
Son, in the hour of his utmost need ; 
or, even more strangely, that at this 
moment God was pouring out the vials 
of divine wrath on the head of his Son, 
notwithstanding his obedience even unto 
death. But, as Barnes judiciously ob- 
serves, “It is certain that God approved 
his work. It is certain that Jesus was 
innocent. He had done nothing to for- 
feit the favor of God. As hisown Son, 
itt harmless, undefiled, and obedient, 
God still loved him. _ In either of these 
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that is to say, My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me? 

47 Some of them that stood 
there, when they heard zhaé, said, 
This man calleth for Elias. 


senses, God could not have forsaken 
him.”? Perhaps we need understand no 
more, by this language, than an expres- 
sion of the intense anguish our Saviour 
then experienced, uttered in the lan- 
guage of Scripture. His agony had 
become so excruciating, that his spirit 
was about to leave the body, pierced 
and mangled as it was on the cross. 
It was the exclamation of a dying per- 
son, and may not demand a strictly lit- 
eral interpretation. It would seem cer- 
tain, at the least, that God had not for- 
saken his Son, in any such sense as to 
involve the withdrawal of his favor. It 
is certain, also, that in his dying mo- 
ments our Lord manifested full confi- 
dence in his heavenly Father’s love; 
for, with his expiring breath, he ex- 
claimed, “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” Luke xxiii. 46. 
“Wonderful are the tragedies some 
make, and the scruples they have raised 
upon these plain words, when yet it is 
certain that, in the Hebrew way of 
speaking, God is said to leave or for- 
sake any person, when he suffers him 
to fall into great calamities, and lie 
under great miseries, and doth not help 
him out of them. And therefore Zion, 
being long afflicted, is brought in by 
the prophet Isaiah thus complaining, 
the Lord hath forsaken me, the Lord 
hath forgotten me, ch. xlix. 14. And 
the Psalmist, as he is frequent in the 
same complaint, viz., Ps. x. 11; xlii. 10; 
xliii. 2, so doth he manifestly thus ex- 
plain himself in the following words: 
Why art thou far from my prayer, so 
that though J cry in the day-time, thou 
hearest not? Ps. xxii. 2—4. Nor could 
David have any other meaning, when 
he calls God, so fiducially, his God, as 
Christ also here doth, and even breathes 
his last in these words, Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit; and sait. 
of his suffering condition, it is finished, 
and doubted not but his soul should 
that day: be in paradise; so impossible 
is it that in these words he should inti- 
mate any failure of his trust in God, or 
any perturbation of spirit arising from 
the sense of divine wrath.”— Whitby. 
Another explanation has been given 
28 
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48 And straightway one of them 
ran, and took a sponge, and filled 
wz with vinegar, and put i on a 
reed, and gave him to drink. 

49 The rest said, Let be, let 


to the passage under consideration, 
thus: “These words most probably 
were not uttered by way of complaint, 
but by way of pointing out the xxii. 
Psalm, which begins with these words, 
as prophetical of Jesus the speaker. 
He, who twice before had said, (and 
that upon a prospect of this very suf- 
fering,) thy will be done, Matt. xxvi. 42, 
44, had to be sure brought himself to 
submit to God’s will; and therefore 
would not complain here of his being 
forsaken. It seems more probable, as 
I said, that Jesus, by quoting the first 
words of the Psalm, meant to point it 
out to the Jews, as containing several 
passages which are descriptive of him 
and his sufferings. See, for instance, 
ver. 7, 8, 16,17.”—Pearce. Allowing 
this interpretation to be correct, it will 
be perceived that Jesus did not abandon 
his great work, even in the last extrem- 
ity; but, continuing to give line upon 
line, and precept upon precept, directed 
the attention of the Jews to the evi- 
dence that even his sufferings and death 
denoted him to be the true Messiah. 

47. Calleth for Elias. Either he 
was misunderstood by some, who hon- 
estly thought he called on Elijah, in- 
stead of God, or this was said for the 
purpose of still further deriding him, as 
if, having failed of assistance from God, 
he was now calling upon Elijah for aid. 
This might be designed also for effect 
upon the multitude; for all believed 
Elijah would precede the Messiah. 
The innuendo was, This man cannot be 
the Messiah, for he is calling upon 
Elijah, who has not yet risen from the 
dead. 

48. Filled it. with vinegar. _Jesus 
had said, I thirst, John xix. 28. Exces- 
sive thirst was one of the effects of ert 
cifixion. One of the spectators took a 
sponge and filled it with vinegar, and, 
placing the sponge on the end of a reed, 
elevated it to the mouth of our Lord, to 
moisten his parched lips. This he 
drank, as it was not intoxicating. John 
xix, 30. The vinegar, so called, was 
the common drink of the soldiers, and 
a quantity was there for their use. 
John xix. 29. John says the sponge 
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us see whether Elias will come to 
save him. 

50 4 Jesus, when he had cried 
again with a loud voice, yielded 
up the ghost. 

51 And behold, the vail of the 
temple was rent in twain from the 


was put upon hyssop, which is a shrub 
growing to a considerable height. The 
stalk of this would nearly correspond 
with a reed or cane. 

49. The rest said, &c. They were 
unwilling that a single pang of suffering 
should be abated. 

50. Cried again with a loud voice. 
Saying, “It is finished.” John xix. 30. 
“When he uttered these words, he 
changed the state of the universe. At 
that moment, the Law ceased, and the 
Gospel commenced. This was the ever- 
memorable point of time which separ- 
ated the old and the new world from 
each other. On one side of the point 
of separation, you behold the Law, with 
its priests, its sacrifices, and its rites, 
retiring from sight. On the other side, 
you behold the Gospel, with its simple 
and venerable institutions, coming for- 
ward inte view. Significantly was the 
veil of the temple rent in this hour; for 
the glory then departed from hetween 
the cherubims. The legal High Priest 
delivered up his Urim and Thummim, 
his breast-plate, his robes, and his 
incense ; and Christ stood forth as the 
great High Priest of all succeeding gen- 
erations.”—Blair. I Yielded up the 
ghost. Some have understood this 
yhrase to indicate that Jesus surren- 
dered his life voluntarily, or that he 
ceased to live in the flesh, by an effort 
of his will. But however true it be that 
he willingly offered his life, it is not 

roved or intimated hy this passage. 

he meaning is, he expired, or he died. 
He died in less time than was usual, 
after being placed on the cross, perhaps 
from the delicacy of his constitution, or 
perhaps from previous exhaustion. 

51. The vail of the lemple was rent, 
&c. This was the vail which separated 
the holy from the most holy place. See 
Kixo. xxvi. 33, Lightfoot thinks there 
were two vails, both of which were 
rent; and quotes thus from Maimon- 
ides: “In the first temple there was a 
wall one cubit thick, separating the 
Holy from the Holy of Holies; but 
when they built the second temple— 
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top to the bottom: and the earth 
did quake, and the rocks rent ; 

52 And the graves were opened, 
and many bodies of saints which 
slept, arose, 

53 And came out of the graves 
after his resurrection, and went 


they left a void cubit between the Holy 
and the Holy of Holies, but they did 
not build any wall there, in the second 
temple; only they made two Banging?» 
one contiguous to the Holy of Holies, 
and the other to the Holy; between 
which was a void cubit, according to the 
thickness of tee wall that was in the 
first temple, in which there was but one 
vail only.” The rending of this vail 
was doubtless supernaturally occa- 
sioned, and may have been emblemati- 
cal of a new und more perfect way of 
approach to the divine mercy-seat. See 
note on ver. 50. ‘%T The earth did 

ake. The earth trembled, or shook. 

n other words, there was an earth- 

quake. See note on ver. 45. 7 The 
rocks rent. Or, were split asunder. 
The earthquake must have been severe, 
to produce this effect. , 

52. The graves were opened. Rather, 
the pa ag or tombs, which were 
generally constracted of stone, and 
sometimes hewed out of the solid réck. 
These were torn asunder by the earth- 
quake, ver. 51. T And many bodies of 
saints which slept arose. Or, which 
had been dead. See 1 Thess. iv. 13. 
Who these saints were, we are not 
informed. Probably, however, they 
were those who had recently died ; else 
they would not have been recognized by 
the living. From ver. 53, it may be 
concluded that this resurrection did not 
take place until after Jesus had risen ; 
and this conclusion is also required by 
the fact that he was the first-born from 
the dead, and that he brought immor- 
tality to light. Col. i. 18; 2 Tim. i. 
10 


53. And came out of the graves, &c. 
Various conjectures have be made 
concerning the persons thus restored to 
life, and the question whether or not 
they again died. The following is per- 
haps as near correct as any other; it 
certainly has the merit of being a com- 
mon-sense view of the subject. ‘There 
is nothing said of the reason why they 
were raised. It is not improbable to 
suppose that it was, amidst the other 
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into the holy city, and appeared | (beholding afar off) which fol- 


unto many. 

54 Now, when the centurion, 
and they that were with him, 
watching Jesus, saw the earth- 
quake, and those things, that were 
done, they feared greatly, saying, 
Truly this was the Son of God. 

55 And many women were there 


lowed Jesus from Galilee, minis- 
tering unto him: 

56 Among which was Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother_ 
of James and Joses, and the mother 
of Zebedee’s children. . 

57 4] When the even was come, 
there came a rich man of Arima- 


wonders attending the death of Jesus, 
to convince the Jews that he was the 
Messiah. Perhaps some who had been 
his open friends were raised up now, as 
an attestation that he in whom they 
believed was the Christ. What became 
of them after they had entered into 
the city, whether they again died, or 
ascended to heaven, is not revealed, and 
conjecture is vain.”—Barnes. 1 The 
holy city. "That is, Jerusalem ; often so 
called by the Jews, on account of the 
temple and its religious rites. 

54. The centurion. A Roman mili- 
tary officer, who commanded the party 
of soldiers having charge of the exe- 
cution. Ver. 36. ‘I Feared greatly. 
Both the officer and his soldiers were 
amazed at the wonderful events which 
occurred. The supernatural darkness 
and the unexpected earthquake filled 
them with consternation. ‘I T'ruly this 
was the Son of God. By many, this 
has been understood as a ene sion 
that Jesus was the Messiah. Perhaps 
it was by implication, but probably not 
directly. The original literally means, 
ason of a god. The centurion was a 
heathen, who believed in lords many 
aud gods many; and his language 
merely expresses the belief that the 
sufferer was of divine origin; that he 
derived his existence from some one of 
the gods. Yet, by implication, it may 
be taken as an acknowledgment that 
Jesus was the Messiah, thus :—Jesus 
had claimed that character and office, 
ver. 11; he was condemned as an im- 
poston ; the centurion was convinced of 

is innocence by the wonders which he 
witnessed, and exclaimed, in effect, this 
man is not an impostor, but is truly 
what heclaims to be. The other evan- 

elists donot record precisely the same 
ee x but perhaps each records 
what some one said, for many would 
seem to have expressed the same gen- 
eral conviction. 

55. Many women were there, behold- 


ing afar of. Their distance from the 
cross was not great ; for Jesus addressed 
his mother, while enduring crucifixion. 
John xix. 26. Probably they stood 
behind the soldiers, who were keeping 
guard. 1 Ministering unto him. They 
had followed him from Galilee; and 
they did not forsake him in his hour of 
extremity. They remained faithful, 
even when his disciples forsook him and 
fled. They stood around his cross, not 
to mock or deride him, but to sympa- 
thize in his sufferings, and, if possible, 
to minister relief. Here was most 
strikingly manifested the devotion of 
the female heart, and its readiness to 
comfort the afflicted. And however 
woman may be regarded by vain, 
haughty man, in his hours of prosperity 
and glory,—by the sick and the suffer- 
ing, the afflicted and the dying, she 
will be acknowledged a “ ministering 
angel.” 

56. Mary Magdalene. That is, 
Mary of Magdala, as most suppose. 
See Matt. xv. 39. She had been bedied 
of a dreadful disease by our Lord, and 
she loved much. Mark xvi. 9. See 
also Luke vii. 36—38, and note on 
Matt. xxvi. 7. Mary, the mother of 
James and Joses. She was the wife 
of Alpheus or Cleophas, John xix. 25, 
and called sister of our Lord’s mother. 
9 The mother of Zebedee’s children. 
That is, of James the Greater, and 
John. Her name is supposed to have 
been Salome. Mark xv. 40. Our 
Lord’s mother was also present. John 
xix. 25. Her name may be omitted 
by Matthew and Mark, because her 
absence, if living, could not be sus- 
ected ; and mentioned by John, because 
a had eccasion to relate a very inter- 
esting event concerning her, John xix. 
26, 27. 

57—61. Parallel with Mark xv. 42— 


47; Luke xxiii. 50—56; John xix. 
33—42. : 
57. The evenwas come. That is, the 
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thea, named Joseph, who also him- 
self was Jesus’ disciple : 

58 He went to Pilate, and beg- 
ged the body of Jesus. Then Pi- 
late commanded the body to be 
delivered. 

59 And when Joseph had taken 
the body, he wrapped it in a clean 
linen cloth, 


first evening, which commenced at 
three o’clock in the afternoon and con- 
tinued until sunset, when the next day, 
namely, the Jewish Sabbath com- 
menced. As their law would not per- 
mit the bodies to remain on the cross 
upon the Sabbath, the Jews desired 
that the legs of the three crucified per- 
sons might be broken, and their lives 
destroyed, so that they might be taken 
down and buried before sunset. When 
the executioner approached Jesus, he 
perceived he was already dead. Nev- 
ertheless, to make assurance doubly 
sure, he thrust a spear into the side of 
the dead body; thus confirming the 
evidence that actual death took place. 
See John xix. 31—37. A rich man of 
Arimathea, named Joseph. There were 
several villages in Judea, called Arima- 
thea. It is uncertain which is here 
intended ; but it is supposed by many 
to be the same as Rama. Matt. ii. 18. 
This Joseph was a disciple of Jesus, 
“but secretly, for fear oF the Jews,” 
John xix. 38 ; he was also a member of 
the sanhedrim, but “consented not to 
the counsel and deed of them,” and is 


described as a “counsellor,” “a good | 


man, and a just,” “who also himself 
waited for the kingdom of God.” Luke 
xxl. 50, 51, 

568. Begged the body of Jesus. It 
was not lawful to remove the body of 
one who had been publicly executed, 
without the consent of the magistrate. 
He therefore desired permission from 
Pilate. He thought he might bestow 
that honor upon the dead body of our 
Lord, upon which the Jews had fully 
wreaked their vengeance, which he had 
not dared to bestow upon the livin 
teacher of righteousness and Son o 
God; namely, give it an honorable 
resting-place. 

59. Wrapped it in a clean linen cloth. 
With the assistance of Nicodemus, 
Joseph prepared the body for burial, 
after the manner of the Jews when they 
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60 And laid itin his own new 
tomb, which he had hewn out in 
the rock; and he rolled a great 
stone to the door of the sepulchre, 
and departed. 

61 And there was Mary Magda- 
lene, and the other Mary, sitting 
over against the sepulchre. 

62 Now, the next day that fol- 


did not embalm, by wrapping it in the 
cloth with a large quantity of myrrh 
and aloes. John xix. 39, 40. This 
practice had long prevailed in regard 
to honorable burials. See 2 Chron. 
xvi. 13, 14. 

60. In his own new tomb. “ Wherein 
was never man yet laid.” John xix, 
41. The body of Jesus, therefore, could 
not be mistaken for any other, nor any 
other for his. At its resurrection, there 
could he no dispute which of two or 
more bodies had been raised. | Hewn 
out in the rock. Tombs were not unfre- 
quently thus constructed in Judea, espe- 
cially by the rich. This, too, is an 
important circumstance, and renders 
still more absurd the story propagated 
by the Jews, that the disciples came by 
night and removed the body. Matt. 
Xxviii. 13, For, as is very manifest, 
while the entrance to the tomb remained 
closed, access could not he obtained, 
even by undermining ; for the bottom, as 
well as the sides, was composed of 
solid rock. Rolled a great stone, &c. 
He secured the entrance of the tomb, 

ethaps hy a stone hewn and fitted as a 
oor, to guard against any intrusion. 

61. Sitting over against the sepulchre. 
These devoted females did not depart, 
until they saw the body deposited in the 
tomb. Probably, however, they did 
not witness its preparation for burial; 
for they came, on the morning of the 
resurrection, to anoint the body with 
spices, oiparenny unconscious that this 
rite had been performed. Mark xvi. 1. 
Very possibly, the hody was wrapped 
in the cloth and spices, in the tomb 
itself; for it was necessarily a hurried 
burial. The body was yet on the cross 
at three o’clock ; and it was necessa’ 
that the obsequies should be complete 
before sunset. 

62. The next day that followed the 
day of preparation. The day on which 
our Lord was crucified answers to our 
Friday, and was the day preceding the 
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lowed the day of the preparation, 
the chief priests and Pharisees came 
together unto Pilate, , 

63 Saying, Sir, we remember 
that that deceiver said, while he 
was yet alive, After three days I 
will rise again. 

64 Command therefore that the 
sepulchre be made sure until the 


Jewish Sabbath. It was called the day 
of preparation, because on that day all 
things were prepared or made ready for 
the proper observance of the paschal 
Sabbath. The nezrt day, according to 
the- Jewish reckoning, commenced at 
sunset. At this time, on the evening 
of the crucifixion, as we compute time, 
but the beginning of the Sabbath, as 
the Jews computed, a guard was placed 
at the tomb. The enemies of Jesus 
surely would not have waited until the 
next morning; for they had as much 
reason to suspect the disciples on the 
first night, as on the second. 

63. We remember. They had prob- 
_ably heard of what Jesus had said; 
though this is the first intimation given 
by Matthew, that any one supposed him 
to speak of a literal resurrection. It is 
evident the disciples did not so under- 
stand him; for they were slow to be- 
lieve, when the event had occurred. 
Mark xvi. 14. 1 Deceiver. They were 
not convinced by the signs which at- 
tended his death; but continued to 
speak of him as an impostor. 

64. Until the third day. This ex- 
pression denotes that by three days, or 
after three days, the Jews did not un- 
derstand three whole days and three 
whole nights; but that a part of three 
days with two whole nights, carrying 
the time forward to the third day, fully 
corresponded with the import of the 
phrase. A like use of the same lan- 
guage occurs in 2 Chron. x. 5, 12. 
“And he said unto them, Come again 
unto me after three days.—So Jeroboam 
and all the people came to Rehoboam 
on the third day, as the king bade, say- 
ing, Come again to me on the third 
day.” Hence, though our Lord arose 
on the morning of the third day, he did 
truly, as the phrase was understood by 
the Jews, rise after three days. ‘I Last 
error. Rather, deception. They were 
so accustomed to deceive, that they nat- 
urally suspected the disciples of a sim- 
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third day, lest his disciples come 
by night and steal him away, 
and say unto the people, ‘He is 
risen from the dead: so the last 
error shall be worse than the first. 

65 Pilate said unto them, Ye 
have a watch : go your way, make 
af as sure as ye can. 

66 So they went and made the 


ilar disposition. They feared the dis- 
ciples would steal the body and _pro- 
claim a resurrection; and thus the peo- 
ple be more strongly than before per- 
suaded that Jesus was the Messiah. 
They desired, having succeeded in de- 
stroying his life, to crush his doctrine 
effectuall , at once; and therefore pe- 
titioned that the body might be guarded. 

65. Ye have a watch. Some under- 
stand this to mean, take a watch. But 
the following suggestion seems more 
probable: “The Jews had a guard or 
watch of Roman soldiers, who kept 
watch in the tower of Antonia, on the 
north-west of the temple. Pilate either 
referred to these, or to the watch that 
attended the crucifixion; the whole 
band had been appointed for that. As 
the torments of crucifixion sometimes 
lasted many days, the band had been 
probably granted to them during that 
time, and they were, therefore, still at 
the direction of the chief priests.’’— 
Barnes. Hence it was, that the watch 
made their first report to the priests 
that the body was gone. It should not 
be overlooked, however, that the cruci- 
fixion took place on the day preceding 
the Sabbath, during which day it was 
not lawful that the bodies should re- 
main on the cross. Hence the service 
of the soldiers could not have been ex- 
pected for more than one day. It is 
sufficient, however, that their service 
had been granted for the execution, and 
they were still placed at the disposal 
of the priests. 

66. Made the sepulchre sure. The 
exertions of the Jews to prevent a false 
report of a resurrection, materially con- 
firms the truth of an actual resurrection. 
It is not to be supposed that they omit- 
ted to examine the tomb, and be certain 
the body was there, before they sealed 
the stone. They were not so stupid. 
They proceeded with care; and before 
they placed the watch, they were cer- 
tain there was something there to be 


sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, 
and setting a watch. 
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N the end of the sabbath, as it 
began to dawn toward the first 
day of the week, came Mary Mag- 
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dalene, and the other Mary to see 
the’ sepulchre. 

2 And behold, there was a great 
earthquake: for the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and 
came and rolled back the stone 
from the door, and sat upon it. 


watched. 1 Sealing the stone. Prob- 
ably wax was placed upon the joints 
where the stone joined the solid rock, 
and the impression of a seal made upon 
it; so that the stone could not be re- 
moved, without breaking the wax and 
defacing the impression. 1 Selting a 
watch. Composed of as many soldiers 
as they judged necessary. 

Had is enemies endeavored to fur- 
nish the strongest possible evidence of 
the death and resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, they could not have been 
more successful. They had the sole 
charge of putting him to death, and 
cannot be suspected of having done their 
work negligently. They took the ut- 
most precaution to prevent the removal 
of the body, securing the entrance to 
the tomb, and placing Roman soldiers, 
proverbial for vigilance and courage, to 
watch it. And yet, Jesus came forth, 
by the power of God, living and im- 
mortal, and showed himself to more 
than five hundred people. 1 Cor. xv. 
6. Thus did God take the wise in their 
own craftiness, and cause them to fur- 
nish evidence to their own condemna- 
tion. 
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1—10. Parallel with Mark xvi. 1— 
11; Luke xxiv. 1—11; John xx. 1. 

1. In the end of the sabbath. That 
is, after the Sabbath ended; for the 
Sabbath ended at sunset, and the event 
here first recorded occurred about the 
break of day on the next morning, 
“ when the Sabbath was past.” Mark 
xvi. 1. % Began to dawn toward the 
Jirst day of the week. The Jewish 
Sabbath was the seventh day of the 
week, answering to our eatanay The 
resurrection of Jesus was on the suc- 
ceeding day, or first ety of the week, 
which, for that reason, has since been 
observed as a Sabbath, by almost all 
Christians. The hour designated was 
about the time when light began to ap- 
pear in the east. “ Very early in the 
morning,” Mark xvi. 2; Luke xxiv. 1. 
“arly, when it was yet dark,” John | 


xx. 1. The light was yet dim, and ob- 
jects were seen indistinctly. % Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary. That 
is, Mary, the mother of James the less 
and of Joses or Joseph. Matt. xxvii. 
56—61. ‘I To see the sepulchre. They 
had refrained, it would seem, from vis- 
iting the sepulchre on the previous day, 
because it was the Jewish Sabbath; 
but very early on the succeeding day, 
they came, anxious to ascertain whether 
the body remained undisturbed. They 
did not anticipate a resurrection, as is 
manifest from the other purpose for 
which they visited the sepulchre; 
namely, to anoint the body with spices. 
Luke xxiv. 1. Indeed, at this time, 
none of the disciples believed that the 
body of Jesus would be raised. Mark 
xvi. 14. It may seem singular that 
they should expect to enter the tomb 
and anoint the body, while a band of 
Roman soldiers were keeping guard. 
Perhaps they supposed the guard was 
withdrawn, as it was now the third 
day; or, more probably, they thought 
the soldiers would not refuse permis- 
sion to a few females to enter the tomb, 
while they remained around it, to guard 
against any removal of the body. The 
sealing of the sepulchre was a circum- 
stance of which they might have been 
ignorant. 

2. There was a great earthquake. 
“There had been a great earthquake.” 
—Campbell. At what moment the 
earthquake occurred, we are not in- 
formed; but it was evidently previous 
to the time when the women came to 
the sepulchre. Probably the earth- 
quake, the rolling away of the stone, 
and the resurrection of Jesus, were si- 
multaneous. I Sal upon it. It appears 
that the angel sat upon the stone, when 
seen | the soldiers, at the first. But 
from the account of Luke, (and Mat- 
thew says nothing inconsistent with it,) 
it would seem that the women saw no 
angel until they entered the sepulchre ; 
when there, they saw two angels, stand- 
ing. Luke xxiv. 2—4. 

3. Countenance. This word gene 
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-, 3 His countenance was like 
aightning, and his raiment white 
as snow. 

4 And for fear of him the keep- 
ers did shake, and became as dead 
men. 

5 And the angel answered and 
said unto the women, Fear not ye : 
for I know that ye seek Jesus, 
which was crucified. 


G He is not here: for He is 


erally has reference to the face; but 
here it seems to indicate the general 
appearance of the angel. Compare 
Luke xxiv. 4. Like lightning. Ex- 
ceedingly bright and lustrous. 7 Rai- 
ment. (Garments. {1 White as snow. 
‘The Jews as weil as other nations, re- 
garded white as an emblem of innocence 
and purity. 

4. Keepers did shake. They were 
exceedingly alarmed, and trembled with 
affright. Roman soldiers were not 
easily terrified; but such supernatural 
appearances overcame them. ‘i Became 
as dead men. They fainted, or swooned ; 
not an unusual consequence of extreme 
terror. 

5. And the angel answered, &c. 
Having thus brieily recounted the pre- 
ceding events, the evangelist returns to 
the time when the women visited the 
sepulchre. ‘They found the entrance 
open, and it was natural that they should 
examine the interior, as they caine for 
this express purpose. Entering in, 
they beheld not the body of Jesus, but 
an angel, in appearance like a man, sit- 
ting there, Mark xvi. 5; or two, as 
Luke says. Matthew and Mark name 
but one, perhaps because only one ad- 
dressed the women; but they do not 
deny that there was more than one. 
T Onto the women. There were present, 
besides the two Marys, “ Salome,” the 
mother of James and John, Mark xvi. 
1, and “ Joanna” “ aud other women,” 
Luke xxiv. 10. 9 Fear not. A super- 
natural appearance will cause the stout- 
est heart to quake: but it is a remark- 
able fact, and one which strikingly ex- 
hibits the kindness and good will of God 
to men, that almost invariably, when he 
has thus made communications to them, 
the first salutation of the celestial mes- 
senger has been, Fear not. Luke 1. 13 
—30; i, 10; Rev. 1. 17. 
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risen, as he said. Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay. 

7 And go quickly, and tell his - 
disciples, that he is risen from the 
dead, and behold, he goeth before 
you into Galilee; there shall ye 
see him: lo, I have told you. 

8 And they departed quickly 
from the sepulchre, with fear and 
great joy ; and did run to bring his 
disciples word. 


often, almost uniformly, predicted his 
resurrection,. when speaking of his 
death: but the disciples understood 
not what he meant. The angel now 
announces to these feinale disciples, 
and directs them to inform their breth- 
rep, that the resurrection was as literal 
as the death; that not only did the 
spirit continue to exist, but the body 
also was reanimated. His prediction 
was literally fulfilled. ‘TI Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay. He pointed 
out to them in what part of the sepul- 
chre the body had been deposited. It 
was usual, in Jewish sepulchres, to con- 
struct around the sides, several niches, 
recesses, or receptacles, each of proper 
size to contain one body. The angel 
indicated the one, which had been sanc- 
tified by the body of our Lord. 

7. Teil his disciples. ‘“ And Peter.” 
Mark xvi. 7. Our Lord would relieve 
the distress of his disciples immedi- 
ately; and he caused Peter to receive 
a special message, that he might feel 
assured of forgiveness for his desertion 
and denial, and not hesitate to go with 
his brethren to meet his risen Master. 
Hence the angel sent the women forth- 
with to the disciples. 1 Goeth before 
you into Galilee. He had previously 

romised to meet them in Galilee. 

Matt. xxvi. 32. But he knew they 
despaired of ever seeing him again, at 
least on the earth; he therefore re- 
minded. them of the promise and re- 
newed it. 

8. They departed gee &e, The 
cheerfully obeyed the direction, an 
hastened to communicate the viel 
intelligence to the sorrowing and dis- 
consolate disciples. 1 With fear and 

reat joy. The appearance of the ce- 
neue! messenger filled them with awe 
—hut his information imparted joy. 
With mingled sensations of fear and 


6. He is risen, ashe said. Jesus had | rejoicing, hey left the sepulchre. 1 And 
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9 4 And as they went to tell 
his disciples, behold, Jesus met 
them, saying, All hail. And they 
came, and held him by the feet, 
and worshipped him. 

10 Then said Jesus unto them, 
Be not afraid: go te]l my brethren, 
that they go into Galilee, and there 
shall they see me. 


did run, &c. The city was distant 
about half a mile. 

9. Jesus met them. This is the first 
appearance of our Lord, after his res- 
urrection, mentioned by Matthew. But 
Mark says, “he appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene.” Mark xvi.9. By com- 
paring these accounts with John xx. 
1—18, it seems probable that Mary 
Magdalene left the sepulchre immedi- 
ately after she discovered that the stone 
was removed, believing that the body 
had been taken away; and, while the 
other women remained, and received 
information from the angels as related 
by Matthew, she ran to the city and 
informed Peter and John, who there- 
upon ran to the sepulchre; Mary also 
returned. The other women had left, 
before their arrival, but missed them 
onthe way. While Mary was lament- 
ing, in the garden, Jesus appeared to 
her; after which, he appeared to the 
others, while they were yet on their 
way to the city. There is no contra- 
diction between the different accounts. 
The most which can be said is, that 
certain events are inserted in some, 
which are omitted in others,—a cir- 
cumstance common to all histories as 
related by different historians, whether 
sacred or profane. f All hail. A term 
of cheerful salutation; equivalent to 
rejoice, or peace be unto you. Luke 
xxiv. 36. T Held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him. Or, prostrated them- 
selves before him, as a manifestation 
of homage and high regard., See note 
on Matt.ii. 2. It is not probable they 
took hold of his feet. See John xx. 
17. But by falling prostrate before 
him, they might be said to impede his 
progress, or to hold his feet. 

10. Be not afraid. See note on ver. 
5. 4 Go, tell my brethren. Though he 
had been “declared to he the Son of 
God with power, according to the Spirit 
of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead,” Rom. i. 4, yet our Lord did not 
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11 9 Now, when they were go- 
ing, behold, some of the watch 
came into the city, and shewed 
unto the chief priests all the things 
that were done. 

12 And when they were as- 
sembled with the elders, and had 
taken counsel, they gave large 
money unto the soldiers, 


disdain to call his disciples brethren. 
He exhibited the same kindness and 
condescension towards them after as 
before his entrance into glory. Luke 
xxiv. 26. “It is impossible that any 
one could have fabricated a personage 
whose tone of sentiment and expression 
should he in perfect accordance with that 
wonderful being who had a little while 
before expired on thecross. No human 
art could have added another chapter to 
that life."—Furness. % Go into Gal- 
tlee. See note on ver. 7. 

11. When they were going. That 
is, while they were yet on their way to 
the city, to deliver their message to the 
disciples. It does not distinctly appear 
whether the event here named was sub- 
sequent or previous to the interview 
with Jesus, in the order of time; but it 
occurred after the women left the sep- 
wehre, and before they arrived in the 
city. 1 Some of the watch. That is, 
some of those who had been stationed 
at the sepulchre, to guard it; perhaps 
officers of the guard. | Showed unto 
the chief priests, &c. Informed the 
priests what had happened, so far as 
they knew; but their knowledge proba- 
bly did not extend beyond the earth- 
quake, the appearance of the angel, the 
opening of the tomb, and the absence of 
the body. The resurrection or reani- 
mation of Jesus they would be less 
likely to infer, than the priests them- 
selves. They made their report to the 
priests, because they were acting under 
their immediate direction. See note on 
Matt. xxvii. 65. 

12. Taken counsel. The sanhedrim. 
was again called together, to consult 
what was to be done in this unexpected 
emergency. It could not be alleged 
that Jesus had never been dead ; for 
they had admitted his death, when the 
requested a guard to be placed a 
his sepulchre ; and moreover the death 
was witnessed by a multitude, and a 
denial of it would not be credited. But, 
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13 Saying, Say ye, His disci- 
ples came by night, and stole him 
away while we slept. 

14 And if this come to the gov- 
ernor’s ears, we will persuade him, 
and secure you. 

15 So they took the money, and 
did as they were taught: and this 


notwithstanding all their care and cau- 
tion, the body was gone; and they 
naturally supposed that, as soon as the 
fact became known, the disciples would 
assert that Jesus had risen, according 
to his prediction. Upon a full consid- 
eration of the case, and after mature 
deliberation, it seemed to them the most 
feasible course they could adopt, to 
anticipate the disciples. and charge 
upon them the theft of the body, so that 
the. people should be less ready to 
credit them, if they should assert a 
resurrection. % Large money. Much 
» money, a large bribe, or a large amount 
of ag 

13: ile we slept. This story, 
though the best which the priests could 
devise, carries plain marks of falsehood 
on its very face. (1.) It is not to be 
imagined that a Roman guard would 
fall asleep upon their post; they were 
celebrated for their rglake as well as 
for their courage ; and, by their military 
law, such an offence was punishable 
by death. (2.) If they were actually 
asleep, they could not know zho stole 
the body, if it were stolen, whether dis- 
ciples or enemies. See remarks on the 
manner in which the apostles accounted 
for the absence of the body, at the end 
of this chapter. 

14. We will persuade him. We will 
appease him ; or we will persuade him to 
overlook the offence. We will take care 
that you suffer no injury in consequence 
of the falsehood we wish you to utter. 

15. This saying. This version of 
the story; this false pee that the 
disciples stole the body. I Until this 
day. That is, until the time when 
Matthew wrote this gospel. 

16. Then the eleven disciples, &c. 
Judas was dead; and only eleven 
remained of the original Twelve. Mat- 
thew omits several instances in which 
Jesus appeared to his a ae and 
which are recorded by Luke, John, and 
Paul; Luke xxiv. 13—36; John xx. 
19—29; xxi. I—14; 1 Cor. xv. 5—7; 
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saying is commonly reported emong 
the Jews until this day. 

16 4] Then the eleven disciples 
went away into Galilee, into a 
mountain where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them. 

17 And when they saw him, 
they worshipped him: but some 


and confines himself to the single case 
which had been predicted. Matt. xxvi. 
32. Into Galilee, into a mountain. 
What mountain this was, we know not. 
But much of the public as well as pri- 
vate life of our Lord was passed in 
Galilee, to which province also most of 
his disciples belonged; and they were 
doubtless acquainted with its localities, 
It would seem that he had appointed or 
named some particular place he 
when he promised to see them there; 
and that they readily found it without 
further direction. 

17. They worshipped him. “Threw 
themselves rostrate.’’— Campbell. 
Whether they designed to render reli- 
gious homage, or only that degree of 
respect aud honor given by inferiors to 
superiors, cannot be determined by this 
passage. The act here described was 
usual in approaching kings and other 

werful men. See note on Matt. ii. 2. 

But some doubted. “This happened 
in Galilee, sometime before Jesus ap- 
peared to his disciples in Bethany, from 
whence he ascended to heaven. And 
here the question is, who they were that 
doubted. If we translate the word had 
doubted, this was true of Thomas the 
apostle, mentioned by John, xx. 24, &., 
and Mark, xvi. 11,13; but then sucha 
reference to a former fact does not seem 
to suit this place; for that doubting was 
then when the apostles were still at 
Jerusalem, and before they had gone, as 
ordered, to Galilee; whereas Matthew 
here speaks of what passed in Galilee, 
ver. 16. Ibelieve, therefore, that those 
who are here said to have doubted did so 
only because Jesus was at a distance 
when they saw him, and probably at no 
small distance, as I gather from the words 
immediately following, And he came and 
spake tothem. Those, therefore, among - 
the eleven disciples, who doubted, seem 
to have done so, because the distance at 
which he first was seen by thein did not 
exhibit him clearly enough to their 
sight.” It is possible, however, that, 
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doubted. 
18 And Jesus came, and spake 
unto them, saying, All power is 


besides the eleven, certain other disci- 

les were present, who had not seen 

esus, after his resurrection; and that 
some of these were they who doubted. 
It is proof of the writer’s honesty, that 
he mentions the fact without attempting 
to explain it, or account for it in any 
manner whatever. 

18. Jesus came, and ~- spake unto 
them. He thus dispelled all doubt, 
and confirmed the faith of the wavering. 
{1 All power is given unto me, in heaven 
and in earth. This must necessarily 
be understood with some limitation. 
See 1 Cor. xv. 27. However extensive 
was the power committed to him, it is 
evident that he who gave that power 
possessed still more, and remained 
supreme. This fact he always acknow}- 
edged; and so did his apostles. But 
both he and they asserted, that power 
was conferred on him, sufficient for the 
full accomplishment of the work which 
he was commissioned to perform; and 
this was all which the circumstances 
required. See John v. 22; xvii. 2; 

. Acts ii. 36; v. 31; Eph. i. 20—22; 
Col. i. 18; Heb. i. 2, 8,9. No failure 
therefore, need be apprehended. He 
will effectually perform his whole mis- 
sion; he will save his people from their 
sins, Matt. i. 21; take away the sin of 
the world, John i. 29; draw all men 
unto himself, John xii. 32; give eternal 
life to all men, John xvii. 2; turn man- 
kind away from their iniquities, Acts 
iii. 26; destroy the devil, Heb. ii. 14, 
and the works of the devil, 1 John iii. 8. 
All shall bow the knee in his name, 
and confess him to be Lord, to the glory 
of Godthe Father. Phil. ii. 9—11. To 
accomplish all this, he has abundant 
power. And when this shall be accom- 
plished, when the whole intelligent 
universe shall render such sincere and 
hearty homage to him, then, and not 
until then, will he resign the power and 
the kingdom, and God shall be all in 
all. 1 Cor. xv. 28. 

19. Go ye, therefore, &e. Because I 
have this power given me, by which I 
can protect and defend you, go, and go 
fearlessly, and perform your work faith- 
fully. See ver. 20. Teach all nations. 
Their commission was now vastly en- 
larged. Formerly, they were to confine 
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given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. 
19 (| Go ye therefore, and teach 


their ministry to the Jews, Matt. x. 5, 
6; henceforth, they were to teach all 
nations; to go into all the world and 

reach the gospel to every creature. 
Mark xvi. 15. The word here rendered 
teach is not the one which is usually so 
translated ; but it signifies to make dis- 
ciples, or, more strictly, to disciple, if 
we had such a verb in the English 
language. Indeed Scott and Wesley 
use this word, for the want of a better. 
Campbell preserves the sense, in trans- 
lating “ convert all nations.” He adds: 
“There are manifestly three things 
which our Lord here distinctly enjoins 
his apostles to execute with regard to 
the nations, to wit, to convert them to 
the faith, to initiate the converts into 
the church by baptism, and to instruct 
the baptized in all the duties of the 
Christian life. Our translators have, 
after the whole current of Latin inter- 
preters, confounded the first and last, 
rendering both words by the same En- 
glish word leach.” I Baptizing them. 
There can be little doubt that baptism 
by the application of water is here in- 
tended. This was an emblematic rite, 
and administered to those who made 
profession of religious faith, more 
especially those who Were proselytes 
from one to another doctrine, or system 
of doctrines. See Matt. iii. 6. In prac- 
tice, we find the rite was administered 
to the households of believers, as well 
as to themselves. See Acts xvi. 15— 
33. In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 1 
do not understand this to prove the ex- 
istence of three equal persons in the 
Godhead: because, (1.) baptism into 
any person does not necessarily prove 
the divinity of that person, 1 Cor. x. 2; 
and (2.) the union of the name of the 
Son with that of the Father, as here, 
does not necessarily prove equality, 1 
Chron. xxix. 20; especially when the 
Son elsewhere expressly asserts the 
Father’s superiority, John xiv. 28, and 
in this very place, ver. 18, asserts the 
same thing by necessary implication, 
acknowledging that the power he pos- 
sesses was given to him. It may also 
be remarked, that the apostles seem not 
to have understood this command to 
require the use of a precise form of 
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all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the 


words ; for, in practice, they generally 
used the name of Jesus alone, omitting 
all mention of the Father and the Spirit. 
See Acts ii. 38; viii. 16; xix.5; Rom. 
vi. 3; Gal. 1. 27. Indeed, baptism in 
the name of Jesus implied an acknowl- 
edgment of the Father and Spirit, as 
revealed in his gospel. The meaning 
of the command is expressed perhaps 
with sufficient exactness, as follows: 
“They were to baptize their disciples 
into a profession of the Father of all, 
with whom the Gospel originated, and 
of his Son, whom he sent to preach it 
and fo live it, and of the Holy Spirit, b 
which it was miraculously confirmed, 
and with whose influences and blessings 
it was ever to be accompanied. This 
form of words was designed by Christ 
to embody the great elements of his 
religion. The belief and worship of 
the Father was to supersede both Jew- 
ish peculiarities and heathen supersti- 
tions. The partition wall between Jews 
and Gentiles was to be thrown down 
by the acknowledgment of one God and 
ather of all. His Son and Messenger 
was to be recognized in his Divine 
authority, as the revealer of the new 
religion. The miraculous agency by 
which it was originally established, and 
the divine influences from on high with 
which it would always be attended, 
were to be objects of faith to the Chris- 
tian convert. For the Jews in particu- 
lar had rejected the Son as the Mes- 
senger of God, and attributed the agen- 
cy of the Holy Spirit to demons. Every 
art, accordingly, of this comprehensive 
ormulary aimed a death-blow at some 
monstrous error or corruption, predomi- 
nant either in the Jewish or Gentile 
world. It gathered up into itself the 
leading essentials of Christianity, and 
impressed them upon the new disciple 
under the solemn rite of baptism.’’— 
Livermore. 
20. Teaching them. Instructing and 
admonishing them. 7 observe. To 
rform; to be obedieht to the com- 
mands. {f All things, &c. The prac- 
tical part of Christianity, its duties 
rather than its doctrines, seem here to 
be specially intended. All are compre- 
hended in the great duties of loving 
God and man, and conducting in con- 
formity to the dictates of such love. 
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Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;: 
20 Teaching them to observe 


The apostles have occasionally grouped 
together some of the more important 
duties ; Rom. xiii. 9: Tit. ii. 11, 12; 
2 Pet. i.5—7. See also Matt. vii. 12; 
xxl. 37—40. T Lo, Iam with you, &e. 
Though I ascend into heaven, I will be 
present with you, by my spirit, cheering 
your hearts and guiding your way ; and, 
by my power, shielding you from harm. 
1 Always, even unto the end of the 
world. By some, this is understood as 
a promise of perpetual presence until 
the end of time. It seems more proba- 
ble, however, that the word translated 
world has here its usual sense of age; 
and that our Lord promised assistance 
until the Jewish age should utterly 
close, and the gospel be fully estab- 
lished. The promise of presence and 
assistance was doubtless designed to 
encourage the apostles in their arduous 
and hazardous ministry; and beyond 
the expiration of that, they had no di- 
rect interest in such a promise ; it seems 
unnecessary then to extend it to a long- 
er period. The Lord is doubtless pres- 
ent with all true disciples now, and will 
be while the world stands. But it may 
be doubted whether he is present in 
the same sense which is indicated in 
the promise, or whether the promise 
has any reference to his ordinary pres- 
ence. He was present with his apos- 
tles and early disciples, m a peculiar 
manner, until the Jewish age ended, 
and his gospel was established on an 
immovable foundation. He gave them 
a mouth and wisdom which all their 
adversaries could neither gainsay nor 
resist, Luke xxi. 15, and enabled them 
to perform miracles and mighty works 
in his name. But after that period, 
miracles ceased, and men no longer re- 
ceived immediate revelations of the 
truth, but were left to the energies of 
their own minds, guided by the revela- 
tion already given in the gospel. 
J Amen. This word, often placed at 
the close of a book, or discourse, or 
prayer, as a general affirmation of sin- 
cerity and truth, is here omitted by 
Griesbach, marked as undoubtedly spu- 
rious by Knapp, and generally rejected 
by critics. : 

71 The Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which forms the principal 
subject of this chapter, is one of the 
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all things whatsoever I have com- 


most important doctrines of Christiani- 
ty: indeed, it may be regarded as its 
corner-stone ; take this away, and the 
whole system falls. We have already 
seen how the Jews_attempted to dis- 

rove the fact. They alleged that the 

isciples stole the bo y of Jesus, while 
a guard of Roman soldiers were ci 
ing on their post. This story is highly 
improbable in itself; and the witnesses, 
introduced to prove it, utterly incompe- 
tent, even by their own confession ; for 
they allow themselves to have been 
asleep, when the event occurred. See 
note on ver. 13. On the other hand, 
the apostles assert that Jesus was raised 
from the dead, and that, after a time, 
he ascended from the earth; and in 
proof, they offer their personal testimo- 
ny. It remains to be considered, wheth- 
er they were competent, and credible 
witnesses. If they were not deceived 
as to the facts, they were competent to 
testify; if they did not intend to deceive 
others, they were credible; and if both 
competent and credible, their testimony 
may be roe believed. 

In regard to their competency, and 
the improbability of their being de- 
ceived, it should be observed, that the 
state of their minds was such, that they 
would. not believe their Master had 
risen, except upon the most conclusive 
evidence. f 1.) They expected he would 
establish an earthly kingdom. Mark 
x. 35—37; Luke xxii. 24—27. (2.) 
They did not believe he would die, nor 
did they understand what he meant h 
being raised. Matt. xvi. 21, 22; Mark 
ix. 31, 32; Luke xviii. 31—34; John 
xx. 9. Accordingly, (3.) when he was 
apprehended and ‘appeared to be in 
danger of death, their confidence in him 
was shaken; Matt. xxvi. 56, 69—75; 
and (4.) when he was put to death, 
their hopes were utterly crushed, and 
they manifested no expectation of fur- 
ther aid or benefit from him. Mark 
xvi. 10; Luke xxiv. 21. (5.) As might 
he expected, they did not readily believe 
he had risen from the dead, upon the 
testimony of others, but required the 
most positive and conclusive evidence. 
Mark xvi. 9—14; Luke xxiv. ll, 41; 
John xx. 24—29. It cannot be doubted, 
I think, that the apostles were compe- 
tent witnesses ; that is, that they were 
not deceived, but had opportunity to 
know, and actually did know, whether 
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manded you: and lo, I am with 


their testimony was true, or whether it 
was false. re ; 
In regard to their credibility, the fol- 
lowing facts should be considered: (1.) 
They had nothing to fin y testifying 
the resurrection of Jesus falsely ; for 
they knew that a life of poverty and 
suffering awaited them, and they could 
not expect rewards from heaven for de- 
ceiving their brethren. (2.) They had 
much to lose; for they thus exposed 
themselves to the fury of those who had 
actually crucified Jesus. Notwithstand- 
ing which circumstances, (3.) they open- 
ly proclaimed the resurrection, within a 
foe days after it occurred, and in Jeru- 
salem, where they would excite most 
attention, and where the fraud, 1f there 
were any, could most easily have heen 
detected. (4.) They steadily persevered 
in their testimony; and although they 
differed, sometimes sharply, on other 
subjects, no hint was ever given hy 
either, that any deception had been 
ractised by others, in this matter. (5. 
hey cheerfully endured afflictions, an 
death itself, rather than renounce their 
testimony. (6.) They did not, like oth- 
ers, suffer martyrdom in pee tgeny that 
they were sincere in their professed 
opinions, but in attestation of facts; 
they did not profess to believe that Je- 
sus had risen, and offer their lives in 
proof of their sincerity, but they assert- 
ed that they had seen him alive after 
he had been crucified, had conversed 
with him, and, after having become ab- 
solutely certain of his identity, had seen 
him ascend from the earth. This tes- 
timony they sealed with their blood ; 
thus absolutely proving that their as- 
sertion was true, or that they wilfull 
persisted in a known falsehood, an 
died with a lie in their mouth. See 
Acts vii. 54—60. (7.) Another circum- 
stance must not be overlooked. The 
apostles had been fearful, timid, adopt- 
ing even unjustifiable measures to se- 
cure their personal safety. Matt. xxvi. 
56, 69—75. In the short space of fifty 
days afterwards, the same apostles he- 
came so fearless of danger, that nothing 
could terrify them ; they were ready to 
encounter stripes, imprisonment and 
death. Acts ch. ii., iii, iv. If they 
had stolen the body of Jesus, would this 
have filled them with such courage ? 
Would they have more confidence in a 
dead body which they had concealed, 
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you always, even unto the end of 


SSS 
than they had previously had in their 
living Master when in the hands of his 
enemies? On the other hand, if they 
knew he had risen and promised to be 
present with them and assist them, 
their boldness was natural. In my 
jedgment the astonishing change pro- 
duced in their minds and conduct can- 
not be accounted for, on any other sup- 
position, than that they knew their tes- 
timony was true. They were, there- 
fore, credible witnesses; that is, wit- 
nesses worthy of implicit belief; for 
~. gave the most convincing evidence 

f their honesty and sincerity. And let 
it not be forgotten, that just so far as 
their honesty is proved, the truth of 
their testimony is also proved; for with 
them, it was nota matter of opinion, 
but a matter of fact. They knew the 
facts: and they could not testify falsely 
by mistake. 

If the testimony of such men, under 
such circumstances, may not be cred- 
ited, then we may as well abandon at 
once all faith in human testimony ; for it 
is impossible to imagine a case, in which 
the witnesses should have more perfect 
knowledge or give stronger proof of their 
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the world. Amen. 


own honesty. And if we look at the 
immediate effect of the apostolic testi- 
mony, we find that it was powerful and 
convincing, confirmed as it was by the 
mighty works performed in the name 
of the risen and ascended Jesus. Three 
thousand believed, on the day of Pen- 
tecost; Acts ii. 41; five thousand within’ 
a few days afterwards; Acts iv. 4; 
great multitudes among the Gentiles; 
insomuch, that, within about three cen- 
turies, Christianity triumphed over all 
opposition, and became the established 
religion of the Romanempire. And this 
vast accession of converts was made, 
not by force or preanee, but by the 
simple power of the truth, enforced by 
the faithfulness and the blood of its 
advocates. Our Lord said to Thomas, 
“ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” John 
xx. 29. May God grant us the full 
enjoyment of that blessing, and of that 
also which the apostle mentions: “In 
whom, [Jesus Christ,] though now ye 
ee him not, yet believing, ye rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
TPet, 4. 8. 
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‘GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 


’ Tue writer of this Gospel was not an apostle; yet it is the uniform testi- 
mony of antiquity, that he composed it under the inspection of the Apostle 
Peter, and published it with his sanction. See Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., B. 1., 
ch. 15. It comes to us, therefore, with the same authority as if written by 
Peter himself. It is not improbable that Mark was converted by this apos- 
tle, as he is styled his son. 1 Peter v. 13. P 

The Hebrew name of Mark was John; Acts xii. 12; but he seems to 
have assumed the Roman name Marcus, or Mark, when he travelled among 
the Gentiles. Such changes of name were not unusual. Thus, Saul of 
Tarsus, after his conversion took the name Paulus, or Paul, as some think 
in honor of Sergius Paulus. Acts xiii.7—9. The mother of Mark was 
named Mary; she resided at Jerusalem, Acts xii. 12, and was sister to 
Barnabas, Col. iv. 10. While Paul and Barnabas travelled together, Mark 
was an associate; but he left them at Pamphylia, Acts xv. 38; this occa- 
sioned a separation between Paul and Barnabas; and Mark afterwards 
accompanied Barnabasdo Cyprus. Acts xv. 39. At some time in his life, 
he is supposed by some to have travelled to Babylon, in company with 
Peter; but I believe the only proof is contained in 1 Pet. v.13. And in 
this place the apostle is by many supposed to mean Rome, using the term 
Babylon figuratively. Paul desired Mark to go to Rome, 2 Tim. iv. 11, 
having apparently forgiven him for his withdrawal at Pamphylia; and 
described him as being at Rome, Col. iv. 10. While at Rome, according to 
the general opinion of the Fathers, he wrote his gospel. Ecclesiastical 
historians represent that he went from Rome to Alexandria, and there died, 
some say by martyrdom. 

The time when this Gospel was written is not known with certainty. 
Some fix it as early as A. D. 44; others, as late as A. D. 64. But that it 
was written by the person whose name it bears, that it had the sanction of 
Peter, and that it should be received as a canonical book, entitled to apos- 
tolic authority, has been agreed in all ages of the church. 

This Gospel is more brief in its narrative, generally speaking, than that 
of Matthew. Many of the parables and discourses of our Lord are omitted 
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by Mark; see Matt. ch. v., vi., vii., xvi. xviii. On the other hand, he 
sometimes gives additional particulars, omitted by Matthew. 

From the similarity between this Gospel and that of Matthew, some have 
regarded this as an abridgement or abstract of that. But the more proba- 
ble opinion is, that Mark relates the circumstances, as communicated to 
him by Peter, perhaps at different times, which may account for the fact 

that the same order of events is not always observed; and that, being 
familiar with Matthew’s Gospel, he very naturally adopted the same or 
similar phraseology, when describing the same events. 

“Critics are divided concerning the /anguage in which it was written, 
and the people to whom it was sent. Some have contended for a Latin 
original, because of several Latin words found init. But such words are 
better accounted for, by supposing that his Gospel was written for the use 
of the Roman people ; and that it is on this account that he wholly passes 
by the Genealogy of our Lord, as being a point of no consequence to Gen- 
tile converts, though very necessary for the Jews, and especially the Jews of 
Palestine. That it was originally written in Greek, is a point now acknowl- 
edged by almost all learned men.”—Clarke. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 


CHAPTER I. 


4 hee beginning of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God ; 

2 As it is written in the proph- 
ets, Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall pre- 
pare thy way before thee ; 

3 The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way 


of the Lord, make his paths 


straight. 

4 John did baptize in the wilder- 
ness, and preach the baptism of 
repentance, for the remission of 
sins. 

5 And there went out unto him 


CHAPTER I. 


1. Tuts verse is generally regarded 
as the title to the book, descriptive of 
its contents. It was customary thus to 
affix titles to books or discourses. See 
note on Matt. i. 1. The gospel. 
Literally, good news, or a joyful mes- 
sage ; now almost exclusively applied 
to the doctrine revealed in the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, especially 
in the writings of the four evangelists ; 
to which last named writings them- 
selves, the same name is applied, by a 
common figure of speech. Some have 
understood gospel here, like generation 
in Matt. i. 1, to mean history; and to 
indicate that what follows is a history 
of the life of Jesus Christ. Thisseems 
improbable, because Mark does not, in 
fact, give any history of his life previous 
to the commencement of his public 
ministry. The word should rather be 
understood according to its usual im- 
port, indicating the character of the 
revelation made by the -Son of God, 


whose approach was heralded by John 
29* 


all the land of Judea, and they of 
Jerusalem, and were all baptized 
of him in the river of Jordan, con- 
fessing their sins. 

6 And John was clothed with 
camel’s hair, and with a girdle of 
a skin about his loins; and he did 
eat locusts and wild honey ; 

7 And preached, saying, There 
cometh one mightier than I after 
me, the latchet of whose shoes I 
am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose. 

8 I indeed have baptized you 
with water: but he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost. 

9 And it came to pass in those 
days, that Jesus came from Naza- 


the Baptist, as in ver. 4. Son of 
God. In the outset, Mark announces 
not only the character of the doctrine 
revealed, but the dignity of the person 
by whom it was revealed. He bespeaks 
the reader’s attention by an assurance 
that the subject of his narrative is of the 
highest importance. 

2—6. Parallel with Matt. ii. 1—6; 
Luke iii. 1—4. 

2, 3. As it is wrilten in the prophets. 
It has been disputed, whether this 
should not rather be Esaias the prophet. 
Griesbach and Knapp both adopt this 
reading; but because the quotation is 
from two prophets, (Isa. xl. 3; Mal. 
iii. 1,) many reputable critics prefer 
the common reading. See note on Matt. 
ru hage 

4—6. See notes on Matt. iii. 1—6. 

7, 8. Parallel with Matt. iii. 11; 
Luke iii.16. | Latchet of whose shoes. 
Or, sandals. ~ See note on Matt. iii. 11. 
The latchet was the string, by which 
the sandal was confined on the foot. 
To unloose and bear away the sandals 
was a menial office. y professing 
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reth of Galilee, and was baptized 
of John in Jordan. 

10 And straightway coming up 
out of the water, he saw the heav- 
ens opened, and the Spirit like a 
dove descending upon him. 

11 And there came a voice from 
heaven, saying, Thou art my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased. 

12 And immediately the Spirit 
driveth him into the wilderness. 

13 And he was there in the 
- wilderness forty days tempted of 
Satan; and was with the wild 
beasts ; and the angels ministered 
unto him. 

14 Now, after that John was 
put in prison, Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom of God, 

15 And saying, The time is ful- 
filled, and the kingdom of God is 
at hand: repent ye, and believe 
the gospel. 
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16 Now as he walked by the 
sea of Galilee, he saw Simon, and 
Andrew his brother, casting a net 
into the sea: for they were fish- 
ers. 

17 And Jesus said unto them, 
Come ye after me, and I will make 
you to become fishers of men. 

18 And straightway they for- 
sook their nets, and followed 
him. 

19 And when he had gone a 
little further thence, he saw James 
the son of Zebedee, and John his 
brother, who also were in the ship 
mending their nets. 

20 And straightway he called 
them: and they left their father 
Zebedee in the ship with the hired 
servants, and went after him. 

21 And they went into Caper- 
naum; and straightway on the 
sabbath-day he entered into the 
synagogue and taught. 

22 And they were astonished at 


his unworthiness to perform this office, 
John expresses the deepest humility. 
John iii. 27—36. 

9—11. See notes on Matt. iii. 13—17. 
See also Luke iii. 21, 22. 

12, 13. Mark very briefly refers to 
what is more fully narrated ‘- Matthew 
and Luke. See notes on Matt. iv. 
1—11, where the several temptations 
encountered by our Lord are explained 
without the intervention of a personal 
devil, or the passions of vanity and 
ambition. I Spirit driveth him. We 
are not to suppose our Lord was com- 
pelled or driven, in the ordinary sense 
of the woel. It was part of the divine 
plan that he should be tempted in the 
wilderness; and he was moved by the 
spirit to go thither. The same idea is 
expressed by Luke: he “was led by the 
spirit into the wilderness." Luke iv. 
1. And was with the wild beasts. 
Indicating the peculiarly uncultivated 
and inhospitable character of that por- 
tion of the wilderness to which Jesus 
retired. 

14—20. See notes on Matt. iv. 12— 


14, John was putin prison. For the 
causes of John’s imprisonment, see 


notes on Matt. xiv. 3,4. T Came into 
Galilee. That is, from Judea. Until 
his “ hour” came, our Lord retired from 
danger and from persecution. And 
thus he admonished his disciples to do. 
Matt. x..23. No man should volunta- 
rily court danger; but when he can 
conscientiously avoid it, he should not 
hesitate to do so; even as Jesus retired 
to Galilee, to avoid the power of 
Herod, who had cast John into prison. 

15. The time is fulfilled. That is, 
the full time, the time predicted, for 
the manifestation of the Messiah, is 
accomplished. I Believe the gospel. 
Give full credit to the good tidings of 
the Messiah’s coming and kingdom. 

21—28. Parallel with Luke iv. 31 
37s 

21. Capernaum. A town on the west- 
ern border of Galilee, where Jesus 
chiefly resided, after he left Nazareth. 
See note on Matt. iv. 13. T Straight- 
way. Immediately. It may be ob- 
served, that this word, in the original, 
is used by Mark forty times; just as 
many times as-it is used by all the 
other writers of the New Testament. 
I Taught. Religious teaching was not 
confined exclusively to the Leyitical 
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his doctrine: for he taught them 
as one that had authority, and not 
as the scribes. 

23 And there was in their syna- 
gogue a man with an unclean 
spirit; and he cried out, 

24 Saying, Let us alone; what 
have we todo with thee, thou Je- 
sus of Nazareth! art thou come to 
destroy us! I know thee who thou 
art, the Holy One of God. 

25 And Jesus rebuked him, say- 
ing, Hold thy peace, and come out 
of him. 

26 And when the unclean spirit 
had torn him, and cried with a 
loud voice, he came out of him. 

27 And they were all amazed, 
insomuch that they questioned 
among themselves, saying, What 
thing is thist what new doctrine 
ts this? for with authority com- 
mandeth he even the unclean spir- 


priesthood ; but the presiding officer in 
the synagogue was accustomed to in- 
vite strangers to give a “ word of ex- 
hortation.” See Acts xiil. 15. 

22. As one that had authority. See 
note on Matt. vii. 29. 

23—27. For remarks on unclean spir- 
its, possessions, &c., see notes on Mark 
ch. v. (1 A man with an unclean spir- 
it. His disease was probably epilepsy, 
which the Jews attributed to an evil 
spirit. See Luke iv. 35. Let us 
alone. Believing, in common with his 
countrymen, that he was afflicted by a 
demon, or rather, as it would seem, by 
a number of them, the diseased man 
addressed Jesus, as if the demons 
themselves were speaking, Jet us alone ; 
but it may be observed, while the man 
speaks in the plural number, Jesus ad- 
dresses him in the singular, ver. 25. 
| The Holy one of God. The Messi- 
ah; the long expected Prophet of the 
Most High. He had probably heard 
of our Lord a only and of his an- 
nouncing the kingdom of God. % Had 
torn him. “Thrown him in the midst.” 
Luke iv. 35. The man had a convul- 
sion or spasm, such as the disease oc- 
casions. ‘The cure, in such case, would 
be more manifest; as it would seem 
that the spasm left him immediately, 
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its, and they do obey him. 

28 And immediately his fame 
spread abroad throughout all the 
region round about Galilee. 

29 And forthwith, when they 
were come out of the synagogue, 
they entered into the house of Si- 
mon and Andrew, with James and 
John. 

30 But Simon’s wife’s mother 
lay sick of a fever; and anon they 
tell him of her. 

31 And he eame and took her 
by the hand, and lifted her up; 
and immediately the fever left her, 
and she ministered unto them. 

_32 And at even when. the sun 
did set, they brought unto him all 
that were diseased, and them that 
were possessed with devils. 

33 And all the city was gath- 
ered together at the door. 

34 And he healed many that 
instead of continuing a considerable 
time as usual. 1 They were all amazed. 
Not simply because he cast out devils, 
or unclean spirits, or, more properly, 
healed those diseases which they sup- 
posed were produced by demons; for 
they professed to be able to do the 
same thing by proper medical treat- 
ment. See note on Matt. xii. 27. But 
they were amazed because he effected 
such cures instantaneously, by a word, 
commanding with authority. In short, 
they were amazed not at the cure 
itself, but at the evidently muracu- 
lous manner in which it was ac- 
complished. , ; 

28. His fame, &c. It was immedi- 
ately reported that a mighty prophet 
had arisen. And, even from that early 
day, there seems to have been a strong 
impression on the minds of the com- 
mon people, that Jesus was the true 
Messiah. Taking a common-sense 
view of the subject, they discerned the 
truth; while the worldly-wise were 
blinded. ed 

29—34. See notes on Matt. viii. 14— 
16. See also Luke iv. 38—41. 

32. The sun did set. This was the 
sabhath, ver. 21; and although Jesus 
did not hesitate to perform works of 


mercy, when an opportunity offered, as 
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were sick of divers diseases, and 
cast out many devils; and suffered 
not the devils to speak, because 
they knew him, 

35 And in the morning, rising 
up a great while before day, he 
went out and departed into a soli- 
tary place, and there prayed. 

36 And Simon, and they that 


he did even on this day, ver. 21, 25, 
yet the people did not bring their sick 
until sunset, or the end of the Sabbath, 
because they considered such labor for- 
bidden by the Law. Devils. The 
word used here should always he 
ee demons. See note on Mark 
ch. v. 

33. City was tare There was 
a general rush of people, to see the per- 
son of whom such wonderful things had 
been reported. See note on Matt. 
in. 5. 

34. Suffered not the devils to speak, 
&c. Rather, demons. The time had 
not yet come when Jesus would assert 
his Messiahship. He chose to exhibit 
the proofs, rather than assert the fact. 
He forbade any proclamation of this 
kind to be made. See notes on Matt. 
ix. 30; xvi. 20. 

35—38. See Luke iv. 42, 43. 

35. Rising up a great while before 
day, he went out, &c. ‘“ When it was 
day, he departed.” Luke iv. 42. The 
difference between the two accounts 
is not material. Either (1.) both may 
refer to the time when light began to 
appear, or day-break, when, in one sense, 
it was day, and in another sense it was 
a great while before day, or before the 
fulllight of day appeared ; or (2.) Jesus 
might have risen some length of time 
before he departed to the solitary place ; 
for Mark does not assert that he went 
immediately out. ‘I And there prayed. 
Our Lord spent much of his time in 
prayer. And it is remarkable, that, 
almost uniformly, he departed even 
from his disciples, and sought perfect 
solitude and secrecy when he thus com- 
m-ned with his heavenly Father. He 
also enforced on his followers the duty 
especially of secret prayers Matt. vi 5, 
6. He engaged in social prayer, John 
ch. xvii., and left us an example to be 
imitated. But, both by precept and ex- 
ample, he represented secret prayer as 
the more efficacious and profitable. 
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were with him, followed after him. 

37 And when they had found 
him, they said unto him, All men 
seek for thee. 

38 And he said unto them, Let 
us go into the next towns, that J 
may preach there also: for there- 
fore came I forth. 

39 And he preached in their 


oot us gi ae op as 2S ee 

And shall any disciple of the holy Je- 
sus fail to imitate and obey him? If 
he found spiritual benefit in frequent 
prayer to God, with whom he en 
joyed such intimate communion, much 
more should we strive for such ben- 
efit, who are so widely separated by 
our sins from the fountain of holiness. 
We should esteem it one of our highest 
privileges, that, on all occasions, we 
are permitted to approach the altar of 
grace,—presenting an offering of thanks- 
giving for mercies received, and implor- 
Ing grace to assist in every time of 
need. If we rightly regard our own 
welfare and happiness, we shall not 
neglect this privilege; but wherever 
and however we may be situated, we 
shall hold frequent communion with 
God in prayer, and we shall find our 
souls strengthened to enjoy or to en- 
dure whatever may be allotted to us by 
his providence. , 

36. Simon. Simon Peter. % They 
that were with him. Andrew, James, 
and John, and perhaps others. These 
four had already been called to be 
apostles, ver. 16—20; and from ver. 29, 
it would seem that no more had then 
been chosen. But see John i. 43—51. 

37. All men seek thee. There was 
a general anxiety to see and hear. The 
minds of men were excited hy the mira- 
cles of Jesus; they thought he might 
be the Messiah; and they were desir- 
ous to hear him speak. See note on 
ver. 28, 33, 

_88. Newt towns. Towns in the vi- 
cinity of Capernaum, from which the 
people were flocking to him. He would 
carry the gospel to their own: homes, 
and not, by confining his ministry to 
one place, subject them to so much in- 
convenience, I Therefore came I forth. 
The great ohject for which Jesus came 
into the world was to reveal the true 
character of God and the destiny of 
men. This he did, by his preaching 
and by his example. But, in some 
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synagogues throughout all Galilee, 
and cast out devils. 

_40 And there came a leper to 

him, beseeching him, and kneeling 
down to him, and saying unto him, 
Wi thon wilt, thou canst make me 
elean. : 
41 And Jesus, moved with com- 
passion, put forth Azs hand, and 
touched him, and saith Unto him, 
I will; be thou clean. 

42 And as soon as he had 
spoken, immediately the leprosy 
departed from him, and he was 
cleansed. 

43 And he straitly charged him, 
and forthwith sent him away ; 

44 And saith unto him, See 
thou say nothing to any man; but 
go thy way, shew thyself to the 


priest, and offer for thy cleansing 


those things which Moses com- 
manded, for a testimony unto 
them. 


way, to make known the riches of di- 
vine grace, and bear witness to the 
truth, was his great employment. See 
John xviii. 37. 

39. See note on Matt. iv. 23. 1 Cust 
out devils. Or,demons. That is, healed 
diseases supposed by the Jews to be 
eget by demons. See note on 
chev. 

-40—45. See notes on Matt. viii. 1—4. 
See also an account of the same mira- 
cle, Luke v. 12—15. 

45. No more openly enter into the 
city, &e. The city or town, here nam- 
ed, was near Capernaum; perhaps 
Bethsaida or Chorazin. See Matt. xi. 
21. He could not enter because it was 
inconvenient to accommodate or address 
such crowds, in a thickly-populated 
town. He therefore retired to the wil- 
derness or open country, where there 
was sufficient room for all who chose 
to assemble. 
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1-14. Parallel with Matt. ix. 2—9, 
and Luke v. 17—2s. 

1. After some days. We have no 
means to determine the precise duration 
of time ; but in this interval, between 
the healing of the leper and the return 
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45 But he went out, and began 
to publish 7 much, and to blaze 
abroad the matter, insomuch that 
Jesus could no more openly enter 
into the city, but was without in 
desert places: and they came to 
him from every quarter. 
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ND again he entered into Ca- 

pernaum, after some days; 

and it was noised that he was in 
the house. 

2 And straightway many were 
gathered together, insomuch that 
there was no room to receive them, 
no, not so much as about the door: 
and he preached the word unto 
them. 

3 And they come unto him, 
bringing one sick of the palsy, 
which was borne of four. 

4 And when they could not 
come nigh unto him for the press, 


to Capernaum, Matthew (viii. 23—34) 
places the visit to the country of the 
Gergesenes, or Gadarenes, recorded b 
Mark, v. 1—20. (Jt was noised. It 
was reported; the fact became exten- 
sively known. ; 
2. Not so much as about the door. 
Our Lord probably sat in the open 
court, in the centre of the house, into 
which the people crowded until it be- 
came full; the passage into it became 
full also, and many could not obtain 
admission. ! Preached the word. That 
is, the gospel; called the word by way 
of eminence, as the Scriptures are called 
the Book, or Bible, for such is the sig- 
nification of the word Bible ; sometimes 
called the word of the kingdom, Matt. 
xiii. 19, because it has such intimate 
connexion with the kingdom of the 
Messiah; sometimes, the word of God, 
1 Thess. ii. 13, because it is a revela- 
tion from him ; sometimes, word of sal- 
vation, Acts xill. 26; word of grace, 
Acts xx. 32; of reconciliation, 2 Cor. 


-v. 19; of life, Phil. ii. 16; of right- 


eousness, Heb. v. 13; for similar rea- 
sons. 

3. Sick of the pa See the cure 
of this paralytic man fully explained in 
notes on Matt. ix.2—8. 1 Borne of 
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they uncovered the roof where he 
was: and when they had broken 7 
up, they let down the bed wherein 
the sick of the palsy lay. 

5 When Jesus saw their faith, 
he said unto the sick of the palsy, 
Son, thy sins be forgiven thee. 

6 But there were certain of the 
scribes sitting there, and reasoning 
in their hearts, 

7 Why doth this man thus 
speak blasphemies? who can for- 
give sins but God only ? 

8 And immediately, when Jesus 
perceived in his spirit that they so 
reasoned within themselves, he 
said unto them, Why reason ye 
these things in your hearts? 

9 Whether is it easier to say to 
the sick of the palsy, Thy sins be 
forgiven thee; or to say, Arise, 
and take up thy bed, and walk? 

10 But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, (he saith to 
the sick of the palsy,) 

11 I say unto thee, Arise, and 
take up thy bed, and go thy way 
into thy house. 

12 And immediately he arose, 
took up the bed, and went forth 
before them all; insomuch that 
they were all amazed, and glori- 
fied God, saying, We never saw 
it on this fashion. 

13 And he went forth again by 


Jour. Carried by four men, on a 
couch. He was utterly helpless. 

12. We never saw it on this fashion. 
“We have seen strange things to-day.” 
Luke v. 26. We have never seen any 
power equal to this. 

13. The sea-side. That is, by the 
sea of Galilee, upon the north-westerly 
shore of which, Capernaum was situ- 
ated. 

14, Levi, the son of Alpheus. The 
same as Matthew, who was an apostle, 
and wrote the gospel bearing his name. 
See note on Matt. ix. 9. it was not 
unusual among the Jews to have two 
names. 
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the sea-side ; and all the multitude 
resorted unto him, and he taught 
them. 

14 And as he passed by, he saw 
Levi the son of Alpheus, sitting at 
the receipt of custom, and said unto 
him, Follow me. And he arose, 
and followed him. 

_ 15 And it came to pass, that as 

Jesus sat at meat in his house, 
many publicans and sinners sat 
also together with Jesus and his 
disciples ; for there were many, 
and they followed him. 

16 And when the scribes and 
Pharisees saw him eat with publi- 
eans and sinners, they said unto 
his disciples, How is it that he 
eateth and drinketh with publicans 
and sinners? 

17 When Jesus heard it, he 
saith unto them, They that are 
whole, have no need of the physi- 
cian, but they that are sick: I 
came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance. 

18 And the disciples of John, 
and of the Pharisees, used to fast: 
and they come, and say unto him, 
Why do the disciples of John, and 
of the Pharisees fast, but thy dis- 
ciples fast not? 

19 And Jesus said unto them, 
Can the children of the bride-cham- 
ber fast, while the bridegroom is 
with them? As long as they have 


15—22. See notes on Matt. ix. 10— 
17. See also Luke v. 29—38. Sat 
at meat. Rather, reclined. The mean- 
ing is simply, while he was eating. A 
feast had been prepared by Matthew, 
or Levi, as he is here called, perhaps . 
on the occasion of abandoning his for- 
mer employment, and devoting himself 
henceforth to the service of Jesus.- 
Luke v. 29. At this feast were present 
many publicans, who were very obnox- 
ious to the Pharisees, and with whom 
they held it was improper to associate, 
See note on Matt. v. 46. 

23—28. See notes on Matt. xii. 1— 
8. See also Luke vi. 1—5. 
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the bridegroom with them, they 
cannot fast. 

20 But the days will come, 
when the bridegroom shall be 
taken away from them, and then 
shall they fast in those days. 

21 No man also seweth a piece 
of new cloth on an old garment: 
else the new piece that filled it up, 
taketh away from the old, and the 
rent is made worse. 

22 And no man putteth new 
wine into old bottles: else the 
new wine doth burst the bottles, 
and the wine is spilled, and the 
bottles will be marred: but new 
Wine must be put into new bot- 
tles. 

23 And it came to pass, that he 
went through the corn-fields on 


26. In the days of Abiathar the high 
priest. The transaction here referred 
to is recorded, 1 Sam. xxi. 1—9. It 
seems the high priest at that time was 
Abimelech, the father of Abiathar. 
Various reasons have been assigned 
why the son is here named instead of 
the father. That which seems most 
probable is the following: Abiathar 
succeeded his father Abimelech as high 
priest, held the office many years during 
ihe reign of David, and was much more 
eminent than his father. It was as 
natural for the Jews to associate the 
names of David and Abiathar, as for 
the readers of English history thus to 
associate Charles the Second with 
Archbishop Laud. In this case, the 
evangelist gives the title of high priest 
to Abiathar by anticipation. The event 
happened in the days of Abiathar, who, 
though he had not then received the 
offige, was familiarly known to the 
Jews as Abiathar the high priest. Such 
anticipation of titles is by no means un- 
usual even now. 

27. The Sabbath was made for man. 
It was made for his benefit, not for his 
injury; for his comfort, not for his 
afiliction. As a day of rest, it affords 
relief from toil, and furnishes opportu- 
nity for the over-taske@ energies of the 
body to become recruited. As a day 
of meditation and religious worship, it 
calls off the attention from worldly 
cares and anxieties, at stated intervals, 
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the sabbath-day ; and his disciples 
began, as they went, to pluck the 
ears of corn. ~ 

24 And the Pharisees said unto 
him, Behold, why do they on the 
sabbath-day that which is not law- 
ful? 

25 And he said unto them, 
Have ye never read what David 
did, when he had need, and was a 
hungered, he and they that were 
with him? 

26 How he went into the house 
of God in the days of Abiathar the 
high priest, and did eat the shew- 
bread, which is not lawful to eat, 
but for the priests, and gave also to 
them which were with him? 

27 And he said unto them, The 
sabbath was made for man, and 


and invites consideration of spiritual 
truths. “It was a kind provision for 
man, that he might refresh his body by 
relaxing his labors; that he might have 
undisturbed time to seek the consola- 
tions of religion to cheer him in the 
anxieties and sorrows of a troubled 
world; and that he might render to 
God that homage which is most justly 
due to him as the Creator, Preserver, 
Benefactor, and Redeemer of the world. 
And itis easily capable of proof, that 
no institution has been more signally 
blessed to man’s welfare, than the 
Christian Sabbath.”—Barnes. %% And 
not man for the Sabbath. The Sabbath 
exerts a happy influence on man; but 
man produces no effect on the Sabbath. 
Man was jirst created; the Sabbath 
was afterwards instituted for his bene- 
fit. It was never designed that man 
should be bound, hand and foot, for the 
sake of the Sabbath. But his good, 
his good on the whole, his highest good, 
is what was designed by the institution ; 
and, therefore, whenever its institutions 
interfere with that good, they may be 
disregarded. For example: it is one 
of its general and most prominent insti- 
tutions, that, during the day, servile 
labor shall be avoided. Yet, in cases 
of severe sickness, an exact observance 
of this rule would be prejudicial to the 
sick, and perhaps endanger life. ‘This 
was not the design of the Sabbath. 
And it is lawful, in such a case, to labor 
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not man for the sabbath : * 
28 Therefore, the Son of man is 
Lord also of the sabbath. 


CHAPTER III. 


a he entered again into the 
synagogue; and there was a 
man there which had a withered 
hand. 

2 And they watched him, wheth- 
er he would heal him on the sab- 
bath-day ; that they might accuse 
him. ‘ 

3 And he saith unto the man 
which had the withered hand, 
Stand forth. 

4 And he saith unto them, Is it 


according to the necessity of the case, 
for the preservation of life, or the alle- 
viation of pain. See Matt. xii. 10—12. 
And in the particular case to which 
Jesus referred, it was more conformable 
to the spirit of the Sabbath, that his 
disciples should rub, or separate from 
chaff, the kernels of grain which they 
had plucked, and eat them,—so that 
they might enjoy quiet of body and 
mind,—than that they should so pune- 
tiliously regard the letter, as to remain 
in a starving condition the whole day, 
unfit alike for the worship of God or 
profitable self-examination and im- 
provement, But let it never be forgot- 
ten, that, though the law of the Sab- 
bath must be explained in a manner 
consistent with the highest human 
good, on the whole, yet this furnishes 
no excuse for an unnecessary violation 
of its provisions. And whoever unne- 
cessarily devotes that day to labor, 
which should be to him a day of rest, 
or spends those hours in amusements 
.or vicious indulgences, which should be 
devoted to the worship of God and 
spiritual self-culture, sins against his 
own highest interests, loses the henefit 
the institution was designed to produce, 
and renders himself subject to the retri- 
bution which is certain to follow the 
violation of spiritual or natural laws. 
28. Therefore the Son of man, &e. 
See note on Mait. xii. 8. It may be 
observed, that our Lord has given no 
pee directions in what manner the 
Sabbath shall be observed; but from 
nis example, and that of his apostles 
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lawful to do good on the sabbath- 
days, or to do evil? to save life, 
or to kill? but they held their 
peace. 

5 And when he had looked 
round about on them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of 
their hearts, he saith unto the 
man, Stretch forth thy hand. And 
he stretched #¢ out: and his hand 
was restored whole as the other. 

6 And the Pharisees went forth, 
and straightway took counsel with 
the Herodians against him, how 
they might destroy him. 

7 But Jesus withdrew himself 
with his disciples to the sea: and 


and the early Christians, we may safely 
conclude that they devoted the day to 
works of necessity and mercy , to medi- 
tation and prayer, and to the wee 
of God. It should so be devoted by 
Christians. 
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1—5. See notes on Matt. xii. 9—13. 
See also Luke vi. 6—10. 

5. With anger. Not that passionate 
emotion which prompts to evil; but 
rather such an indignant feeling as that 
occasion was suited to excite. An un- 
fortunate man was present, needing re- 
lief. The Jews watched our Lord, that 
they might accuse him. He knew their 
feelings and designs. He questioned 
them, whether it were lawful to do good 
on the Sabbath. But they held their 
peace. They dared not deny, and the 
would not confess the lawfulness of 
doing good on that day. Perceiving 
their hardness of heart, their inveterate 
inclination to evil, Jesus was grigved, 
and an emotion was excited which is 
called anger. Such anger is not sinful ; 
for it leads to renewed exertions to 
soften the hard heart of sinners, and to 
turn them from the error of their ways. 
Thus Jesus did not attempt to injure 
these Jews, but publicly, in their pres- 
ence, performed another miracle, that 
they might have further evidence of his 
Messiahship. 

6. See Matt. xii. 14; Luke vi. 11. 
‘I Herodians. See note on Matt. xxii. 
16. 

7—12. See notes on Matt. xii. 15, 16. 


@ great multitude from Galilee fol- 
lowed him, and from Judea, 

8 And from Jerusalem, and 
from Idumea, and from beyond 
Jordan ; and they about Tyre and 
Sidon, a great multitude, when they 
had heard what great things he 
did, came unto him. 

9 And he spake to his disciples, 
that a small ship should wait cn 
him, because of the multitude, lest 
they should throng him. 

10 For he had healed many ; in- 
somuch that they pressed upon 
him for to touch him, as many as 
had plagues. 

11 And unclean spirits, when 
they saw him, fell down before 
him, and cried, saying, Thou art 
the Son of God. 

12 And he straitly charged 
them, that they should not make 
him known. 

13 And he goeth up into a 


8. idumea. The land of Edom, ly- 
ing southerly from Judea. The Idu- 
means or Edomites descended from 
Esau, otherwise called Edom, one of 
the sons of Isaac. They were some- 
times in subjection to the Jews ; some- 
times at open war, and very seldom in 

erfect peace with them. ‘The fame of 
pe extended beyond his own country ; 
and even from a foreign land multitudes 
sought his instructions. I Tyre and 
Sidon. See note on Matt. xi. 21. 

10. Plagues. This word here de- 
notes diseases generally. It has since 
been applied as a name of one of the 
most Pita and destructive diseases 
known among men; but such is not its 
mearfing here. 

11. Unciean spirits. Diseases, men- 
tal or physical, supposed to be occa- 
sioned B demons. See note on ch. v. 

12. e straitly charged them that 
they should not make him known. See 
note on Matt. xii. 16. 

13—15. Parallel with Luke vi. 12, 
13. See also Matt. x. 1—4. 

13. Goeth up intoa mountain. Luke 
informs us that Jesus spent the whole 
night in prayer, upon the mountain. 
Luke vi. 12. He was about to perform 
a very important Wort From the 
0s heii 9 
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mountain, and calleth unto him 
whom he would: and they came 
unto him. 

14 And he ordained twelve, 
that they should be with him, and 
that he might send them forth to 
preach, 

15 And to have power to heal 
sicknesses, and to cast out devils. 

16 And Simon he surnamed 
Peter. 

17 And James the son of Zebe- 
dee, and John the brother of 
James, (and he surnamed them Bo- 
anerges, which is, the Sons of 
Thunder, ) 

18 And Andrew, and Philip, and 
Bartholomew, and Matthew, and 
Thomas, and James the son of Al- 
pheus, and Thaddeus, and Simon 
the Canaanite, , 

19 And Judas Iscariot, which 
also betrayed him: and they went 
into a house. 


whole number who had become his dis- 
ciples, he was to select twelve, to be his 
chosen companions during his ministry, 
to preach the gospel under his direction 
for a time, and to carry forward the 

reat work, after he should ascend to 

eaven. It was important that the 
choice should be judiciously made. 
And, that he might elect eleven who 
should endure unto the end, and one 
who should betray him at the time 
appointed, he sought direction from 
God. In like manner, the apostles, 
when about to fill the vacancy in their 
number, occasioned by the defection and 
death of Judas, united in prayer to God, 
that he would direct the choice. Acts 
i. 24. ‘And thus also should we, at all 
times, and especially in seasons of diffi- 
culty and perplexity, ask wisdom of 
God, who giveth liberally to all men. 
James i. 5. 

14. Ordained twelve. Wo reference 
is made to the forms of ordination, now 
in use. The meaning is simply, he 
apepinted twelve, or made them apos- 
tles. 


15. To have power, &c. At. this 
early period, when his disciples were 
for the first time to go forth, unaccom- 
panied by their Master, to preach, ver. 
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20 And the multitude cometh 
together again, so that they could 
not so much as eat bread. 


21 And when his friends heard |- 


of it, they went out to lay hold on 
him: for they said, He is beside 
himself. 

22 § And the scribes which 
came down from Jerusalem, said, 
He hath Beelzebub, and by the 
prince of the devils casteth he out 
devils. 

23 And he called them unto 
him, and said unto them in para- 
bles, How can Satan cast out Sa- 
tan? ‘ 

24 And if a kingdom be divided 
against itself, that kingdom cannot 
stand. 


14, he communicated to them miracu- 
lous powers. They were thus enabled 
to arrest attention by mighty works. 
See note on Matt. x. 8. Their powers 
were vastly enlarged on the day of Pen- 
tecost. Acts ii. 1—4. 

16—19. See notes on Matt. x. 2—4. 
See also Luke vi. 14—16. 

20. Could not so much as eat bread. 
The multitude were so anxious to hear 
our Lord’s instructions, and pressed 
around him so continually for this pur- 
pose, that neither he nor they could 
devote time to eating, but were com- 
pelled to forego their regular meals. A 
vivid description, truly, of the earnest- 
ness and anxiety which prevailed on 
that occasion; yet not such a descrip- 
tion as any one but an honest. historian 
would be likely to give, on account of 
its simplicity and homeliness. See 
Mark vi. 31. 

21. His friends, Literally, they of 
him; meaning his relatives. Bishop 
Pearce and others interpret the phrase 
differently ; but I think ampbell satis- 
factorily shows that this 1s its true 
meaning. ‘The only objection to it is, 
that it indicates unreasonable opposition 
to Jesus af his brethren. But it must 
be remembered that they did not yet 
believe on him. John vii. 5. Their 
conduct, under the circumstances, was 
not unnatural. | Heard of it. That 
is, of the extraordinary gathering and 
excitement, described in ver. 20. Zo 
lay hold on him. To take him away 
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25 Andif a house be divided 
against itself, that house cannot 
stand. 

26 And if Satan rise up against 
himself, and be divided, he cannot 
stand, but hath an end. 

27 No man can enter into a 
strong man’s house, and spoil his 
goods, except he will first bind the 
strong man; and then he will spoil 
his house. 

28 Verily, I say unto you, All 
sins shall be forgiven unto the 
sons of men, and blasphemies 
wherewith soever they shall blas- 
pheme: 

29 But he that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost, hath nev- 
er forgiveness, but is in danger of 


from the multitude, and put him in a 
place of safety and security. 
said. This may refer to those who 
informed the brethren of Jesus where 
he was, and how he was engaged ; but, 
more probably, it refers to his brethren 
themselves. 1 He is beside himself. 
He is delirious; he has lost his reason. 
Not believing in his divine mission, 
when they heard that he was travelling 
through the nation, preaching the king- 
dom of God; that he had appointed 
apostles to engage in a similar lahor; 
that he had so excited the feelings of 
men as te bring such vast multitudes 
together; they supposed he had lost his 
reason, was beside himself, and ought 
to he secured. 

22—30. See notes on Matt. xii. 24— 
32. See also Luke xi. 15—23. 

29. Never forgiveness—eternal dam- 
nation. These phrases do not occur in 
Matthew, and deserve notice. (1,) If, 
by never forgiveness, it be denoted, 
strictly speaking, that the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall never be 
forgiven, then there is a direct contra- 
diction between this verse and ver. 28; 
for there it is positively asserted, with- 
out any limitation or exception, that, 
“All sins shall be forgiven unto the 


sons of men, and blasphemies wherewith 
soever they shall blaspheme.” See 
note on Matt. xii. 31, 32. (2.) The 


phrase translated never forgiveness is 
equivalent to the declaration of Mat- 
thew that the sin in question shall not 
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eternal damnation : 

30 Because they said, He hath 
an unclean spirit. 

31 4 There came then his breth- 
ren and his mother, and standing 
without, sent unto him, calling 
hin. 

32 And the multitude sat about 
him ; and they said unto him, Be- 
hold, thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for thee. : 

33 And he answered them, say- 
ing, Who is my mother, or my 
brethren ? 

34 And he looked round about 
on them which sat about him, and 
said, Behold, my mother and my 
brethren ! 

35 For whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is my bro- 
ther, and my sister, and mother. 


be forgiven, “neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come,” Matt. 
xii. 32; which language is explained in 
the note on that passage. The only 
difference 1s in the translation; whic 

does not properly express the similarity 
of the two passages in the original. A 
literal translation would be “hath not 
forgiveness to the age ;” eis lon aidna, 
(e?¢ tov arora ;) and the sense in 
which this age should be understood, is 
illustrated by Pearce and others, quoted 
under Matt. xii. 31,32. The remarks 
on that passage may suffice also for 
this. And the same remarks, substan- 
tially, apply to the phrase eternal dam- 
nation, or rather “ eternal punishment,” 
as Campbell translates it. For the 
word rendered eternal is aidnion, (atw- 
vtov,) an adjective derived from the 


noun used in the former phrase, and of | 


similar signification. It indicates an 
indefinite period, and might properly be 
translated age-lasling. Itis applied to 
subjects which are strictly anilless, and 
also to those which are not. Its appli- 
cation, therefore, does not determine the 
precise duration. The adjective and 
the noun from which it is derived, 
“being ambiguous, are always to be 
understood according to the nature and 
circumstances of ‘the things which they 
are applied to.”—Macknight. Some- 
times, indeed, the noun indicates a 
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A ae he began again to teach 
by the sea-side: and there 
was gathered unto him a great 
multitude, so that he entered into 
a ship, and sat in the sea; and the 
whole multitude was by the sea, 
on the land. 

2 And he taught them many 
things by parables, and said unto 
them in his doctrine, 

3 Hearken; Behold, there went 
out a sower to sow. 

4 And it came to pass as he 
sowed, some fell by the way-side, 
and the fowls of the air came and 
devoured it up. - 

5 And some fell on stony ground, 
where it had not much earth; and 
immediately it sprang up, because 


period no longer than a man’s life, or 
rather so much of it as remains unex- 
pired. Exo. xxi. 6. As to the word 
rendered damnation, it is sufficient to 
say, it is the same which occurs in John 
iil. 19; v. 22, 30; vii. 24; viii. 16; xii. 
31; Acts viii. 33; 1 Tim. v. 24; in all 
which places, it is rendered judgment, 
except the first, where it is condemna- 
tion. It occurs also in 2 Pet. ii. 11, 
and is translated accusation. By an 
examination of the places referred to, it 
will evidently appear that this word, 
though the translation here be so terrific 
to many, has no necessary connexion 
with a state of misery perpetual in 


duration. 

30. Because they said, &c. The 
nature of the blasphemy, or in what it 
consisted, is here distinctly stated. 

31—35. See notes on Matt. xii. 46— 
50. Parallel also with Luke viii. 19— 


21. 


f 
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1—20. See notes on Matt. xiii. 1— 
23. Parallel also with Luke viii. 4— 
15. F 
1. Sat in the sea. That is, the sea 
of Galilee. The ship, or boat, in which 
he sat, was in the sea, so near the shore 
that those who stood there could hear 
him; yet they could not well press so 
near as to incommode him. 
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it had no depth of earth: 

6 But when the sun was up, it 
was scorched ; and because it had 
no root, it withered away. 

7 And some fell among thorns, 
and the thorns grew up, and 
choked it, and it yielded no fruit. 

8 And othet fell on good 
ground, and did yield fruit that 
sprang up, and increased, and 
brought forth, some thirty, and 
some sixty, and some a hundred. 

9 And he said unto them, He 
that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. d 

10 And when he was alone, they 
that were about him, with the 
twelve, asked of him the parable. 

11 And he said unto them, 
Unto you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God: 
but unto them that are without, all 
these things are done in parables: 

12 That seeing they may see, 
and not perceive ; and hearing, they 
may hear, and not understand ; 
lest at any time they should be 
converted, and ¢hevr sins should be 
forgiven them. 

13 And he said unto them, 
Know ye not this parable? and 
how then will ye know all para- 
bles? 

14 The sower soweth the word. 

15 And these are they by the 
way-side, where the word is sown ; 
but when they have heard, Satan 


10. When he was alone. Not abso- 
lutely alone, as the text manifestly 
implies, but he had retired from the 
multitude. At this time, the twelve 
and some few others besides, requested 
an explanation of the parable. Their 
example is Kee of imitation, so far as 
sireumstances will permit. We cannot 
now converse with our Lord, face to 
face; but we can read his word, the 
several parts of which mutually throw 
light oneachother. If asingle passage 
appear dark, we should compare it with 
others upon the same subject; if a doc- 
trine be difficult of comprehension, we 
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cometh immediately, and taketh 
away the word that was sown in 
their hearts. 

16 And these are they likewise 
which are sown on stony ground ; 
who, when they have heard the 
word, immediately receive it with 
gladness ; 

17 And have no root in them- 
selves, and so endure but for a 
time: afterward, when affliction or 
persecution ariseth for the word’s 
sake, immediately they are of- 
fended. 

18 And these are they which 
are sown among thorns; such as 
hear the word, 

19 And the cares of this world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, and 
the lusts of other things entering 
in, choke the word, and it becom- 
eth unfruitful. 

20 And these are they which are 
sown on good ground; such as 
hear the word, and receive it, and 
bring forth fruit, some thirty-fold, 
some sixty, and some a hundred. 

21 4 And he said unto them, Is 
a candle brought to be put under 
a bushel, or under a bed? and not 
to be set on a candlestick ? 

22 For there is nothing hid, 
which shall not be manifested ; 
neither was any thing kept secret, 
but that it should come abroad. 

23 If any man hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 


should examine the testimonies con- 
cerning it, in the Scriptures, and receive 
or reject it, as that testimony shall 
justify. Moreover, it is proper to seek 
aid in understanding what is truth, from 
books, or from living men; always 
being careful, however, to compare what 
they say with the law and the ¢esti- 
mony; for “if they speak not according 
to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.” Isa, viii. 20. 

13. Know 4 nol, &c. Do you not 
understand this parable, which is so 
plain, and its import so obvious? How 
then can you expect to understand oth 
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24 And he said unto them, 
Take heed what ye hear: With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you: and unto you 
that hear shall more be given. 

25 For he that hath, to him shall 
be given: and he that hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that 
which he hath. : 

26 9 And he said, So is the 
kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground ; 


ers, especially such as shall be more 
obscure ? 

21—25. Parallel with Luke viii. 16— 
18. See notes on Matt. v. 15; vii. 2; 
X. 265 xiii. 12. . 

26—29. This parable is not recorded 
by the other evangelists. It is designed 
to show that the progress of the gospel, 
or of the religion it inculcates, though 
slow and imperceptible, is nevertheless 
actual; whether in the individual human 
heart, or in the community. When 
good seed is sown, it vegetates and 
grows, men know not how, nor can they 
see it grow; yet it steadily advances to 
perfection. So the word of the gospel 
shall ultimately secure a full harvest, 
though we may not fully comprehend 
its operation. 

26. So is the kingdom of God, &c. 
The progress and fruits of the gospel, 
or the operations of the kingdom of God, 
may be compared to what follows. 

27. Should sleep and rise night and 
day. That is, though the husbandman 
sleep at night, and rise every day, veg- 
etation progresses continually, whether 
he sleep or whether he wake. This 
portion of the imagery makes the 
parable more lively and impressive, 
though it requires no direct application 
to the principal truth designed to be 
illustrated. He knoweth not how. 
Many discoveries in natural philosophy 
have been made during the last eighteen 
centuries. But men now remain as 
ignorant how grain grows, as they were 
when this parable was spoken. By 
comparing its appearance at different 
times, we may’be certain it has grown; 
but we cannot see it grow, though we 
watch -it with the utmost vigilance. 
Nor can we comprehend the cause of 
its growth; we know that soil, and a 

roper degree of air, and moisture, and 
fr are necessary to its growth; but 
30* 
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27 And should. sleep, and rise 
night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth 
not how. 

28 For the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself; first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear. 

29 But when the fruit is brought 
forth, immediately he putteth in 
the sickle, because the harvest is 
come. 


the precise manner in which they pro- 
duce the effect we know not. In short, 
the results of vegetation are obvious to 
the most superficial observer; but its 
processes are hidden from the most 
rake pee ? 

28. The earth bringeth forth fruit o 
herself. That is, a race es 
sistance. God has bestowed its fruit- 
fulness. Much may be done by the 
skilful cultivator ; still, if the earth had 
not this original property of fruitfulness, 
all his labors would be in vain. It is 
for him to prepare the surface that it 
a receive the full benefit of the ge- 
nial sun and rain; to cast in the proper 
seed, and prevent the young shoot from 
being choked by noxious weeds; but he 
has no power over vegetation itself. 
This is accomplished by the earth. 
‘| The blade. ‘The shoot that first ap- 
pears, before it takes the form of a 
stalk. {Then the ear. This word 
may denote the whole stalk, or spire, 
as well as that portion of it which is 
called the ear. ‘I F'ull corn in the ear. 
That is, ripe corn. . It may not be very 
material, yet it is true, that the grain 
here referred to was not what we usu- 
ally call corn, to wit, Indian corn; for 
this was not known in Asia. It was 
rather wheat or barley, which, with 
other similar kinds of grain, were then 
called by the common name of corn: 
and indeed this is now the usual name 
of such grain in England. 

29. When the fruit is brought forth, 
&c. The idea is, that as the seed thus 
sown, and imperceptibly and incompre- 
hensibly vegetating, in due time pro- 
duces Eeoit for the sustenance of the 
body, so the gospel shall continue its op- 
eration until fruit be brought forth to per- 
fection, for the spiritual benefit of man. 

30—34. See notes on Matt. xiii. 31— 
34. 
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30 4 And he said, Whereunto 
shall we liken the kingdom of 
God? or with what comparison 
shall we compare it? 

31 Zt is like a grain of mustard- 
seed, which, when it is sown in 
the earth, is less than all the seeds 
that be in the earth : 

32 But when it is sown, it 
groweth up, and becometh greater 
than all herbs, and shooteth out 
great branches; so that the fowls 
of the air may lodge under the 
shadow of it. 

33 And with many such parables 
spake he the word unto them, as 
they were able to hear 7. 

34 But without a parable spake 
he not unto them: and when they 
were alone he expounded all things 
to his disciples. 

35 And the same day, when the 
even was come, he saith unto 
them, Let us pass over unto the 
other side. : 

36 And when they had sent 
away the multitude, they took him 
even as he was in the ship. And 


30. With what comparison. The 
true nature and design of parables is 
here indicated ; instruction conveyed by 
comparison. 

33. As they were able to hear it. 
They could not comprehend all trath at 
once. Of much they remained igno- 
rant until after their Master’s ascen- 
sion. He led them on, step by step, as 
their strength and capacity would per- 
mit. See 1 Cor. iii. 2. 

35—41. See notes on Matt. viii. 18, 
23—27. Parallel also with Luke viii. 
22—25. 

39. Peace, be still, As our Lord thus 
calmed the raging waters by a word, so 
we may joyfully believe he both can 
and will bring order out of chaos, and 

eace out of turbulence and confusion, 
in the human soul. He who bestowed 
the less favor will not withhold the 
greater blessing. 
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1—20. See notes on Matt. vii. 23— 
34. Parallel also with Luke viii. 26 
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there were also with him other lit- 
tle ships. 

~ 37 And there arose a great 
storm of wind, and the waves beat 
into the ship, so that it was now 
full. 

38 And he was in the hinder 
part of the ship, asleep on a pil- 
low: and they awake him, and 
say unto him, Master, carest thou 
not that we perish? 

39 And he arose, and rebuked 
the wind, and said unto the sea, 
Peace, be still. And the wind 
ceased, and there was a great 
calm. 

40 And he said unto them, Why 
are ye so fearful? how is it that 
ye have no faith ? 

41 And they feared exceed- 
ingly, and said one to another, 
What manner of man is this, that 
even the wind and the sea obey 
him? 
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A ND they came over unto the 
other side of the sea, into the 


—39. Much difference of opinion has 
been expressed by commentators and 
biblical critics, on the subject of demo- 
niacal possessions. By some, it has 
been contended that the demoniacs were 
actually possessed and afflicted by the 
devil; while others have as earnestly 
asserted that they were only laboring 
under some natural disease of mind or 
body. Both agree, however, that the 
cure of such persons by our Lord was 
miraculous, and that his character, so 
far as the performance of miracles is 
concerned, can in no wise be affected 
by the decision of this question. In 
my judgment, the evidence justifies the 
belief that possession was actually some 
form of natural disease, affecting some- 
times the body, sometimes the mind, 
and sometimes both. In addition to 
the remarks which I have made else- 
where, I subjoin the following, partly 
uoted and partly condensed from a 
issertation by Rev. T. B. Thayer, in 
the Universalist Expositor, vol. ii, 
(new series,) pp. 365—384. I give the 
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country of the Gadarenes. 


results of his investigation, omitting his 
references to authorities, generally 
speaking. 

In describing persons possessed with 
devils, the evangelists never use the 
word diabolos, (duuBodoc,) but always 
either daimon, (daiuwv,) or daimonion, 
(Sacudrveov.) The term used in the 
translation should therefore be demon, 
not devil. Both Jews and heathens 
used these words to designate the spir- 
its of dead men, or the pagan deities 
who were dead men deified. Farmer 
has conclusively shown, that the words 
are never used to denote fallen angels, 
or spirits superior to mortals, in the 
Scriptures nor in the writings of the 
ancient heathens; and that the fathers 
of the Christian church -generally, if 
not uniformly, understood the posses- 
sing demons to be human spirits, the 
souls of dead men, particularly such as 
were wicked. He says, “No single 
instance of a person’s being said to be 
possessed by apostate angels, or by any 
other than human spirits, hath hitherto 
been pointed out in any writer who 
lived either before or near the time of 
Christ.” 

In the early ages, when medical sci- 
ence was in its infancy, all unusual 
diseases, especially if attended by in- 
sanity, were attributed to the agency 
of demons. They called those demoni- 
acs, or possessed, who were epileptics, 
lunatics, or madmen. When a man 
was furiously insane, the Latins de- 
seribed him as larvarum plenus, full 
of ghosts. The Greeks also used the 
same word to denote an insane man, 
and one who had a demon. Lucian 
describes demoniacs, as staring with 
their eyes, foaming at the mouth, and 
expressly calls them lunatics. | They 
ascribed the epilepsy to possession by 
demons. The Arabic writers use the 
same word to denote a demon, and 
madness. Justin Martyr says, “ Those 

rsons who are seized and thrown 

own by the souls of the deceased are 
such as all men agree in calling demo- 
niacs and mad.” Of the Jews, Light- 
foot says, “ It was very usual to_attrib- 
ute some of the more grievous diseases 
to evil spirits, especially those wherein 
either the body was distorted, or the 
mind disturbed and tossed with fren- 
zy.” This includes both insanity, and 
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2 And when he was come out 


epilepsy, or the falling sickness. The 
same author shows that the Jews as- 
cribed melancholy also to an evil spirit, 
and even losses and misfortunes which 
seemed not to be the work of man; and 
that they talked of an evil spirit who 
distorted the necks of infants, and 
another who possessed or afflicted those 
who drank too much new wine. With 
such latitude they used the expressions, 
possessed with demons, and evil spirits. 
Such a case of melancholy or frenzy is 
probably described, 1 Sam. xvi. 14—23. 
Josephus, describing certain impostors, 
says, “These persuaded or prevailed 
with the multitude to act like mad- 
men;” .or, literally, ‘to be demons,” 
or “to act the demon;” referring, of 
course, not to the agency of evil spirits, 
bat to the wild, wicked, and furious 
conduct of the multitude. Thus among 
the Latins, Greeks, and Hebrews, pos- 
session by demons very frequently meant 
nothing more than natural disorders. 
An insane or epileptic person was in- 
differently called a Neinontae, a lunatic, 
ora madman. Sometimes a qualifying 
expression was used to denote the pecu- 
liar form of the disease; hence the ex- 
pressions “evil demon,” an “unclean 
spirit,” a “dumb spirit,” &c., indicating 
that the insane person was malicious 
and dangerous, or disposed to wander 
among tombs, thus contracting ceremo- 
nial uncleanness, or was dumb. In- 
stead of describing furious insanity, like 
the Latins, as being “ full of ghosts,” 
the Jews represented it as occasioned 
by the agency of “seven devils,” seven 
being considered a full or complete 
number. : 
The examples recorded in the Scrip- 
tures are in accordance with the fore- 
mentioned facts. Six cures of demoni- 
acs by our Lord are expressly described, 
and one mentioned incidentally. (1.) 
The man in the synagogue at Caperna- 
um; Mark i. 23—26; Luke iv. 33, 35. 
(2.) The man or men of Gadara; Matt. 
viii. 23—34; Mark v. 1—20; Luke viii. 
26—39. (3.) The dumb man in the 
neighborhood of Capernaum; Matt. ix. 
32, 33. (4.) The man who was blind 
and dumb; Matt. xii. 22; Luke xi. 14. 
(5.) The daughter of the Syrophenician 
woman; Matt. xv. 21—28; Mark vii 
24—30. (6.) The lunatic young man ; 
Matt. xvii. 14—18; Mark ix. 17—27; 
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of the ship, immediately there met 
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Luke ix. 38—42.. (7.) Mary Magda- 
lene, who is represented as having had 
seven devils,” or demons; Mark xvi. 
9; Luke viii. 2. 

That these persons were only afflicted 
with natural disorders seems evident 
from the account given of their condi- 
tion and conduct. Take, for example, 
the lunatic child, ‘‘ Lord have mercy on 
my son, for he is lunatic,’ and sore 
vexed; for ofttimes? he falleth? into the 
fire, and oft into the water.”—Matthew. 
“ And one of the multitude said, Mas- 
ter, I have brought unto thee my son, 
which hath a dumb spirit; and where- 
soever he taketh him, he teareth (dash- 
eth) him; and he foameth,’ and gnash- 
eth with his teethS and pineth away. 
And they brought him unto him; and 
when he saw him, straightway, the 
spirit tare him, and he (fell on the 
ground, and wallowed foaming.” Je- 
sus “rebuked the foul spirit, sayin 
unto him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, 

. charge thee-come out of him and enter 
no more into him. And the spirit cried, 
and rent him sore, and came out of him ; 
and he was as one dead,’ insomuch that 
many said he is dead.”—Mark. With 
this narrative, compare the following 
description of the epilepsy, taken from 
the Encyclopedia Americana. The 
more remarkable points of correspond- 
ence are denoted by figures. “ Epilepsy 
—a nervous disease, often an incura- 
ble, periodical disease, appearing in sin- 
gle paroxysms. The patient suddenly 
falis3 commonly with a cry the 
thumbs are convulsed, other parts are 
agitated more or less, entire insensibili- 
ty? succeeds, the breath is short and 
quick, broken and accompanied *with 
groans, the mouth foams, the face is 
convulsed, the teelh gnash togethers 
the eyes are distorted. ‘Sometimes the 
fhe po oceur nine or ten times an 
iour,? sometimes only once a month, at 
the change of the moon,! or every six 
months, or at still longer periods.” 
The striking similarity indicates satis- 
factorily that both accounts refer to the 
same disease. “ Epileptics were an- 
ciently called lunatics, because the par- 
oxysms of that disease seemed to be 
regulated by the changes of the moon.” 
—Rees’ Cyclopedia. ‘The word lunatic 
is derived from luna, the moon, and 
literally denotes “ moon-struck,” or af- 
fected by the moon; but it is now ap- 
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him out of the tombs a man with 


jennie Mines i ee 
plied, in a more general manner, to in- 
sane persons. 

Take next the case of the Gadarene 
demoniac, which also corresponds with 
what we know of insane men, in all 
ages. See ver. 1—19 of this chapter. 
Matthew says the man was “ exceeding 
fierce, so that no man might pass by 
that way.” Matt. viii. 28. The char- 
acteristics of insanity in_ this account 
are full and clear. (i1.) The man was 
“ exceeding fierce,” attacking those who 
passed his way. This is what we know 
and see to be the case often with the 
insane; hence the expression raving 
mad. The exceeding fierceness of mad- 
men, and their disposition to threaten, 
attack, and injure, even to killing, is 
too well known to require proof. Those 
who desire it may find it in the reports 
of any of our hospitals for the insane. 
(2.) He had at times great strength, so 
as to break from the fetters and chains 
with which he was bound. It is well 
known that madmen, in fits of their 
frenzy, exhibit an astonishing degree 
of strength and physical power. Hence 
we often hear it said of an insane per- 
son, “It took two or three men to hold 
him.” (3.) The Gadarene demoniac 
was also in the habit of wounding him- 
self, “cutting himself with stones.” 
This disposition to self-injury is like- 
wise a common characteristic of mad- 
men; suicide being not unfrequent 
amovg them. (4.) He was in the habit 
of crying aloud and shouting, which is 
well known to be the practice of many 
insane, people, who sometimes scream 
and shout until utterly exhausted. (5.) 
He sometimes tore his clothes from his 
body ; which is net an uncommon act 
of madness. (6.) He dwelt among the 
tombs ; and Luke says “ he was driven 
of the devil (demon) inte the wilder- 
ness.” Lightfoot, on Matt. viii. 28, 
observes that dwelling among the tombs 
was reckoned by the Jews as one sign 
of a madman; and a celebrated medical 
writer says that “one of the most re- 
markable symptoms of the .madness 
called lyecanthropy was to wander 
amongst the sepulchres of the dead.” 
Nothing is more common than for in- 
sane people, especially those of the 
melancholy kind, to wander in solitary 
places. (7.) He supposed himself to be 
possessed with devils or demons, even 
a legion, and accordingly jersonates 
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an unclean spirit, 


them, and talks as if he were himself 
the demons. Nothing could be more 
characteristic than this. Medical works 
and reports of hospitals abound in ex- 
amples of this kind. Some suppose 
themselves to be made of glass, and 
manifest the utmost fear of being bro- 
ken. Some suppose themselves to be 
hens, or dogs, and adopt the character- 
istic cackle or bark. Some suppose 
themselves to be kings or queens, and 
assume the lordly demeanor of such 
personages, and are enraged if they are 
not treated with respect. Some, even, 
have believed themselves to be God. 
Such a madman’ died, in 1839, at the 
hospital m Worcester. This delusion 
continued to the last, and while life re- 
mained he persisted in asserting him- 
self tobe the “ True God,” and in using 
language corresponding with bis sup- 
posed character. (8.) In confirmation 
of these facts, the evangelist says, after 
the cure, the possessed was sitting, 
clothed, and in his right mind. This 
of course implies that, before the cure, 
he was noé in his right mind, or in oth- 
er words, was insane. These points of 
resemblance justify the conclusion that 
this person was a maniac, and was, 
therefore, after the manner of the age, 
and in accordance with the popular su- 
perstition, said to be possessed with 
devils or demons. ~ 

It need occasion no surprise that our 
Lord and the sacred penmen adopted 
the usual forms of speech in reference 
to this malady; and that they did not 
expressly deny the reality of posses- 
sions. Jesus did not attempt to cor- 
rect all errors in detail; he even left 
his own disciples in error respecting 
the nature of he kingdom, until after 
his ascension. And when he was ask- 
ed, “Lord, who did sin, this man, or 
his parents, that he was born blind?” 
John ix. 2, though the question arose 
from the doctrine of transmigration,— 
the doctrine that the souls of men ex- 
isted in a previous state, and were sent 
into human bodies as a punishment,— 
and though his own disciples enter- 
tained the same opinion, yet he did not 
stop to expose this error by itself, but 
gave a direct answer to the question. 
Whoever will give a satisfactory rea- 
son for his omission to correct the error 
concerning transmigration, will furnish 
a reason equally satisfactory why he 
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did not positively deny the reality of 
possessions. Both he and his disciples 
adopted the common forms of speech, 
as we do, when we speak of lunacy, St. 
Anthony’s fire, or St. Vitus’s dance. 
We do not mean thereby to express a 
belief that the moon occasions mad- 
ness, or that St. Anthony or St. Vitus 
occasions the diseases to which their 
names are applied; but we speak of the 
diseases by their common names. So 
they spoke of epilepsy and insanity by 
their common names; not intending, 
however, to assert the existence of ce- 
mons or their interference with human- 
ity. [And when he commanded the 
demons to come out, apparently ad- 
dressing them as actual existences, he 
did it, partly to arrest the attention of 
the people, that they might not doubt 
the fact of the cure by miracle, and 
partly because control over the mind of 
the insane is always most readily ob- 
tained by humoring their fancies, and 
addressing them according to what they 
believe to be the actual state of things. 
Moreover, his rebuking demons, whe 
thereupon departed, by no means im- 
plies that the demons were actual, in- 
telligent beings. Similar forms of 
speech oceur which no man is obtuse 
enough to misunderstand ; for example: 
he rebuked the winds, commanding 
them to be still, Matt. viii. 26; and 
when Simon’s mother-in-law was sick, 
“he rebuked the fever, and it left her.” 
Luke iv. 39.] 

The other cases of possession, not 
heretofore specially noticed, may be 
safely embraced in the same class. In 
regard to the whole number it should 
be observed, (1.) that they are classed 
by the evangelists with other natural 
diseases. ‘They brought unto Jesus 
all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments, (specified 
thus,) those who were possessed with 
devils, (demons,) and those who were 
lunatic, and those who had the palsy.” 
Matt. iv. 24. Those possessed with 
demons are manifestly included under 
the general terms diseased and_tor- 
mented; lunatics were distinguished 
from demoniacs, because the insanity 
of the former was supposed to be occa- 
sioned by the moon. And those who 
were relieved, or restored to health, are 
represented as healed, made whole, or 
cured, as if a disease had been removed. 
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the tombs; and no man could bind 
him, no, not with chains: 


See Matt. xv. 28; xvii. 16, 18; Luke 
vi. 18; vil. 21; villi. 2. (2.) Theevan- 
gelists ascribe the symptom or action 
indifferently to the man or to the de- 
mon, using sometimes the singular and 
sometimes the plural number in speak- 
ing of the same case. Of the Gadarene 
demoniac, Matthew and Luke say the 
demons besought Jesus; but Mark 
says, “he (the demoniac) besought 
him.” Mark v.10. See also ver. 2, 
13, 15, 16, 18, of this chapter. The 
demoniacs likewise speak sometimes 
in their own person, and sometimes as 
the supposed demons. ‘‘ What have 
we to do with thee? art thou come to 
destroy us? J know thee,” &c. Mark 
i. 24. So the Gadarene maniac ex- 
claims, “ My name is Legion, for we 
are ees Mark vy. 9. Thus do the 
sacred historians impute the same 
words and actions to the demoniac or 
demons indifferently ; showing thereby 
that when they say this or that was 
done by an evil spirit, it is only another 
way of saying the insane person him- 
selfdid it. See also Mark iii. 11. (3.) 
The conduct of the possessed 1s what 
we should expect of epileptic or insane 
persons. Convulsions always accom- 
pany epilepsy; and the wandering and 
ilthy life among the tombs and moun- 
tains, the fierceness, shouting, &c. 
are all in harmony with madness. The 
whimsical answer of the Gadarene de- 
moniac, “My name is Legion,” is in 
erfect keeping with the rest of his be- 
avior, and shows clearly the con- 
fused and furious state of his mind. 
To suppose that he was actually pos- 
sessed with a legion; that is, about five 
or six thousand, evil spirits, is too great 
an outrage upon reason and common 
sen '€ ; whereas if he be regarded as a 
madman, his reply is perfectly charac- 
teristic of insanity. And his request 
that the deinons might be sent into the 
swine is Just such a freak as might be 
expected of amadman. Believing him- 
self possessed, and casting his eyes 
around, he discovered the herd of 
swine; and the thought flashed into 
his disordered mind, to ask that the de- 
mons might be sent into them, and im- 
mediately the request is made. The 
Saviour perhaps permitted the madness 
to be transferred from the demoniac 
to the animals, as the leprosy of Naa- 
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4 Because that he had been often 
bound with fetters and chains, and 


man was transferred to Gehazi, 2 Kings 
v. 27. See note on ver. 13. This is 
much more reasonable, than to suppose 
that evil spirits would ask to be sent 
into the swine, and then act so foolish! 
after their request was granted. (4. 
The physicians of that age, and others 
best qualified to judge, affirmed that 
those who were vulgarly supposed to 
be possessed were aifected by natural 
diseases. Aristotle maintained that 
ossession was the effect of melancholy. 
he great Hippocrates wrote a book to 
rove that epilepsy was not a “sacred 
isease,” or in other words, supernatu- 
ral, but arose from natural causes, 
Plotinus, a Platonic philosopher of the 
third century, says that the vulgar only 
believed that diseases were caused by 
demons, but that men of sense agreed 
that all disorders proceeded from phys- 
ical causes. Origen informs us that 
the physicians of his time accounted in 
a natural way for those diseases impu- 
ted todemons. Philostorgius mentions 
Posidonius, the most eminent physician 
of his age, as affirming that insanity 
was not owing to demons, “but to a 
redundancy of peccant humors.” Many 
other physicians are also cited by Wet- 
stein, on Matt. iv. 24. Such testimony 
deserves consideration. Being physi- 
cians, or those best acquainted with the 
nature, construction, and operations, of 
the human frame, and haying opportu- 
nity to examine those said to be pos- 
sessed, it is reasonable to conclude that 
they would more correctly understand 
the subject than the ignorant and su- 
perstitious multitude. 

For a more full examination of the 
subject, Farmer on Demoniacs, Lard- 
ner, Jahn, and Wetstein, may be_prof- 
itably consulted. 

2. Aman. Matthew mentions two; 
Mark and Luke name but one, though 
et do not say there was only one; 
probably they confine their remarks to 
the one who held the conversation with 
our Lord, and who was probably better 
known in that country. 1 Dnelecs 
spirit. Called unclean, because the 
man frequented the tombs, thus con- 
die ceremonial uncleanness. 

4, Neither could any man tame him. 
An inveterate case of furious madness, 
The amazing muscular strength, ver. 
3, the untameable spirit here, and the 
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the chains had been plucked asun- 
der by him, and the fetters broken 
in pieces: neither could any man 
tame him. 

5 And always,-night and day, 
he was in the mountains, and in 
the tombs, crying, and cutting him- 
self with stones. 

6 But when he saw Jesus afar 
off, he ran and worshipped him, 

7 And cried with a loud voice, 
and said, What have I to do with 
thee, Jesus, zhou Son of the Most 
High God? I adjure thee by God, 
that thou torment me not. 

8 (For he said unto him, Come 
out of the man, ¢hox unclean 
spirit.) 

9 And he asked him, What is 
thy name? And he answered, say- 
ing, My name is Legion: for we 

-are many. 

10 And he besought him much 
that he would not send them away 
out of the country. 

11 Now there was there nigh 
unto the mountains a great herd of 
swine feeding. . 

12 And ail the devils besought 
him, saying, Send us into the 
melancholy wanderings, and self-inju- 
ry, ver. 5, all indicate an aggravated 
case of insanity, and fully correspond 
with what is now frequently witnessed 


in madmen. “ 
6. Worshipped him. “Fell down 
before him.” Luke viii. 28. 


13. Entered into the swine. “ That 
the madness was actually transferred, 
we need not assert. he physical 
manner in which a miracle was wrought 
is a needless subject of discussion. It 
must be observed that those who are 
called demoniacs spake and acted ac- 
cording to their own ideas, as if they 
had been really possessed ; as, in mod- 
ern times, those who attributed natural 
diseases to the power of witchcraft, 
supposed that the terrors of their minds, 
and the pains of their bodies, were 
caused by the immediate agency of per- 
sons, who, from the belief and prejudi- 
ces of the age, were constantly haunt- 
ing their imaginations. It did not be- 
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swine, that we may enter into 
them. 

13 And forthwith Jesus gave 
them leave. And the unclean 
spirits went out, and entered into 
the swine: and the herd ran vio- 
lently down a steep place into the 
sea, (they were about two thou- 
sand) and were choked in the sea. 

14-And they that fed the swine 
fled, and told 2¢ in the city, and in 
the country. And they went out 
to see what it was that was done. 

15 And they come to Jesus, and 
see him that was possessed with 
the devil, and had the legion, sit- 
ting, and clothed, and in his right 
mind: and they were afraid. 

16 And they that saw i told 
them how it befell to him that was 
possessed with the devil, and also 
concerning the swine. 

17 And they began to pray him 
to depart out of their coasts. 

18 And when he was come into 
the ship, he that had been pos- 
sessed with the devil prayed him 
that he might be with him. 

19 Howbeit Jesus suffered him 
not, but saith unto him, Go home 


long to our Lord’s department, as a 
religious instructer, to correct the phys- 
ical errors of the Jews; and therefore 
he used the common phraseology on 
the subject of demoniacs.”—Newcome. 

15. Sitting, and clothed, and in his 
right mind. A graphic description of 
a restoration from madness to perfect 
sanity. Afraid. Awe-struck. They 
felt that wonderful power had been 
exerted. Jesus, with a word, had done 
what others had in vain attempted, by 
force and persuasions. . 

18. Prayed him that he might be 
with him. Perhaps being fearful that 
his malady would return, and desirous, 
in such case, to be near the mighty 
Physician. 

29. Jesus suffered him not. From 
what follows in this verse, it seems 
probable Jesus refused to grant his re- 
quest, in order that both he and his 
countrymen might know that his cures 
were effectual; and that there was no 
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to thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done 
for thee, and hath had compassion 
on thee. 

20 And he departed, and began 
to publish in Decapolis how great 
things Jesus had done for him. 
And all men did marvel. 

21 And when Jesus was passed 
over again by ship unto the other 
side, much people gathered unto 
him: and he was nigh unto the 
sea. 

22 And behold, there cometh one 
of the rulers of the synagogue, 
Jairus by name ; and when he saw 
him, he fell at his feet, 

23 And besought him greatly, 
saying, My little daughter lieth at 
the point of death: JI pray thee, 
come and lay thy hands on her, 
that she may be healed; and she 
shall live. 

24 And Jesus went with him; 
and much people followed him, and 
thronged him. 

25 Anda certain woman which 
had an issue of blood twelve years, 

26 And had suffered many things 
need that he should keep his patients 
perpetually under his own eye. 

20. Decapolis. See note on Matt. iv. 
25. All men did marvel. Where 
the miracles of Jesus failed to con- 
vince, they filled the beholders with 
astonishment; for they could not be 
blind to the fact, that more than human 
power was exerted. 

21. Unto the other side. That is, to 
Capernaum. See Matt. ix. 1. As 
usual, a multitude assembled imme- 
diately. “When Jesus was returned, 
the people gladly received him, for 
they were all waiting for him.” Luke 
vil. 40. 

22—43. Seenotes on Luke viii. 41—56. 
Parallel also with Matt. ix. 18—26. 

26. Rather grew worse. This no- 
tice of the ineffectual results of medical 
treatment, some of which would seem 
to have been of a painful character, 
evinces the inveteracy of the disease, 
and the greater apparent difficulty at- 
tending its cure. 
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of many physicians, and had spen 
all that she had, and was nothing 
bettered, but rather grew worse, 

27 When she had heard of Je- 
sus, came in the press behind, and 
touched his garment : 

28 For she said, If I may touch — 
but his clothes, I shall be whole. 

29 And straightway the fountain 
of her blood was dried up; and. 
she felt in her body that she was 
healed of that plague. 

30 And Jesus, immediately 
knowing in himself that virtue had 
gone out of him, turned him about 
in the press, and said, Who touched 
my clothes? 

31 And his disciples said unto 
him, Thou seest the multitude 
thronging thee, and sayest thou, 
Who touched me? 

32 And he looked round about 
to see her that had done this thing. 

33 But the woman, fearing and 
trembling, knowing what was done 
in her, came and fell down before 
him, and told him all the truth. 

34 And he said unto her, 
Daughter, thy faith hath made 


30. Virtue had gone out of him. 
Rather, power; for such is the import 
of the original; that is, power to heal, 
or miraculous power. Who touched 
my clothes? Of course he knew who 
touched, and whom he healed; but he 
asked this question, that the woman 
might have an opportunity gratefully to 
acknowledge the blessing, and that the 
bystanders might know he had pow- 
er to heal without addressing, touch- 
ing, or even seeing, the subject of his 
cure. ; 

33. The woman, fearing and trem- 
bling. Her humility and modesty in- 
duced a fear that Jesus would reprove 
her presumption in touching his gar- 
ments. 1 Zold him all the truth. 
“Declared unto him before all the peo- 
4 for what cause she had touched 

im, and how she was heated immedi- 
ately.” Luke viii. 47. 

34. Daughter. Anaffectionate man- 
ner of address. She had no occasion 
to fear or tremble, after she heard the 
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thee whole; go in peace, and be 
whole of thy plague. 

35 While he yet spake, there 
eame from the ruler of the syna- 
gogue’s house certain which said, 
Thy daughter is dead: why trou- 
blest thou the Master any further? 

36 As soon as Jesus heard the 
word that was spoken, he saith 
unto the ruler of the synagogue, 
Be not afraid, only believe: 

37 And he suffered no man to 
follow him, save Peter, and James, 
and John the brother of James. 

38 And he cometh tothe house 
of the ruler of the synagogue, and 
seeth the tumult, and them that 
wept and wailed greatly. 

39 And when he was come in, 
he saith unto them, Why make ye 
this ado, and weep! the damsel is 


tirst word of his address. T Thy faith 
hath made thee whole. That is, it was 
the occasion of her cure. If she had 
not exercised faith, she would not have 
touched him, and would have remained 
subject to her disease. 1 Be whole. 
Remain in a state of health and sound- 
ness. She was already healed, ver. 29 ; 
and Jesus assured Of tn the cure 
was rmanent. thy plague. 
That a of thy disease. This me it 
would seem, a common name of dis- 
eases, probably on account of the pain 
and anguish produced by them. 

35. Thy daughter ts dead; why 
troublest, &c. The people believed 
that Jesus could heal the sick; but 
they knew not that his power extended 
beyond the cessation of life. As the 
damsel was dead, they thought it im- 
proper that he should be further trou- 
bled, inasmuch as the case was beyond 
the reach of his power. It should be 
observed, that Jesus did not boast of 
his power, beforehand, to the multi- 
tude; he only exhorted the heart- 
stricken father not to despair, but to 
retain his confidence and trust; and, 
according tc Luke’s account, assured 
him that his daughter should revive. 

39. Not dead, but sleepeth. 
Saviour, in this passage, seems to al- 
lude to the triumph of Christianity 
over tne grave, by calling death, a 
He spoke the same language in t 
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not dead, but sleepeth. 

40 And they laughed him to 
scorn. But, when he had put them 
all out, he taketh the father and 
the mother of the damsel, and them 
that were with him, and entereth 
in where the damsel was lying. 

41 And he took the damsel by 
the hand, and said unto her, Tali- 
tha-cumi: which is, being inter- 
preted, Damsel, (I say unto thee) 
arise. 

42 And straightway the damsel 
arose, and walked; for she was 
of the age of twelve years. And 
they were astonished with a great 
astonishment. 

43 And he charged them straitly 
that no man should know it; and 
commanded that something should 
be given her to eat. 


case of Lazarus. His disciples after 
him adopted the idea, of which we have 
many instances:—they who sleep in 
Jesus,—many among you sleep,—the 
first-fruits of them that slept, &c. The 
ancient Christians, still improving on 
this idea, used to call a church-yard, 
koimeterion, a sleeping’-place. Hence 
the word, cemetery.”— Gilpin. 

40. Them that were with him. Pe- 
ter, James, and John, ver. 37. These, 
with the parents, were a sufficient 
number of witnesses. It may not be 
wholly impertinent to remark, that a 
crowd of people around the bed of 
the sick is hurtful, and should not be 
permitted. All should be excluded, 
except so many as the necessity of the 
case requires. 

41. Yalitha-cumi. The words are 
Syro-Chaldaic, the common language 
of the Jews at that period, and proba- 
bly the precise words which our Lord 
uttered. As such a wonderful effect 
followed their utterance, itis not sur- 
prising that the evangelist was desirous 
to perpetuate their remembrance; yet, 
as he wrote his gospel for others be- 
sides Jews, he adds their interpreta- 
tion, Damsel, arise. 

43. No man should know it. The 
miracle could not fail to become pub- 
lic; many had seen the damsel dead, 
and would see her alive. The silence 
of the parents could not conceal it. 
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ND he went out from thence, 
and came into his own coun- 
trv; and his disciples follow him. 

2 And when the sabbath-day 
was come, he began to teach in 
the synagogue: and many hearing 
him were astonished, saying, From 
whence hath this man these things? 
and what wisdom ts this which is 
piven unto him, that. even such 
mighty works are wrought by his 
hands? 

3 Is not this the carpenter, the 
son of Mary, the brother of James, 
and Joses, and of Juda, and Si- 
mon? and are not his sisters here 
with ust? And they were offended 
at him. 

4 But Jesus said unto them, A 
prophet is not without honor, but 
in his own country, and among his 
own kin, and in his own house. 

5 And he could there do no 
mighty work, save that he laid his 
hands upon a few sick folk, and 
healed them. 

6 And he marvelled because of 


‘Jesus did not impose perpetual si- 
lence upon the parents,—but forbade 
them to divulge the matter immedi- 
ately, so that he might escape the mul- 
titude assembled at the door, and fur- 
nish no occasion of tumult.”—Auinoel. 
Or perhaps what he forbade was a pub- 
lic Apelacasson of his Messiahship, lest 
there should be a tumult among the 
people, or a premature violent opposi- 
tion by the civil or ecclesiastical rulers, 
See note on Matt. ix. 30. 1 Given her 
to eat. An evidence that she was re- 
stored not only to life, but to health, so 
that she might ee partake of her 


customary food with perfect safety. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1—6. See this passage fully ex- 
plained, in notes on Matt. xiii. 53—58. 
7. Bytwo and two. That they might 
render mutual advice and assistance. 
See notes on Matt. x. 1, 5. 
8—11. See notes on Matt. x. 9—15. 
See also Luke ix. 1—5, 
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their unbelief. And he went round 
about the villages teaching. 

7 | And he called unto him the 
twelve, and began to send them 
forth by two and two; and gave 
them power over unclean spirits ; 

8 And commanded them that 
they should take nothing for the:r 
journey, save a staff only ; no serip, 
no bread, no money in their purse: 

9 But de shod with sandals; and 
not put on two coats. 

10 And he said unto them, In 
what place soever ye enter into a 
house, there abide till ye depart 
from that place. 

11 And whosoever shall not re- 
ceive you, nor hear you, when ye 
depart thence, shake off the dust 
under your feet, for a testimony 
against them. Verily, I say unto 
you, It shall be more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day 
of judgment, than for that city. 

12 And they went out, and 
preached that men should repent. 

13 And they cast out many dev- 
ils, and anointed with oil many that 
were sick, and healed them. 


12. Preached that men should repent. 
“Preaching the gospel.’ Luke ix. 6. 
The gospel or the good news of the 
kingdom’ is frequently mentioned as 
productive of repentance or reforma- 
tion. See Matt. iii. 2; iv.17; Rom. 
ii, 4; Tit. ii. 11,12. An exhibition of 
divine grace naturally tends to melt the 
heart, and to turn it from iniquity to 
righteousness. 

13. Many devils. See note on ch. v. 
T Anointed with oil. Anointing with 
oil was in common use among the Jews 
in cases of sickness. By them it was 
applied medicinally ; but not so by the 
apostles. “The oil was a sign of this 
miraculous working, and not a medi- 
cine to heal diseases."— Geneva Bible. 
Thus the spastle directs, “Is any sick 
among you? let him call for the elders 
of the church ; and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord: And the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up,” &c. James v. 14, 16. 


CHAPTER VI. 


14 And king Herod heard of 
him, (for his name was spread 
abroad,) and he said, That John 
the Baptist was risen from the 
dead, and therefore mighty works 
do shew forth themselves in him. 

15 Others said, That it is Elias. 
And others said, That it is a proph- 
et, or as one of the prophets. 

16 But when Herod heard there- 
of, he said, It is John, whom I 
beheaded: he is risen from the 
dead. 

17 For Herod himself had sent 
forth and laid hold upon John, and 
bound him in prison for Herodias’ 
sake, his brother Philip’s wife : for 
he had married her. 

18 For John had said unto 
Herod, It is not lawful for thee to 
_ have thy brother’s wife. 

19 Therefore Herodias had a 
quarrel against him, and would 
have killed him; but she could 
not: 

20 For Herod feared John, 
knowing that he was a just man and 
a holy, and observed him: and 
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when he heard him, he did many 
things, and heard him gladly. 

21 And when a convenient day 
was come, that Herod on his birth- 
day made a supper to his lords, 
high captains, and chief estates of 
Galilee ; : 

22 And when the daughter of 
the said Herodias came in, and 
danced, and pleased Herod, and 
them that sat with him, the king 
said unto the damsel, Ask of me 
whatsoever thou wilt, and I will 
give zt thee. 

23 And he sware unto her, 
Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, 
I will give 7 thee, unto the half 
of my kingdom. 

24 And she went forth, and said 
unto her mother, What shall I 
ask? And she said, The head of 
John the Baptist. 

25 And she came in straightway ~ 
with haste unto the king, and 
asked, saying, I will that thou give 
me, by and by, in a charger, the 
head of John the Baptist. 

26 And the king was exceeding 


No efficacy is here ascribed to the oil, 
- and it can be regarded only as an em- 
blem. The prayer of faith is the only 
human means represented as contribut- 
ing to the result. Exercising such 
faith, they should be able to heal the 
sick by the divine power miraculously 
exerted. Our Lord, though he could: 
heal by a touch, a word, or even by an 
effort of the will alone, sometimes 
made use of visible emblems, not medi- 
cally, but to fix the attention of the wit- 
nesses more fully and distinctly upon 
the miracle. John ix.6,7,11. It may 
be added, that when the Jews anointed 
with oil as a medicine, it often failed to 
cure; but when applied as an emblem 
by the apostles, the healing influence 
ob divine power was effectual. 

14—29, See notes on Matt. xiv. 1— 


12. 

19. She could not. Herodias was so 
exasperated against John, because he 
had borne a faithful testimony against 
her adulterous and incestuous conduct, 
that she woul! have killed him. And 


nothing hindered her from at once add- 
ing murder to her other crimes, except 
the lack of power. Her husband, who 
held the power, would not yield, for he 
had some respect for John as a just 
man and a holy; and, for a time, pre- 
vented his wife from staining her hands 
with blood. At length, however, she 
accomplished her design by artifice ; 
and her vengeance was glutted to sati- 
ety, when she saw the head of John 
presented upon the platter. Well did 
the wise man represent the steps of the 
strange woman as taking hold on death 
and the grave, Prov. v. 5. 

20. Did many things. It has been 
judiciously and forcibly observed, that 
though Herod did many things, in con- 
sequence of his respect for John, yet 
“he did not do the thing which was de- 
manded of him,—to break off from his 
sins. He attempted to make a com- 

romise with his conscience. He still 
oved his sins, and did other things, 
which he supposed might be accepted, 
in the place of putting away, as he 
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sorry, yet for his oath’s sake, and 
_ for their sakes which sat with him, 
he would not reject her. 


27 And immediately the king 


sent an executioner, and command- 
ed his head to be brought: and he 
went and beheaded him in the 
prison ; 

28 And brought his head in a 
charger, and gave it to the damsel ; 
and the damsel gave it to her 
mother. 

29 And when his disciples heard 
of it, they came and took up his 
corpse, and Jaid it in a tomb. 

30 And the apostles gathered 
themselves together unto Jesus, 
and told him all things, both what 
they had done, and what they had 
taught. 

31 And he said unto them, Come 
ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest a while: for there 
were many coming and going, and 
they had no leisure so much as to 
eat. 

32 And they departed into a 
desert place by ship privately. 

33 And the people saw them 


ought, the wife of his brother,—the pol- 
hated and adulterous woman, with whom 
he lived. Perhaps he treated John 
kindly, or spoke well of him, or aided 
him in his wants, and attempted in this 
way to silence his rebukes and destroy 
his faithfulness. This was probably 
before John was imprisoned. So sin- 
ners often treat ministers kindly, and 
do much to make them comfortable, 
and hear them gladly, while they are 
still unwilling to do the thing which is 
demanded of" them, to repent and be- 
lieve the gospel. They expect their kind 
attentions will be accepted in place of 
what God demands,—repentance and 
the forsaking of their sins.”—Barnes. 
It is oie of the besetting sins af men, 
thus to attempt to off-sel the neglect of 
some duties against the performance of 
others. They seem to imagine, that, 
by a system of debt and credit, they 
may exhibit a claim in their favor, 
in some respects, sufficient to balance 
their debt in respect to certain sinful 
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departing, and many knew him,’ 
and ran afoot thither out of all 
cities, and outwent them, and caine 
together unto him. 

34 And Jesus, when he came 
out, saw much people, and was 
moved with compassion toward 
them, because they were as sheep 
not having a shepherd : and he be- 
gan to teach them many things. 

35 And when the day was now 
far spent, his disciples came unto 
him, and said, This is a desert 
place, and now the time is far 
passed : 

36 Send them away, that they 
may go into the country round 
about, and into the villages, and 
buy themselves bread: for they 
have nothing to eat. 

37 He answered and said unto 
them, Give ye them to eat. And 
they say unto him, Shall we go 
and buy two hundred pennyworth 
of bread, and give them to eat? 

38 He saith unto them, How 
many loaves have ye? go and see. 
And when they knew, they say, 
Five, and two fishes. 


indulgences which they are unwilling 
to abandon. Perhaps they would haye 
less confidence in the result, should 
they duly appreciate the meaning of - 
Luke xvii. 10, and Col. iii. 25. 

30.. And the apostles, &c. That is, 
those who had been sent out, ver. 7, to 
preach and to heal. They reported 
their labors and success. See ver. 12, 
13, and Luke viii. 10. 

31. Come ye yourselves apart, &e. 
Our Lord would have them pay some 
regard to themselves, and not prema- 
turely exhaust their vital energies. It 
is a great mistake, to suppose that God 
requires his ministers to labor perpetu- 
ally and beyond their strength; and 
thus, in a manner, to destroy their own 
lives. Such a suicidal course is not 
demanded ; nor is it profitable even to 
others. More good may be accom- 
plished by one who Tabors diligently 
for twenty years, than he could acecom- 
ep in one year, by so overtasking 

S energies as to destroy them entirely. 


CHAPTER VI. 


39 And he commanded them 
to make all sit down by companies 
upon the green grass. 

40 And they sat down in ranks, 
by hundreds, and by fifties. 

41 And when he had taken the 
five leaves, and the two fishes, he 
looked up to heaven, and blessed, 
and brake the loaves, and gave 
them to his disciples to set before 
them ; and the two fishes divided 
he among them all. 

42 And they did all eat, and 
were filled. 

43 And they took up twelve 
baskets full of the fragments, and 
of the fishes, 
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rowing ; for the wind was contrary 
unto them: and about the fourth 
watch of the night he cometh unto 
them, walking upon the sea, and 
would have passed by them. 

49 But when they saw him 
walking upon the sea, they sup- 
posed it had been a spirit, and cried 
out. 

50 (For they all saw him, and 
were troubled.) And immediately 
he talked with them, and saith unto . 
them, Be of good cheer: it is I; 
be not afraid. 

51 And he went up unto them 
into the ship ; and the wind ceased : 
and they were sore amazed in them- 


44 And they that did eat of the {selves beyond measure, and won- 


loaves, were about five thousand 
men. a 

45 And straightway he con- 

‘strained his disciples to get into 

the ship, and to go to the other 
side before unto Bethsaida, while 
he sent away the people. 

46 And when he had sent them 
away, he departed into a mountain 
to pray. 

47 And when even was come, 
the ship was in the midst of the 
sea, and he alone on the land. 

48 And he saw them toiling in 
T No leisure, so much as to eat. See 
Mark: iii. 20. 

32 -44. See notes on Matt. xiv. 13— 
21. This miracle is also recorded by 
Luke, ix. 10—17; and by John, vi. 1i— 
14. 

34, As sheep not having a shepherd. 
See notes on Mutt. ix. 36. 

40. In ranks. Or in separate par- 
cels, or companies. The figure is tg- 
ken from the beds in a garden, separ- 
ated froin each other by passage-ways. 
The multitude being disposed in this 
form, their food could more conven- 
iently be distributed, their.wants sup- 
plied with less confusion, and their 
number more easily and correctly esti- 
mated. ; 

45—66. See notes on Matt. xiv. 22— 
36. 
51,52, They were sore amazed, &c. 
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52 For they considered not the 
miracle of the loaves; for their 
heart was hardened. 

53 And when they had passed 
over, they came into the land of 
Gennesaret, and drew to the shore. 

54 And when they were come 
out of the ship, straightway they 
knew him, 

55 And ran through that whole 
region round about, and began to 
carry about in beds those that were 
sick, where they heard he was. 


They were filled with astonishment 
at the power of Jesus over the winds 
and waves. ‘I They considered not the 
miracle of the loaves. They had not 
probably forgotten it ; but they did not 
consider the general truth established by 
that miracle; namely, that Jesus was 
endowed with supetnatural power. In- 
deed, three of the number had personal 
knowledge, and the others doubtless 
had satisfactory evidence, that he had 
performed a more stupendous miracle 
than this, in restoring the ruler’s daugh- 
tertolife. Mark v. 35—43. But they did 
not consider that he who could miracu- 
lously sustain the living, and give life to 
the dead, might well be considered able 
to control the winds. Hence they mar- 
velled at the latter miracle as much 
as previously at the former. T Their 
heart was hardened. Not hardened in 
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56 And whithersoever he en- 
tered, into villages, or cities, or 
country, they laid the sick in the 
streets, and besought him that they 
might touch, if it were but the 
border of his garment: and as 
many as touched him, were made 
whole. 


CHAPTER VII. 
i) Byes came together unto 


him the Pharisees, ‘and cer- 
tain of the scribes, which came 
from Jerusalem. 

2 And when they saw some of 
his disciples eat bread with defiled 
(that is to say, with unwashen) 
hands, they found fault. 

3 For the Pharisees, and all the 
Jews, except they wash their hands 
oft, eat not, holding the tradition 
of the elders. 

4 And when they come from the 
market, except they wash, they 


sin, as this phrase often denotes; but 
incapable of perceiving the force of ev- 
idence, and reasoning correctly. This 
incapacity is mentioned as the reason 
why they marvelled. They were slow 
of understanding in other respects. 
See Luke xxiv. 25—27. They were 
like children in understanding the mys- 
teries of the kingdom; and repeated 
instructions and ——- were neces- 
sary, before they could grasp general 
principles, and properly apply them to 
the explanation of particular phenom- 
ena. This was the only hardness of 
heart which is here mentioned. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1—23. See notes on Matt. xv. 1— 
20. 
4. Except they wash. Literally, ex- 
cept they baptize. They probably wash- 
ed their hands, to cleanse them from 
any actual or ceremonial defilement 
they might have contracted; and per- 
haps their feet also, as, from the use of 
sandals instead of shoes, frequent wash- 
ings were necessary for the purposes of 
cleanliness. But there is not the slight- 
est evidence that they were accustomed 
to immerse their whole bodies in water 
as often as they returned from the mar- 
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eat not. And many other things - 
there be, which they have receiv- 
ed to hold, as the washing of cups, 
and pots, and brazen vessels, and 
tables. 

5 Then the Pharisees and 
scribes asked him, Why walk not 
thy disciples according to the tra- 
dition of the elders, but eat bread 
with unwashen hands? 

6 He answered and said unto 
them, Well hath Esaias prophe- 
sied of you hypocrites, as it is 
written, This people honoreth me 
with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me. 

7 Howbeit, in vain do they wor- 
ship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. 

8 For, laying aside the com- 
mandment of God, ye hold the tra- 
dition of men, as the washing of 
pots and cups: and many other 
such like things ye do. 


ket-places. T Washing of cups, &c. 
Literally, baptism of cups. These, very 
probably, were immersed in water, or, 
at the least, entirely moistened with it. 
The cups were the common drinking 
vessels, used at their meals. 1 Pots. 
Or, measures. The measure, here in- 
dicated, is said by Wetstein to have 
been used for liquids, and to have con- 
tained one pint and a half. Brazen 
vessels. essels made of brass, when 
slightly polluted, were cleansed by wa- 
ter; when much polluted, hy fire. 
Earthen vessels, when polluted, were 
broken. I Zables. Rather beds, or 
couches; such as were used for reclin- 
ing at meals. These were accounted 
unclean, when any unclean person had 
reclined or even leaned upon them. 
“As the word baptisms is applied to all 
these, and as itis contended that this 
word and the verb from which it is de- 
rived signify dipping or immersion 
alone, its use in the above cases refutes 
that opinion, and shows that it was 
used not only to express dipping or im- 
mersion, but also sprinkling and wash- 
ing. The cups and pots were washed ; 
the beds and forms perhaps sprinkled : 
and the hands dipped up to the wrist.” 
—Clarke. 


CHAPTER VI... 


9 And he said unto them, Full 
well ye reject the commandment 
of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition. 

10 For Moses said, Honor thy 
father and thy mother ; and, Who- 
so curseth father or mother, let 
him die the death: 

11 But ye say, If a man shall 
say to his father or mother, It zs 
Corban, that is to say, a gift, by 
whatsoever thou mightest be prof- 
ited by me; he shall be free. 

12 And ye suffer him no more 
to do aught for his father or his 
mother ; 

13 Making the word of God of 
none effect through your tradi- 
tion, which ye have delivered : and 
many such like things do ye. 

14 GY And when he had called 
all the people unto him, he said 
unto them, Hearken unto me ey- 
ery one of you, and understand. 

15 There is nothing from with- 
out a man, that entering into him, 
can defile him: but the things 
which come out of him, those are 
they that defile the man. 

16 If any man have ears to hear, 
let him hear. 

17 And when he was entered 
into the house from the people, 
his disciples asked him concerning 
the parable. 

18 And he saith unto them, 
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Are ye so without understanding 
alsot Do ye not perceive, that 
whatsoever thing from without 
entereth into the man, if cannot 
defile him : 

19 Because it entereth not into 
his heart, but into the belly, and 
goeth out into the draught, purg- 
ing all meats? 

20 And he said, That which 
cometh out of the man, that defil- 
eth the man. 

21 For from within, out of the 
heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, 

22 Thefts, covetousness, wick- 
edness, deceit, lasciviousness, an 
evil eye, blasphemy, pride, fool- 
ishness ; 

23 All these evil things come 
from within, and defile the man. 

24 Y And from thence he arose, 
and went into the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon, and entered into a 
house, and would have no man 
know zt: but he could not be hid. 

25 For a certain woman, whose 
young daughter had an unclean 
spirit, heard of him, and came and 
fell at his feet : 

26 (The woman was a Greek, 
a Syro-phenician by nation,) and . 
she besought him that he would 
cast forth the devil out of her 
daughter. 

27 But Jesus said unto her, Let 


9. This verse “is variously interpre- 
ted ; some regarding it as a question,— 
Do ye well? &c.; others, as spoken 
ironically ; as, Ye do nobly to violate 
the divine commandments for the sake 
of human traditions ; meaning that they 
were wicked in so doing. 

17. Parable. The word here means 
no more than a figurative or obscure 
expression. As the disciples did not 
fully comprehend our Lord’s meaning, 
they desired an explanation. 

24—31. See notes on Matt. xv. 21— 
A: aia 

26. A Greek. Meaning a Gentile 
or heathen by religion; and therefore 


it is said, ver. 27, unto the dogs. In 
the Jewish way of speaking, all the 
civilized part of mankind consisted 
either of Jews or Greeks. Acts xix. 10; 
xx. 21; Rom. i. 16; ii. 9,10; iii. 9. And 
undef the name of Greeks, the Jews 
ranked all except such as were circum- 
cised, and hecame complete Jews in 
their religion, called the proselyles of 
righteousness. Even the proselytes of 
the gate, as they were called, though 
they were worshippers of the God of 
the Jews, yet, because they did not re- 
ceive circumcision, were numbered 
among the Greeks. John xii. 20; Acts 
xvii. 4. 
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the children first be filled: for it is 
not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast 7 unto the dogs. 

28 And she answered and said 
unto him, Yes, Lord: yet the dogs 
under the table eat of the chil- 
dren’s crumbs, 

29 And he said unto her, For 
this saying, go thy way; the devil 
is gone out of thy daughter. 

30 And when she was come 
to her house, she found the devil 
gone out, amd her daughter laid 
upon the bed. 

31 4 And again, departing from 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, he 
came unto the sea of Galilee, 
through the midst of the coasts of 
Decapolis. \ 

32 And they bring unto him 
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“ 


one that was deaf, and had an im- 
pediment in his speech; and they 
beseech him to put his hand upon 
him. 

33 And he took him aside from 
the multitude, and put his fingers 
into his ears, and he spit, and 
touched his tongue : 

34 And looking up to heaven, 
he sighed, and saith unto him, 
Ephphatha, that is, Be opened. 

35 And straightway his ears 
were opened, and the string of his 
tongue was loosed, and he spake 
plain. 

36 And he charged them that 
they should tell no man: but the 
more he charged them, so much 
the more a great deal they publish- 
ed tt: 


30. Laid upon the bed. A posture; 
which, in her disease, she had not been 
able to preserve, and which now indi- 
cated a cure by its very quietness. 

31. Decapolis. See note on Matt. 
iv. 25. 

32. Impediment in his speech. This 
might have been a natural infirmity, 
such as many have from birth; or it 
might have arisen from his loss of 
hearing; which, when total, ordinarily 
results in loss of speech also. T Put 
his hand upon him. That is, to heal 
him. It was customary to put the 
hand on the head of any on whom 
blessings were invoked. 

33. Put his fingers into his ears, &c. 
Why our Lord did this is as difficult to 
explain, as to give a reason for his 
anointing the eyes of the blind man 
with clay, John ix 6, orthe prophet’s 
requiring Naaman the Syrian to wash 
seven times in Jordan, for the cleansing 
of his leprosy. ~ 2 Kings v.10. It can- 
not be supposed that the cure was ac- 
complished, in either case, by the wa- 
ter, the clay, the spittle, or the finger. 
Probably these signs were used chiefly 
to connect the cure, in the mind of the 
diseased, with the divine power by 
which it was effected. And such sim- 
ple signs were chosen, so that it might 
not by any possibility he suspected that 
the cure was accomplished by any in- 
herent virtue in themselves. 

34. Ephphatha, Our Lord, lifting up 


his eyes to heaven, and imploring di- 
vine assistance, as in John x1, 41—42, 
and sighing in compassion for human 
woes,.even as he wept at the grave of 
Lazarus, John xi. 35, though he knew 
he was about to grant relief, pro- 
nounced the word, and the cure was 
perfect. This word is Syriac, or Syro- 
Chaldaie. See note on Mark v. 41. 

35. The string of his tongue was 
loosed. By this, the impediment would 
seem to have been natural, rather than 
the result of deafness. 

36. Should tell no man. In this case, 
most certainly, we cannot understand 
our Lord to impose absolute silence ; 
for nothing short of a miracle could seal 
the mouths of the whole multitude. 
But he would have them remain quiet, 
not zealously and noisily proclaiming 
the miracle of healing, lest so much tu- 
mult should be produced among the 
people, that the rulers should be in- 
duced to interfere with the regular pros- 
ecution of his ministry. And especially 
he would not now be piece as the 
Messiah, lest his ministry should be 
interrupted by force, before he had com- 

leted the evidence of his Messiahship, 
See note on Mark v. 43, and Matt. ix. 
30. So much the more, &c. His 
prohibition seems to have had little 
effect, in preventing the publication of 
the miracle. The people were so ex-. 
cited that they could not hold their 
peace; but they blazoned the affair 
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37 And were beyond measure 
astonished, saying, He hath done 
all things well; he maketh both 
the deaf to hear, and the dumb to 
speak. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 those days the multitude be- 
ing very great, and having 
nothing to eat, Jesus ealled his dis- 
ciples unto him, and saith unto 
them, 

2 I have compassion on the mul- 
titude, because they have now been 
with me three days, and have no- 
thing to eat ; 


3 And if I send them away | 


fasting to their own houses, they 
will faint by the way: for divers 
of them came from far. 

4 And his disciples answered 
him, From whence can a man sat- 
isfy these men with bread here in 
the wilderness ? 

5 And he asked them, How 
many loaves have ye? And they 
said, Seven. 


throughout all that region. Probably, 
however, as many of them as verily and 
confidently believed him to be the Mes- 
siah, and acknowledged his authority 
as such, obeyed him so far as not to 
speak publicly of their belief. 

37. Beyond measure astonished. Ex- 
ceedingly ; their astonishment was over- 
whelming. Done all things well. 
That is, his cures are perfect; or, he 
hath, in all things, manifested a kind 
and gracious spirit; his works are 
good. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


1—9. See notes on Matt. xv. 32—38. 

2. Three days, and have nothing to 
eat. “It does not seem necessary that 
we should suppose the multitude te 
have eaten nothing during the whole 
three days. They had nothing to eat 
then, when Jesus said this, but the three 
days is only spoken of as the time that 
they had been with him, not as the 
time that they had fasted. It is proba- 
ble that some of them might have fur- 
nished themselves with some provision 
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6 And he commanded the peo- 
ple to sit down on the ground: and 
he took the seven-loaves, and gave 
thanks, and brake, and gave to his 
disciples to set before them; and 
they did set them before.the people. 

7 And they had a few small 
fishes: and he blessed, and com- 
manded io set them also before 
them. 

8 So they did eat, and were 
filled: and they took up of the 
broken meat that was left, seven 
baskets. 

9 And they that had eaten were 
about four thousand: and he sent’ 
them away. 

10 §[ And straightway he en- 
tered into a ship with his disciples, 
and came into the parts of Dalma- 
nutha. 

11 And the Pharisees came 
forth, and began to question with 
him, seeking of him a sign from 
heaven, tempting him. 

12 And he sighed deeply in his 
spirit, and saith, Why doth this 


from the neighboring villages, (see 
Matt. xiv. 15,) or they might some of 
them have carried some provision alon 
with them into the wilderness; an 
therefore it was, that on the third day 
they had nothing to eat, But supposing 
that they had eaten nothing during the 
whole these days, it is no more than 
what we read of Paul, in Acts ix. 9, 
who during three days did neither eat 
nor drink; aud, though Italy is not so 
warm a climate as Judea, Cicero, in 
Tusc. Disp. ii. 16, speaks of old women 
fasting there, during the same length 
of time, as a common thing.”—Pearce. 
9. About four thousand. The women 
and children, mentioned by Matthew, 


“xv. 38, are not here included. Probabl 


the number of that class was not small. 
10. Dalmanutha. Seenote on Matt. 

xv. 39, where Magdala is named instead 

of Dalmanutha. é 
11—21. See notes on Matt. xvi. 1— 


12. Sighed deeply in his spirit. He 
was powerfully moved by their hardness 
of heart. He had already man-fested 
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generation seek after a sign? Ver- 
ily, I say unto you, There shall 
no sign be given to this genera- 
tion. 

13 And he left them, and enter- 
ing into the ship again, departed to 
the other side. 

14 Y Now the disciples had for- 
gotten to take bread, neither had 
they in the ship with them more 
than one loaf. 

15 And he charged them, say- 
ing, Take heed, beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees, and of the 
leaven of Herod. 

16 And they reasoned among 
themselves, saying, Jt is because 
we have no bread. 

17 And when Jesus knew it, he 
saith unto them, Why reason ye, 
because ye have no bread? per- 

ceive ye not yet, neither under- 


sufficient proof of his Messiahship, and 
yet they demanded further signs, as a 
condition of belief. It would seem, 
also, that their object in asking an ad- 
ditional sign was not so much to obtain 
satisfactory evidence, as to tempt him 
to sincere something which he could 
not perform, so that they might de- 
nounce him as an impostor. See ver. 
11. Such blindness, united with such 
depravity of heart, strongly moved the 
compassionate nature of Jesus; he pit- 
ied their sad condition, and sighed at 
the contemplation of their approaching 
fate. There shall no sign be given, 
&e. That is, no such sign as was then 
demanded. Matthew adds, except “the 
sign of the prophet Jonas.” Matt. xvi. 
4. But this was not such a sign as they 
requested; nor did it convince them, 
when it was witnessed. 

17. Have ye your heart yet hardened ? 
See note on Mark vi. 51, 52. The hard- 
‘ness of heart, here mentioned, was 
nothing more than dulness of appre- 
hension They did not perceive nor 
understand that the performance of one 
miracle afforded proof that he could 
perform others ; but were just as much 
astomshed at every new display of pow- 
er, as they were at the preceding. In 
this particular case, they had recently 
seen him feed five thousand with five 
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stand? have ye your heart yet 
hardened? 

18 Having eyes, see ye not? 
and having ears, hear ye not? and 
do ye not remember? : 

19 When I brake the five loaves 
among five thousand, how many 
baskets full of fragments took ye 
up? They say unto him, Twelve. 

20 And when the seven among 
four thousand, how many baskets 
full of fragments took ye up? And 
they said, Seven. 

21 And he said unto them, how 
is it that ye do not understand? 

22 4 And he cometh to Beth- 
saida; and they bring a blind man 
unto him, and besought him to 
touch him. 

23 And he took the blind man 
by the hand, and led him out of 
the town; and when he had spit 


loaves, and four thousand with seven 
loaves, and the quantity of food left, on 
each occasion, exceeded the original 
quantity ; and yet they did not so re- 
member, or so appreciate the import of 
these miracles, as to cherish confidence 
that he could repeat the miracle, if ne- 
cessary. See ver. 18—21. As they did - 
not understand this, their Master rep- 

resents their hearts as hardened, or, as 

the original may be translated, stwpified. 

22. Bethsaida. See note on Matt. 
xi. 21. T They bring, &c. The friends - 
of the blind man brought him, having 
heard that Jesus had power to give or 
restore sight. T Besought him to touch 
him. That is, to restore his sight; for 
this they believed Jesus was able to do 
by a touch. 

23. Led him out of the town. Our 
Lord did not usually affect concealment 
in the performance of miracles, but gave 
the most full and perfect opportunity to 
his watchful enemies to detect the im- 
posture, if there were any. See Mark 
ui. 1—5. The feeding of the multi- 
tudes also was necessarily public. 
Mark vi. 34—44; viii. 1—9. Why he 
retired from public observation, at this 
particular time, the evangelist has given 
no hint. The conjecture of Clarke is 
not unreasonable, that this was done to 
“ show the inhabitants that he consid- 
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on his eyes, and put his hands 
upon him, he asked him if he saw 
aught. 

24 And he looked up, and said, 
Isee men as trees walking. 

25 After that, he put Ais hands 
again upon his eyes, and made 
him look up : and he was restored, 
and saw every man clearly. 

26 And he sent him away to 
his house, saying, Neither go into 
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th town, nor tell i to any in the 
town. 

27 And Jesus went out, and 
his disciples, into the towns of 
Cesarea Philippi: and by the way 
he asked his disciples, saying unto 
them, Who do men say that I am? 

28 And they answered, John 
the Baptist: but some say, Elias ; 
and others, One of the prophets. 

29 And he saith unto them, But 


ered them unworthy of having another 
miracle wrought among them. Hehad 
already deeply deplored their ingrati- 
tude and obstinacy. Matt. xi. 21.” 
‘I Spit on his eyes. Some suppose this 
was done to moisten the lids, which 
were glued together, as it were; this 
being effected by natural means, and 
the sight restored supernaturally, or 
miraculously. But, however this be, 
Wwe are not to suppose that the spittle, 
or the touch of the hands, had any infiu- 
ence, in themselves, upon the restora- 
tion of sight. They were emblematical 
only. See note on Mark vii. 33. 
 Aught. Anything. 

24. I see men as trees walking. The 
sight at first was indistinct and con- 
fused. The man could distinguish men 
from trees, only by their locomotion. 
By a second touch, ver. 25, accompanied 
by an exertion of miraculous power, he 
was fully “restored, and saw every 
man clearly.” From his! recognition, 
even while his sight was confused, of 
men and trees, it would seem that the 
man was not born blind, but that he 
had unfortunately been deprived of 
sight at a period within reach of his 
own memory. 

26. Sent him away to his own house. 
He seems not to have been an inhab- 
itant of Bethsaida; but he was brought 
thither by his friends, ver. 22; and, 
when cured, was directed to return 
home. Neither go into ,the town. 
Into Bethsaida. % Nor tell it,&c. That 
is, lest a tumult should be produced; 
or, according to the conjecture on ver. 
23, because the inhabitants were un- 
worthy of further information concern- 
ing the works of our blessed Lord. See 
Acts xiii. 46. 

The following remarks, founded on 
the circumstances of this cure, are just- 
ly entitled to a place here, and are com- 
mended to the reader’s attention. 


“Though our Lord did not, by this, 
probably, intend to teach any lesson in 

regard to the way in which the mind of 

a sinner is enlightened, yet it affords a 
striking illustration of it.” The blind- 
ness of sinners is described, 2 Cor. iv. 
4; 1John ii. 11. “ The effect of reli- 
gion, or of the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, is to open the eyes, to show the 
sinner his condition and his danger, and 
to lead him to look on him whom he 
has pierced. Yet at first he sees indis- 
tinctly. He does not soon learn to dis- 
tinguish objects. When converted, he 
is in a new world. Light is shed on 

every object, and he sees the Scriptures, 
the Saviour, and the works of creation, 
the sun, and stars, and hills, and vales, 
in anew light. He sees the beauty of - 
the plan of salvation, and wonders that 
he has not seen it before. Yet he sees 
at first indistinctly. It is only b 
repeated applications to the source o 
light that he sees all things clearly. 
At first, religion may appear full of 
mysteries. Doctrines and facts aypeee 
on every hand, that he cannot fully 
comprehend. His mind is still per- 

lexed, and he may doubt whether he 
ee ever seen aught, or has been ever 
renewed. Yet let him not despair. 
Light, in due time, will be shed on 
these obscure and mysterious truths. 
Faithfu) and repeated application to the 
Father of lights, in prayer, and in 
searching the Scriptures, and in the 
ordinances of religion, will dissipate all 
these doubts, and he will see all things 
clearly, and the universe will appear to 
be filled with one broad flood of light.” 
—Barnes. 

27—33. See notes on Matt. xvi. 13— 
23. See also Lule ix. 13—27. 

32. Spake that saying openly. Spake 
confidently, as of an event certainly 
known; or, rather, spake plainly, dis- 
tinctly ; not in figurative language, but 
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who say ye that am? And Peter 
answereth and saith unto him, 
Thou art the Christ. 

30 And he charged them that 
they should tell no man of him. 

31 And he began to teach them, 
that the Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected of 
the elders, and of the chief priests, 
and scribes, and be killed, and af- 
ter three days rise again. 

32 And he spake that saying 
openly. And Peter took him and 
began to rebuke him. 

33 But when he had turned 
about, and looked on his disciples, 
he rebuked Peter, saying, Get thee 
behind me, Satan: for thou~sa- 
vourest not the things that be of 
God, but the things that be of 
men, * 

34 4 And when he had called 
the people unto him with his disci- 
ples also, he said unto them, Who- 
soever will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me. 

35 For whosoever will save his 
life, shall lose it; but whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s, the same shall save it. 


in direct and positive terms. At this 
time only, during his ministry, his dis- 
ciples seem to have had an indistinct 
idea, that their Lord predicted his 
actual and literal death ; yet, even now, 
they so scantily appreciated the nature 
of his resurrection, that they regarded 
his language, on the whole, as the pre- 
diction of a calamity rather than an 
assurance of unspeakable good. Else 
Peter’s aap ties would appear not 
only uncalled for, but unaccountable. 

33. Whosoever, therefore, shall be 
ashamed, &c. See note on Matt. x. 
33. Whoever shall be ashamed to pro- 
fess my gospel and obey my precepts, 
in this wicked age, on account of the 
enmity and prejudices of the Jews, shall 
receive a just retribution when the Son 
of man comes to execute judgment on 
this guilty people. See Matt.-xvi. 27, 
28, and Mark ix. i. 
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36 For what shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? 

37 Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul 4 : 

38 Whosoever therefore shall 
be ashamed of me, and of my 
words, in this adulterous and sin- 
ful generation; of him also shall 
the Son of man be ashamed, when 
he cometh in the glory of his Fa- 
ther with the holy angels. 
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ND he said unto them, Verily 

T say unto you, That there 

be some of them that stand here 

which shall not taste of death, till 

they have seen the kingdom of God 
come with power. 

2 4 And after six days, Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and James, 
and John, and leadeth them up 
into a high mountain apart by 
themselves; and he was trans- 
figured before them. 

3 And his raiment became shin- 
ing, exceeding white as. snow ; 
so as no fuller on earth can white 
them. 

4 And there appeared unto them 
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1. This verse properly belongs to 
the foregoing chapter, and ought not to 
have been separated from it; as is man- 
ifest from the parallel passages, Matt. 
xvi. 27,28; Luke ix. 26,27. Our Lord 
here fixes the time indicated by his 
glorious coming, mentioned in the last 
verse of the preceding chapter, when he 
would be ashamed of them who de- 
serted him, or would administer to 
them a righteous retribution. Some 
then stood in his presence, who should 
live to witness this exhibition of divine 
justice. Hence it is undeniably mani- 
fest, that he referred to a period then 
near at hand. And it is allowed by the 
nearly unanimous consent of the most 
pr pie ne commentators, that he refer- 
red especially to that period when the 
Jewish temple, state, city, and nation, 
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El.as, with Moses: and they were 
talking with Jesus. 

5 And Peter answered and said 
to Jesus, Master, it is good for us 
to be here: and let us make three 
tabernacles ; one for thee, and one 
for Moses, and one for Elias. 

6 For he wist not what to say: 
for they were sore afraid. 

7 And there was a cloud that 
overshadowed them: and a voice 
came out of the cloud, saying, 
‘This is my beloved Son; hear him. 

8 And suddenly, when they had 
looked round about, they saw no 
man any more, save Jesus. only 
with themselves. 

9 And as they came down from 
the mountain, he charged them 
that they should tell no man what 
things they had seen, till the Son 
of man were risen from the dead. 

10 And they kept that saying 
with themselves, questioning one 
with another what the rising from 
the dead should mean. 

11 And they asked him, saying, 
Why say the scribes that Elias 
must first come ? 

i2 And he answered and told 
them, Elias verily cometh first, 
and restoreth all things; and how 
it is written of the Son of man, 
that he must suffer many things, 
and be set at nought. 


were destroyed. See Selections, sect. 
XXVLII. 

2—13. See notes on Matt. xvi. 1— 
13. See also Luke ix. 283—36. 

3. Fuller. Rather, cleanser, or scour- 
er. By a fuller, is now generally un- 
derstood a person who makes cloth 
more full, or thick, or substantial, by a 
mechanical process. But the person 
here referred to was employed in cleans- 
jing cloth, and making it white. 

6. Wist not. Knew not. Like many 
others in embarrassment, he felt desi- 
rous to say something, or thought he 
was expecied to say something, but 
knew not what would be proper. 

10. What the rising from the dead 
should mean. A renewed instance of 

32 
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13 But I say unto you, That 
Elias is indeed come, and they 
have done unto him whatsoever 
they listed, as it is written of 
him. 

14 Gf And when he came to his 
disciples, he saw a great multi- 
tude about them, and the scribes 
questioning with them. 

15 And straightway all the peo- 
ple, when they beheld him, were 
greatly amazed, and running to 
him, saluted him. 

16 And he asked the scribes, 
What question ye with them? 

17 And one of the multitude an- 
swered and said, Master, I have . 
brought unto thee my son, which 
hath a dumb spirit ; 

18 And wheresoever he taketh 
him, he teareth him ; and he foam- 
eth and gnasheth with his teeth, 
and pineth away ; and I spake to 
thy disciples that they should. cast 
him out, and they could not. 

19 He answereth them, and 
saith, O faithless generation, how 
long shall Ibe with you? how long 
shall I suffer you? Bring him unto 
me. 

20 And they brought him unto 
him: and when he saw him, 
straightway the spirit tare him; 
and he fell on the ground, and wal- 
lowed, foaming. 


the obtuseness of their perception, or 
hardness of heart. See notes on Mark 
viii. 17, 32. The resurrection of our 
Lord was utterly incomprehensible to 
his disciples, until after it actually oc- 
curred. 

14—29. See notes on Matt. xvii. 14— 
21; see also Luke ix. 37-42. And, 
on the subject, of possessions generally, 
and the case here recorded in particu- 
lar, see note at the commencement of 
Mark, ch. v. 

18. The symptoms mentioned in this 
verse plainly indicate a case of epi- 
lepsy, attended by insanity. 

21. Of achild. Or, from childhood. 
Indeed, this disease usually manifests 
itself in the young, though it continues 
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21 And he asked his father, 
How long is it ago since this 
came unto him? And he said, Of a 
child. 

22 And oft-times it hath cast 
him into the fire, and into the wa- 
ters to destroy him: but if thou 
canst do any thing, have compas- 
sion on us, and help us. 


23 Jesus said unto him, If thou | 


canst believe, all things are possi- 
ble to him that believeth. 

24 And straightway the father 
of the child cried out, and said 
with tears, Lord, I believe; help 
thou mine unbelief. 

25 When Jesus saw that the 


to afflict those of mature years. Itsel- 
dom attacks, for the first time, any per- 
son thirty years old, or upwards. 

22. If thou canst do any thing, &c. 
The father had doubts. he disease 
was so inveterate, baffling all previous 
efforts for its cure, and the disciples 
even having failed to remove it, ver. 
18, 28, that he doubted whether the 
power of Jesus himself were sufficient 
to give relief. 

23. If thou canst believe, &e. It is 
not to be supposed that the faith of the 
father could tare any influence on the 
son’s disease. He had already brought 
his son to Jesus. His faith could do 
no more. Yet Jesus exhorted him to 


believe, or to exercise faith; and as an. 


encouragement, assured him that all 
things were possible, or, in other 
words, that he had power to restore 
the young man's health and that he 
would do it. - 
24. The father of the child cried out, 
&c. How perfectly characteristic is 
the scene here described! The father, 
full of anxiety for the welfare of his 
son, his “ only child,” Luke ix. 38, pre- 
sented him to Jesus, for the exercise 
of his healing power; yet, doubtful 
whether relief could be obtained, he 
wept from the fulness of his heart. He 
professed belief in the Saviour’s power ; 
yet conscious of the doubts which har- 


mine unbelief; as much as to say, re- 
move mine unbelief, or, increase my 
faith. He desired that his own mind 
might be confirmed in faith, and anx- 
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people came running together, he 
rebuked the foul spirit, saying 
unto him, Thou dumb and deaf 
spirit, I charge thee, come Gut of 
him, and enter no more into him. 

26 And the spirit cried, and rent 
him sore, and came out of him: 
and he was as one dead; inso- 
much that many said he is dead. 

27 But Jesus took him by the 
hand, and lifted him up; and he 
arose. 

28 And when he was come into 
the house, his disciples asked him 
privately, Why could not we east 
him out? 

29 And he said unto them, This 


iously looked for the event which should 
at once perform that work, and restore 
to his arms a dearly-heloved son, who 
had long endured a living death. Ma- 
ny an afflicted and sorrowful soul has 
realized similar sensations, when pour- 
ing forth prayers and supplications to 
God, on behalf of a sick friend. Firm- 
ly believing that his power is sufficient 
to restore, yet doubtful whether it may 
be consistent with his purpose to exert 
that power, how ardently and with what 
agony of spirit has man exclaimed, 
“Tord 1 Lelinend help thou mine un- 
belief!” How mightily has he strug- 
gled for that fulness of faith whic 
should enable him to adopt the lan- 
guage of our blessed Lord, “not my 
will, but thine, he done.” Such is the 
only faith which ean sustain, in the ut- 
most extremity,—faith in the infinite 
goodness of God; faith, that God’s 
way is the best way; that he -will brin 
good out of apparent evil, and make all 
things work together for the good of 
his children. If this be attained, we 
may receive with true gratitude the 
blessing for which we ask, or submit 
without repining, if God sees good to 
withhold it. 

25. Enter no more intohim. “He 
added this, lest a suspicion should re- 
main that the paroxysm had ceased 


: | spontaneously, and would return at the 
rowed his soul, he prays, help thou | 


end of a month.” — Rosenmiiller. The 
paroxysms of this disease ordinarily 
cease almost as suddenly as they com- 
mence. But, when the periodical sea- 
son of its access should return, it might 
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kind can come forth by nothing, 
but by prayer and fasting. 

30 And they departed thence, 
and passed through Galilee; and 
he would not that any man should 
know it. 

31 For he taught his disciples, 
and said unto them, The Son of 
man is delivered into the hands of 
men, and they shall kill him; and 
after that he is killed, he shall rise 
the third day. 

32 But they understood not that 
saying, and were afraid to ask 
him. 

33 9 And he came to Caperna- 
um: and being in the house, he 
asked them, What was it that ye 
disputed among yourselves by the 
way ? 

34 But they held their peace: 
for by the way they had disputed 
among themselves, who should be 
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the greatest. 

35 And he sat down, and called 
the twelve, and saith unto them, 
If any man desire to be first, the 
same shall be last of all, and ser- 
vant of all. 

36 And he took a child, and set 
him in the midst of them: and 
when he had taken him in his 
arms, he said unto them, 

37 Whosoever shall receive one 
of such children in my name, re- 
ceiveth me: and whosoever shall 
receive me, receiveth not me, but 
him that sent me. 

38 9 And John answered him, 
saying, Master, we saw one cast- 
ing out devils in thy name, and he 
followeth not us; and we forbade 
him, because he followeth not us. 

39 But Jesus said, Forbid him 
not: for there is no man which 
shall do a miracle in my name, 


haye been feared that the lad would 
again he afflicted, had not our Lord thus 
given assurance that he had wrought a 
permanent cure. 

30—32. See notes on Matt. 
22,23. 

30. He would not that any man should 
know it. He desired to spend a season 
in preparation for the severe trial which 
was near at hand, ver. 31. 

82. Afraid to ask him. Hither be- 
cause they dreaded to know what they 
began to fear; or, more probably, be- 
cause they were unwilling to confess 
their ignorance, which Jesus had al- 
ready more than once denominated hard- 
ness of heart. 

33—37. See notes on Matt. xviii. 
1—5. Seealso Luke ix. 46—48. 

35. If any man desire to be first, &e. 
See this precept, more at large, Matt. 
xx. 25—28; Mark x. 42—45. 

33—40. Parallel with Luke ix. 49, 
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33. Casting out devils in thy name. 
Various opinions have been expressed 
concerning this person. Some suppose 
him to have been a Jewish exorcist ; 
others, a disciple who believed in Je- 
sus, but followed not in his company. 
But whoever he may have been, he 
seems to have heard what mighty pow- 


er Jesus had over such diseases, and to 
have made use of his name under the 
belief that it might contribute to suc- 
cess. It should not be forgotten, that 
the disease, then as well as now, some- 
times yielded to medical treatment, or 
was cured, even by those who were 
adversaries of our Lord. Matt. xii. 27. 
The difference between them and our 
Lord was this: they accomplished a 
cure, gradually, by natural means; he 
performed his work, instantaneously, 
by supernatural means. ; 
39. Miracle in my name. The ori- 
ginal word, dunamis, (dUvaets,) is often 
translated miracle; but it has not ne- 
cessarily this signification. It means 
power, and by a figure of speech is put 
for an action performed by mighty pow- 
er, whether natural or supernatural ; 
and often it signifies power_itsell, 
whether of men or of God. Thus it 
is applied to the divine power, Matt. 
vi. 13; xxii. 29; to human power, trans- 
lated ability, Matt. xxv. 15; to the mir- 
acles of Jesus, translated mighty works, 
Matt. xi. 20,21,23; to anextraordina 
natural operation, translated strength, 
Heb. xi. 11. It may mean a miracle, 
in this place, or it may be used in its 
more general sense. The meaning 1s, 
that no man who performed a mighty 
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that can lightly speak evil of me. 

40 For he that is not against us, 
is on our part. 

41 For whosoever shall give you 
a cup of water to drink in my name, 
because ye belong to Christ, verily 
Tsay unto you, he shall not lose 
his reward. 


work, whether strictly miraculous or 
not, calling on the name of Jesus, would 
at the same time speak evil of him; but 
would rather speak in his favor, and 
call the attention of the people to him 
and his doctrine. And so far as he sue- 
ceeded in healing diseases of the body 
or mind, and relieving human distress, 
he was engaged in a work of benevo- 
lence, and Jesus would not have him 
forbidden or prohibited. 

40. He that is not against us, is on. 
our part. He who hinders not the pro- 
gress of the gospel, but rather labors, 
according to its merciful spirit, in 
accomplishing any of its gracious de- 
signs, is to be accounted a friend, not 
anenemy. It were well if the followers 
of Jesus were not quite so unwilling 
that others should do good, who are not 
called by their name. 

41. See note on Matt. x. 42. 

42. See note on Matt. xviii. 6. 

43—50. See notes on Matt. v. 22, 29, 
30; xviii. 8, 9. 

43. Hell. The same word, gehenna, 
which occurs in Matt. v. 22. See note 
there. 1 FYre that never shall be 
quenched. This phrase is substantially 
repeated in ver. 44, 45, 46, 48. The 
word answering to never shall be 

uenched, ver. 43, 45, is asbeston ; 
pba ce 3) but in ver. 44, 46, 48, the 
phrase is ow sbennutai, (or opérrutat,) 
translated not quenched; of which, the 
former is an adjective, derived from the 
latter, though it is translated as a verb 
in the future tense ; the latter is a verb. 
The worm and the fire are here added 
as characteristics and aggravations of 
gehenna, ver. 43; and the whole de- 
scription is metaphorical, and, by the 
use of lively and terrible figures, denotes 
a state of awful misery, So far, I sup- 
pose, all agree. But whether that 
misery be temporary or endless, is yet a 
question in dispute. The terms here 
used, therefore, should be well consid- 
ered ; because the question itself is of 
vital consequence. 
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42 And whosoever shall offend 
one of these little ones that believe 
in me, it is better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were cast into the 
sea. 

43 And if thy hand offend thee, 
cut it off: it is better for thee to 


“The adjective, used in ver. 43, 45, 
occurs in the passages cited below from 
Strabo, Plutarch, Josephus, and Euse- 
bius. “Strabo, the celebrated geo- 
grapher, speaking of the Parthenon, a 
temple at Athens, says, ‘In this was 
the inextinguishable or unquenchable 
lamp,’ by which he simply means the 
lamp which was kept continually burn- 
ing, but which was extinguished or 
quenched, ages ago. Plutarch, the 
well known author of the biographies, 
familiarly termed ‘Plutarch’s Lives,’ 
calls the sacred fire of the temple 
unquenchable fire, though, he says, in 
the very next sentence, they had some- 
times gone out. Josephus, speaking of 
a festival of the Jews, says that every 
one brought fuel for the fire of the altar 
which ‘ continued always unquenchable,? 
although it had actually ceased, and the 
altar itself had been destroyed with the 
temple, at the time he wrote. Euse- 
bius, the father of ecclesiastical history, 
describing the martyrdom of several 
Christians at Alexandria, says, ‘The 
were carried on camels through the city, 
and in this elevated position were 
scourged, and finally consumed in un- 

uenchable sire though it could not 

ave burned, probably, more than an 
hour or two at the most. These 
authors, writing in their own tongue, or 
a language with which they were per- 
fectly familiar, must have known, most 
assuredly, the value and import of the 
phrase ‘unquenchable fire ;’ and it is as 
clear as demoustration can make it, that 
they did not understand it to mean end- 
less.’ Univ. Expos. (N. Ser.) vol. iv. 
pp. 333, 339. The scriptural usage of 
the word is similar. It often occurs, 
where it cannot be understood to indi- 
cate an endless burning. The adjective 
is not found in the Old Testament; nor 
does it occur in the New, except in the 
passage under consideration, and Matt, 
li. 12, and the parallel place, Luke iii. 
17, And that un aaantaan does not 
mean endless in the two places, last 
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enter into life maimed, than having 
two hands to go into hell, into the 
fire that never shall be quenched : 
44 Where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. 
45 And if thy foot offend thee, 
cut it off: it is better for thee to 


named, see note on Matt. iii. 12. But 
the verb; here used in ver. 44, 46, 43, 
and from which the adjective is derived 
and has its force, occurs several times in 
the Old Testament. Its usage may 
show in what manner the Jews under- 
stood it when applied to fire. See Isa. 
1. 31; xxxiv. 10; Ixvi. 24; Jer. iv. 4; 
Vil. 20; xvii. 27; xxi. 12; Ezek. xx. 
47,43; Amos vy. 6. In all these cases, 
though punishment be indicated by the 
fire, yet the unquenchableness of that 
fire does not denote that the punish- 
ment shall be endless; for the judz- 
ments were to be executed on the earth, 
and their end is manifest. The same 
word occurs, Ezek. xxxii. 7, where it is 
translated cover. This, however, being 
its positive form, does not clearly indi- 
cate its force, when used negatively. 
The same is true of several other pas- 
sages where the word occurs, and which 
I therefore omit. But the same word is 
applied to the sacred fire, in a manner 
which more clearly, if possible, demon- 
strates the fact that it does not denote 
endless. ‘“ And the fire upon the altar 
shall be burning in it; it shall not be 
put out; and the priest shall burn wood 
on it every morning, and Jay the burnt- 
offering in order upon it: and he shall 
burn thereon the fat of the peace-offer- 
ings. The fire shall ever be burning 
upon the altar; it shall never go out.” 
Lev. vi. 12,13. It is worthy of remark, 
that Josephus, as before quoted, calls 
this fire by the same name, unquencha- 
ble, although, when he wrote, it had 
already been put out and effectually 
quenched. 

So much in regard to the general 
usage of these words. But it is agreed, 
on all hands, that this passage in Mark 
has special reference to Isa. Ixvi. 24, 
and that its peculiar forms of expression 
are taken from that place, almost liter- 
ally. And, as our Lord gives no inti- 
mation to the contrary, we are justified 
in the belief that he used the language 
in the same sense as the, prophet. To 
what kind of fire, then, did Isaiah refer ? 
and to what kind of punishment? 

32* ‘ 
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enter halt into life, than having two 
feet to be cast into hell, into the 
fire that never shall be quenched : 
46 Where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. 
47 And if thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out: it is better for thee to 


“And it shall come to pass that from 
one new moon to another, and from one 
Sabbath-to another, shall all flesh come 
to worship before me, saith the Lord, 
And they shall go forth, and look upon 
the carcasses of the men that have 
transgressed against me ; for their worm 
shall not die, neither shall their fire be 
quenched ; aud they shall be an abhor- 
ring unto all flesh.” Isa. Ixvi. 23, 24. 
This, it will be observed, was to he 
accomplished, while sabbaths and new- 
moons continued ; and while men built 
houses, and planted vineyards, and 
occupied them, as appears by compar- 
ing ch. Ixv. 17—22, with Ixvi. 22—24. 
The “learned Gataker” thus speaks of 
the fire and the worm: ‘ The prophet, 
in this clause, pursueth the allegory 
taken from corpses unburied. And this 
the Jewish doctors, some of them, 
taking notice of, but withal taking it 
literally, say this shall be part of the 
strange ‘sign, ver. 19, that should be 
shown upon Gog’s and Magog’s army, 
that though the judgment inflicted on 
them be by fire, Ezek. xxxviii. 22, yet 
the worms that bred in their carcasses, 
lying many months unburied, Ezek. 
xxxix. 9, shall live in the fire ; which fic- 
tion, others, to shun, say that the worm 
hath reference to the bodies unburied; 
the fire to their cities burnt down with 
fire from above. Ezek. xxxix. 6. See 
Rev. xx. 8,9. But such salves need not ; 
the worm hath reference to such ver- 
min as is wont to breed in and feed on 
dead corpses ; such carcasses especially 
as lie so long above ground, until they 
rot, and become as dung or carrion, Job 
xxi. 26; Ps. Ixxxiii. 10; Isa. xiv. 11, 
19, 20; the fire, to the burning of such 
bodies, not fit now to be stirred, or 
removed, but to be consumed by fire, in 
the places where they lie, ch. ix. 5; 
xxx. 33; Ezek. xxxix. 9. So that the 
resemblance is taken from the bodies 
that lie rotting on the face of the earth, 
till they crawl all over with worms and 
maggots, and in regard both of their 
unfitness to be managed and the multi- 
tude of them, it is a ong time ere they 
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enter into the kingdom of God with 
one eye, than having two eyes, to 
be cast into hell-fire : 

48 Where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched. 


can be consumed with fire.” So much 
for a literal exposition; by which the 
undying worm and unquenchable fire 
are represented as ernie | for a long 
time. And in the spiritual application 
which Gataker thought it necessary to 
make, he by no means confines it toa 
future endless punishment, but allows it 
to be at least equally applicable to judg- 
ments piace on the earth: “ By the 
whole similitude, or allegory, that dread- 
ful, direful, and detestable, condition is 
expressed, that shall, at first or last, 
befall all obstinate wicked ones ; some- 
times in exemplary judgments executed 
upon them in this world; partly, by 
inward torture of mind, Dan. vy. 6; 
partly, by corporeal pains, 2 Chron. 
xxi. 18, 19; Acts xii. 23; and ignomin- 
ious usages; Isa. xxii. 17, 18; Jer. 
xxii. 18, 19; amidst which, this also is 
one part of their misery, that they are 
generally rather abhorred than pitied, 
Ps. hii. 5—7; lxiv. 7—9; but even if 
they do escape vengeance here, after 
this life, immediately in their souls, and 
at the last day, in soul and body joined 
together again.”—Assem. Annot. I 
repeat, that the worm and the fire are 
here added merely as characteristics 
and aggravations of gchenna, and again 
refer to note on Matt. v. 22, for an 
explanation of that term. The punish- 
ment here indicated was horrible, truly ; 
yet there is no evidence that it was to 
endure without end. It was rather the 
same which our Lord predicted, on 
several occasions, as the damnation of 
hell, and a time of unequalled tribula- 
tion. See Matt. iii. 7; xxiii. 33; xxiv. 
21; and the notes. See also Matt. 
xxiii, 34—36. 

49. Every one shall be salted with 
Jire, &c. Some have strangely sup- 
poses that our Lord meant, the fire of 
1ell will eternally preserve the bodies 
of men in a fit condition to be tor- 
mented, even as salt preserves flesh 
from putrefaction. But Bishop Brown- 
ell’s exposition seems much more rea- 
sonable. “The opinions of commen- 
tators on this very obscure verse ure 
almost endless ; but the following seems 
as probable as any; namely, after 


49 For every one shall be salted 
with fire, and every sacrifice shall 
be salted with salt. 

50 Salt is good: but if the salt 
have lost his saltness, wherewith 


declaring that every sacrifice, however 
painful, must be made, rather than 
renounce our faith, ver. 43—48, Christ 
adds as a reason, that ‘every one’ who 
devotes himself to the service of God 
‘shall be salted with fire,’ that is, shall 
be fitted for that service by trials, and 
difficulties, and mortifications; in the 
same way as ‘every sacrifice’ offered 
under the law was to be ‘salted with 
salt” Lev. ii. 13, before it could be 
acceptable to God. According to this, ~ 


“every one’ means every Christian, or 


person who devotes himself to God; 
‘to be salted’ is taken figuratively for 
to be perfected, rendered acceptable in 
the sight of God, which is sanctioned 
by Matt. v. 13; Col. iv. 6; and ‘fire’ 
denotes trials and sufferings. Comp. 
1 Cor. ili. 13—15.”— Brownell. “ Every 
one shall be salted for the fire of God's 
altar; that is, shall be prepared to be 
offered a sacrifice to God, holy and ac- 
ceptable. For although the proposi- 
tion be universal, it must be limited by 
the nature of the subject thus: Eve 
one, who is offered a sacrifice to God, 
shall be salted for the fire, as every. 
sacrifice is salted with salt.”—Vac- 
knight. So far is Macknight from find- 
ing in this passage any proof that some 
must endure endless misery, ~~ he 
Fie it somewhat, apparently fear- 
ul that his readers would understand it 
to teach the final salvation of all men. 
“The crosses, afflictions, and severe 
sacrifices, occasioned by the practice of 
piety and the profession of true Chris- 
tianity, are here compared to fire; even 
to a fire which produces the same effect 
on the mind, which salt -produces on 
flesh, preserving it from corruption.”— 
Beausobre. 

50. Salt is good, &c. See note on 
Matt. v.13. By devotion to Jesus and 
his gospel, which exposed them to 
jery trials and sufferings, the disciples 

ecame seasoned with the salt of divine 
grace; this they had in themselves, 
and thus they became the salt of the 
earth. Yet if they lost their saltness or 
grace, they would become unprofitable 
and despicable. - 
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- 
- will ye season it? Have salt in 
_ yourselves, and have peace one 
with another. 
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ND he arose from thence, and 

cometh into the coasts of 
Judea, by the farther side of Jor- 
dan: and the people resort unto 
him again; and, as he was wont, 
he taught them again. 

2 § And the Pharisees came to 
him, and asked him, Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife? 
tempting him. : 

3 And he answered and said un- 
to them, What did Moses com- 
mand you ! 

4 And they said, Moses suffered 
to write a bill of divorcement, and 
to put Aer away. 

5 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, For the hardness of 
your heart, he wrote you this pre- 
cept. 

6 But from the beginning of the 
creation, God made them male and 
female. 


“_ 
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7 For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife ; 

8 And they twain shall be one 
flesh: so then they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. 

9 What therefore, God hath 
joined together, let not man put 
asunder. 

10 And in the house his dis- 
ciples asked him again of the same 
maiter. 

11 And he saith unto them, 
Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, and marry another, commit- 
teth adultery against her- 

12 And if a woman shall put 
away her husband, and be married 
to another, she committeth adul- 
tery. 
13 § And they brought young 
children to him, that he should 
touch them; and Avs disciples re- 
buked those that brought them. 

14 But when Jesus saw zt, he 
was much displeased, and said un- 
to them, Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them 
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1—12. See notes on Matt. xix. 1—9. 

10. Inthe house his disciples asked 
him, &c. Hence it would seem a por- 
tion of this discourse was addressed to 
the disciples alone; they did not fully 
understand the matter, and, according to 
their usual custom, sought an explana- 
tion. Matthew does not notice this 
circumstance, but represents the whole 
discourse as delivered publicly to the 
Pharisees. 

12. If a woman shall put away her 
husband, &c. There is no authorit 
given by the law of Moses, for a wife 
to repudiate her husband. But it would 
seem that sundry women had assumed 
the right to do so; and, among others, 
some who were intimately connected 
with the reigning family in our Saviour’s 
time. “When Salome happened to 
quarrel with Costobharus, she sent him 
a bill of divorce, and dissolved her mar- 
riage with him, though this was not 
according to the Jewish laws; for with 


us, itis lawful for a hushand to do so; 
but a wife, if she departs from her hus- 
band, cannot of herself be married to 
another, unless her former husband put 
her away. However, Salome chose not 
to follow the law of her country, but the; 
law of her authority, and so renounced 
her wedlock; and told her brother 
Herod,” &c.—Josephus, Antiq., B. xv., 
ch. vii., $10. ‘‘ Herodias took upon her 
to confound the Jaws of our country, and 
divorced herself from her husband 
while he was alive, and was married to 
Herod [Antipas] her husband’s brother 
by the father’s side.”—Jbid. B. xvit1., 
ch. v.,§ 4. This was the same Hero- 
dias, who is mentioned, Matt. xiv. 3. 
Josephus mentions other cases, also, of 
a similar nature. Our Lord denounces 
the practice as adulterous, in females 
as well as in males. For his general 
instructions on this subject, see notes 
on Matt. v. 31, 32; xix. 1—9. : 
13—16. See notes on Matt. xix. 
13—15. See also Luke xviii. 15—17. 
14, The language in this verse canne 
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not: for of such is the kingdom of 
God. 

15 Verily, I say unto yon, 
Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall not enter therein. 

16 And he took them up in his 
arms, put Ais hands upon them, 
and blessed them. 

17 @| And when he was gone 
forth into the way, there came one 
running, and kneeled to him, and 
asked him, Good Master, what 
shall I do that I may inherit eter- 
nal life? 

18 And Jesus said upto him, 
Why callest thou me good? there 
is none good, but one, that is God. 

19 Thou knowest the command- 
nents, Do not commit adultery, 
Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not 
bear false witness, Defraud not, 
Honour thy father and mother. 

20 And he answered and said 
unto him, Master, all these have I 
observed from my youth. 

21 Then Jesus beholding him 
loved him, and said unto him, One 
thing thou lackest: go thy way, 
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sell whatsoever thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven ; and come 
take up the cross, and follow me. 

22 And he was sad at that say- 
ing, and went away grieved: for 
he had great possessions. 

23 "And Jesus looked round 
about, and saith unto his disciples, 
How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of 
God! 

24 And the disciples were as- 
tonished at his words. But Jesus 
answereth again, and saith unto 
them, Children, how hard is it for 
them that trust in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God! 

25 It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than 
fora rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

26 And they were astonished 
out of measure, saying among 
themselves, Who then can be 
saved? 

27 And Jesus looking upon 
them, saith, With men 7¢ is impos- 
sible, but not with God: for with 


easily be harmonized with the doctrine 
that little children are totally depraved, 
and, from their birth, deserving of end- 
less punishment. Vastly different was 
the opinion of Jesus concerning them, 
He regarded them as innocent, and 
heirs of heaven. He loved them and 
blessed them. When such little ones 
are taken away by death, and the hearts 
of fond parents are bleeding at every 

ore, how full of consolation is the 

elief, that Jesus has received them to 
his arms, and blessed them according 
to his word! 

17—381. See notes on Matt. xix. 16— 
30. Parallel also with Luke xviii. 18 
—30. 

24. Trust in riches. Jesus had said, 
“ how hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God!” 
But, perceiving the astonishment of his 
disciples, he explained his meaning 
thus: “how hard it is for them that 
trust in riches to enter into the kingdom 
of God!” The explanation is material. 


A man might have had riches then, or 
may be now rich, without being pre- 
vented from embracing the gospel. But 
the difficulty was at is occasioned by 
trusting in riches ; regarding money as 
the chief good, and the chief object 
of desire. 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. A man, 
having this feeling fully developed in 
him, is unwilling to do aught which 
may endanger his wealth; and, more- 
over, his habits of thought and action 
are inconsistent with the gospel requi- 
sition to administer to the wants of 
others as circumstances may_ require. 
It was so with the young ruler men- 
tioned in this passage. And, since his 
day, many professed disciples of our 
Lord have disobeyed his precepts, and 
thus failed to enter his kingdom effect- 
ually, because they were unwilling to 
distribute of their abundance for the 
relief of their brethren. 

32—34. See notes on Matt, xx. 17— 
19. Parallel also with Luke xviii. 31— 
34. 
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God all things are possible. 

28 Y Then Peter began to say 
unto him, Lo, we have left all, and 
have followed thee. 

29 And Jesus answered and said, 
Verily, I say unto you, There is 
no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for my sake, and the gos- 
pel’s, : 

30 But he shall receive a hun- 
dred-fold now in this time, houses, 
and brethren, and sisters, and 
mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecutions; and in the 
world to come, eternal life. 

31 But many that are first shall 
be last; and the last first. 

32 @ And they were in the way, 
going up to Jerusalem; and Jesus 
went before them: and they were 
amazed; and as they followed, 
they were afraid. And he took 
again the twelve, and began to tell 
them what things should happen 
unto him, — 

33 Saying, Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem ; and the Son of man 
shall be delivered unto the chief 
priests, and unto the scribes; and 
they shall condemn him to death, 
and shall deliver him to the Gen- 
tiles ; 

34 And they shall mock him, 
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and shall scourge him, and shall 
spit upon him, and shall kill him: 
and the third day he shall rise 
again. 

35 9 And James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, come unto him, 
saying, Master, we would that thou 
shouldest do for us whatsoever we 
shall desire. 

36 And he said unto them, 
What would ye that I should do 
for yout 

37 They said unto him, Grant 
unto us that we may sit, one on 
thy right hand, and the other on 
thy left hand, in thy glory. 

38 But Jesus said unto them, 
Ye know not what ye ask: can ye 
drink of the cup that I drink of? 
and be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with ? 

39 And they said unto him, We 
can. And Jesus said unto them, 
Ye shall indeed drink of the cup 
that I drink of; and with the bap- 
tism that I am baptized withal 
shall ye be baptized: 

40 But to sit on my right hand 
and on my left hand, is not mine 
to give; but i shqll be given to 
them for whom it is prepared. 

41 And when the ten heard it, 
they began to be much displeased 
with James and John. 

42 But Jesus called them to hum, 


32. They were afraid. From what 
their Master had said on former occa- 
sions, the disciples feared some great 
ealamity would befall them at Jerusa- 
lem. They did not understand pre- 
cisely what he meant by being delivered 
up and killed; but they naturally con- 
sidered such. language descriptive of 
some disaster. And now, when Jesus 
was leading them to the place which of 
all places t i would have shunned, as 
they followed they were amazed and 
afraid. He seemed regardless of dan- 
ger, and walked boldly forward; but 
they were amazed at his temerit¥, and 
exceedingly fearful of the consequences. 
4] Began fo tell them, &c. Perceiving 
their consternation, our Lord took again 


the twelve, and repeated what he had 
frequently said before concerning his 
death and resurrection; so that while 
they might be fully prepared for the trial, 
they might also te Ceci oe by the 
hope of his resurrection and the glory 
which should follow. But even now 
they did not understand him; as is evi- 
dent from what follows, ver. 35—37, 
and the express assertion that “they 
understood none of these things.’’? Luke 
xviii. 34, 

35—45. See notes on Matt. xx. 20—28. 

35. James and John, the sons of Zeb- 
edee, &c. Their request was made 
through their mother, Matt. xx. 20, but 
they were probably present; and it is 
here said they made the request, accord- 
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and saith unto them, Ye know that 
they which are accounted to rule 
over the Gentiles, exercise lord- 
ship over them; and their great 
ones exercise authority upon them. 

43 But so shall it not be among 
you: but whosoever will be great 
among you, shall be your minister : 

44 And whosoever of you will 
be the chiefest, shall be servant of 
all.’ 

45 For even the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many. 

46 4 And they came to Jericho: 
and as he went out of Jericho with 
his disciples, and a great number 
of people, blind Bartimeus, the son 
of 'Timeus, sat by the highway side 
begging. 

47 And when he heard that it 
was Jesus of Nazareth, he began 
to cry out, and say, Jesus, thou 
son of David, have mercy on me. 

48 And many charged him that 
he should hold his peace: but he 
cried the more a great deal, Thou 
son of David, have merey on me. 

49 And Jesus stood still, and 
commanded him to be called: and 
they call the blind man, saying 
unto him, Be of good comfort, rise ; 
he calleth thee. 


ing to the usual rule, that whatever one 
does by an agent may be attributed to 
him personally. 

37. In thy glory. “In thy king- 
dom.” Matt. xx. 21. They still ex- 
pected a glorious kingdom on_ earth; 
and desired to obtain the most honora- 
ble stations in it. 

46—52. See notes on Matt. xx. 29— 
34. Parallel also with Luke xviii. 35 
—43. 

46. Bartimeus. That is, as the 
evangelist immediately explains, the son 
of Timeus. In the Syriac or Syro- 
Chaldaic language, Bar signifies Son, 
or Son of, like the Hebrew Ben, the 
French Fitz, the Welch Ap, the Irish 
Mac, &c. Matthew mentions fwo blind 
men; but Mark and Luke name only 
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50 And he, casting away his 
garment, rose, and came to Jesus. 

51 And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, What wilt thou that I 
should do unto thee? The blind 
man said unto him, Lord, that I 
might receive my sight. 

52 And Jesus said unto him, Go 
thy way ; thy faith hath made thee 
whole. And immediately he re- 
ceived his sight, and followed Je- 
sus in the way. 


CHAPTER Xi. 


ND when they came nigh to 

Jerusalem, unto Bethphage, 
and Bethany, at the mount of 
Olives, he sendeth forth two of his 
disciples, 

2 And saith unto them, Go your 
way into the village over against 
you: and as soon as ye be entered 
into it, ye shall find a colt tied, 
whereon never man sat ; loose him, 
and bring him. 

3 And if any man say unto you, 
Why do ye this? say ye that the 
Lord hath need of him; and 
straightway he will send him hith- 
er. 

4 And they went their way, and 
found the colt tied by the door 
without, in a place where two 
ways met; and they loose him. 


one, probably the one best known in 


that region; as in the case of the demo- 
niac of Gadara. Comp. Matt. viii. 28; 
Mark v. 2; Luke viii. 27. 

49. Be of good comfort, &e. The 
hyntand ers had such faith in the benev- 
olence of Jesus, that, as soon as his 
attention was directed to the blind man, 
they felt certain of a cure; and the 
exhorted him to rejoice. Such faith 
may be safely reposed in the compas- 
sionate Saviour, by all who feel their 
own helplessness and their need of his 
assistance. 


* CHAPTER XI. 


1—11. See notes on Matt. xxi. 1—17, 
See also Luke xix. 29—40; John xii, 
12—19. Mark omits many of the cir- 


CHAPTER XI. 


_ § And certain of them that stood 
there said unto them, What do ye, 
loosing the colt? 

6 And they said unto them even 
as Jesus had commanded : and they 
let them-go. 

7 And they brought the colt to 
Jesus, and cast their garments on 
him ; and he sat upon him. 

8 And many spread their gar- 
ments in the way: and others cut 
down branches off the trees, and 
strewed ¢hem in the way. 

9 And they that went before, 
and they that followed, cried, say- 
ing, Hosanna: Blessed zs he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord. 

10 Blessed be the kingdom of 
our father David, that cometh in 
the name of the Lord: Hosanna in 
_ the highest. 

1i And Jesus entered into Jeru- 
salem, and into the temple: and 
when he had looked round about 
upon all things, and now the even- 
tide was come, he went out unto 
Bethany, with the twelve. 

12 4 And on the morrow, when 
they were come from Bethany, he 
was hungry. 

13 And seeing a fig-tree afar 
off, having leaves, he came, if hap- 
ly he might find anything thereon : 
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and when he came to it, he found 
nothing but leaves: for the time 
of figs was not yet. 

14 And Jesus answered and said 
unto it, No man eat fruit of thee 
hereafter for ever. And his disci- 
ples heard it. 

15 4 And they come to Jerusa- 
lem : and Jesus went into the tem- 
ple, and began to cast out them 
that sold and bought in the temple, 
and overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and the seats of 
them that sold doves ; 

16 And would not suffer that 
any man should carry any vessel 
through the temple. 

17 And he taught, saying unto 
them, Is it not written, My house 
shall be called, of all nations, the 
house of prayer? but ye have made 
it a den of thieves. 

18 And the scribes and chief 
priests heard z¢, and sought how 
they might destroy him: for they 
feared him, because all the people 
was astonished at his doctrine. 

19 And when even was come, 
he went out of the city. 

20 4 And in the morning, as 
they passed by, they saw the fig- 
tree dried up from the roots. 

21 And Peter calling to remem- 


cumstances related by the other evan- 
gelists. 

5. What do ye, loosing the colt? 
That is, why do ye loose him ? or, what 
authority have you to do so? 

12—14. See notes on Matt. xxi. 18, 
TS. 
15—19. See notes on Matt. xxi. 12, 
13. See also Luke xix. 45—48. 

15. Went into the temple. That is, 
into the outer court of the temple. 
Jesus, not being of Aaron’s poerty 
was not permitted to enter the temple 
proper, or the holy place,—this being 
the privilege of the priests only. See 
note on Matt. xxi. 12. 

18. -How they might destroy him. 
See note on Matt. xii. 14. 9 All the 
pe le were astonished at his doctrine. 

‘All the people were very attentive to 


hear him.” Luke xix. 48. The sur- 
prise and interest manifested by the 
people excited at once a desire for the 
destruction of Jesus and a fear to 
attempt it, on the part of the chief 
priests and scribes. They dreaded his 
influence, for they perceived the people 
gave diligent heed to his instructions ; 
they felt therefore that they must 
destroy him, or lose their influence 
among the people. At the same time, 
they perceived it would be dangerous to 
attempt to injure him, because the peo- 
ple manifested so much interest in him. 
As Luke expresses it, they “sought to 
destroy him, and could not find what 
they might do; for all the people were 
very attentive to hear him.” : 

20—26. See notes on Matt. xxi. 20-— 
22. 
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brance, saith unto him, Master, be- 
hold, the fig-tree which thou curs- 
edst is withered away. 

22 And Jesus answering, saith 
unto them, Have faith in God. 

23 For verily I say unto you, 
That whosoever shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou removed, and 
be thou cast into the sea; and shall 
not doubt in his heart, but shall 
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I will tell you by what authority I 
do these things. 

30 The baptism of John, was it 
from heaven, or of men? answer 


me. 

31 And they reasoned with 
themselves, saying, If we shall 
say, From heaven; he will say, 
Why then did ye not believe him? 

32 But if we shall say, Of men ; 


believe that those things which he; they feared the people: for all 


saith shall come to pass; he shall 
have whatsoever he saith. 

24 Therefore I say unto you, 
W hat things soever ye desire when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them. 

25 And when ye stand praying, 
forgive, if ye have aught against 
any: that your Father also which 
isin heaven may forgive you your 
trespasses. 

26 But, if ye do not forgive, 
neither will your Father which is 
in heaven forgive your trespasses. 

27 “And they come again to 
Jerusalem: and as he was walking 
in the temple, there come to him 
the chief priests, and the scribes, 
and the elders, 

28 And say unto him, By what 
authority doest thou these things? 
and who gave thee this authority 
to do these things? 

29 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, I will also ask of you 
one question, and answer me, and 


21. Which thou cursedst. Rather, 
which thou didst devote to destruction. 
Jesus pronounced no curse except that 
of unfruitfu)ness, or the withering of the 
tree. 


25, 26. Forgive, if ye have aught 
against any, &c. ‘See notes on Matt. 
Vi. 14, 15. 


27—33. See notes on Matt. xxi. 23— 
27. Parallel also with Luke xx. 1—8. 

82. They feared the people. The 
same reason, which deterred them from 
laying violent hands on our Lord, pre- 
vented them also from denying the pro- 
phetic character of John; they feared 


men counted John, that he was a 
prophet indeed. 

33 And they answered and said’ 
unto Jesus, We cannot tell. And 
Jesus answering saith unto them, 
Neither do I tell you by what au- 
thority I do these things. 


CHAPTER XII. 


,: a he began to speak unto 
them by parables. A certain 
man planted a vineyard, and set a 
hedge about 7, and digged a place 
for the wine-fat, and built a tower, 
and Jet it out to husbandmen, and 
went into a far country. 

2 And at the season he sent to 
the husbandmen a servant, that he 
might receive from the husband- 
men of the fruit of the vineyard. 

3 And they caught Aim, and 
beat him, and sent him away 
empty. 

4 And again, he sent unto them 
another servant: and at him they 
cast stones, and wounded him in 


the people. Afterwards they succeeded 
in deceiving and inflaming the minds 
of the people; and then they wrought 
wickedness without restraint. With 
all their sanctimonious pretences, they 
had no fear of God before their eyes; 
and they dreaded only the people. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1—12. See notes on Matt. xxi. 33— 
46. Parallel also with Luke xx. 9— 
19. 

2. A servant. Matthew speaks of 
servants, throughout. Such slight vari- 
ations rather increase than diminish the 


CHAPTER XII. 


the head, and sent him away 
shamefully handled. 

5 And again he sent another; 
and him they killed, and many 
others; beating some, and killing 
some. 

6 Having yet therefore one son, 
his well-beloved, he sent him also 
last unto them, saying, They will 
reverence my son. 

7 But those husbandmen said 
among themselves, This is the 
heir; come, let us kill him, and 
the inheritance shall be curs. 

8 And they took him, and killed 
him, and cast him out of the vine- 
yard. 

9 What shall therefore the lord 
of the vineyard do? He will come 
and destroy the husbandmen, and 
_ will give the vineyard unto others. 

10 And have ye not read this 
scripture; The stone which the 

uilders rejected is become the 
head of the corner : 

11 This was the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes ? 

12 And they sought to lay hold 
on him, but feared the people; for 
they knew that he had spoken the 
parable against them: and they 
left him and went their way. 

13 4 And they send unto him 
certain of the Pharisees, and of the 
Herodians, to catch him in his 
words. 

14 And when they were come, 
they say unto him, Master, we 
know that thou art true, and carest 
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for no man: for thou regardest 
not the person of men, but teachest 
the way of God in truth: Is it 
lawful to give tribute to Cesar, or 
motte ay 

15 Shall we give, or shall we 
not give? But he, knowing their 
hypocrisy, said unto them, Why 
tempt ye me? brmg me a penny, 
that I may see z¢. 

16 And they brought zz. And 
he saith unto them, Whose 7s this 
image and superscription? And 
they said unto him, Cesar’s. 

17 And Jesus answering, said 
unto them, Render to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s. 
And they marvelled at him. 

18 “| Then come unto him the 
Sadducees, which say there is no 
resurrection ; and they asked him, 
saying, 

19 Master, Moses wrote unto us, 
If a man’s brother die, and leave 
his wife behind him, and leave no 
children, that his brother should 
take his wife, and raise up seed 
unto his brother. 

20 Now, there were seven breth- 
ren: and the first took a wife, and 
dying left no seed. 

21 And the second took her, 
and died, neither left he any seed : 
and the third likewise. 

22 And the seven had her, and 
left no seed : last of all the woman 
died also. 

23 In the resurrection therefore, 


evidence that both narratives are sub- 
stantially true; for the difference is not 
material to the main story, and at the 
same time shows that there was no col- 
lusion between the different narrators. 
4. Shamefully handled. Abusively 
treated; a part of the abuse consisted 
in stoningand wounding him. Whether 
Jesus alluded to any particular prophets, 
by the several servants, we need not 
miquire. ‘The main design of the para- 
ble is the only important matter ; and 
that is sufficiently manifest. Like the 
33 


unfaithful husbandmen, the Jews had 
abused the messengers God had sent in 
former times; they were about to kill 
his dear Son; and a terrible retribution 
awaited them. bd 

13—27. See notes on Matt. xxii. 15 
—33. Parallel also with Luke xx. 20 
—38. 

14. Curest for no man. That is, 
thou regardest not the favor or enmily 
of men; but wilt speak the truth, unin- 
fluenced by the opinions of others. 
This was probably spoken merely as a 
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when they shall rise, whose wife 
shall she be of them? for the seven 
had her to wife. 

24 And Jesus answering, said 
unto them, Do ye not therefore 
err, because ye know not the 
scriptures, neither the power of 
God? 

25 For when they shall rise 
from the dead, they neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage; but 
are as the angels which are in 
heaven. 

26 And as touching the dead, 


compliment, or rather with a design to 
throw our Saviour off his guard, by a 
pretence of perfect confidence in him; 
yet, however spoken, the language was 
true in its fullest extent. Jesus would 
not wrongly describe the kingdom of 
the Messiah, and represent it as an 
earthly dominion, to please his friends 
and acquire the friendship of the whole 
nation; nor would he refrain from 
reproving and rebuking the ungodly 
Pharisees, though he knew their enmity 
would be exasperated to frenzy and 
absolute madness by his faithfulness. 
And thus plainly he preached and testi- 
fied, at all times; regarding not the 
smiles or frowns of men, and anxious 
only to obey God. 

25. Neither marry nor are given in 
marriage. In the resurrection state, 
“this passage teaches that the peculiar 
relation of marriage will not exist. It 
does not affirm, however, that there will 
be no recollection of former marriages, 
or no recognition of each other as hav- 
ing existed in this tender relation.”— 
Barnes. The same may be said con- 
cerning other relations. There may be 
no absolute proof, in the Gospel, but 
there is much to imply, that parents and 
children shall recognize each other. 
And while it is doubtless true that a 
spirit of universal love will then fill all 
hearts, it is not unreasonable to believe 
a peculiar affection shall he cherished 
towards those who were so dear on the 
earth. I cannot believe the God of love 
will destroy, in heaven, that affection 
which cements husbands and wives, 
parents and children, brethren and sis- 
ters, on earth. But, purified from all 
admixture with*improper feelings, and 
from all which alloys it, even in its 
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that they rise ; have ye not read in 
the book of Moses, how in the 
bush God spake unto him, saying, 
I am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob? 

27 He is not the God of the 
dead, but the God of the living: 
ye therefore do greatly err. 

28 § And one of the scribes 
came, and having heard them rea- 
soning together, and perceiving 
that he had answered them well, 
asked him, Which is the first com- 


purest state on earth, I believe he will 
perpetuate it in heaven. 

26. In the bush. That is, at the 
burning bush. See Exo. iii. 6. Luke 
mentions the bush in different phrase- 
ology : “ Now that the dead are raised, 
even Moses showed at the bush, when 
he calleth the Lord,’ &c. Luke xx. 
37. Taking both the expressions in 
connexion, 1t has heen not improbab 
supposed that the evangelists intende: 
to be understood thus; the doctrine of 
the resurrection is taught in that part 
of the writings of Moses called the bush, 
or that which relates what occurred at 
the burning bush; for there Moses 
declares that the Lord called himself 
the God of Abraham, &c. © 

28—34. See notes on Matt. xxii. 34 
—i0. 

28. Answered them well. Wisely, 
discreetly, —— The scribes, 
who were chiefly of the sect of Phari- 
sees, could not refrain from acknow]- 
edging that Jesus had done what they 
could not do; “he had put the Saddu- 
cees to silence.” Matt. xxii. 34. The 
question now proposed by the scribe 
would seem to have been put in good 
faith, with an. honest desire to obtain 
information, especially when compared 
with ver. 32, 33, and the declaration of 
Jesus, in ver. 34. But we cannot give 
the scribe the credit for honesty, which 
Mark’s account might otherwise imply, 
because another evangelist Aetiaeds 
declares that a plan was concerted, to 
“entangle” Jesus in conversation ; that 
the Herodians made the first onset, 
which was followed by the Sadducees ; 
and, both these having failed, the scribe 
or “lawyer asked him a question, 
tempting him.” See Matt. xxii. 15, 


CHAPTER XII. 


mandment of all? 

29 And Jesus answered him, 
The first of all the commandments 
ts, Hear, O Israel; The Lord our 
God is one Lord : 

30 And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength: 
this zs the first commandment. 

31 And the second is like, 
namely this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself: there is 
none other commandment greater 
than these. 

32 And the scribe said unto 
him, Well, Master, thou hast said 
the truth: for there is one God; 
and there is none other but he : 

33 And to love him with all 


16, 23, 35. We must regard the scribe, 
therefore, as engaged in the same un- 
holy attempt to entangle our Lord in 
his words, however discreetly he may 
have managed the affair, and however 
nearly his language might have corre- 
sponded with the truth, or principles of 
heavenly government. First com- 
mandment of all. That is, the first in 
importance. See ver. 31. In Matthew, 
it is styled the “ great commandment,” 
and the “first and great command- 
ment.” Matt. xxii. 36, 33. 

29. Hear, O Israel. See Deut. vi. 4, 
5. This exclamation was designed to 
denote the exceeding importance of the 
truth, aud to eall the attention of the 
people to it, as a matter vitally essen- 
tial to their well-being. 1 The Lord 
our God is one Lord. The indivisible 
unity of God is here asserted, in oppo- 
sition to the polytheistical doctrines of 
the heathens. 

30. And thou shalt love the Lord, &c. 
The command to cherish supreme love 
t> God is founded on the fact that there 
is only one God. If there were “gods 
nany,” such love as is due from men 
should be rendered to each, according 
to his station, and his influence upon 
human affairs. But since there is one 
only, to him alone belongs the whole 
love of the he®t; for he alone is our 
Governor, and the Author of all our 
blessings. Yet supreme love to him is 
perfectly consistent with sincere love 
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the heart, and with all the under- 
standing, and with all the soul, 
and with all the strength, and to 
love his neighbour as himself, is 
more than all whole burnt-offer- 
ings and sacrifices. 

34 And when Jesus saw that he 
answered discreetly, he said unto 
him, Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God. And no man af- 
ter that durst ask him any question. 

35 § And Jesus answered and 
said, while he taught in the tem- 
ple, How say the scribes that 
Christ is the son of David ? 

36 For David himself said by 
the Holy Ghost, The Lorp said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, till I make thine ene- 
mies thy footstool. 


towards other benefactors whom he 
creates, towards relatives and friends, 
and towards the whole race of man. 
Indeed such love to others is impera- 
tively commanded, ver. 31; and if this 
second commandment be not obeyed, 
obedience to the first is impossible. 1 
John iv. 20. While, therefore, we cher- 
ish supreme love, reverence, and afiec- 
tion, for our Father in heaven, we need 
not fear that we shall defraud him, or 
disobey his command, by loving also 
his Son, whom he loves and has ap- 
pointed as the “Captain of our salva- 
tion,” Heb. ii. 10, or by loving oth- 
er heaven-appointed benefactors, or 
friends, or relatives, or fellow-men. So 
long as our affection for other objects or 
ersons does not estrange our hearts 
rom God, we may safely cherish and 
cultivate it. Indeed, he has required 
us to do so. 

33. More than all whole burnt-offer- 
ings and sacrifices. Superior, more 
valuable, more important. See note on 
Matt. ix. 13. igs 

34. Discreetly. Wisely, judiciously. 
1 Thou art noé far, &c. That is, the 
sentiments which he expressed were so 
true, that, if he were honest in their ut- 
terance, he might very easily embrace 
the gospel of Jesus ; for one of its char- 
acteristics is, that internal worship is 
more important than external; see John 
iv. 23, 24; that the cultivation of love 
towards God and man is altogether 
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37 David therefore, himself call- 
eth him Lord, and whence is he 
then his sont And the common 
people heard him gladly. 

38 @ And he said unto them in 
his doctrine, Beware of the sembes, 
which love to go in long clothing, 
and Jove salutations in the market- 
places, 

39 And the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the uppermost 
rooms at feasts : ; 
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40 Which devour widows’ 
hduses, and for a pretence make 
long prayers: these shall receive 
greater damnation. A 

41 ¥ And Jesus sat over against 
the treasury, and beheld how the 
people cast money into the treas- 
ury: and many that were rich cast 
in much. 

42 .And there came a certain 
poor widow, and she threw in two 
mites, which make a farthing. 


more essential than any ceremonial duty 
or observance whatever. ‘1 No man 
durst ask him any question. See note 
on Matt. xxii. 46. 

35—37. See notes on Matt. xxii. 41 
—46. Paraliel with Luke xx. 41—44. 

37. The common people heard him 
gladly. And this was the reason why 
the Pharisees and priests feared the 

eople. The doctrines taught by our 
Ton were altogether too universally 
benevolent and gracious, to suit the 
Pharisees ; but, for the same reason, 
thev were peculiarly gratifying and dear 
to the mass of his hearers. mbes per- 
ceived by his testimony that the bless- 
ings of God were not to be confined to 
a favored few; but that as widely as 
his creative power operated, so widel 
his beneficent providence was eco. 
And, in this discourse, our Lord had 
testified that the divine goodness was 
not limited to the present state of being ; 
but that, after death, he would restore 
life again under more favorable cireum- 
stances, making his children immortal, 
and holy, and happy. To accomplish 
his gracious designs, God had commis- 
sioned his Son, as the Messiah, whose 
pares should remain unimpaired until 
ie should overcome all opposition, ver. 
36. See 1 Cor, xv. 24—28. And, as 
they were to share a common blessin 
hereafter, all were required to love God, 
the Giver of that blessing, with the 
whole heart, and to love each other sin- 
cerely, as joint-heirs of the heavenly 
inheritance. This was wormwood to 
the Pharisees. But the common people 
rejoiced, 

38—40. See notes on Matt. xxiii. 1— 
14. Parallel also with Luke xx. 45 
—47. This discourse is much more 
fully reported by Matthew than by the 
other evangelists. See the whole of 
ch. xxiii, 


38. In his doctrine. Rather, in his 

instruction. 

40. Shall receive greater damnation. 
| Rather, judgement, or punishment ; by 
which is meant that they should suffer 
more severely than other Jews, when 
the Jewish state should be destroyed.” 
—Pearce. “By the frequent, unneces- 
sary, and sometimes censurable recourse 
of translators to the terms, damned, 
damnation, damnable, and others of like 
import, an asperity is given to the lan- 
guage of most modern translations of 
the New Testament, which the original 
evidently has not.”’—Campbell. In ac- 
cordance with these remarks, Campbell 
translates the word punishment, which 
doubtless expresses its full and exact 
meaning. 

41—44. Parallel with Luke xxi. I—4, 

41. Over against. Opposite to; on 
the other side of the room, or court. 
‘I Treasury. “The court of the women, 
called in Scripture the new court, 2 
Chron, xx. 5, and the outer court, Ezek. 
xlvi. 21,— was one hundred and thirty- 
five cubits square.” Here “were thir- 
teen éreasure-chests, two of which were 
for the half-shekel, whieh was paid 
yearly by every Israelite, and the rest 
for the money for the purchase of sac- 
rifices and other oblations.”—Calmet. 
One of these treasure-chests is probably 
here intended, into which the people 
were casting their offerings. ‘1 Cast in 
much, Literally, many, that is many 
pieces of money. 

42. Two mites. The mite was the 
smallest Jewish coin, two of which, as 
the evangelist says, were equal to one 
at The amount was very incon- 
siderable ; less, itis generally supposed, 
than half a cent. ’ 

43. Hath cast more in than they all, 
&c. That is, more in proportion to her 
ability. 


CHAPTER XI. 


43 And he called unto him his 
disciples, and saith unto them, 
Verily, | say unto you, That this 
poor widow hath cast more in, 
than all they which have cast into 
the treasury. 

44 For all they did cast in of 
their abundance: but she of her 
want did cast in all that she had, 
even all her living. 
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ND as he went out of the 
temple, one of his disciples 
saith unto him, Master,.see what 
manner of stones, and what build- 
ings are here! 

2 And Jesus answering said un- 
to him, Seest thou these great 
buildings? there shall not be left 
one stone upon another, that shall 
- not be thrown down. 

3 And as he sat upon the mount 
of Olives, over against the temple, 
Peter, and James, and John, and 


44, Cast in of their abundance, &c. 
Thus, ordinarily, are the gifts of the 
rich and poor proportioned at the pres- 
* entday. The poor bestow much more, 
in proportion to their ability, than the 
rich. » And the circumstance here par- 
ticularly mentioned deserves notice. 
The poor practise self-denial, that they 
may bestow charity or assist in sup- 
porting public worship. But seldom do 
the rich give so much as to deprive 
themselves of a single comfort or neces- 
sary of life. Emphatically, therefore, 
did the poor widow do more than her 
rich neighbors, and deserved the praise 
awarded her. And the same rule holds 
good now; those are most praiseworthy 
who deny themselves to assist others. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


This whole chapter is parallel with 
Matt. ch. xxiv., and Luke ch. xxi. 
Most of the important subjects em- 
braced in this chapter are explained in 
the notes on Matt. ch. xxiv. 

1. What manner of stones. By Mat- 
thew’s account, it appears that Jesus 
had just been alluding to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Matt. xxiii. 37—39. 


Going out of the temple immediately 
3% 
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Andrew, asked him privately, 

4 Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be the 
sign when all these things shall be 
fulfilled ? 

5 And Jesus answering them, 
began to say, Take heed lest any 
man deceive you : 

6 For many shall come in my 
name, saying, I am Christ; and 
shall deceive many. 

7 And when ye shall hear of 
wars, and rumors of wars, be ye 
not troubled: for such things must 
needs be; but the end shad/ not be 
yet. 

8 For nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against king- 
dom: and there shall be. earth- 
quakes in divers places, and there 
shall be famines, and troubles: 
these are the beginnings of sor- 
rows. 

9 9 But take heed to your- 
selves: for they shall deliver you 


afterwards, one of his disciples directed 
his attention to the beautiful and mas- 
sive stones of which the temple was 
constructed,—some of which were about 
forty-five feet long, twenty-two feet 
wide, and fourteen feet thick,—either 
doubting whether such a_ substantial 
building could easily be destroyed, or 
astonished that God would permit the 
destruction of such a beautiful edifice, 
erected to his honor and worship. 

3. Mount of Olives. A favorite re- 
sort of our Lord, and the scene of many 
interesting events. %T Over against the 
temple. On the opposite, or easterly 
side of the valley of Wehéshaphet and 
commanding a fine view of the temple 
and city of Jerusalem. Jesus probably 
was nearly on the same spot, when he 
bewailed the approaching destruction 
of the city, and wept. See Luke xix. 
37, 41—44. 

9—13. Take heed to yourselves. Be 
cautious; do not incur unnecessary per- 
il; beware of danger. | They shall 
deliver you up, &c. In regard to the 
several dangers and afflictions to which 
they were to be exposed, and the divine 
assistance which they should receive, 
so that they need take no thought be- 
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up to councils; and in the syna- 
gogues ye shall be beaten: and 
ye shall be brought before rulers 
and kings for my sake, for a testi- 
mony against them. 

10 And the gospel must first be 
published among all nations. 

11 But when they shall lead 
you, and deliver you up, take no 
thought beforehand what ye shall 
speak, neither do ye premeditate : 
but whatsoever shall be given you 
in that hour, that speak ye: for it 
is not ye that speak, but the Holy 
Ghost. 

12 Now, the brother shall be- 
tray the brother to death, and the 
father the son: and children shall 
rise up against thew parents, and 
shall cause them to be put to 
death. 

13 And ye shall be hated of all 
men for my name’s sake: but he 
that shall endure unto the end, the 
same shall be saved. 

14 But when ye shall see the 
abomination of desolation, spoken 


forehand what they should speak, see 
notes on Matt. x. 17—23; xxiv. 9, 10. 

14. Abomination of desolation — 
standing where it ought not. “In the 
holy place.” Matt. xxiv. 15. The saine 
idea is expressed by Luke, in plain 
terms, which is here indicated figura- 
tively. ‘“ When ye shall see Jerusalem 
compassed with armies.” Luke xxi. 
20. 

20. And except that the’ Lord had 
shorlened those days, &c. In the note 
on Matt. xxiv, 22, the usual explana- 
tion of this passage is given, in which 
most commentators agree, Yet it seems 
attended with a difficulty, not insuper- 
able, perhaps, yet of very considerable 
importance. The days of affliction, or 
tribulation, or vengeance, as variously 
expressed by the evangelists, were to 
be shortened, for the sake of the elect; 
that is, by common consent, to allow 
the Christians to escape alive. The 
ulea ts, if the days were not shortened, 
there would be a general and utter de- 
struction of all who were in the city; 
no flesh should be saved, or preserved 
a.ive; but, in order that the elect, or the 
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of by Daniel the prophet, stand- 
ing where it ought not, (let him 
that readeth understand) then let 
them that be in Judea flee to the 
mountains : 

15 And let him that is on the 
house-top not go down into the 
house, neither enter therein, to 
take any thing out of his house : 

16 And let him that is in the 
field not turn back again for to 
take up his garment. 

17 But wo to them that are 
with child, and to them that give 
suck in those days ! 

18 And pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter. 

19 For in those days shall be 
affliction, such as was not from 
the beginning of the creation which 
God created unto this time, neither 
shall be. 

20 And except that the Lord 
had shortened those days, no flesh 
should be saved : but for the elect’s 
sake, whom he hath chosen, he 
hath shortened the days. 


Christians, might be saved, that is, that 
their lives might be preserved, the days 
should be shortened. And the common 
interpretation is, that the days were 
shortened by the speedy termination of 
the siege,—the intestine commotions of 
the Jews enabling the Romans io enter 
the city much sooner than they could 
have done hy ordinary military process. 
But how did this premature termination 
of the siege affect the safety of the 
Christians, the elect? There is no evi- 
dence that there was a single Christian 
in the city, when the Romans entered 
it. They had escaped, long before. 
And it is not apparent how the preser- 
vation of their lives depended on the 
continuance or termination of the siege. 

This difficulty may perhaps he avoid- 
ed, by referring the shortening of the 
days of vengeance to another period, 
It is testified by Josephus, that Cestius, 
with a Roman army, encompassed Je- 
rusalem, “came into the upper city, and 
pitched his camp over against the royal 
palace; and had he but at this very 
time attempted to get within the walls 
by force, he had won the city presently, 
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21 And then, if any man shall 
say to you, Lo, here zs Christ; or 
lo, he ws there ; believe him not. 

22 For false Christs, and false 
prophets shall rise, and shall shew 
signs and wonders, to seduce, if 
it were possible, even the elect. 

23 But take ye heed: behold, 
I have foretold you all things. 

24 4 But in those days, after 
that tribulation, the sun shall be 
darkened, and the moon shall not 
give her light, 

25 And the stars of heaven 
shall fall, and the powers that are 
in heaven shall be shaken. 

26 And then shall they see the 
Son of man coming in the clouds 
with great power and glory. 

27 And then shall he send his 


and the war had been put an end to at 
once. —It then happened that Cestius 
was not conscious either how the be- 
sieged despaired of success, nor how 
courageous the people were for him; 
and so he recalled his soldiers from the 
place, and by despairing of any expec- 
tation of taking it, without having re- 
ceived any disgrace, he retired from the 
city; without any reason in the world.” 
Jew. War, B. x1., ch. xix.,§ 4,7. And 
it is testified by Eusebius, that, at the 
time when Titus approached the de- 
voted city, after the retreat of Cestius, 
“The whole body of the church at Je- 
rusalem, having been commanded by a 
divine revelation, given to men of ap- 
proved piety there before the war, re- 
moved from the city, and dwelt at a 
certain town beyond the Jordan, called 
Pella. Here, those that believed in 
Christ having-removed from Jerusalem 
as if holy men had entirely abandoned 
the royal city itself, and the whole land 
of Judea; the divine justice, for their 
crimes against Christ and his apostles, 
finally overtook them, totally destroying 
the whole generation of these evil-doers 
from the earth.’—Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 
B. iti., ch. 5. Hence it appears, (1.) 
that Cestius encompassed Jerusalem 
with armies, and brought the abomina- 
tion of desolation to the holy place, 
some time before the final siege and 
destruction; (2.) that he subsequently 
wnd unaccountably retired; (3.) that, 
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angels, and shall gather together 
his elect from the four winds, from 
the uttermost part of the earth to 
the uttermost part of heaven. 

28 Now learn a parable of the 
fig-tree: When her branch is yet 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, 
ye know that summer is near: 

29 So ye in like manner, when 
ye shall see these things come to 
pass, know that it is nigh, even at 
the doors. 

30 Verily, 1 say unto you, That 
this generation shall not pass, till 
all these things be done. 

31 Heaven and earth shall pass 
away : but my words shall not pass 
away. 

32 § But of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the 


in the interval between his departure 
and the approach of Titus, “ the whole 
body of the church” removed, agreea- 
bly to the admonition of our Lord; and, 
(4.) as a natural consequence, no Chris- 
tians were in the city during the final 
siege, whose safety could be affected by 
its longer or shorter continuance. 

On the whole, it appears probable, 
that the time of tribulation, or days of 
affliction, commenced, when Cestius 
approached with the abomination of 
desolation, ver. 14, 19; and that the 
days were shortened by the interval 
which elapsed between his flight and 
the approach of Titus; in which inter- 
val, the Christians or elect escaped. A 
period of time may be shortened as 
easily at one point as at another. or 
example: suppose from the commence- 
ment of the tribulation until its end, or 
in other words, from the’approach of 
Cestius until the utter destruction of 
the city, there were four years. This 
period might be shortened to three a da 
as easily, by suspending the tribulation 
during the first, second, or third year, 
as by discontinuing it entirely at the 
end of three consecutive years. 

30. This generation, &c. “These 
words, this age, or generation, shall not 
pass away, afford a full demonstration 
that all which Christ had mentioned 
hitherto was to be accomplished, not at 
the time of the conversion of the Jews, 
or at the final day of judgment, but in 
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angels which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father. 

33 Take ye heed, watch and 
pray : for ye know not when the 
time is. 

34 For the Son of man is as a 
man taking a far journey, who left 
his house, and gave authority to 
-his servants, and to every man his 
work ; and commanded the porter 
to watch. 

35 Watch ye therefore: for ye 
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know not when the Master of the 
house cometh, at even, or at inid- 
night, or at the cock crowing, or 
in the morning : 

36 Lest coming suddenly, he 
find you sleeping. 

37 And what I say unto you, I 
say unto all, Watch. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ate two days was the feast 
of the passover, and of un- 


that very age, or whilst some of that 
generation of men lived ; for genea auté, 
(yevex atity,) this generation, never 
bears any other sense in the New Tes- 
tament, than the men of this age. So 
Matt. xi. 16; xii. 42, 45; xxiii. 36; 
Mark viii. 12; Luke vii. 31; xi. 29,” 
&c.— Whitby. 

32. Neither the Son. Here, as often 
elsewhere, our Lord admits the superi- 
ority of the Father to himself. He did 
not claim to be infinite. “But he came 
forth from the Father, to do the Father’s 
will; he was clothed with all the pow- 
er, knowledge, and every other attribute 
necessary for the full accomplishment 
of his work; and when he had finished 
it, he returned to the Father, and is 
highly exalted above every being in the 
universe except Him “who did put all 
things under him.” I Cor. xv. 27; 
Eph. i. 20—23; Phil. ii. 9—11; Heb. 
i. 3,4. Many efforts have been made 
to reconcile this deciaration of our Lord 
with the doctrine that he was truly God, 
and infinite in all divine attributes. 
Most men would be startled at the ex- 
position of Theophylact; yet, if many 
others were thoroughly analyzed, they 
would be found to embrace the same 
elements, though not so nakedly ex- 
pressed. “Our Lord, choosing to re- 
strain his disciples from inquiring the 
day and hour, says that neither the an- 
gels nor the Son knew it. For if he 
had said, I know indeed, but do not 
choose to reveal it to you, he would 
have made them sorrowful. But he 
manages the matter prudently, prohib- 
its them from acquiring acimaton 
and pacifies them, saying, neither the 
angels know, nor I. You may under- 
stand what he said by an example: 
children often see their parents hold 
something in their hands, and ask for 
it; and on the refusal of their parents to 
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ive it, they cry; then the parents, con- 
aka me Hy hold, show their 
empty hands to the children, who desist 
from weeping. Thus also, the Lord, 
addressing the disciples as children 
hid the day. For if he had said, I 
know, but tell you not, they would have 

ieved, because they could not learn it 
rom him. But that the Lord did know 
both the day and precise hour is mani- 
fest,” &c.—Theophylact. How much 
does this theory actually differ from 
any, which supposes that the Son did 
know what he said he did not know? 

34, 35. See notes on Matt. xxiv. 32— 
44. 1 At even, &c. The four watches 
of the night are here enumerated; the 
evening watch, from sunset till nine 
o’clock ; the midnight watch, from nine 
o’clock till midnight; the cock-crowing 
watch, from midnight till three o’clock ; 
and the morning watch, from three 
o’clock till sunrise. 

37. Tsay unto all, watch. This cau- 
tion seems designed for all disciples, 
and should be most diligently observed. 
We know not what trials or tempta- 
tions await us. We should be con- 
stantly watchful against danger, espe- 
cially against sin. We should strive 
always to maintain such a firm.trust in 
God, that afflictions shall not crush us, 
nor temptations prevail against us. 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.” 1 Cor. x. 12. 


CHAPTER XTV. 


This whole chapter is explained in 
the notes on Matt. ch. xxvi., with 
which it is parallel, and also with Luke 
ch. xxii. 

1—11. See notes on Matt. xxvi. 1— 
16. See also John xii. 1—7. 

8. She-hath done what she could. 
The disciples had murmured against 
the woman, ver. 5, for such a waste 
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leavened bread: and the chief 
priests, and the scribes, sought 
how they might take him by craft, 
and put Aim to death. 

2 Bet they said, Not on the 
feast-day, lest there be an uproar 
of the people. 

3 9[ And being in Bethany, in 
the house of Simon the leper, as 
he sat at meat, there came a wo- 
man having an alabaster-box of 
ointment of spikenard, very pre- 
cious ; and she brake the box, and 
poured z on his head. 

4 And there were some that had 
indignation within themselves, and 
said, Why was this waste of the 
ointment made ? 3 

5 For it might have been sold 
for more than three hundred pence, 
. and have been given to the poor. 
And they murmured against her. 

6 And Jesus said, Let her 
alone; why trouble ye her? she 
hath wrought a good work on me. 

7 For ye have the poor with 
you always, and whensoever ye 
will ye may do them good: but 
me ye have not always. 

8 She hath done what she 
could: she is come aforehand to 
anoint my body to the burying. 

9 Verily, say unto you, Where- 
soever this gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, this 
also that she hath done shall be 
spoken of, for a memorial of her. 

10 § And Judas Iscariot, one of 
the twelve, went unto the chief 
priests, to betray him unto them. 
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11 And when they heard #t, 
they were glad, and promised to 
give him money. And he sought 
how he might conveniently betray 
him. 

12 §[ And the first day of un- 
leavened bread, when they killed - 
the passover, his disciples said 
unto him, Where wilt thou that 
we go and prepare, that thou may- 
est eat the passover! 

13 And he sendeth forth two of 
his disciples, and saith unto them, 
Go ye into the city, and there shall 
meet you a man bearing a pitcher 
of water: follow him. 

14 And wheresoever he shall go 
in, say ye to the good man of the 
house, The Master saith, Where 
is the guest-chamber, where I 
shall eat the passover with my dis- 
ciples? , 

15 And he will shew you a 
large upper room furnished and 
prepared ; there make ready for us. 

16 And his disciples went forth, 
and came into the city, and found 
as he had said unto them: and 
they made ready the passover. 

17 And in the evening he com- 
eth with the twelve. 

18 And as they sat, and did eat, 
Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, 
One of you which eateth with me, 
shall betray me. 

19 And they began to be sor- 
rowful, and to say unto him one by 
one, Jsit I? and another said, Is it 
I? 

20 And he answered and said 


of the ointment. But Jesus justified 
her conduct. She had done what she 
could to show her respect and rever- 
ence for him; and. had, in fact, though 
she was probably unconscious of it, 
wig him beforehand, for his bu- 
rial. 

12—16. See notes on Matt. xxvi. 
We a 

12. When eee 
That is, the lam 
and eaten at that feast. 


killed the passover. 
which was sacrificed 
“The word 


passover is taken (1.) for the passing 
over of the destroying angel; (2.) for 
the paschal lamb; (3.) for the meal at 
which it was eaten; (4.) for the festi- 
val instituted in memory of the coming 
out of Egypt, and the passage of the 
destroying angel; (5.) for all the vic- 
tims offered during the paschal solem- 
nity; (6.) for the wnleavened bread 
eaten during the eight days of the pass- 
over; (7.) for all the ceremonies of this 
solemnity.”— Calinet. 
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unto them, It 7s one of the twelve 
that dippeth with me in the dish. 

21 The Son of man indeed go- 
eth, as it is written of him: but 
woe to that man by whom the Son 
of man is betrayed! good were it 
. for that man if he had never been 
born. 

22 4 And as they did eat, Jesus 
took bread, and blessed, and brake 
it, and gave to them, and said, 
Take, eat: this is my body. 

23 And he took the cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he 
gave it to them: and they all 
drank of it. 

24 And he said unto them, This 
is my blood of the new testament, 
which is shed for many. 

25 Verily, I say unto you, I 
will drink no more of the fruit of 
the vine, until that day that I drink 
it new in the kingdom of God. 

. 26 4 And when they had sung 
a hymn, they went out into the 
mount of Olives. 

27 And Jesus saith unto them, All 
ye shall be offended because of me 
this night: for it is written, I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered. 

28 But after that I am risen, I 
will go before you into Galilee. 

29 But Peter said unto him, 
Although all shall be offended, yet 
will not I. 

30 And Jesus saith unto him, 
Verily, I say unto thee, That this 
day, even in this night, before the 
cock crow twice, thou shalt deny 
me thrice. 

31 But he spake the more ve- 


14. Good-man of the house. That 
is, the householder. This appellation 
was formerly in common use. 

17—31. See notes on Matt, xxvi. 20 
——-35 

31. In any wise. Peter, with his 
usual vehemence, protests that he would 
not deny his Master, even in x J eg 
ance or by implication. He would con- 
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hemently, If I should die with 
thee, I will not deny thee in any 
wise. Likewise also said they all. 

32 And they came to a place 
which was named Gethsemane: 
and he saith to his disciples, Sit ye 
here, while I shall pray. 

33 And he taketh with him Pe- 
ter, and James, and John, and be- 
gan to be sore amazed, and to be 
very heavy ; 

34 And saith unto them, My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful unto 
death: tarry ye here, and watch. 

35 And he went forward a lit- 
tle, and fell on the ground, and 
prayed that, if it were possible, the 
hour might pass from him. 

36 And he said, Abba, Father, 
all things are possible unto thee ; 
take away this cup from me: nev- 
ertheless, not what I will, but what 
thou wilt. 

37 And he cometh, and findeth 
them sleeping, and saith unto Pe- 
ter, Simon, sleepest thou? couldest 
not thou watch one hour? 

38 Watch ye and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation. he spirit 
truly 2s ready, but the flesh 7s 
weak. ‘ 

39 And again he went away, 
and prayed, and spake the same 
words. 

40 And when he returned, he 
found them asleep again, (for their 
eyes were heavy;) neither wist 
they what to answer him. 

41 And he cometh the third 
time, and saith unto them, Sleep on 
now, and take your rest: it is 
enough, the hour is come ; behold, 


fess him openly, at all hazards. How 
little did he realize his own frailty ! 
32—42. See notes on Matt. xxiv. 36 


—46. 

36. Abba. That is, father. The 
word is Syriac. It is elsewhere used, 
in like manner, in connexion with its 
intaxpneanony Rom. viii. 15; Gal. ive 
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the Son of man is betrayed into 
the hands of sinners. 

42 Rise up, let us go; lo, he 
that betrayeth me is at hand. 

43 And immediately while he 
yet spake, cometh Judas, one of 
the twelve, and with hima great 
multitude with swords and staves, 
from the. chief priests, and the 
scribes, and the elders. 

44 And he that betrayed him, 
had given them a token, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same 
is he; take him, and lead him 
away safely. 

45 Andas soon as he was come, 
he goeth straightway to him, and 
saith, Master, Master ; and kissed 
him. 

46 9 And they laid their hands 
_ on him, and took him. 

47 And one of them that stood 
by, drew a sword, and smote a 
servant of the high priest, and cut 
off his ear. 

48 And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Are ye come out 
as against a thief, with swords and 
with staves to take me? 

49 I was daily with you in the 
temple, teaching, and ye took me 
not: but the scriptures must be 
fulfilled. 

50 And they all forsook him and 
fled. 


41. It is enough. “All is over.”— 
Campbell. The meaning probably is, 
that all which could be done by prayer 
and watching had been done. The 
hour had come, and the victim was 
ready. He had overcome his dreadful 
fears; and he was ready to submit un- 
resistingly to the will of God, though 
executed by wicked hands and obdurate 
hearts. 

43—52. See notes on Matt. xxvi. 47 
—56. 

51. A certain young man. This cir- 
cumstance is not recorded by the other 
evangelists; nor is it known who was 
the young man. It is a cireumstance 
much more likely to have happened 
than to have been invented. He was 
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51 And there followed him a 
certain young man, having a linen 
cloth cast about his naked body; 
and the young men laid hold on 
him. 

52 And he left the linen cloth, 
and fled from them naked. 

53 YJ And they led Jesus away 
to the high priest:’and with him 
were assembled all the chief 
priests, and the elders and the 
scribes. 

54 And Peter followed him afar 
off, even into the palace of the 
high priest: and he sat with the 
servants, and warmed himself at 
the fire. 

55 And the chief priests, and all 
the council, sought for witness 
against Jesus to put him to death ; 
and found none: 

56 For many bare false witness 
against him, but their witness 
agreed not together. 

57 And there arose certain, and 
bare false witness against him, 
saying, z 

58 We heard him say,I will 
destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and within three days 
I will build another made without 
hands, 

59 But neither so did their wit- 
ness agree together. 

60 And the high priest stood up 


probably roused from sleep by the tu- 
mult; and, without waiting to dress, 
threw around him the blanket of his 
couch, and ran out to ascertain the 
cause. Being seized, he left his cover- 
ing in the hands of the aggressors, and 
made his escape. 

53—72. See notes on Matt. xxvi. 57 
—75. In this passage, the fall of Peter 
is recorded. ds it is bine: of re- 
mark, that although this Gospel is sup- 
posed to have been written under Peter’s 
inspection, or, at least, published with 
his approbation, his own misconduct is 
here related with al] its aggravations, 
and without one word of excuse. In- 
deed, an additional circumstance is 
mentioned, which makes his conduct 
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in the midst, and asked Jesus, say- 
ing, Answerest thou nothing? what 
is i which these witness against 
thee? 

61 But he held his peace, and 
auswered nothing. Agam the high 
priest asked him, and said unto 
him, Art thou the Christ, the Son 
of the Blessed ? 

62 And Jesus said, I am: and 
ye shall see the Son of man sit- 
ting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven. 

63 Then the high priest rent his 
clothes, and saith, What need we 
any further witnesses ? 

64 Ye have heard the blasphe- 
my: what think ye? And they 
all condemned him to be guilty of 
death. 

65 And some began to spit on 
him, and to cover his face, and to 
buffet him, and to say unto him, 
Prophesy: and the servants did 
strike him with the palms of their 
hands. 

66 9 And as Peter was beneath 
in the palace, there cometh one of 
the maids of the high priest : 

67 And when she saw Peter 
warming himself, she looked upon 
him, and said, And thou also wast 
with Jesus of Nazareth. 

68 But he denied, saying, I 
know not, neither understand I 
what thou sayest. And he went 
out into the poreh; and the cock 
crew. 

69 And a maid saw him again, 
and began to say to them that stood 
by, This is one of them. 

70 And he denied it again. And 
a little after, they that stood by 
said again to Peter, Surely thou 


appear the more inexcusable. The 
three denials were to be made before 
the cock should crow twice, ver. 30, 72. 
After his first denial, he heard the cock 
crow once, ver. 68; yet this did not 
prevent his repeated denials. Thus he 
seems to have been warned to desist, 
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art one of them: for thou art a 
Galilean, and thy speech, agreeth 
thereto. = ai 

71 But he began to curse and 
to swear, saying, I know not this 
man of whom ye speak. 

72 And the second time the 
cock crew. And Peter called to 
mind the word that Jesus said unto 
him, Before the cock crow twice, 
thou shalt deny me thrice. And 
when he thought thereon, he wept. 


CHAPTER XV. 


me. eke straightway in the° morn- 
ing the chief priests held a 
consultation with the elders and 
scribes, and the whole council, 
and bound Jesus, and carried him 
away, and delivered him to Pilate. 

2 And Pilate asked him, Art 
thou the King of the Jews? And 
he answering, said unto him, 
Thou sayest i. : 

3 And the chief priests accused 
him of many things: but he an-— 
swered nothing. 

4 And Pilate asked him again, 
saying, Answerest thou nothing? 
behold how many things they wit- 
ness against thee. 

5 But Jesus yet answered no- 
thing ; so that Pilate marvelled. * 

6 Now at that feast he released 
unto them one prisoner, whomso- 
ever they desired. 

7 And there was one named Ba- 
rabbas, which lay bound with them 
that had made insurrection with 
him, who had committed murder in 
the insurrection. 

8 And the multitude erying 
aloud, began to desire him to do as 
he had ever done unto them. 


even after his transgression commenced ; 
but in vain. None but an honest man, 
who intended to tell the truth, and the 
whole truth, would record, or authorize 
another to record, a transaction so dis- 
graceful to himself. a, 
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9 But Pilate answered them, 
saying, Will ye that Irelease unto 
you the King of the Jews? 

10 (For he knew that the chief 
spore had delivered him for en- 
vy. 

11 But the chief priests moved 
the people that he should rather 
release Barabbas unto them. 

12 And Pilate answered, and 
said again unto them, What will 
ye then that I shall do unto him 
whom ye call the King of the Jews? 

13 And they cried out again, 
Crucify him. 

14 ‘Then Pilate said unto them, 
Why, what evil hath he done? 
And they cried out the more ex- 
ceedingly, Crucify him. 

15 4 And so Pilate, willing to 
content the people, released Bar- 
abbas unto them, and delivered 
Jesus, when he had scourged him, 
to be crucified. 

16 And the soldiers led- him 
away into the hall, called Pretori- 
um; and they call together the 
whole band ; 

17 And they clothed him with 
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See the explanation of the whole 
*chapter, in notes on Matt. ch. xxvii. 

See also Luke ch. xxiii.; and John 
Xvili. 23—40 ; xix. 1—42. 

15. Willing to content the people. 
The weakness, not to say wickedness, 
of Pilate deserves the severest repre- 
hension. He believed Jesus to be in- 
nocent; yet he condemned him to death, 
merely to please the Jews, and to avoid 
their enmity. 

16. Preioritwum. The hall of the 

rztor, or Roman governor; called by 
Riasthew, the common hall. 

19. Worshipped kim. That is, pros- 
trated themselves before him in mock- 
ery. This was not designed as a sem- 
blance of religious worship, but Ay. of 
the civil homage rendered, in the East, 
to superiors, by prostration. This act 
was in unison with placing a crown on 
his head, a purple or scarlet robe on his 
shoulders, and a reed in his hand for a 
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purple, and platted a crown of 
thorns, and put it about his head, 

18 And began to salute him, 
Hail, King of the Jews! 

19 And they smote him on the 
head with a reed, and did spit upon 
him, and bowing their knees, wor- 
shipped him. 

20 And when.they had mocked 
him, they took off the purple from 
him, and put his own clothes on 
him, and led him out to crucify him. 

21 And they compel one Simon 
a Cyrenian, who passed by, com- 
ing out of the country, the father 
of Alexander and Rufus, to bear 
his cross. 

22 And they bring him unto the 
place Golgotha, which is, being in- 
terpreted, The place of a skull. 

23 And they gave him to drink, 
wine mingled with myrrh: but he 
received z¢ not. 

24 And when they had erucified 
him, they parted his garments, 
casting lots upon them, what every 
man should take. 

25 And it was the third hour, 
and they crucified him. 


sceptre; all were designed to ridicule 
his pretensions of royal authority; for 
though he never claimed an earthly 
kingdom, yet his enemies so represent- 
ed the matter, and thus obtained his 
condemnation on the charge of treason 
against the Roman government. 

23. Wine. Matthew calls it vinegar. 
It was probably wine, which had passed 
that state of fermentation bias is g it 
became vinegar, and might be called by 
either name indifferently. ‘1 Received 
it not. Matthew says, more particular- 
ly, “ when he had tasted thereof, he 
would not drink.” See note on Matt. 
xxvii. 34. 

25. Thirdhour. That is, nine o’clock 
in the morning. John says “ about the 
sixth hour,” or about noon. John xix. 
14. It is generally supposed by com- 
mentators that John wrote the third 
hour, and that the change was made by 
some early transcriber. As it was cus- 
tomary to denote such numbers by sin- 
gle letters, such a mistake would not 
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26 And the superscription of his 
accusation was written over, THE 
KING OF THE JEWS. 

27 And with him they crucify 
two thieves, the one on his right 
hand, and the other on his-eft. 

28 And the scripture was ful- 
filled, which saith, And he was 
numbered with the transgressors. 

29 And they that passed by, 
railed on him, wagging their heads, 
and saying, Ah, thou that destroy- 
est the temple, and buildest zt in 
three days, 

30 Save thyself, and come down 
from the cross. 

31 Likewise also the chief priests 
mocking, said among themselves 
with the scribes, He saved others ; 
himself he cannot save. 

32 Let Christ the King of Is- 
rael descend now from the cross, 
that we may see and believe. And 
they that were crucified with him, 
reviled him. 

33 And when the sixth hour 
was come, there was darkness over 
the whole land, until the ninth hour. 

34 And at the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Eloi, Eloi, lamasabachthani? which 
is, being interpreted, My God, My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me? 

35 And some of them that stood 
by, when they heard it, said, Be- 
hold, he calleth Elias. 

36 And one ran and filled a 
sponge full of vinegar, and put 7¢ on 
a reed, and gave him to drink, say- 


be surprising. Sce note on John xix. 
14. 

28 The scripture was fulfilled, &c. 
“This passage of Scripture 1s found in 
Isaiah iii. 12. This does not mean 
that he was a transgressor, but simpl 
that, in dying, he had a place wit 
transgressors. Nor does it mean that 
God regarded him asa sinner ; but that, 
at his death, in popular estimation, or 
by the sentence of the judge, he was 
regurled as a transgressor, and was 
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ing, Let alone; let us see whether 
Elias will come to take him down. 

37 And Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, and gave up the ghost. 

38 And the vail of the temple 
was rent in twain, from the top to 
the bottom. 

39 4] And when the centurion 
which stood over against him, saw 
that he so cried out, and gave up 
the ghost, he said, Truly this man 
was the Son of God. 

40 There were also women 
looking on afar off, among whom 
was Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James the less, and 
of Joses, and Salome ; _ 

41 Who also, when he was in 
Galilee, followed him, and minis- 
tered unto him; and many other 
women which came up with him 
unto Jerusalem. 

42 ¥ And now, when the even 
was come, (because it was the 
preparation, that is, the day before 
the sabbath,) : 

43 Joseph of Arimathea, an 
honorable counsellor, which alse 
waited for the kingdom of God, 
came, and went in boldly unto Pi- 
late, and craved the body of Jesus. 

44 And Pilate marvelled if he 
were already dead: and calling 
unto him the centurion, he asked 
him whether he had been any 
while dead. 

45 And when he knew it of the 
centurion, he gave the body to Jo- 
seph. : 


treated in the same manner as the oth- 
ers put to death for their transgressions. 
Jesus died the just for the unjust, and 
in his death, as well as in his life, 
he was holy, harmless, undefiled.”— 
Barnes. 

42. Even. The first evening; com- 
mencing at the ninth hour, or three 
o’clock. 

44, Pilate marvelled. It was seldom 
that those who were crucified died so 
soon. He seems to have suspected a 
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46 And he bought fine linen, 
and took him down, and wrapped 
him in the linen, and laid him in a 
sepulchre which was hewn out of 
a rock, and rolled a stone unto the 
door of the sepulchre. ° 

47 And Mary Magdalene and 
Mary the mother of Joses beheld 
where he was laid. 
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ND when the sabbath was 
passed, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James, and Sa- 
lome, had bought sweet spices, that 
they might come and anoint him. 

2 And very early in the morn- 

“ing, the first day of the week, they 
came unto the sepulchre at the 
rising of the sun: 

3 And they said among them- 
selves, Who shall roll us away the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre? 

4 (And when they looked, they 
saw that the stone was rolled 
away,) for it was very great. 

5 And entering into the sepul- 


deception ; for he would not deliver the 
body, until he had first ascertained from 
the centurion that death had actually 
taken place. 

_ 47. Beheld where he was laid. The 
constancy and devotion of the females, 
who followed Jesus to the cross and to 
the sepulchre, while strong men were 
so panic-struck that they fled, has been 
often and deservedly noticed. The 
same trait in the female character is 
still visible. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


1—11. See notes on Matt. xxviii. 1 
—8. See also Luke xxiv. 1—12; John 
<xs 113; 

4. For it was very great. Namely, 
the stone at the door of the sepulchre, 
ver. 3. They saw none of the soldiers, 
nor any other on whom they might call 
to remove the stone; and their own 
strength, they knew, was inadequate. 
On further inspection, they perceived it 
was already rolled away. 

5. Young man. ‘That is, an angel, 
ha™ing the appearance of a young man, 
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chre, they saw a young man sit- 
ting on the right side, clothed ina 
long white garment; and they 
were affrighted. 

6 And he saith unto them, Be 
not affrighted: ye seek Jesus of 
Nazareth, which was crucified : he 
is risen; he is not here: behold 
the place where they laid him. 

7 But go your way, tell his dis- 
ciples and Peter, that he goeth be- 
fore you into Galilee: there shall 
ye see him, as he said unto you. 

8 And they went out quickly, 
and fled from‘the sepulchre ; for 
they trembled, and were amazed: 
neither said they any thing to any 
man; forthey were afraid. 

9 || Now, when Jesus was risen 
early, the first day of the week, 
he appeared first to Mary Magda- 
lene, out of whom he had cast sev- 
en devils. 

10 And she went and told thei 
that had been with him, as they 
mourned and wept. 

11 And they, when they had 


I Sitting on the right side. On the 
right-hand side of the sepulchre, as they 
entered; probably in the same niche in’ 
which the body of Jesus had_ been 
placed. See note on Matt. xxviii. 6. 

7. And Peter. See note on Matt. 
XXVili. 7. 

9. He appeared first to Mary Mag- 
dalene. See note on Matt. xxviii. 9. 
There seems to be a striking propriety 
in this first appearance. It was proper, 
that she who had never forsaken Jesus, 
but had wept at the foot of the cross 
and followed his body to the sepulchre, 
should be cheered by a sight of her 
risen Master before he showed himself 
to his faint-hearted disciples, who de- 
serted him in the hour of trial. ; 

10. Told them, &c. She told the dis- 
heartened and disconsolate disciples, 
that she had seen the Lord, and that he 
had risen from the dead. 

11. Believed not. They had no ex- 
pectation that Jesus would rise again. 
Strange as it may seem to us, notwith- 
standing his express and repeated pre- 
dictions of his death and resurrection 
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heard that he was alive, and had 
been seen of her, believed not. 

12 4 After that, he appeared 
in another form unto two of them, 
as they walked, and went into the 
country. 

13 And they went and told 7 
unto the residue: neither believed 
they them. 

14 9 Afterward he appeared un- 
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to the eleven, as they sat at meat, 
and upbraided them with their un- 
belief, and hardness of heart, be- 
cause they believed not them which 
had seen him after he was risen. 

15 And he said unto them, Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature. 

16 He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved; but he 


they did not understand and believe. 
And even after the first part of the pre- 
diction was verified, they had no faith 
in the other; but each for himself re- 
quired personal and ocular demonstra- 
tion before he would believe. See notes 
at the end of Matthew’s Gospel. 

12. He appeared — unto two of them. 
This appearance is much more fully 
and circumstantially related, Luke xxiv. 
13—35. 

13, 14. See notes ver. 11, and at the 
end of Matthew's Goapel. 

15. Go ye into all the world. The 
were formerly sent to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, but forbidden to 
preach to Gentiles, or even to the Sa- 
maritans. Matt. x. 5, 6. Now their 
commission was extended, and they 
were required to go into all the world— 
to carry the joyful news to every nation 
on the earth. See note on Matt. xxviii. 
19. 1 And preach the gospel to every 
creature. hat is, preach the good 
news of the kingdom, proclaim the joy- 
Jul tidings of salvation, to all men. 

16. He that believeth, &e. ‘“ He who 
shall believe, and be baptized, shall 
be saved; but he who will not believe 
shall be condemned.”— Campbell. Some 
have understood our Lord to mean, that 
those who believe in this world shall 
be happy in the next, and those who do 
not believe in this world shall be end- 
lessly miserable in the next. If this 
had been his meaning, I suppose he 
would have expressed that meanin 
definitely. But he has done no suc 
thing. And, surely, the general spirit 
of his language and conduct does not 
justify us in forcing a harsh interpreta- 
tion of his words. The evident mean- 
ing of the passage is similar to John iii. 
18, namely, that a living faith in Jesus 
delivers men from the power of sin and 
moral death; while a wilful rejection 
of him leaves the soul in its corruption, 
and incurs the condemnation of obsti- 


nacy. The belief and the salvation 
exist simultaneously ; and so also the 
unbelief and the condemnation. In 
other words, while men remain in un- 
belief, whether in this life or the next, 
they remain also in condemnation ; 
when they shall believe, whether in this 
life or the next, they shall also receive 
salvation. This, I doubt not, is true, 
as a general explanation of the passage. 
Yet, from ver. 17, 18, the language 
manifestly had a peculiar application to 
the apostles and primitive believers, 
while miraculous powers were contin- 
ued. Hence it has been explained thus : 
“The truth is, that the salvation here 
spoken of is not the salvation of a future 
life, the final recompense of virtue, but 
exemption from the wrath to come upon 
a large part of that present generation 
of the Jewish people, for their unbelief. 
It has no relation to moral merit, and is 
addressed to the people of that age, and 
of that religion only. It was a dispen- 
sation of the Mosaic economy. That 
condemnation to which this salvation 
has reference, was a temporal and 
national punishment for the violation 
of the law of Moses, and of the pos- 
itive requisitions of God, made by the 
pe hets of that institution. It is to 
aith that this salvation is promised ; 
on unbelief, that this condemnation is 
denounced.”—Cappe. This, perhaps, 
may be considered as pushing the mat- 
ter to an unnecessary extremity. For 
though the language may have had di- 
rect application to the men of that age, 
still the principle is equally true, in re- 
gard to all men who hear the gos- 
pel. Nevertheless, “the sanctions with 
which our Lord enforces the precept of 
faith in him, though 4 applied 
to a future judgment, o not oppens to 
have any relation to it; but only to the 
admission of Christian converts into 
the Christian church, after Christ’s 
ascension, upon the same terms as he 
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that believeth not, shall be damned. 

17 And these signs shall follow 
them that believe: In my name 
shall they cast out devils; they 
shall speak with new tongues; 

18 They shall take up serpents ; 
and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them; they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover. 


admitted them himself. Jésus here, 
: ee leaving the world, gives his apos- 
es the same power which he himself 
had exercised, and orders them to use 
itin the same manner: He that be- 
lieveth not shall be condemned, or ac- 
ab ae for his Py eghah oilien In 
my judgment, nothing in the passage, 
except the word damned, has induced 
the mass of Christians to suppose it 
alludes to endless happiness or endless 
misery. And that this word ought 
never to have found a place in the text, 
is acknowledged by one of the most 
eminent critics; iS be damned, he 
says, “is not a just version of the Greek 
word. The term damned, with us, re- 
lates solely to the doom which shall 
be pronounced upon the wicked at the 
last day. This cannot be affirmed, with 
truth, of the Greek katakrin6, (xata- 
z0lvw,) which corresponds exactly to the 
English verb condemn.”—Campbell. I 
add, the same word occurs in Matt. xx. 
18; xxvii. 3; Mark xiv. 64; John viii. 
10, 11; where it is rendered condemn 
-and condemned, and no person ever 
dreamed that it implied a sentence to 
endless misery. 

17. These signs, &c. What follows 
in this and the next verse clearly de- 
monstrates that the language in ver. 16 
had special application to the men of 
that age during which miraculous 

wer was bestowed upon believers. 
Cast out devils. See Acts xvi. 16— 
18. Speak with new tongues. See 
Acts ii. 4. 
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19 So then, after the Lord 
had spoken unto them, he was re- 
ceived up into heaven, and sat on 
the right hand of God. 

20 And they went forth, and 
preached every where, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming 
the word with signs following. 
Amen. 


18, Take up serpents. See Acts 
xXxvill. 3—6. MTAny deadly thing. 
Poisonous, usually producing po 
“Why should they drink any deadly 
thing? Not as a miracle, one should 
suppose. Perhaps, as poisoning was at 
this time carried to a great height, and 
often used in executing criminals, the 
apostles might be exposed to it by their 
secret enemies.”—Gilpin. 1 They shall 
lay hands on the sick, &c. See Acts 
lil. 6,7; Vv. 15, 16; ix.17, 18; xxviii. 
8. 

19. Was received up into heaven, &c. 
Our Lord ascended from the mount of 
Olives, while his disciples were stand- 
ing around him. See amore particular 
account of his ascension, Luke xxiv. 50, 
51; Actsi.1—11l. Right hand of 
God. See Acts vii. 56; Heb.i. 3. 

20. Preached every where,&c. Asa 
suitable illustration of this verse, the 
whole book of the Acts of the Apostles 
may be consulted. The labors, the 
faithfulness, the miracles, and the man- 
ifest divine assistance, of the apostles, 
are there exhibited. Amen, This 
word is here regarded as spurious by 
almost all critics, and is omitted by 
Knapp and Griesbach. : 

Thas closes the Gospel according to 
Mark. It is more brief than the others, 
yet it contains some facts which the 
others omit. It is of ope authority 
with the other three ; and its doctrines, 
precepts, and promises, deserve the most 


‘serious and devout consideration. 
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